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MONDAY,  MAY  3,  1071  — 

U.S.  Senate, 

SuBOOMMriTEE  ON  RuiLVL  DEVELOPMENT 

•  OP  THE  Committee  on  AoRictTLT-ciRE  and  Forestrt, 

Sioux  City^  Iowa, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  1:35  p.m.  in  the  TT!S. 
District  Courtroom,  Thii  J  Floor,  Post  Office  Buildmg,  Fourth  and 
Douglas  Strieets,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  HumphreJ^  Allen,  Miller,  and  Bellmon. 

A  Iso  present :  Representatives  Denhohn  and  Abourezk. 

Senator  HuMPHREr.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Devel- 
opment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  , 
now  come  to  order,  and  we  will  proceed  according  to  our  program 
and  agenda  with  today's 'first  fie  t  hearings. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  a  ^lumber  of  local  officials, 
officials  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minnesota 
and  also  Members  of  Congress*:  Congressman  Mayne,  Congressman 
Culver,  of  Iowa,  Congressman  DenhoJm  and  Congressman  Abourezk, 
South  Dakota.  The  members  ©f  this  subcommittee,  including  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  ranking  Republicail  member  of  the 
comm'ittee  Senator  Jack  Miller,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  IVlr. 
Allen,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bellmon. 

These  are  the  members  that- are  here.  There  are  other  menibers 
that  could  not  be  with  us  todi^x  but  we  arc  very  pleased  that  we 
have  at  least  a  repuesentation  of  j^embers  of  our  sUbconjtRittee. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  a  very  brief  statement  and  tnen 
we  will  proceed  .with  our  first  witness,  and  we  are  honored  today 
to  have  as  our  first  witness  who  will  follow  my  statement  the 
di^^tinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Ray. 

We  are  very  plerfsed.  Governor,  to  be  in  your  State  and  we 
*are  here  at  the  invitatipn,  might  I  add,  of  vour  Senator,  Senator 
Miller,  and  also  of  your  other  distinguished  Senator,  Senator 
Hughes,  who  could  not  be  with  us  today. 

We  are  very  pleased  tliat  the  ranking  minority  member  of  this  com- 
mit tee*  the  Senator  frgm  the  State  of  Iowa,  Senator  Miller,  is  with  us. 
He  promised  us  the  greatest  measure  of  hospitality  and  he  certainly 
has  not  misled  us.  He  has  been  wonderful,  wann,  courteous,  and 
gracious. 

We  have  had  a  fine  morning  visiting  your  excellent  stockyard 
.facilities  here  in'  Sioux  City.  We  want  to  thank  Mayor  Bergcr 
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particularly  for  his  ^nwionsiipss  and  hjs  liplpfiiliipsfi.  Wp  visited 
the.  f  arm, homo  of  Loivn  Ilaiuio.  Ulon^  with  othoi"^  fannor'  in  the* 
iminocli{\to' vicinity.  AVo  nx^t  with  ivprosontativos  of  tho  Extension 
Sen;ic<>  and  a  vocational  education  director  and  members  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  protrram. 

At  noon  wc  were  the  ^juests  and  in  company  of  the  Sioux  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  aIon<r^.witlf  the  area  niayors  and  county 
.  supervisors  and  local  officials. 

The  name  of  our  subconunittee  is  as  has  been  indicated,  '^riiral 
development."  but  I  hope  that  you  would  pern) it  us  to  sav  that 
it  may -be  a  little  bit  more  than  just  that.  AVc  arc  talking' about 
the  need  for  a  national  growth  policy.  Tn  other  words,  where  are  v. 
the  people  of  our  great  America  going  to  live  as  it  grows  and 
exphnds  in  population?  AVhat  national  policies,  if  any,  should  we  , 
f         design  4:hat  might  be  helpful  in  making  their  choice*  as  to  where  ' 
to  live  i- 

I  am  tjilking  here  abor.t  wliat  I  have  called  a '  freedom  of  resi- 
dence policy.  Actually  our  people  are  being  pusiied  by  economic 
factors  and  other  factors  into  tlie  great  metr()j)olitan  areas  of  our 
country,  until'  today  we  face  whaf  is  comiiionlv  called  the  urban 
crisis.  '  • 

Both  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  this  subcommittee  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  partisanship  want  Americans  to  be  given 
a  real  choice  as  to  where  they  will  live  and  Jiot  to  l)e  driven  by 
factors  Ix'yond  their  control.  Both  city  dwellers  and  people  in  the 
rural  countryside  are  being  denied  tllc  bn -ic  right  of  where  they  , 
can  live. 

The  Gallup  Poll,  a  retisonabb  measure  of  public  opinion,  shows' 
that  most  people  would  like  to  live  in  what  we  cAll  the  rural  areas  ^ 
of  America,  the  .smaller  towns,  communities,  the  size  of.  yes.  of 
"     the  La  ^fars.  of  the  Sioux  Cities  and  other  citi.^s  and  communities 
in  rural  America,  but  they  find  that  they  cinijot. 

In  all  too  many  instances  in  some  of  our  places  there  is  not  the 
^  means  to  make  a  good  living  or  jobs  that  pay  a  living  wag(\  For 
many  of  the  breadwinnen?  in  this  country  there  are  no  real  alter- 
natives to  migration,  and  so  they^  leave  by  the  thousands.  In  fact, 
over  2(1  million  in  the  last  20  years  Iiave*  left  the  rural  countryside 
of  'America  and  have  gone  pushing  into  overcro wdcil  (Hl^ies.  and 
we  are  bef^inning  to  see  the  specter  of  the  .population  \)f  our 
country  being  on  the^  shorelines  of  the  great  oceans,  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  States  and  along  the  beaches  and  the 
shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Seventy  percent  of  the  people  living 
on  2  percent  of  the  land. 

To  handle  the  new  problem  that  will  come  with  more  people  over 
the  next  30  years  it  is  said  that  we  will  have  to'build  the  c(piivalent 
of  a  new  town  of  10,000  every  day.  or  to  [)ut  it  anotlier  way.  we 
will  have  to  build  every '40  days  for  the  next  *M)  years  a  eity  of 
the  size  of  Portland,  Oreg.— every  40  days  I  That  is  a  moniunental 
assignment. 

Now,  if  our  present  hands-ofF.  no-plan,  no-policy  approach  con- 
tinues— and  that  is  what  we  lui^e  had  for  the  last  50  years,  fraiik- 
ly — vast  areas  of  rural  America  may  very  well  die. ' 
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Former  Secretaj^Pcif^Agriculturo.  ^Iv.  Freefnaiu  testified  before  • 
our  siibconimitt^'last  Thursday  and  he  said  that  we  could  not 
have  crejUtrtl  a  bigger  mess  if  we  had  sat  down  at  the  drawing 
boardnind  planned  it.  I  must  say  that  was  a  rather  severe  indict- 
it  but  that  is  what  he  said. 
I  ntight  mention  at  this  pohit  that  our  staff  director  fon  these 
hearings  is  an  Iowa  bo^f  from.  Westfiold,  Jim  Tliornton,  who  was 
the  assistant  to  the ,  formei-  Secretary*  of  Agriculture,  so  maybe, 
Jack,  that  may  be  a  second  reason  why  we  got  to  Sionx  City  so 
early.         /  ^ 

Our  huge  cities  are  \  ital  hubs  arouiid^uch  much  of  this  ^ation 
thrives,  but  most  of  them  realize  that  they  do  not  need  to  get 
any  bigger,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  mayors  of  the  great  large 
cities  are  now  wondorhii?  how  they  can  get  outmigration  from  the 
cities  rathei>  tlvnli  inmigration.  so  we  need  a  balance,  a  sound 
and  well-planned  social  and  economic  balance  between  urban  and 
rural  America. 

Tliey  are  already  talking  this  way,  for  example,  out  in  Colorado. 
On  Thursday  of  this  past  week  Gov.  John  Love  told  us  of  that 
the  days  of'  pellmell,  indiscrmiinate  development  and  industrial 
expansion  for  his  State  are  over.  Colorado  is  now  being  selective 
in  choosing  its  industrial  immigration  and  it  is  no  longer  interested 
in  industry  that  wants  to  locate  in  the  major  population  centers. 

Our  big  city  chambers  of  commerce  used  to  measure  progress  in 
their  annual  records  *by  the  number  of  people  who  moved  to  the 
big  city.  Now  they  are  learning  in  many  painful  ways  that  gro\yth 
for  its  own  sake  just  is  not  that  good.  So  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  rural,  development,  are  we? 

It  is  true  that  two-thirds  of  our  substandard  housing  is  out  in 
rural  America.  It  is  true  that  much  of  our  poverty  and  under- 
employment are  in  our  rural  communities.  And  it  is  true  because 
we  have  neglected  the  basics  in  rural  America,  things  like  adequate 
telephone  service,  adequate  borrowing  availability,  even  such  ^^ssen- 
tial  things  as  water  and  sewer  facilities  and  all  the  rest. 

MighfT*  caution  you  that  to  look  over  this  beautiful  countrvside 
in  this  area  of  our^  Nation  is  not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
whole  countryside.  This  is  an  unusually  gifted  and  blessed  part 
of  this  nation.  We  have  influenced  an' unnaturaf  growth  in  our 
cities  creating  what  we  call  megalopsis  situations,  and  we  have 
created  an  unnaturaVgrowth  in  the  suburbs  of  those  cities,  creating 
what  one  observer  calls  instead  of  slums,  "slurbs." 

In  1856  the  steamtoat  Onuffiu  came  to  this  place  from  St.  Louis 
carrying  Sioux  City's  first  store  building.  That  boat  was  carrying 
more  than  a  wooden  building.  Its  cargo  was  faith,  faith  in  the 
nature  . in  the  future  of  the  Sioux  land  by  the  pioueeys  who  built 
here. 

When  Howard  Baker  and  John  McHugh  and  E.  ^A.  Burgess 
built  the  auditorium  that  now  houses  the  studios  of  KCAH,  they 
built  to  provide  a  higher  quality  of  life  for  the  people  here  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  thing  we'  are  talking  about,  i^ot  just  the 
.standard  of  living  as  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota  put  it  to 
us  the  other  day^  but  also  the  jjuality  of  life,  and  we  hope  that 
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through .  regional,  Stato,  aiul  nntioiial  dovolopiMPiit  and  planning, 
we  can  stop  the  situation  in  which  Towa  and  North  Dakota  and 
other  States  now  find  themselves.  Mv  homo  State  of  Minnesota, 
Soutli  Dakota,  AV  yomii)g,  Montana,  many  others,  find  themsel vos 
as  exportei*s  of  college  trained  'young  men  and  women,  trained  in 
tkeir  own  States  at  public  expense  freciueiitly,  only  to  Ik»  exported 
somewliere  else  because  the  young  did  not  feel  that  there  was  a  place 
liere  for  them. 

But  to  do  so  we  nuistjiave  faith  that  it  can  be  done  and  then  ^ 
apply  the  kind  of  wilTto  the  task 'that  was  exemplified  in  the 
I^wis  and  Clark  expedition. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  an  emotionally  troubled  country,  and  I 
guess  today  we  have  reason  to  believe,  tliat  it  is  in  light'of  what 
is  .going  on  in  our  Nation's  (\ipital  and  other  places,  but  this, 
problem  of  rural  development  is  1  think  a  tremendous  challenge 
and  it  is  one  that  we  can  meet  and  v»'e  must  meet,  but  we  are  here 
to  find  answers.  • 

I  do  not  think  t^is  is  a  country  of  quitters.  I  do  not  think  we  liiive 
to  take  thingis  just  as  they  happen.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
think  so  either. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee  are  ready  to  help  in  any  way 
we  can  but  more  importantly,  I  must  say  that  I  think  we  neecl 
your  help,  and  T  want  to  thank  you  for  opening  your  minds  and 
your  hearts  and  your  hcimes  to  us. 

•  Senator  Miller.  I  know  that  you  wanted  to  give  us  a  word  of 
greeting  and  welcome  and  a  statement  and  I  yield  to  you. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  could  not  possibly  summarize  what  the  subcommittee  is  all 
about  better  than  fou  have.  I  would  just  like  to  add  this  footnote, 
that  when  you  get  into  the  subject  of  rural  development,  you  are 
getting  into  a  many-faceted  problem  area,  problems  of  housing, 
credit,  sewer  and  water  facilities,  land  use,  medical  facilities,  in- 
dustrial growth,  education,  recreation,  transportation,  manpower 
training,  energ}-  requirements,  and  what  kind  of  a  mix  you  have  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  goveriimental  fimmcing. 

Many  people  have  heard  about  the  revenue  sharing  bill  for  rural 
development  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor,  and  there  are  many  other 
Senators  who  are  sponsoi^s  of  it.  But  that  only  touches  a  part  of 
the  overall  picture. 

Now,  I  know  that  in  looking  over  the  witness  list  and  the  subject 
matter  to  bp  covered,  some  of  you  may  say,  well,«you  jjire  not  getting 
into  this  deeply  enough.  You  are  not  getting  enough  of  a  coverage. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Senator  Humphrey  and  his  staff  will  see 
to  it  that  these  various  facets  of  the  subject  of  rural  development 
will  be  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  covered  by  the  time  the  field 
hearings  have  been  completed.  After  all,  this  is  just  the  first  of 
12 /learings,  and  in  the  nature  of  time,  we  i^ituncit.go  into  depth 
on  every^  facet  at  every  stop  that  we  make.  But  I  think  we  have 
a  very  fine  kickoff  here.  Senator  Iiumpiirey,-  with  the  witnesses 
'v  tha't  you  have  and  with  the  subject  matters  that  will  be  discussed. 
And  I  want  to 'publicly  express  my  appreciation  for  your  decision 
to  hold  the  first  hearings  hero  in  Sioux  Cfty  and  again  tomorrow 
up  in  South  Dakota. 
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Senator  Ht  MPUREY.  Thank  you  Very  mucli.  Senator. 

May  I  note  for  the  record  that  tlie  statements  tliat  have  been 
given  to  tlie  committee  staff  and  members  of  the  committee  today 
by  mayors,  commissioners,  siipervisoi^.  and  other  officials  as  well 
as  individuals,  will  be  made  a  part  of  tli*  official  record.  They 
will  be  duly  entered  and  noted.  - 

Might  I  also  note  for  the  attention  of  tlie  media  and  our  yi^ttors 
here  today  that  tlie  representatives  of  the  farm  organizations 
will  also  ix»  called  upon  in  other  hearings  to  Ix^  listelt^d  to  and 
to  be  interrogated  and  to  seek  their  counsel  and  advice  at  some 
lengtli.  We  liave  great  farm  organizations  .right  here  in  tliis  State, 
Farm  Bureau,  the  XFO.  tlie  National  Planners  Union,  your  farm 
cooperatives  and  many  others,  and  all  of  them  will  be  duly  reported 
and  their  witnesses^will  be  asked  to  testify  and  be  heard.  I  mention 
that  because  we  today  are  trying  to  seek  out  a  little  different  l^vel 
of  witness  and  interrogation  tl^t  we  might  not  be  able  to  get 
on  another  occasion  or  in  Washington,  and  as  Senator  Miller  has 
said,  we  are  going  to  liave  a  large  number  of  field  hearings  and 
observations  to  learn  from  the  people  and  then  we  are  doing  the 
same  thing  in  Washington  where  we  can  bring  people  in  from 
the  national  organizations'  and  from  otlier  parts  of  our  country. 

Our  fii  st  witness  is  the  distinguislied  Governor  of  this  State  and 
we  are  very  pleased  to  liave  him  liere  with  us  and  we  ask  him  to 
come  to  the  witness  stand  and  to  share  his  thoughts  with  us. 

Governor  Ray. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  D.  RAY,  GOVERNOR,  STATE  OF  IOWA, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Governof  Ray.  Chairman  Humphrey,  Senator  Miller,  and  Senator 
Allen,  first  of  alK  let  me  extend  to  you  a  "very  warm  and  cordial 
welcome  t6'  the  State  of  Iowa.  To  you.  Senator  Miller,  of  course, 
a  welcome  back  liome.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  today. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  very  liappy  that  you  have  paid  us 
this  visit  and  we  hope  it  is  a  very  pleasant  and  memorable  ex- 
perience and  one  that  is  very  productive  for  the  efforts  that  you 
are  making  liere  to  help  solve  a  very  serious  problem  in  this  country*. 

The  appearance  today  of  your  distinguished  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development  following  tlie  visit  of  President  Xixon  and 
members  of'^his  Cabinet  to  Des  Moines  on  March  1,  has  focus<^d 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  on  the  needs  and  concerns  of  our 
farmers  and  rural ''residents  in  Iowa.  This  is  something  that  has 
long  been  needed  and  we  are  very  pleased  that  you  are  here. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  this  subcommittee. 

T  appreciate  your  invitation  to  share  with  you  my  personal 
concern  for  the  future  of  our  rural  areas  and  to  indicate  to  you 
some  of  the  steps  we  have  taken  in  behalf  of  rural  development 
herein  our  State. 

We,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  have  bocii  blessed,  and  I  think,  Senator 
Humphrey,  you  said  it  very  W(»ll.  we  have  been  gifted  with  a 
great  many  advantages  not  fully  shared  by  other  regions  in  this 
country. 
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,  'Tho  problems  of  urbun  (^on^restion,  slums,  poHhtion,  crime,  and 
social  unrest  tbat  bave  ivuobod  critical  levelsXm  ijuinv  States  are 
minimal  in  Iowa  by  comparison.  AVe  arc  futther  blessod  bv  some 
of  the  richest  a^rricultural  soil  in  .the  \voi04.  Our  countryside  pro- 
vides us  wifh  fresh  air,  clean  watc/s,  unsy(i-piissed  scenes  of  natural 
beauty,  and  an  inspirintr  scnf^c  of  serenity  and  tranquility.  To\vas 
^rreatest  asset,  of  course,  is  its  people;  tliey  are  well  known  to  bo 
friendly,  hoiieKt,  and  har(^workin^^  In  shorr,  Towa  today  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  places  in  the  United  States  to  live  and  to  raise 
a  family. 

ever,  despite  these  many  ol)viou.s  ad\*anta<^es  whicli  Towans 
enjoy,  we  are  not  without  our  problems.  One  of  the  most  serious 
of  these  involves  what  T  refer  to.  as  qualitative  outmi^Mtion;  Tn 
other  words,  our  ^rreatest  resource  for  the  future,  the  youth  of 
Towa,  is  being  drawn  from  the  State  by  the  lack  of  opportunities, 
'lack  of  job  opportunities,  in  Our  ruraT  areas. 

As  shown  in  table  T  in  the  attached  appendix  with  the  statement 
that  T  think  you  have  co])ies  of.  00,4()()  to  14.()  4)ercent  of  Towa\s 
youn^  people  now  20  or  34  years  of  age  in  1970  have  migrated 
from  the  State. 

Senator  HrMPiiKEv.  We  will  place  the  appendix'  to  which  you 
refer  into  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  appendix  is  as' follows:) 

TABLE  l.-OUTMIGRATION  OF  fOWANS-YOUNG  PEOPLE.  1960-70J 


Alt 


Group  i: 

10  to  14 
-20  to  24... 
Group  II: 

15  to  24.. 

25  to  34.  

Combined  (froup  I  and  II); 

10  to  24. 

20  to  34  . 


Date 

Number 

Number 
outmigratmg 

Percent  of 
outm^rating 

I96G 
1970 

258. 800^ 
203, 700 ( 

,  47.900 

-18.5 

1960 
1970 

35a,  300) 
314,800) 

42.400 

-11,8 

1960 
1970 

617,  100) 
518, 50CI 

90,400 

-14.6 

>  Source;  Dr.  Calvm  Beate.USDA.  Outmigration  figures  are  based  on  1950  60  sLrviva I  ratios.  April  1970. 

TABLt  II.-  RURAL-URBAN  COMPOSITION  OF  IOWA  POPULATION  1970 


^^ce  Number 


Percent 


State  population.  _.  .  2.825.041 


It  kr>«    •  £.oj:3.  u"*! 

pirai   ^  1.616,405  57 


Places  1,000  to  2.500       .  .                                                   ^  '  m  m 

•^'^•r  rural    1.004.649  35:6 


'  2 

i.' 207!  971   ,  42!  8 

7.2 
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FIGURE  I 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FARMS  1960-1970 
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-Number  of  Farms 
(139»000) 


fiO  61  62  63  64  65  66  67  68  69  70 
Source:    Iowa  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service 

FIGURE  II 
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RURAL-URBAN  COMPOSITION  OF  IOWA  1900-1970 
Percent  100 
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Governor  Ray.  Tho  loss  Towa  sustains  when  these  well-educated, 
highly-THotivated,  and  talented  individuals  move  to  other  States 
that  arc  able  to  capitalize  on  their  abilities  and  tax  their  earnings 
is  great  indeed.  It  is  a  compliment  I  might  say  to  our  young 
people  that  they  are  in  such  demand. 

This  youth  drain  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Iowa  ranks  second 
only  to  Florida  i".  the  number  of  aged,  65  years  of  age  and  older, 
places  a  great  strain  on  the  economic  and  leadership  base  of  oi^ 
rural  communities.  Consequently,  because  young  people  have  left 
these  small  towns  and  rural  areas  and  great  numbers  of  older 
people  remain,  the  potential  of  these  communities  for  rural  develop- 
ment also  tencjs  to  decline  at  an  increasing  Nite. 

A  major  reason  for  the  youth  drain  is  the  decline  of  employment 
opportunities  for  young  men  and  our  young  women  in  Agriculture, 

To  combat  increasing  operating  costs  farms  have  become  larger 
and  more  automated,  thus  reducing  farm  employment  opportunities. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Iowa  decreased  by  32  percent  during 
the  sixties  while  average  farm  size  increased  30  percent  fiS  a  result. 

At  the  same  time,  agricultural  employment  decliried-byi23  percent 
between  1960-70  to  an  all-time  low  of  189,000  worker^. 

Employment  opportunities  for  displaced  agricultural  workers 
can  seldom  be  found  in  our  small  rural  communities.  Most  of 
Iowa's  communities  are  small  and  many  of  them  are  growing 
smaller. 

Currently  94  percent  of  Iowa's  communities  are  less  than  5,000 
in  population.  .  . 

Small  towns  also  cannot  provide  enough  jobs  opportunities  for 
their  own  youth.  Whenever  small  towns  and  rural  counties  in  Iowa 
lose  their  youth,  their  population  obviously  declines. 

Iowa's  counties  lo^  75  percent  of  other  population  between  1960 
and  1970.  ^ 

The  outmigration  of  young  people  who  marry  and  rear  families 
elsewhere  affects  our  population  growth.  In  terms  of  overall  popu- 
lation, the  State  as  a  whole  grow  at  the  rate  of  only  2.4  percent 
from  1960  to  1970. 

You^  might  want  to  contrast  our  growth  rate  with  other  neigh- 
bctring. Mid  west  era  States.  They  range  from  the  figures,  that  appear 
on  page  4  of  this  statement,  from  Michigan,  which  had  a  13.4- 
percent  increase,  and  Wisconsin,  11.8  percent,  down  to  yvhere  we 
are  with  2.4'  percent  and  South  Dakota,  which  is  a  neighboring 
State,  had  a  minus  2  percent. 

Percent 

Michigan.  „    -    13.4 

WisconRin   11-  ^ 

Minnesota     ^^'5 

Indiana     \ 

lUinoig  =   10-2 

Missouri  .  

Nebraska   1 

Iowa    ^-4 

South  Dakota    —  1 

One  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  State  population  growth 
rate  has  been  the  loss  of  one  Iowa  seat  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
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Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point  we  are  not  looking  for  a 
population  explosion  at  all.  We  \niderstand  there  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  not  having  great  hordes  of  people  come  into  our  State - 
to  live,  but  if  we  do  not  mo\e  forward,  we  actually  move  back^vard 
because  with  the  loss  of  our  people  on  our  farms.Mt  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  advance  and  that  we  provide  new  jobs  and  new 
^  opportunities.  This  is  the  reason  T  think  some  of  the  people  that 
will  appear  before  you  today  will  talk  somewhat  about  some  of 
the  advancements  we  have  made  in  the  area  of  industrial  develop- 
ment and  business  that  has  come  .into  our  State  on  a  balanced 
growth  basis,  not  really  in  our  large  areas,  but  in  our  rural  areas 
where  we  can  call  upon  these  people  who  want  to  stay  on  their 
farms,  who  want  to  live  in  rural uireas,  and  as  vou  pointed  out. 
Senator  Humphrey,  from  the  poll^4nit  they  caniiot  do  so  unless 
they  have  that  opportunity. 

I  think  Chad  Wymer,  the  director  of  our  development  commis- 
sion, wjll  dwell  soniQwhat  at  length  upon  some  of  the  advancements 
we  have  made  in  this  area. 

.  But,  in  summary,  let  mje  say  that  the  unusually  high  rates  of 
migration  of  young  peopkfout  of  rural  areas,  plus  the  high  number 
of  aged  who  remain,  creat^  a  special  situation  of  increasing  concern 
in  Iowa.  Unfortunately,  this  unique  combination  of  factors  fails 
to  show  up  in  the  statistics  required  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  allow  rural  communities  in  Iowa  to  take  advantage  of  Federal 
public  works  programs.  These  public  works  programs  were  specifi- 
cally created  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  rural  development. 

For  example,  Iowa  ranks  48th  in  the  amount  of  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  It  ranks  50th  in  the  amount  of  funds  provided  by  the  acceler- 
ated Public  Works  Act  of  1962.  " 

I  think  it  is  paradoxical  that  the  more  that  young  people  migrate 
from  our  rural  area.s,  the  less  qualified  the  State  of  Iowa  is  to 
participate  in  federally  assisted  rural  development  programs.  It 
tends  to  work  something  like  this: 

Federal  rural  development  "programs  are  designed  to  assist  only 
those  counties  throughout  this  Nation  with  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment and  low  per  capita  income.   ^  ^  

Iowa's  counties,  however,  do  not  have  unusually  high  levels  of 
unemployment  because  lowans  refuse  to  sit  around  and  become 
unemployment  statistics;  they  leave  when  job  opportunities  are 
not  available  to  them. 

And,  because  of  thi^outmigration  of  jobless  and  the  combining 
of  eur  farms  into  larger  units.  Iowa  maintains  a^elatively  high 
per  capita  income.  c^ry 

Thus,  Federal  aid  for  much  needed  rural  development  is  denied 
Iowa,  perhaps  the  Nation's  No.  1  rural'  Farm  Belt  State. 

The  result — Iowa  is  shortchanged. 

The  plight  of  Iowa's  declining  rural  areas  is  finally  being  noticed 
at  the  national  level.  As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  rural  com-, 
munity  development  revenue  sharing  message  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  ALirch  10,  1971 : 

As  well  intentioned  as  past  rural  development  eflforts  have  been,  strict  fed- 
eral eligibility  rules  haye  often  stood  in  the  way  of  fair  sharing  of  all  federal 
resources  for  rural  development,  or  have  made  it  difficult  for  states  and  lo- 
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calltles  to  do  what  they#must  to  attract  industries  arid  services.  For  instance, 
many  parts  of  the  Midwest,  which  experienced  some  of  the  heaviest  rural  out- 
migration  in  the  Nation  during  the  1960s,  stiil  do  not  qualify  for  Economic 
Development  Administration  Grants. 

One  can-  then  see  why  President  Nixon's  overall  revenue  sharing 
program  has  struck  a  responsive*  chord  liere  in  our  state.  This  is 
true  of  the  President's  $1.1  billion  program  for  rural  community 
development  as  v/ell  a?  liis  general  revenue  sharing  proposal.  Rural 
revenue  sharing  would  eliminate  the  eligibility  criteria  which  have 
in  the  past  disproportionately  diverted  millions  of  Federal  tax 
dollars  paid  by  the  people  of  Iowa  for  the  rural  development  needs 
of  other  States.  / 

Not  only  would  rural  revenue  sharing  ser^^e  to  strengthen  State 
and  local  government  in  Iowa,  but  it  would  also  dramatically 
increase  the  financial  capability  of  State  government  to  deal  Vitn 
the  problems  of  rural  development.  For  example,  we  have  estimated 
that  tlie  Iowa  sliare  of  the  rural  community  development  revenue 
sharing  program .  would  annually  exceed  by  102.6  percent,  or  over 
$14  million,  the  average  amount  we  have  been  receiving  since  1966 
under  various  Federal  categorical  programs.  These  are  the  same 
programs  which  are  to  be  folded  into  the  rural  revenue  sharing 
package. 

When  President  Nixon  canie  to  Des  INIoiifes  recently  he  expressed 
an  opinion  which  1  believe  has  considerable  merit.  At  that  time 
he  stated:  '  , 

If  the  lessons  of  the  past  decades  mean  that  as  powfer  has  been  t^oncen- 
trated  more  and  more  in  Washington,  as  decisions  have  increasingly  been 
made  by  remote  control  the  special  needs  of  our  rural  communities  and  of 
the  great  heartland  of  America  more  and  more  have  either  been  neglected 
or  even  gone  unrecognized. 

I  want  these  decisions  that  affect  rural  America  made  by  people  Tvho  know 
rural  America  ♦  ♦  ♦  And  the  people  who  know  a  place  best  are  the  i>eoplt» 
who  live'  t^ere  ♦  ♦  (Address  to  the  Iowa  General  Assembly  by  Presidtnt 
RichardXM.  Nixon»  March  1,  1971.) 

We  in  Iowa  are  concerned,  seriously  concerned,  about  the  future^ 
of  our  rural  communities,  our  rural  areas,  and  our  great  agricul- 
tural industry.  Federal  rural  develppment  programs  are  designed 
to  assist  only  tlioso  counties  throughout  this  Nation  with  high  levels 
of  unemployment  and  low  per  capita  income.  We  are  a  very  basic 
agricultural  State  and  we  must  rely  upon  this. 

Our  concern  has  led  us  to  initial  steps  to  make  sure  that  Iowa 
State  government  participates  effectively  in  the  important  decisions 
that  lie  ahead  in  the  area  of  rura]*  community  deveflopment. 

Let  me  also  at  this  point  state  that  w^e  have  to  recognize  that 
farm  income  is  of  vital  concern  to  everybody  in  our  State,  not 
just  the  farmers,  althougli  naturally  it  directly  affects  them.  With- 
out adequate  farm  income,  of  course,  our  whole  State  suffers,  and 
we  know  that  particularly  after  what  liappened  at  the  end  of 
last  year  when  nog  prices  dropped  and  they  dropped  from  $26  to 
$15  or  $14.  You  can  best  be  assured  that  we  were  in  trouble  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  And  we  all  are  affected  by  that,  government 
alike. 

On  February  5,  1971,  I  issued  an  executive  order  creating  a 
program  and  council  for  rural  community  development.  This  pro- 
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ffram  is  aimed  at  enhancing  the  qualiiy  of  life  for  present  and 
for  future  generations  of  lowans  living  in  rural  areas  and  com- 
munities. 

I  am  personally  serving  as  chairman  of  this  council  which  is 
composed  of  the  chief  administrative  officers  ^f  eight  Stato  agencies. 
These  agencies  include  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Office 
for  Planning  and  Programing,  the  Iowa  Development  Commission, 
the  State  Office  of  ^^conomic  Opportunity,  Iowa  Conservation  Com- 
mission, the  Soil  C&heervation  Committee,  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  of  Iowa  State  University,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  In  addition,  our  Employment  Security  Commission  and 
Departments  of  Social  Services  and  Education  will  be  sitting  with 
these  other  agencies  on  the  council. 

This  rural  policy  council  approach  is  consistent  I  think  with 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Development  which  recom- 
mended, and  a;gain  I  would  like  to  quote: 

Eacb  State  government  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  a  top-level  rural 
development  council  in  the  State  executive  branch,  name  a  State  coordinator 
of  rural  development  and  designate  a  department,  agency  or  organization 
within  the  state  to  have  primary  responsibility  for  coordinating  state  gov- 
ernmental activity  for  rural  development  in  the  State. 

One  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation,  the  rural  policy 
council  has  been  ^ven  the  responsibility  of  improving  rural  Iowa's 
interagency  coordination  at  all  levels  of  "^government  and  to  facilitate 
more  unified  and  immediate  responses  to  the  needs  of  rural  Iowa. 

Some  of  the  major  areas  of  inquirj'  and  coordination  with  which 
we  will  be  dealing  include:  Agriculture  and  farm  income,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  local  government  capabilities,  availability  of 
transportation  services,  deliver^'  of  education,  manpower,  la^  en- 
forcement, health  and  social  services,  decent  housing,  and  a  suitable 
living  environment,  many  if  not  all.  Jack,  of  the  items  that  you 
mentioned  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

Although  the  rural  policy  council  has  been  in  existence  only  a 
short  time,  we  now  have  the  vehicle  to  coordinate  existing  or  future 
programs  as  necessary  to  bring  about  sound  rural  communitv  de- 
velopment. 

Let  me  in  closing  just  say  that  we  ran  state  I  think  categorically 
that  if  rural  development  will  work  anywhere,  it  will  work  in 
Iowa.  The  building  blocks  of  potential  development  are  already 
in  place  and  the  task  now  is  for  us  to  put  them  together. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
.  Senator  HuMrnRET.  Thank  you  very  much.  Governor.  Thank  you 
for  a  thoughtful  statement  and  particularly  for  the  enlightenment 
that  you  have  given  about  your  own  rural  development  council 
and  the  authority  that  it  will  exercise.  ) 

Do  I  judge  from  your  commentary  that  you  favor  the  special 
revenue  sharing,  as  distingiushed  from  the  general  revenue-sharing 
propositi  of  the  President,  of  the  administration? 

Governor  Rat.  v^e  think  that  it  could  be  very  helpful  to  us. 
We  are  not  advocating  that  we  eliminate  program&^We  do  not 
know  how  it  would  really  fit  well  into  the  State's  structure,  but  we 
believe  with  more  flexibility  and  with  more  latitude  that  we  could 
do  much  more  than  we  presently  are  not  able  to  do. 
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I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  do  not  think 
that  generfld  revenue  sharing  would  mdeed  be  helpful  to  us  also. 
The  $i5  billion  that  are  being  talked  about  would  ^allow  us  about 
$76  million.  Well,  that  means,  of  course,  more  than  a  cent  sales 
t$x  increase,  and  at  the  time  when  we  are  pinched  financially  as  I 
am  8u,PB  other  States  also  are,  this  could  be  a  lifesaver  for  us.  But 
I  do  believe  that  even  with  the  money  that  we  ape  presently 
getting,  if  we  had  more  flexibility.  Senator,  I  think  we  could  do 
a  muoi  better  job.  ' 

Senator  Htjmfhbet.  Your  point  is  the  flexibility  that  you  would 
receive  in  the  pooling,  and  what  you  might  call  block  grants  

Governor  Rat.  Right. 

Senator  Httmfhret  (continuing).  From  categorical  grants  would 
be  helpful  to  youf 

Governor  Rat.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  Humphbet.  Without  drawing  judgments  on  this  and  to 
set  aside  general  ^  revenue  sharing,  which  involves  entirely  new 
money — $5  billion  not  presently  a  part  of  any  program — and  get- 
ting into  special  revenue  sharing  for  rural  development,  I  find 
that  the  new  money  over  and  above  last  year's  appropriations^  that 
is,  fiscal  1971  appropriations,  will  be  approximately  $58  million. 
In  other  words,  the  $1,100  million  special  revenue  sharing  for  rural 
development;  proposed  by  the  iPresident  compares  to  $1,042  million 
of  appropriated  funds  for  1971. 

Now,  all  the  appropriated  funds  have  not  been  used  or  released, 
but  that  was  the  amount  that  was  made  available.  Therefore, 
there  is  $56  million  of  new  money  to  be  used. 

Is  it  your  view  that  you  would  be  able,  in  cooperation  with  your 
le|pslature,  to  follow  through  on  most  of  the  programs  that  are 
presently  operative  or  do  you  feel  that  there  are  present  programs 
under  the  categorical  grants,  that  you  would  drop?  Or  do  vou 
feel  that  there  are  some  that  you  would  give  more  emphasis  than 
others? 

Do  you  have  a  kind  of  a  plan  in  mind,  Governor?  If  these  funds 
were  made  available,  and,  we  drop  the  restrictions,  we  gi^e  you  ^ 
the  flexibility,  with  no  strmgs  tied,  and  you  were  to  get  your 
share  of  the  $1,100  million  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  would  you  have 
in  mind  a  program*  that  you  think  might  be  more  desirable  than 
you  presently  have  ? 

Governor  KAT.-Yes,  Senate^,  let  me  respond  to  that  by  saying 
we  are  very  reluctant  to  map  out  a  complete  plan  or  program,-  not 
knowing  yet  what  Congress  will  do,  but  may  I  give  you  an  example  ♦ 
of  how  I  think  with  some  flexibility  we  could  put  the  emphasis 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

Presently  our  Iowa  Legislature  is  working  on  passing  a  con- 
servancy bill,  a  bill  that  would  require  the  saving  and  conservation 
of  our  soil.  Soil  is  indeed  valuable  to  us  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  as 
you  well  know,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  pollutants  for  it 
washes  away  and  into  the  streams  and,  of  course,  creates  many  ' 
problems  with  the  water  and  with  the  fish  and  with  the  chemicals 
that  are  washed  out  with  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  we  lose 
topsoil.  So  this  conservancy  bill  would  require  conservation  meas- 
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ures  and  methods  to  be  employed  so  we  would  not  lose  that  soil. 

But%our  farmers  have  indeed  a  problem,  because  it  is  not  like 
most  businesses  where  you  can  add  cert»ain  controls  against  pol- 
lution  and  then  pass  along  that  to  the  consumer.  Our  farmers 
cannot  do  that  because  of  the  price  squeeze  that  thev  are  constantly 
caught  up  in. 

So  if  we  had  additional  funds  we  would  be  able  to  help  those 
farmers.  We  would  help  them  ^nayce  the  very  measures  they  want 
to  take  but  alone  cannot  and  the  ofW  provides  presently  they  will 
not  be  forced  into  any  kind  of  a  measure  without  at  least  75  percent 
funding  outside  and  away  from  them  individually. 

Here  is  a  place  we  believe  whore  we  should  place  emphasis  if 
we  had  the  funds  and  if  we  had  the  flexibility  to  use  those  funds 
we  think  we  would  do  an  excellent  job  of  conserving  that  which 
is,  of  course,  of  importance  to  us  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Senator  Hxt^ipkret.  Governor,  that  is  very  helpful,  to  me  and 
I  think  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  also  thought  your  description  of  the  formula  that  is  used  for  . 
federal  niral  development  programs  designed  to  assist  oiily  those 
counties  throughout  this  Nation  of  high  levels  ^i^unemployment 
and  low  per  capita  income  is  pertinent.         really  have  to  have 
conditions  of  misery  in  order  to  qualify  for  opportunities. 

Governor  Ray.  Right. 

Senator  Hu3IPHRey.  And  what  you  are  saying  is  that  your  people, 
if  they  find  no  jobs,  they  leave  and  that,  of  course,  does  not  leave 
you  with  a*  high  level  of  unemployment?  It  merely  means  that  the 
unemployment  was  exported  but  it  did  not  contribute  to  your  quali« 
fying  for  federal  assistance  to  develop  new  industries  and  to  develop 
new  community  facilities? 

Govemdr  Ray.  You  are  obviously  very  alert  and  I  appreciate 
that  very  much. 

Senator  Hu^iphrey.  Thank  you.  You  are  the  one  that  is  alert. 
[Laughter.] 

Governor  Ray.  The  example  that  I  might  give  you  is  with  tlie 
EDA  programs.  Wo  have  two  places  in  our  State  presently  that 
are  recciymg  any  funds  and  I  understand  tliero  might  be  a  third 
one  coming  along.  But  one  was  really  grandfatheredtin  and  the 
other  one  was  one  where  we  finally  received' some  assistance  only 
after  a  business  closed  down  and  we  hud  this  great  amount  of 
unemployment. 

I  often  think  that  if  governments  could  just  anticipate  a  little  bit 
because  if  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  this  kind  of  a  hardship, 
if  we  just  knew  in  advance  and  had  the  resources  available  that 
•we  could  prevent  it,  instead  of  having  to  wait,  knowing  it  is 
coming  and  then  try  to  remedy  it. 

So  we  only  have  Maquoketa  and  Albia  that  have  any  assistance 
at  all.  I  might  add  in  Maquoketa  today  it  is  being  very  helpful 
and  is  working,  but  it  would  have  worked  much  better  if  we  just 
had  it  before  the  disaster  struck  us. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It's  like  preventive  medicine.  Someone  once 
said  we  do  not  have  health  insurance.  We  have  sick  insurance. 
You  have  to  get  sick  before  you  get  the  benefits.  Under  our  Fed- 
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eral  rural  development  programs  you  have  to  get  pretty  miserable 
before  anybody  decides  to  talfe  notice  of  you. 
Governor  Rat.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  join  vou  in  the  battle  against  misery. 
.Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Miixer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor,  I  would  observe  what  I  think  you  know  and  that  is 
that  the  special  revenue  sharing  program  for  rural  development 
does  have  a  formula  approach  in  which  one  of  tt^e  factors  for  the 


rural  area  over  the  last  10  years.  It  is  an  ap^oach  that  I  advocated 
in  connection  with  t!\e  old  depressed  areas  legislation  back  about 
1963;  I  am  sorry  it  was  not  adopted  but  it  is  the  right  approach. 
It  is  the  preventive  approach.  But  as  a  result  of  that  factor  ly^ihg 
in  the  fonnula  for  special  revenue  sharing  for  rural  development, 
lowtt  will  come  out  with  better  than  its  average  share,  which  it 
should,  because  we  have  lost  more  than  the  average  around  the 
country  in  rural  population  over  the  last  10  years. 

How'ever,  I  must  say  this,  that  when  it  comes  to  misery,  we 
have  plenty  of  misery  in  the  rural  areas,  and  I  remember  about 
3  years  ago.  Senator  Humphrey,  when  Secretary' Freeman  empha- 
sized before  our  Joint  Economic  Committee  that  when  it  came  to 
OEO  funds,  the  major  metropolitan  areas  were  getting  about  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  thfi  funds  and  yet  just  about  half  of  the  poor 
live  in  rural  America. 

This  is  a  point  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  has  been  recognized 
by  the  administration  and  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to  give  a 
better  balance  to  these  poveilyj^rograms  as. between  the  rural  and 
the  urban  areas. 

I  doubt  if  you  would  be  here  today,  Governor  Ray,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  like  all  the  50  Governors,  there  is  a  deep  need 
for  money.. 

If  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  suggest  that  there  would  be  some 
Federal  money  coming  out.  you  probably  would  not  be  here  nor 
do  I  think  we  would  have  very  much  testimony  from  the  Governors. 
The  fact  is  that  our  States  are  strapped  when  it  comes  to  raising 
more  revenue  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the  revenue-sharing  concept. 

Now,  it  looks  to  me'  like  this  ruraV  policy  council  is  ready  to  go 
once  you  get  the  money.  And  I  commend  you  for  this  kind  of  an 
organization.  I  'think  that  if  we  can  work  out  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  will  get  a  little  more  money 
out  to  the  State  and  local  areas,  they  will  be  organized,  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  do- a  very  good  job  of  allocating  that  money 
where  it  is  needed  most  according  to  their  respective  priorities. 
.  But  we  are  not  trying  to  shift  all  of  the  bureaucracy  out  of 
Washington.  D.C.  I  think 'the  last  figure  I  saw  was  that  about  over 
$30  billion  of  money  is  coming  out  from  Washington  to  the  States 
in  a  revenue  sharing  way.  They  do  not  call  it  that.  They  call  it 
Federal  aid  of  various  kinds,  and  the  proposal  that  I  happen  to 
have  sponsored  is  just  a  part  of  an  $11.1  billion  pdckage. 

In  effect  we  are  saying  we  need  a  better  balance  in  administering 
and  controlling  priority  allocations  of  moneys.  Leave  about  two- 
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thirds  of  it  down  there  in  Washington,  transfer  one-third  out  here 
to  the  States  and  local  areas  of  government  and  we  will  have  a 
better  mix." 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we  can  get  a  better  share  coming  out 
to  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  you  are  ready  to  work  with  it? 

Governor  Ray.  Well,  I  ceclfrfhly  think  so,  Senator,  and  what  we 
have  attempted  to  do  is  ncx  just  appoint  more  people  with  more 
committees  for  more  expens^  and  for  duplicating  efforts.  We  have 
tried  to  take  the  people  thatNu»e  already  working  in  the  respective 
areas  and  putting  them  together.  We"  then  feel  we  can  have  a 
concerted  effort  in  one  direction. 

For  instance,  you  mentioned  OEO.  They  now  are  involved  in 
industrial  development.  We  have  an  excellent  development  com- 
mission which  can  point  with  some  real  pride  to  some  excellent 
developments  in  our  State,  in  rural  areas,  but  you  see,  if  you  are 
not  careful  you  are  going  to  bang  heads  with  each  other. 

If  we  can  get  these  people  together,  and  this  was  our  aim,  we 
can  then  coordinate  efforts  so  that  we  do  not  duplicate  and  do 
not  make  a  lot  of  wasted  motion  and  wast«  a  lot  of  extra  dollars. 

Senator  Hu^iphrey.  You  are  the  best  witness  I  have  heard  for 
revenue  sharing  so  far.  I  want  to  compliment  you. 

Governor  Rat.  Thank  you. 

Senator  HuMPHREy.  Senator  Allen? 

Senator  Aixen.  I  want,  too,  to  commend*  you  '^n  your  very  fine 
presentation  and  your  testimony,  I  was  delighted  to  hear  you  say 
that  you  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Iowa  State  government  partici- 
pates effectively  in  the  decisions  regarding  niral  development.  And 
certainly  you  would  feel  that  as  regards  the  Governme;  lector,  this  < 
is  not  just  a  problem  of  Federal  Government  but  it  brings  in  the 
State  and  local  governments  as  well  and  will  take  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  governments  at  all  levels,  will  it  not? 

Governor  Rat.  No  question  about  it.  I  think  that  is  a  must. 
And  

Senator  Allen.  Yes. 

Governor  Rat  (continuing).  Without,  it  is  going  to  fail,  ^ 

Many  times  we  ar^  forced  to  contribute  money  or  raise  money 
for  matching  funds  and  I  know  it  must  seem  like  just  a  mere 
pittance  when  we  have  to  raise,  say,  $600,000  to  get  $14  million  crime 
commission  money.  It  miiat  seem  like  a  very  little  in  Washington, 
but  $600,000  is  an  laAvful'  lot  of  money  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
it  is  very  very  di$c\>Tt.  We  naturally  cannot  ..pass  up  $14  million, 
but  just  that  little  bit  is  enough  to  literally  break  us. 

Senator  Allex.  You  want  to  be  in  on  the  decisionmaking  as  to 
how  these  funds  are  going  to  be  spent,  do  you  not? 

Governor  Rat,  And  it  can  work  very  well.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example,  if  I  may,  and  I  know  you'  have  got  a  time  schedule 
to  meet  here,  but  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  ran  into  some  flood 

Eroblems,  very  serious  ones.  We' found,  however,  that  when  Pubhc^^ 
law  99  went  into  effect  where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  could  v^i^ 
ticipate  the  problem  and  build  levees  ahead  of  time,  knowing 
where  the  floods  were  going  to  be,  we  are  able  to  save  millions  of 
dollars  of  property,  both  government  and  privately  owned  property. 

Now,  how  much  smarter  that  was  to  spend  about  $2  million  to 
save  $50  million  than  what  has  happened  in  the  past  where  you 
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Wuld  wait  until  the  floods  came  and  you  would  destroy  property 
and,  worse  than  that,  we  talk  about  misery,  people  who  are  driven 
out  of  their  homes  by  floods  really  suffer  in  wallowing  misery, 
and  we  had  prevented  that  before  but  that  is  tvhat  happened  and 
then  we  would  come  back  in  and*  spend  millions'  of  dollars  to  try 
to  i:;pconstruct  and  make  everybody  happy. 

It  is  that  kind  of  planning  with  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  go'  ernment,  local  government  and  individuals  that  can  make 
government  live  and  really  ha  responsible. 

Senator  Allex.  That  is  mighty  fine.  Now,  in  a  rural  area  neces- 
sity agriculture  has  to  be  the  mainstay  and  the  foundation  of  the 
area  and,  therefore,  j^ou  must  build  on  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy  if  the  area  is  to  prosper.  Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Governor  Ray.  That  is  absolutely  correct  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
I  can  assure  you. 

Senator  Aixen\  Yet,  in  those  rural  areas  in  addition  to  a  healthy 
agricultural  economy  we  need  a  better  balance  between  agriculture 
and  industrj\  And  can  you — would  you  care  to  comment  on  the 
value  that  one- small  sound  industry'  would  Have  on  a  rural  com- 
munity in  low^a? 

Governor  R.\y.  Yes.  I  can  give  yon  several  examples.  Let  me 
just  take  one  that  I  think  fits  us  xery  well.  It  is  one  that  I  worked 
on  personally  and  I  have  some  pride  in,  I  guess,  but  the  kitchens 
of  Sarah  Lee,  a  Deerfield,  111.,  Corporation,  has  a  new  plant  in 
New  Hampton,  Iowa,  population  3,400.  They  employ  about  300 
people,  or  will  have  soon.  This  is  an  excellent  company,  well 
founded.  It  is  stable.  It  is  a  growth  industry,  and  nicer  people  you 
could  not  find  to  come  into  our  State  as  good  citizens. 

They  came  in  and  are  putting  to  work  our  people,  not  people 
from  Illinois  or  some  other  State,  but  our  people. 

Now,  that  means  the  people  from  at  least  a  radius  of  50  miles 
around  New  Hampton  who  want  to  Uve  in  rural  America,  who 
want  to  stay  here  in  the  State  of  Iowa  to  live,  have  something 
invested  in  it,  cati  now  supplement  their  income  and  they  can  go 
to  that  factory  and  they  can  still  maintain  their  Small  farms. 

We  wish  they  did  not  have  to  have  any  supplemental  income 
but  we  know  that  all  of  those  people  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
stay  on  their  farms  because  of  the  necessity  for  Inuch  larger  ones. 
But  this  is  the  kind  of  company  ^ye  are  looking  for  in  rural  Iowa. 

Now,  in  addition  t^  providing  the  jobs  and  the  opportunities, 
they  also  are  going  to  be  using  Iowa  products.  They  use  Grade  A 
butter,  eggs,  milk,  and  flour,  the  verj^  commodities  that  we  produce 
in  abundance  here  in  our  State.  So  it  is  a  na  tural  and  it  works 
so  well. 

Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  industry  that  wo  are  attracting  into  our 
State.  They  are  not  pollutant  companies.  If  they  have  any  desire 
to  pollute  or  think  tlicy  can,  wo  are  not  interested  in  them.^ 

I  think  Senator  Humphrey  mentioned  one  of  John  Love's  remarks 
in  this  regard.  "We  have  an  opportunity  in  Iowa  to  plan.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  sure  tliat  the  companies  that  come  into 
,  our  State  are  the  type  that  w'e  are  talking  about." 

Senator  Ali^x.  So  decentralization  eventually  then  would  help 
rural  America? 

Governor  Ray.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Allex.  All  over  the  Nation? 

Governor  Ray.  Very'  much,  and  of  course,  (it  keeps  the  small 
communities  around,  the  towns  alive.  It  means  new  retail  merchants, 
it-means  the  people  locally  ^?t*t  the  discounts  because  of  a  larger 
volume  of  buying.  It  means  tliat  everybody  can  have  services  and 
cultural  items  that  they  otherwise  would  be  denied. 

Senator  Allen.  Tliank  you  very  much. 

Senator  HuMPHREy.  Senator  Bellmon? 

Senator' Bellmox.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

T  would  lik-^  to  congratulate  Governor  Kay  on  his  statement. 
His  statements  sort  of  reaffirm  my  faitli  in  State  government  and 
I  am  glad  we  liave  such  a  fine  witness  to  help  kickoff  these 
hearings. 

I  want  to  ask  first  a  sort  of  facetious  (juestion.  'Everywhere  we 
have  gope — we  liave  heard  about  the  low  price  of  hogs.  Do  you 
think  revenue  sharing  would  help  raise  liog  prices? 

Governor  Ray.  I  do  not  know  liow  I  could  be  more  emphatic 
but  if  it  will  help  our  crisis,  1  will  add  a  jittle  more  emphasis. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Governor,  I  understand  you  have  a  time 
schedule,  so  I  will  try  to  be  short. 

In  Washington  we  often  have  questions  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  State  and  local  governments  could  wisely  use  these  revenue 
funds  and  also  wlietlicr  or  not  tlie  interests  of  rural  people  would 
be  given  proper  consideration.  Do  you  have  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  your  legislature  would  handle  tliis  money  wisely? 

Governor  Ray,  Well,  I  think  that  unquestionably  the  people  in 
our  State,  and  T  think  it  is  undoubtedly  true  in  other  States,  do 
have  a  feel  for  the  problems.  They  might  not  always  solve  them 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  cannot  solve  them  because 
they  have  diverse  and  different  problems  locally  in  their  own 
communities.  But  when  it  comes  to  revenue,  when  the  government 
does  rtot  have  sufficient  funds  it  means  al;5o  the  people  tliat  they 
are  taking  from  in  the  way  of  taxes  do  not  have  enough,  funds 
either,  and  as  we  liave  seen  when  we  have  gone  through  the  sluggish 
economic  year  of  last  yean  people  who  do  have  money  quit  spending 
the  money  and  we  had  a  drop  in  revenue  in  our  State  because  of 
unemployment,  because  of  the  strikes,  because  of  the  hog  prices, 
and\ consequently  we  also  had  a  drop  in  sales  income.  And  that 
means  that  the  very  time  that  goveniment  was  pinched,  we  had 
less  revenue. 

At  the  same  time  people  had  unemployment,  fewer  jobs,  and 
many  were  earning  less  money.  So  they,  too,  were  pinched. 

Now,  what  happens?  When  this  all  comes  together  we  really,  do 
not  have  places  to  go  for  funds.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  need^ 
them.  We  still  have  to  maintain  quality  education.  We  still  have 
to  provide  some  health  services  which  incidentally  are  a  problem 
in  our  State  ^because  of  ndT  having  a  sufficient  number  of  doctors 
and  not  having  them  distributed  in  the  right  places. 

We  have  these  problems  and  we  have  to  help  solve  through 
financial  help,  but  if  we  had  the  reveinie  .sharing,  to  answer  your 
question  very  specifically,  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  in  the 
State  'and  State  government  and  local  government  do  know*wh}lt 
these  problems  are;  They  do  know  they  are  severe  enough  that  they 
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-  need  additional  funds.  Thoy  cannot  continuo  to  go  back  to  the* 
taxpayer  and  say  you  Iiavo  got  to  pay  more  so  that  we  can  provide 
those  services. 

If  tliat  revenue  wouUl  come  to  us  so  that  we  had  some  flexibility 
and  could  use  it  wisely,  I  think  you  would  see  in  almost  all  cases 
it  would  be  used  wisely. 

Senator  Rw.i,Moy.  Thank  you.  Governor.  Also.  T  was  very  much 
impressod  your  initiative  in  creating  a  Council  for  Rural  Com- 
munity Development.  As  I  undeistand  it,  this  is  largely  a  co- 
ordinating effort  to  be  sure  tliat  tlie  different  agencies  involved  are 
zeroing  in  on  the  problem  of  rural  development.  But  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  this. 

Do  you  know  liow  any  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
operate  in  the  State  of  Iowa? 

Governor  R.w.  Xo,  I  do  not.  Could  you  give  me- an  idea? 

Senator  Bellmox.  There  are  in"'  counties,  T  understand,  at  least 
four — Farmets^  Home,  Soil  Conservation,  Extension  Service,  and 
CP.  So  that  is  something  like  four  hundred  officers, 

Do  you  know. of  any  efforts  iK^inc  made  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  these  officei^  toward  rural  development  ? 

Governor  Rav.  Xo.  T  tliink  it  will  help  to  liave  a  more  centralized 
location  in  Kansas  City.  At  least  wlien  we  have  major  problems,  we 
know  that  there  is  one  place  now  that  wo  can  go. 

I  would  tell  you  this,  though,  and  this  is  in  regard  to  our  own 
Rural  Development  Council.  We  are  inviting  some  of  these  people 
in.  Senator,  so  that  they  can  become  acquainted  with  oijr  council 
and  likewise  we  can  become  acquainted  with  tliem  and  their  services. 
We  had  Xate  Rubin  in  just  a  short  tinje  ago.  T  am  sorry.  Robert 
Pimm  in,  with  FHA,  and  he  d^scribed  what  he  was  able  to  do 
and  what  his  program  was  so  that  our  people  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this,  and  T  think  this  will  be  somewhat  helpful 
to  us. 

Senator  Bellmox.  But  at  tlie  moment  is  tliere  any  effort  made 
by  the  Federal  agencies  to  coordinate  all  the  efforts  of  these 
agencies  in  rural  development? 

Governor  Ray.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  if  there  is.  - 

Senator  Bei.lmov.  i  am  not  familiar  with  -it  either.  I  am' nor* 
sure  how  much  yoa  have. 

I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  any  longer  but  could  you  give  us 
a  little  more  elaboration  al)out  liow  the  Council  for  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  is  operating?  You  liave  Ix^en  in  the  business 
now  since  Febi-uary.  1  know  you  liave  not  liad  too  mucli  experience 
in  it. 

Governor  Ray.  Yes.  Well,  we  stnrted  out  .by  liaving  regular 
meetings  that  T  am  kind  of  reluctant  to  even  say.  T  tend  to  think 
in  Government  people  measure  your  effectiveness  bv  how  many 
meetings  you.  liave  and  frankly  I  fliink  that  is  pit)bably  the  worst 
criterion  we  could  use.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  we  tire 
now  beginning  to  understand  and  i*elate  one  program  to  another. 

J  mentioned  one  a  moment  ago  where  two  different  groups  were 
working  in  one  area  at  one  time  trying  to  develop  that  area. 
They  .had  a  contact.  The  contact  was  lost  because  of  not  being 
coordinated  and. this  is  the  type  of  thing  already  we  are  beginning 
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to  sec  a  tval  coor^^atod  oiTort  -in.  Wo  find  Hiat  this  is  possible,  that 
our  social  sorvic^^itlopnrtinont  can  help  in  many  a-oas  wlip^o  we 
have  field  peoph^'^out  liere  in  nii'al  parts  of  our  S'  ,te, 

Xow.  we  (lid  npt  include  tlieni  ori<rinnIly  hut  they  ui  eniploynient- 
security  came  to  us  aad  said  we  should  i>e  also  iii<-luded.  So  now 
we  are  linding  that  th^MV  ate  aj'eas  that  would  like  to  he  |)lu^<red 
into  wluit  others  anv-doin*;.  like  oui'  development  commission  and 
()K().  and  so  we  are  iu)w  he<rinnin<r  to  have  a  real  lapport  and 
tliey  are  ^aintr  out  workinor  on  a  special  prohleni  to<retluM\ 

Transportation  is  one  where  now  we  are  he<rinnin<r  to  have  some 
flow  of  information  Sack  aiul  foith  between  these  a^reneies  who 
see  a  need  like  our  developnuuit  commission  who  se(»s  a  need  that 
you  have  <rot  to  have  transpoitation  or  this, comnuuiity  cannot  havo 
an  industry  that  is  inten^stiMl  in  that  ])articular  locality.  So  we 
are  •rettin<r  I  think  a  very  <rood  understandin<r  of  what  each 
departuHuit  has  to  do  and  instead  of  startinnr  a  new  department 
or  ufreucy.  merely  now  look  to  the  one  tluit  exists.  That  is  where 
we  are  at  present,  ^ 

Scmitor  Bki,i,mov,  Thank  you.  Mr,  Chairman. 

Senator  iri'Mi'iiRKv,  (Governor,  just  one  thiufr.  T  think  it  would 
he  helpful  sometime  if  we  do  ^a^^t  for  the  record  some  data  in  connec- 
tion with  the  special  revenue  shai*in<£  protrrani  and  the  programs  that 
will  Ih*  consolidated  under  it.  aiui  the  niatchin^r  funds  that  an^  re- 
({uired  at  the  State  or  locai  le\-el, 

Xow.  the  $1,1  billion  sp.H'ial  revenue  sharing:  proposal  does  not 
re(juire  matcluntr  funds.  My  question  is.  No.  1.  could  you  provide 
us  with  what  Towa  puts  up  in  matchin<r  funds?  Tins  does  not  need 
to  be  doP"  now.  (Jovenu^r.  but  at  a  later  time.  And  my  other 
([uestion  is  would  there  be  the  ,=:ame  incentive  if  you  just  received 
special  revenue  sharin<r  fiuuls  with  no  requirements  of  matching 
funds  on  the  part  of  the  State?  Would  tliere  be  any  incentive  for 
the  St;iN  leorislature  and  for  State  authorities  to  put  up  tlie  amomit 
tliat  tliey  are  presently  puttinfr  up  to  insure  the  irupaci  or  to 
increase  the  imi)a(t  of  the  present  cr*"e<rorical  grants? 

(rovernor  Ivav.  T  think  you  ask  a  frood  (]uestion  and  T  would  he 
less  than  Iwncst  if  I  said  T  thoufrht  that  they  woidd  put  this 
money  up.  T  dare  .say  that  they  would  find  othei*  u,ses  for  the 
money  and  we  perhaps  would  lose  that  input.  I  think  that  is  a 
matt(u*  of  consideration  certainly. 

Senator  IlT'MrimKv.  I  think  we  need  to  look  into  this  one.  T  do 
not  have  any  answer  to  it  myself  and  T  am  not;  opposed  to  these 
progran^^is.  I  have  said  to  mv  colleafrues  liere  that  I  am  very 
open  minded,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  support  ^reneral  revenue 
sharino:  very  stronnfly. 

The  second  thiufr  I  would  like  to  observe  is  in  reference  to 
coordination.  Althoufijh  T  commend  you  on  youi'  rural  development 
council,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  we  must  luive  at  our 
ren:iona1  offices,  such  as  Kansas  (-ity.  or  (^hica<ro.  r^r  wherever  it  is, 
a  special  representative  of  the  President  who  is  in  charpce  of  other 
regional  directors.  In  other  words,  some  sort  of  overall  boss  so 
to  §peak. 

We  have  ambassadors  in  every  country  that  are  responsible  for  all 
Ignited  States  ))rpgrams  in  France,  namely  the  U.S,  Ambassador 
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to  France.  He  is  the  man  responsible  for  coordination  and  for 
direction  if^you  need  to  get  an  extra  opinion.  We  have  a  council 
of 'equals  in  these  regional  offices.  When  I  was  Vice  President  I 
founa  that  out.  I  discovered  that  when  I  went  around  to  regional 
offices  that  it  was  hard  to  find  out  who  was  in  charge.  Everybody 
considered  himself  like  a  member  of  the  U.N.  with  special  sover- 
eignty rather  than  considering  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  total 
govemment.  One  of  my  ideas  was  i^b^  to  establish  a  system  of 
special  Presidential  representatives^^^^^onal  administrative  spokes- 
man for  the  executive  Dranch  ot^^  Government.  If,  you^,  Governor 
Ray,  had  a  problem  of  ai^  ao^ncy  and  could  not  get  it  ironed  out, 
yoi.  i  i  nld  go  to  Mr.  X  a^^ask  him  to  please  knock  some  heads 
tor  -ri  r  so  you  could^^  your  job  done.  Right  now  they  don't 
even,  to  use  SenatorJ^e's  words  "even  march  together."  I  think 
we  ought  to  take^^ji^^ook  at  that. 
Governor  lU^KSenator,  you  sound  like  a  governor. 
SenatorK^rPHRET.  I  have  never  been  one.  It  may  be  a  frustration 
on_nrgjjjpf^rt.  [Laughter.] 

you  \'iery  much,  Governor. 
>vemor  Ray.  Thank  you  verj'  much.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity.        '      *  ^ 
Senator  HrMPiiREy.  Next  we  have  Mayor  Davis, 
Mr.  Davis,  we  greatly  appreciate  your  presence  and  wol  know  we 
also  will  be  heiJTing  f^om  representatives  of  one  of  your  local 
development  groups. 

I  believe  that  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Elmer  Vermeer  following 
Mr.  Davis. 

Will  you  both  just  proceed. 

Before  the  Governor  leaves,  may  I  say  we  will  incorporate  the 
tables  of  his  testimony  in  the  appendix  of  the  record. 
Governor  RxV.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Hx^ipiiret.  And  now 'Mr.  Davis  and  JMr.  Vermeer. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MERLE  E.  DAVIS,  MAYOR,  MAPLETON,  IOWA,  AND 
PRESIDElJT,  NORTHWEST  IOWA  MAYORS  ASSOCIATION  AND< 
ELMER  H.  VERMEER.  DIRECTOR,  LOW-RENT  HOUSING  PROJECT, 
NEW  HOMESTEAD,  SIOTTX  CENTER,  IOWA 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Northwest  Iowa  Mayors  Association  has  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  125  cities  and  towns  in  northwest  lowa  in 
the  heart  of  rural  America. 

Far  too  long,  it  has  been  easy  to  regard  rural  America  as  of 
lesser  importance  in  our  country  while  we  were- concentrating  on 
developing  larger  factories,  larger  apartment  houses,  more  trans- 
portation facilities,  taller  buildings,  and  everything  which  went 
with  heroic  materialism  in  our  large  cities.  And  we  who  have  lived 
in  rural  America  all  our  lives  must  accept  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  this  lack  of  attention  by  the  Nation  so  far  as  the  importan^^e 
of  the  rural  areas  was  concerned.  Because,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  us  now,  we  went  right  along  with  the  common  feeling  that  a 
shack  here  and  there  in  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  dirt  streets 
in  front  of  our  homes,  were  simply  all  that  we  could  expect  because, 
after  all.  we  were  only  Americans  farmers* 
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But  during  the  past  "few  decades,  our  predecessors  provided 
excellent  educational  institutions,  and  modern  texhnologj-  provided 
the  same  means  of  communication  for  rural  America  as  the  metro- 
politan areas  enjoyed;  we  have  been  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
living  in  rural  America  is  suburban  living  at  its  best,  provided 
we  were  given  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  wealth  ov  the  land 
as  well.  An^  so  while  agriculture  still  suffers  from  a  very  unfair 
turn  of  the  dollar  bill,  we  have  none  the  less  wound  up  with 
reasonably  clean  air,  rivei*s  that  are  not  polluted  as  badly  as  the 
rivers  accommodating  the  mass  populations,  and  at  least  a  major 
portion  of  our  landscape  is  covered  with  growing  things  rather  than 
concrete  or  asphalt  paving. 

And  so  it  is  that  by  accident  rather  than  by  plan,  that  we  wind 
up  on  the  garden  spot  of  our  Nation.  TTnfortunately,  our  economic 
'  base  is  not  such  as  will  provide  tlie  necessary  funds  to  benefit  by 
and  preserve  the  heritage  we  have. 

In  the  last  decade,  many  Federal  programs  have  been  developed 
which  can  help  rural  America  continue  in  orderly  development. 
We  look  for  a  development  so  that  we  can  share'  with  our  city 
neighbors,  hopefully,  to  relieve  the  mass  congestion  that  exists 
in  the  urban  neighborhoods,  and  furtliermore,  to  provide  a  clean, 
healthy  and  happy  environment  for  family  living  for  the  future 
generations  of  this  great  land. 

The  programs  developed  during  the  past  years,  although  not 
always  adequately  funded,  have  provided  the' start  for  rural  de- 
velopment that  is  so  essential.  Most  Federal  funds  requiring  match- 
ing funds  have  -been  generous  enougli  to  provide  facilities  and 
programs  on  the  local  level  without  an  overburdening  requirement 
of  local  funds.  And  at  the  same  time,  tlie  local  participation  de- 
mands the  responsibility  on  the  local  level  to  create  a  sense  of 
pride  in  the  program.  Outright  giveaways  by  tlic  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  So  little  more  tliaii  provide  the  vehicle  for  tlie  continu- 
ation of  inadequate  services  by  ^tlie  replacement  of  local  ta.xing 
programs. 

We  believe  there  should  he  incentives,  :ivA  we  would  know  of  no 
better  incentives  than  a  niatclnng-fund  program  for  priorities 
established  by  local  citizens  who  are  willing  to  sliaro  in  the  funding. 
So,  in  that  respect,  we  say.  keep  up  the  good  work,  strengthen 
the  programs,  and  let  us  insi.st  on  proper  funding  of  the  programs 
already  in  existence. 

One  of  the  finest  programs  to  .serve  our  rural  area  has  been  that 
of  low-rent  liousing.  It  .serves  to  hold  the  elderly  near  to  families, 
churches,  and  social  organizations  where  they. have  spent  their  lives. 
,\s  part  of  my  presentation  on  behalf  of  rural  municipalities,  may 
r  yield  a  few  minutes  of  my  time  to  ^Ir.  Elmer  H, ,  Vern.eer, 
director  of  tlic  low-rent  housing  project  at  Sioux  Center,  Iowa,  and 
after  which  I  will  conclude  my 'remarks. 

Senator  Humphrey,  Mr.  Vermeer,  we  will  hear  from  you  now, 
and  speak  right  up. 

Mr.  Vermeer.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

My  name  is  Elmer  H,  Vermeer,  director  of  tlie  low-rent  housing 
project,  New  Honricstead,  at  S^oux  Center,  Iowa.  Our  community 
IS  most  appreciative  of  the  committee's  interest  and  concerns  in 
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rural  America,  and  I  appreciate  Mayor*  Davis  sharing  a  few 
minutes  of  time  with  me. 

The  city  of  Sioux  Center,  Iowa,  has  a  population  of  3,450,  and 
is  one  of  the  major  a^icultural  service  centers  in  Sioux  County. 
A  majority  of  the  ^citizens  in  Sioi^  Center  are  of  Dutch  descent, 
and  many  of  our  farmers  in  tlie  Sioux  Center  trade  territory  are 
farming  land  which  was  homesteaded  by  their  families  about  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Many  years  ago  small  rural  communities  served  primarily  as 
a  trade  center  for  foods,  textiles,  and  implement  needs.  Further- 
more, years  ago  the  "community"  was  considered  as  those  people 
living  within  the  incorporated  limits  of  a  town,  and  those  living 
outside  those  limits  were  considered  farmer  customers.  Today, 
however,  these  lines  have'  disappeared,  and  whether  we  live  inside 
of  the  city  limits  or  outside,  our  interests  are  in  common,  seeking 

§ood  living  qualities  for  all  of  our  citizens  both  urban  and  rural, 
o  even  while  the  main  street  business  section  still  serves  impor- 
tantly in  the  distribution  of  food,  clothing,  and  farming  require- 
ments, the  function  of  the  trade  community  is  much  more  than 
trade. 

The  country  school  house  has  left  the  scene,  many  rural  churches 
no  longer  exist,  and  the  rural  town  is  now  the  center  of  activity 
for  the  entire  trade  area.  So  it  becomes  necessai^that  the  rurjfi 
town  provide  the  necessarj'  facilities  and  functions  tor  comfortable^ 
and  healthy  living. 

The  low  density  of  population  as  compared  with  dollar  costs 
for  community  facilities  means  that  many  small  communities  find 
themselves  in  a  financial  bind  to  provide  these  needs  and  facilities 
so  essential  to  provide  a  quality  of  living  to  ;keep  our  people 
in  the  rural  area,  and  to  avoid  ii  further  piling  up  of  population 
in  the  metropolitan  centers. 

My  own  particular  work  has  been  that  of  serving  the  M)lder 
citizens  in  our  community,  and  the  low-rent  housing  project  has 
done  this  most  efficiently.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  because 
a  low-rent  housing  piojcct  serves  our  elderly  friends,  that  the 
Federal  funds  involved  have  a  particular  efficiency  in  the  turnover 
of  occupancy.  After  serving  the  Golden  Years,  the  facilities  are 
available  for  a  continuing  group  of  occupants.  I  wish  to  bear  per- 
sonal testimony  as  to  the  tremendous  efficiency  of  the  low-rent 
housing  program,  and  in  addition,  the  tremendous  blessing  of 
happiness  and  security  which  it  has  brought  to  our  elderly  loved 
ones  with  limited  income.  They  have  been  happy,  and  the  program 
serves  to  keep  elderly  people  near  their  home  roots  of  families, 
churches,  and  social  institutions. 

But  in  a  very  widest  sense,  the  small  rural  community  lacks  the 
capital  to  provide  facilities  for  its  people,  and  I  therefore  join  in 
the  request  in  the  principle  that  the  programs  of  matching  funds 
and  categorical  grants  have  taught  our  people  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility to  share  in  the  capital  outlay,  and  to  utilize  the  capital  sharing 
available* from  State  and  Federal  programs. 

In  addition  to  a  beautiful  low-rent  housing  facilit}%-  our  fine 
hospital,  recreational,  and  other  facilities  in  whii^h  there  have  been 
Federal  grants  have  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  living 
qualities  for  all  age  groups  in  rural  America. 
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It  is  absoluKly  essential  that  Federal  and  State  programs  be 
updated  to  meet  continuing  needs  and  demands,  so  that  the  rural 
conimunities,  and  larger  population  centers  can  finance  the  needed 
facilities  to  assure  a  continued  orderly  development  of  communities. 
We  hope  that  this  committee  will  concentrate  on  the  continuation 
of  Federal  matching-fund  programs,  as  well  as  to  look  into  every 
possible  expansion  of  existing  programs  to  encourage  continued 
community  growth. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Davis.  You  have  more 
to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vermeer.  v 
Doubtless,  there  are  sonife  programs  which  can  be  improved  in 
their  organization.  Perhaps  in  some  instances,  bureaucracy  has  been 
the  case  of  frustration  on  the  local  level.  Again,  if  we  are  alert 
to  ouK.  own  responsibilities  and  needs,  we  believe  we  can  compete . 
and  cope  with  some  of  this  administrative  machinery,  and  to  the* 
extent  that  is  necessary,  the  Congrefes  can  correct  some  of  the 
faults*and  problems. 

Of  course,  we  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  every  program 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  make  all  programs  more  workable. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  us  to  lament  about  red  tape  is  only  to 
say,  "we  are  not  capable  of  participation  in  a  sophisticated 
program." 

We  recognize  fully  that  while  it  may  require  reams  of  paperwork 
in  some  programs,  we  also  recognize  that  without  very  careful 
control  the  program  can  become  nothing  more  than  the  Federal 
trough  for  whatever  give-away  may  be  available,  and  thereby 
precipitate  a  breakdown  in  the  program.  So  we  are  willing  to  work 
with  and  cut  through  the  red  tape,  and  w6  plead  with  you  to 
continue  and  expand  the  program  so  essential  to  rural  America. 

The  proposals  as  to  revenu?  sharing  sound  most  tempting,  but 
we  fear  that  a  routine  return  of  revenue  to  local  communities 
could  very  well  serve  to  reduce  local  effort  and  destroy  lopal 
incentive.  This  is  not  to  say  that  municipalities  large  and  small 
would  not  welcome  the  supplemental  revenues.  In  fact,  there  is 
desperate  need  for  these  revenues,  but  in  our  opinion  Federal  match- 
ing funds  have  provided  goals  for  communities  which  a^gain  and 
again  have  stimulated  communities  to  greater  effort.  As  a  general 
principle,  we  believe  that  Federal  participation  and  partnership 
has  served  to  encourage  the  very  best  of  our  community  effort. 

With  proper  programing  on  the  Federal  level,  rural  America 
holds  the  key  to  real  glimmer  of  hope  in  erasing  much  of  the 
abuse  we  have  caused  in.  the  ill-managed  Tjs&^crf  ouj*  natural  re- 
sources. Some  of  our  greatest  resources  are  to  be  found  ~in  com^-^ 
munity  efforts  to  utilize  the  intelligence  and  physical  integrity  of 
our  people  in  redeveloping  and  properly  managing  our  American 
heritage  so  that  all  people  of  this  great  land  may  enjoy  a  healthy, 


happy  and  fruitful  life  in  serving  God  and  our  fellow  man. 

Senator  Humphret.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dkvis.  I  gather 
from  your  statement  and  from  the  statement  of  your  associate,  Mr. 
Vermeer,  that  you  feel  that  the  categorical  grants  that  require 
matching  assistance  and  matching  cooper^ition  by  local  governments 
and  States  is  desirable,  that  those  programs  are  desirable? 
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Jtfr.  .Davis.  Yes,  we  enjoy  the  programs.  ^ 
Senator  Humphret.  Are  you  concerned  that  by  pooling  or  by 
special  revenue  sharing,  where  you  abolish  the  categorial  grants 
and  put  it  all  in  one  lump,  so  to  speak,  that  you  would  lose  some 
of  the  initiative  and  involvement  at  the  local  level  resulting  from 
matching  funds?  In  other  words,  the  present  program  may  provide 
70  percent  Federal  funds  if  you  could  raise  30  percent  local  funds. 
Under  special  revenue  sharing  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide the  State  with  70  percent  with  no  requirement  for  local  or 
State  matching  funds.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  30  percent 
normally  contributed  or  matched  locally  would  not  be  raised? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  real  sure  that  I  understand  your  question, 
Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Httmphret.  Let  me  just  make  it  simple.  The  Federal 
Government  gives  you  $100,000  if  you  can  raise  $30,000  unv^er  the 
present  program  for  some  particular  project.  Under  special  revenue 
sharing  you'iiwjuld  just  get  the  $100,000,  but  with  no  requirement 
that  you  raise-^  $30,000.  Do  you  think  you  would  raise  the  $30,000 
ut  there  was  not  the  requirement  | 

Mr.  DavI3.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  oAn  answer  that. 

Senator  Humphret.  Wenxsyfiat  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  we  could,  yes. 

Senator  Humphret.  That  is  what  I  was  wondering  because  in 
your  statement  you  indicated  that  you  were  worried  a  little  bit.  You 
said  thfe  local  participation  demands  the  responsibility  on  the  local 
level  to  treate  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  program.  Outright  giveaways 
by  the  "'Federal  Government  could  do  little  more  than  provide  the 
vehicle  for  continuation  of  inadequate  services  by  the  replacement 
of  local  taxing  programs. 

I  had  a  feeling  that  there  was  some  doubt  in  your  mind.  I  do 
not  say  a  certainty,  but  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  the  equal  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local 
^governments. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  feel  that  these  funds  would  be  properly  spent  if 
local  go^^ernments  would  match  these  programs.  If  they  receive  a 
large  amoj-mt  of  money,  they  ipay  just  go  out  and  just  waste  it, 
throw  it  away,  and  if  they  participate  in  it,  some,  of  their  money 
goes  into  it,  they  are  going  to  be  careful  about  what  they  do. 

Senator  Humphret.  So  wliat  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Davis,  is  that 
by  having  matching  requirements,  you  ^et  more  responsibility  in 
the  use  of  the  funds  that  are  made  available? 

Mr.  D.ms.  Correct.  - 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is, your  point  of  view? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Miuxr.  Just  a  comment.  I  do  not  want  to  get  too  c6n- 
fused  over  what  is  general  revenue  sharing  and  what  is  special 
revenue  sharing.  But  this  general  revenue  sharing  of  $5  billion 
which  Governor  Ray  referred  to,  which  would  mean  abcwt  $75 
million  for  Iowa,  and  would  be  more  than  our  normal  share  because 
of  the  factors  that  are  involved,  has  a  factor  that  ought  to  appeal 
to  mayors  and  that  factor  is  State  and  local  tax  effort. 
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Now,  this  is  why  some  States  do  not  like  it,  because  there  is  a 
three-factor  formula — population,  per  capita  net  income,  and  State 
and  local  tax  effoit. 

I  know  one  State  whoso  Governor  appeared  before  us  is  a  State 
very  high  up  on  population,  very  high  up  on  per  capita  inceme, 
and  way  down  low  on  State  and  local  tax  effort.  So  they  are  not 
going  to  get  as  good  a  share  of  that  $5  billion  as,  for  example, 
Iowa,  because  we  have  a  relatively  high  State  and  local  tax. 

S  ae  of  the  funds  in  turn  are  parceled  out  through  the  munici- 
palities. It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  would  appeal  to  you  because 
the  money  would  come  directly  to  you  Jind  then  you  could  decide 
what  you  want  to  use  it  for. 

As  it  is  now,  when  you  got  a  categorical  aid  project,  and  you 
have  to  put  up  the  matching  funds,  you  are  pretty  well  restricted 
as  to  what  choice  you  have. 

Under  the  general  revenue  sharing  approach,  you  can  decide 
whether  you  need  some  sewer  money  or  some  wat^r  money  or 
maybe  some  electric  energy-  money  or  housing  money,  and  you  set 
your  own  priorities,  which  is  what  I  would  tTiink  you  would  want 
to  do.  Furthermore,  since  State  and  local  tax  effort  is  a  measure- 
ment there,  I  think  you  would  watch  the  way  you  spent  that  pretty 
carefully. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  we  can  have  what  you  are 
advocating  and  still  have  this  revenue  sharing  principle  but  I  think 
it  should  be  on  a  very  important  basis  which  is  what  you  under- 
scored. It  should  be  done  on  a  basis  that  is  going  to  let  the  money 
be  spent  where  it  needs  to  l>e  spent  and  not  just  on  superficial  or 
marginal  type  projects. 

I  am  sure  that  is  what  Mr.  Vormeer  has  in  mind. 
,  JVir.  Vermeer.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Bellmon'? 

Senator  Bellmov.  No  questions. 

Senator  Hitmphrey.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen, 
for  ^'our  testimony,  and  I  would  suggest  at  this  point  in  the  record 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  from  the  housing  director 
of  Sioux  Center  that  we  might  put  the  testimony  of  Mayor  TePaske 
m  the  record  at  this  point,  so  it  will  fit  together  very  nicely.  He 
presented  his  statement  to  us  earlier  today  on  the  bus  during  our 
trip  between  LeMars  and  Sioux  City. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  app.jciate  your  testimony  and  thank 
you  for  your  comment. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Maurice  A.  TePaske,  Mayor,  Sioux  Tenter.  Iowa 

Gentlemen,  we  deeply  apin-eciate  this  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  distin- 
guishe<r  members  on  these  matters  of  utmost  import ;i nee.  For  tho«e  of  us  who 
are  the  permanent  residents  of  our  rural  areas,  the;  *  nre  subjects  of  tremen- 
dous importance.  At  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  on  general  program  is  that 
as  fo  how  to  provide  adequate  commuaity  services  ni  a  static  or  shrinking 
population  and  tax  lase.  Without  going  into  great  d<  >il.  it  is  obvimis  that  in 
thepophistication  of  modern  society,  there  is  a  "snow  ;  ing'*  of  tlie  problem  in 
that  the  out-migration  of*  our  population  from  the  :i  .1  area  has  caused  a 
crisis  for'  which  there  is  no  easy  solution. 
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The  uncertainties  of  weather,  prices,  markets,  coupled  with  inflation  in  the 
production  costs  and  soaring  capital  requireiuents  have  all  taced  agriculture 
with  problems  farther  than  eVer  trom  solution.  1  mention  these  only  because 
I  must  recognize  that  a  discussion  of  these  most  significant  matters  must  be 
left  to  agricultural  economists  ana  experts,  and  to  which  discussion  X  caH  add 
nothing. 

However,  as  a  mayor  of  a  small  but  thriving  agricultural  community  for  32 
consecutive  years,  X  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  some  observations 
with  your  distinguished  delegation.  AU  of  Xovva  is  proud  of  her  Senatorial 
and  Congressional  delegation,  and  even  its  diversity  is  part  of  its  strength  in^ 
a  democratic  society. 

So  may  1  abruptly  come  to  the  point  by  quoting  Congressman  Mills  who 
made  the  comment  in  reierence  to  revenue  sharing,  "^uoney  Is  the  name  of 
the  game And  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  "game"  in  which  rural  com- 
munities should  be  'required  to  "piay*'  is  that  through  the  processes  financial, 
social  and  psychoiogical,  of  the  incentives  ot  categorical  grants. 

Although  we  sometimes  have  dilliculty  in  convincing  our  rural  friends  of 
these  tacts,  over  900  of  loVva's  iHK>  municipalities  exist  tor  only  one  reason :  t ) 
serve  the  agricultural  community  where  we  are  located.  There  are  no  rea 
urban-rural  dlfterences  for  the  vast  number  of  Iowa's  communities.  The  better 
the  rural  municipality  serves  the  agriculture  territory  around  us,  the  better 
are  the  living  qualities  for  both  rural  and  urban  residents  alike,  and  thereby' 
the  municipality  retains  its  right  to  continued  existence. 

A  parade  of  experts  has  told  us  that  Xowa  has  "too  many  small  towns," 
and  once  having  admitted  the  principle,  you  are  immediately  Involved  in  a 
most  painful  discussion  as  to  wha<^  to  do  about  it.  It  every  existing  munici- 
pality  is  to  survive  and  provide  viable  living  qualities  in  a  modem  society, 
''we  are  licked  before  we  start."  No(  only  will  society  find  itself  unable  to 
allocate  sufficient  resou^s,  hut  even  if  it  did,  It  would  be  perpetuating  and 
keeping  alive  inefficiency. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  first  point  of  emphasis:  a  firm  endorsement  of 
categorical  grants  by  which  through  federal  and  state  partnership,  incentives 
and  inducements  are  offered  to  those  communities  which  are  willing  to 
demonstrate  the  energy,  the  effort  and  the  capacity  to  help  themselves.  No 
matter  what  form  Revenue  Sharing  takes.  It  should  never  be  permitted  to 
rob  individuals  and  communities  o^<  their  initiative  and  effort.  Federal 
matching  funds  have  already  demonstrated  the  processes  by  which  a  com- 
munity can  prove  its'  right  to  continue  existence.  The  encouragement  offered 
in  this  way  to  generate  community  effort  and  concern,  first  of  all  in  a 
wide  variety  of  options  and  priorities,  and  then  to  do  its  share  through 
bonding,  taxation  or  Individual  contributions,  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  ever  devised  to  promote  community  development.  It  is  s«pslble,  fair, 
and  leaves  the  decision  with  the  people  themselves  as  to  how  well  they  wish 
to  serve  themselves,  their  communities,  and  all  of  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

Both  within  the  community  Itself,  and  also  among  neighboring  communities, 
included  in  the  application  of  matching-fund  programs  should  be  the  en- 
couragement to  the  work  on  joint  ventures.  The  possibilities  in  this  respect 
are  limitless ;  In  actual  application,  only  the  first  feeble  steps  have  been  taken. 
An  infinite  number  of  community  programs  can  be  maintained  or  enhanced 
in  their  service  tr  society  by  offering  strong  encouragement  to  full  utilization 
of  facilities  and  personnel.  The  Mott  Program  of  the  Flint  Board  of  Education, 
relating  to  the  community  school  concept,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  more 
efficient  i^tillzation  of  community  facilities.  These  principles  can  be  applied 
totally  or  In  part  to  scores  of  situations  in  our  society,  and  become  virtually 
a  matter  of  survival  in  the  rural  areas.  Let  me  mention  an  area  of  community 
activity  where  resistance  to  the  principle  Is  almost  traditional.  Is  there  any 
reason  in  our  small  communities  (or  large  population  centers!)  that  the 
school  library  and  the  public  library  be  a  joint  venture  for  the  entire  com- 
munity? I  mention  this  example  because  seemingly  it  should  be  so  obvious 
that  sharing  the  use  o^  books  would  be  one  of  society's  greatest  economies, 
and  yet  this^ principle  of  joint  use  of  library  facilities  has  never  found  any 
acceptance.  So  I  respectfully  submit  that  it  1^  at  this  very  point  and  In  this 
area  that  the  principle  of  matching  funds  should  be  applied  to  encourage 
people  to  work  together  instead  of  working  separately. 
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There  are  three  specific  areas,  all  of  them  exceedingly  complex,  but  worthy 
of  continued  federal  guidance  and  support.  I  will  comment  on  them  just  briefly. 

I.  Health  cure  in  rural  areas.  The  specialization  and  sophistication  of  ht*altli 
care  tends  to  follow  the  out-migration  of  population  t'rom  the  rural  area, 
and  as  a  result,  under  present- systems  for  the  delivery  of  health  care,  the 
rural  area  will  tind  itself  farther  and  farther  away  from  health  facilities  and 
personnel.  ND  matter  what  pattern  is  indicated  in  the  future  for  payment 
of  health  services,  the  natural  operation  of  economics  will  deprive  sparsely- 
settled  rural  areas  of  adequate  health  service.  I  believe  that  reversal  of  this 
process  can  be  achieved  by  massive  increases  in  the  supply  of  health  mjfii- 
power  at  every  level,  with  special  inducements  tp  health  practitioners  to 
locate  in  rural  areas.  As  an  example,  at  -the  pr^nt  rate  of  attrition,  very 
shortly  there  will  be  no  general  practitioners  left  in  acy  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities. This  is  not  a  complaint  or  attack  oifi  any  professional  group ;  it  is 
a  reminder  of  society's  failure,  and  unless  the  situation  is  corrected,  small 
communities  are  doomed.  r 

II.  The  transportation  needs  of  the  rural  area  must  take  into  consideration 
more  than  just  the  economic  feasibility  studies  of  '"trajjlc  counts"  The  supply 
of  new  primary  highway  construction  in  the  rural  areas  has  not  kept  pace 
with  modern  automobile  construction  and  speeds;  plus  railroad,  and  airline 
service  continues  to  become  more  limited,  and  the  absence  of  diagonal  highways 
in  Iowa  linking  the  rural  and  urban  centers  with  more  direct  transportation 
has  saddled  Iowa  wl':h  built-{h  transportation  inefficiencies. 

III.  Low-cost  recreation.  Federal  funding  and  matching  funds  can  continue 
to  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  quality  of  rural  living  through 
various  recreational.  Open  Space,  and  other  similar  programs.  Spme  of  these 
efforts  have  lent  themselves  to  unfortunate  innuendoes  and  political  bigotry, 
but  the  principle  stands  firm  that  encouragement  toward  the  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  leisure  time  is  of  the  utmost  importance  socially  and 
economically  for  our  rural  areas. 

Nobody  has  said  it  better  and  more  concise  than  John  W.  Gardner  who 
recently  said  that  Americans  must  tax  themselves  "to  deal  with  what  ails  us. 
Handing  money  back  to  the  private  sector  in  tax  cuts  and  starving  the  public 
sector,  is  the  formula  for  making  us — as  individuals — richer  and  richer,  and 
filthier  and  filthier  communities  more  and  more  stained  with  consumer  good? 
in  unlivable  environment." 

If  we  can  keep  our  public  revenues  in  perspective  with  what  is  happening 
to  the  private  and  affluent  indulgence  of  our  own  wishes,  then  there  is  no 
escaping  the  conclusion  that  those  dollars  we  ^pend  in  combined  efforts 
have  brought  us  infinitely  greater  service  aj?&  efficiency  than  virtually  any 
other  money  we  spend. 

Again,  may  I  express  my  appreciation  of  our  efforts  and  concerns  for  a  better 
life  for  rural  America. 

Senator  Humphret.  We  now  have  Congressman  Wiley  Mayne.^ 
Congressman,  this  is  your  home  town,  your  home  district,  so  we 
welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILEY  MAYNE,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  SIXTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
IOWA 

Representative  Mayxe.  That  is  correct.  Senator  Humphrey,  and 
other  distinguislied  members  )f  the  subcommittee.  It  certainly  is  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  welcome  you  here,  to  northwest  Iowa. 

Of  course.  Senator  Miller  needs  no  introduction  here  as  this  is 
also  his  home  town,  and  I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  and  welcome  my  \olleagues.  Congressman  Culver  of 
Iowa's  2nd  District  and  Congressmen  Abourezk  and  Denholm  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  particularly  to  commend  you  and  to  thank 
you  for  having  arranged  the  field  trip  this  morning  which  included 
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the  visit  to  the  Loren  Haiino  farm  in  Plymoiitli  County.  I  think 
that  in  all  probability  there  will  bo  no  time  whicli  this  distinguished 
subcommittee  will  spend  during  all  of  its  activities  which  will  be' 
more  genuinely  informative  of  what  is  going  on  in  rural  America 
than  this  visit  to  the  Hanno  place  and  the  conversations  which 
you  an/[l  the  other  members  of  tlie  subconmiittee  were  able  to  have 
with  Mr.  Hanno  and  liis  neighbors. 

As  you  Very  well  put  it  in  your  remarks  at  the  Hanno  place, 
you  were  able  to  talk  there  first-hand  with  actual  farm  operators, 
bona  fide  farmers  ^nd  their  children  and  assistants  who  are  actually 
undertaking  agriculture  in  America  todfty. 

f  appreciate  liow  the  great  the  pressures  of  scheduling  are  in 
setting  up  an  itinerary  for  a  subcommittee  sucli  as  this,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  deeply  appreciate  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
farmers  of  northwest  Iowa' deeply  appreciate  that  they  did  have 
some  chance  to  talk  to  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee directly,  face  to  face,  about  the  problems  which  they  are 
facing. 

I  regret  that  w;e  could  have  only  1  hour  there  learning  their 
views.  I  think  that  hour  was  spent  to  the  fullest  advantage  but  it 
certainly  would  have  been  better  jf  we  could  have  had  even  more 
time.  But  in  scheduling  these  things  I  know  how  everyone  wants 
to  get  into  the  act  and  too  often  we  wind  up  with  ^eryone  getting 
t  to  put  in  his  two  bits'  worth  about  the  problems  of  rural  develop- 
ment and  farming  except  the  farmer  himself. 

I  note  that  on  this  afternoon's  agenda  there  is  only  one  actual 
farmer  operator  who  is  engaged  in  full-time  farming  who  is  on 
.  the  entire        hour  agenda  this  afternoon. 

Now,  I  know  you  have  pointed  out  that  there  will  be  opportuni> 
ties  for  representatives  or  the  farm  organizations  to  speak  later, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  absolutely  vital  that  we  talk  directly  to  the  x 
farmers  of  America  about  farnri  problems.  There  are  many  people — 
this  is  not  said  in  derogation  of  any  of  the  distinguished  people 
who  will  appear  on  this  program  this  afternoon,  many  of  whom 
are  vastly  experienced  in  community  development  and  will  have  a 
very  distin^ished  and  worthy  contriBVition  to  make.  But  I  prize 
the  time  that  you  gave  to  the  farmer^  of  America  this  morning 
where  they  had  an  opportunity  to  spe^  for  themselves  and  I  per> 
sonally  would  have  been  very  glad  toyield  my  time  this  afternoon 
to  some  northwest  Iowa  farmer  if  /hat  were  possible. 

Knowing  of  your  deep  conceW^or  agriculture,  I  want  again  to 
thank  you  particularly  for  that  field  trip  to  tlje  Hanno  farm  this 
morning  p^d  to  urge  upon  you  that  you  make  every  effort  to  allocate 
substantially  more  time  to  such  visits  to  farms  on  the  subcommittee's 
future  trips, 

I  have  been  holding  a  series  of  meetings  with  farmers  through- 
out this  district  during  this  spring  and  I  can  report  to  you  that  I 
find  they  have  pretty  much  the  same  concerns  as  those  which  were 
expressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Hanno  and  hig  neighbors  this  morning, 
and  they  all  agree  that  the  greatest  singly  thing  which  is  needed 
for  rural  development  is  improved  farm  income. 

This  would  enable  more  farmers  to  remain  on  the  farms,  living 
useful  productive  lives  for  America.  They  would  continue  to  pa- 
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tronize  the  iiidepondent  small  businessmen  in  thousands  of  rural 
communities  who  have  been  so  hard  hit  as  liave  the  farmers  been 
by  the  draining  out  of  farm  and  small,  town  population  from 
Middle  America.  And  the  farmers  who  have  met  with  me  in  these 
instances  during  the  spring  agree  that  the  l)est  way  to  increase 
farm'  income  is  to  improve  the  prices  of  farm  commodities  in  the 
marketplace. 

Farmei-s  nrgently  need  expanded  and  more  flexible  farm  credit, 
and  this  is  essentially  true  of  younger  farmers  just  starting  out  on 
their  own.  They  are  more  than  willing  to  continue  to  do  their  full 
sliare  in  preserving  the  environment,  and  our  farmers  'n\  this  area 
have  been  working  in  soil  conservation  project^  and  doing  more 
than  fheir  share  for  many  years.  But  to  that  end,  they  are  asking 
the  Government  to  increase  funding  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
and  watershed  projects. 

Xow,  I  have  returned  from  these  meetings  with  farmers  in  this 
area  back  to  Washington  to  report  their  needs  and  views,  and  have 
done  my  best  working  with  you  and  other  members  of  the  Congress 
to  obtain  Government  action  in  line  with  the  very  reasonable  re- 
quests of  these  farmers,  and  I  was  very  gratified  to  note  that  in 
•  his  farm  message  yesterday.  President  Xi.xon  certainly  showed 
that  those  requests  have  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  He  announced  a 
number  of  higMy  significant  steps  to  improve  rural  development 
and  farm  income  including  the  following: 

(a)  Insured  farm  ownership  loans  will  be  increased  from  $210 
million  to  'r^XyO  million  next  year. 

(6)  The  federally  insured  loan  program  for  building  water  and 
sewer  systems  in  rural  areas  will  be  increased  by  $100  million  this 
year  afid  $111  million  next  year. 

(c)  $28  million  more  will  be  spent  next  year  for  Federal  grants 
for  small  watershed  projects — that  is  a  raise  to  $105  million — and 
loan  programs  to  help  local  communities  finance  thi'ir  share  of  these 
watershed  projects  will  be  quadrupled. 

(d)  $12  million  more  will  be  spent  next  year  on  the  Soil  Con- 
.servation  Service. 

(e)  The  President  is  asking  Congress  for  $7.6  million  additional 
for  Federal  and  State  agricultural  research  for  fightin^^  c^orn  blight 
and  other  plant  diseases. 

(/)  The  Nixon  administration  will  continue  to  promote  increased 
supports  of  our  agricultural  products  which  are  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  middle  America.  We  are  now  exporting  more  than 
half  of  the  soybeans  grown  in  America.  The  average  Tow  a  farm 
receives  $3,632  gross  income  per  year  from  exports.  FiUTii  exports 
will  reach  a  record  $7.4  billion  this  year,  but  the  President  has 
announced  a  goal  of  $10  billion  and  is  asking  Congress  for  an  extra 
$1  million  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  which  helps  fanners 
expand  overseas  sales. 

\ye  are  very  hopeful  that  the  increased  flexibility  of  the  new 
farm  program  will  also  give  our  farmers  greater  freedom  to  make 
their  own  planning  decisions  and  have  a  In^ter  chance  to  maximize 
farm  income,  and  here  in  this  great  cattle  and  hog  feeding  area, 
the  increased  flexibility  has  made  the  program  more  attractive  fo 
our  farmers  who  are  participating  in  record  numlx*rs  because  they 
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can  now  participate  in  the  program  and  still  grow  the  grain  that 
they  need  on  their  own  farms. 

You  heard  this  morninff  on  the  bus  that  heretofore  many  farmers 
have  had  to  buy  corn.  They  could  not  raise  enough  corn  for  their 
Qwn  feeding  requirements  and  participate  in  the  national  program. 
That  is  being  changed  this  year.  And  while  liog  prices  remain 
distressingly  Tow,  the  Department  of  Agricilture  has  been  making 
the  largest  pork  purchases  in  the  last  15  years.  They  are  the  largest 
this  year  of  any  in  the  last  15  years,  the  largest  since  ii)56;  purchases 
for  Federal  distribution  and  school  lunch  programi/ 

The  Department  has  also  tried  to'persuade  chain  stores  and  meat 
packers  to  stop  dragging  their  heols  on. passing  lower  hog  prices  on 
to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  some 
packers  and  retailers  have  continued  to  exploit  depressed  hog 
markets  by  retaining  exhor^itant  nuirkups  and  profits,  and  this 
may  well  require  corrective  action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr^ Chairman,  my  time  has  almost  elapsed.  I  want  to  keep  within 
tlie  10  niinute.s  allotted  to  me  l)ocause  T  know  you  have  real  problems 
witli  your  schedule,  but  T  do  want  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  have 
a  long  association  with  rural  America  certainly  look  with  favor 
upon  wliat  appeanf  to  be  this  sudden  surge  of  national  concern 
for  the  problems  confronting  this  section  of  our  country.  For  too 
long  rural  America  has  been  the  stepchild  where  Federal  assistance 
was  concerned.  The  resonrres  of  this  great  Nation  have  been  em- 
ployed to  combat  the  problems  of  the  metropolitan  areas  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  problem,  rural  to 
urban  migration. 

Granted,  the  problems  of  our  cities  are  profound  and  cannot 
be  neglected.  I  doubt  anyone  here  today  would  advocate  that  they 
should  be.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  achieve  an  overall 
f)erspective  of  the  problem  if  satisfactory  solutions  are  to  be  found. 

Our  population  continues  to  ('oncentrate  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country,  primarily  along  the  east  and  west  coasts.  With  increases 
in  size  our  cities  have  Iwome  less  and  less  governable.  Essential 
public  services  such  as  adequate  police  protection  and  sanitation 
disposal  are  becoming  more  difficult  to  provide. 

In  other  areas  of  the  country  the  exodus  from  rural  areas  has 
drained  the  local  communities  of  thei^'  most  valuable  resource — 
people.  The  time  is  long  overdue  to  turn  the  attention  and  talents 
of  this  Nation  to  the  problems  of  rural  America,  and  I  know  that 
that  is  th('  mission  of  this  distinguished  committee.  T  wish  you 
every  success  and'  I  promise  you  every  cooperation.  i 

Now,  T  would  like  permission  to  submit  ihe  remain Ai"  of  my 
statement  in  writing  because  I  realize  my  time  i.s  up.  ) 

Seruitor  HrMruRKV.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Congressnuxn,  and 
thank  you  for  a  very  informative  and  helpful  statement. 

Just  one  or  t<vo  observations  for  the  record  here.  T  think  all  of 
us  agree  with  you  as  to  the  critical  need  for  better  farm  income. 
This  has  l>een  a  constant  ^struggle  in  this  country  for  50  years  and 
it  still  is  not  one  that  we  have  mastered. 

The  reason  this  sul)committee  is  Sot  doing  more  about  it  is  we 
have  jurisdictional  problems.  Being  ^lembors  of  Congress  T  think 
we  all  understand  tnat.  We  have  the  Subcommittees  on  Commodity 
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Programs,  We  also  have  a  Special  Sijpcommittee  on  Farm  Credit. 
So  we  touch  these  things  peripherally,  so  to  speak.  We  do  not  want 
to  run  head-on  into  other  subcommittees  that  nave  specific  responsi- 
bilities in  these  areas,  but  we  welcome,  for  example  the  thoughts 
that  have  been  expressed  and  indeed  your  evaluation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  farm  credit. 

I  think  this  is  very  constructive  and  it  is  .  one  of  the  areas  we 
will  have  to  so  into  even  though  it  borders  upon  the  jurisdiction 
of  another  subcommittee. 

All  of  us  know,  as  the  mayor  of  Sioux  Citv  pointed"  out  and  as 
others  have,  farm  income  is  at  the  base  of  rural  community  develop- 
ment. There  is  no  community  development  without  it. 

By  the  same  token  as  ilr.  Davis,  speaking  for  the  Northwest 
Mayors  Association,  said,  the  day  ot  separating  the  town  from  the 
farm,  the  farm  from  the  town,  is  all  over  and  what  this  subcom- 
mittee primarily  is  looking  at  now  is  how  we  blend  in  the  additional 
economic,  cultural,  education,  health  facilities,  opportunities  and 
transportation  requirements  to  assist  rural  America,  in  the  promises 
and  hopes  of  this  countr}\ 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  contribution  today. 

Any  other  comments? 

We  will  place. the  prepared  statement  of  Congressman  Mayne's 
statement  in  full  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Repi-esentatiye  Mayne  is  as  follows:) 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  you  and  the  other  distinguished 
members  of  your  subcommittee  to  Northwest  Iowa,  Senator.  During  the 
course  of  these  hearings  this  afternoon  you  will  be  hearing  the  testimony 
of  several  Northwest  lowans  who  have  u  wealth  of  experience  in  the  area 
of  community  development.  I  am  sure  they  sincerely  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity   to  give  you   their   observations  and  constructive  suggestions. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subconmiittee,  I  want  to  thank  and 
commend  you  for  including  the  Loren  Hanno  farm  near  Le  Mara  on  our 
itinerary  this  morning.  From  what  I  observed  I  am  sure  the  conversations 
whi«h  took  place  there  with  Mr.  Hanno,  and  other  actual  farm  oi>erators 
fronl^  Ply  mouth  County,  offered  one  of  the  best  opportunities  the  Subcommittee 
will  nave  to  get  reliable  first  hand  information  about  the  problems  confronting 
farmers  and  rural  communities  today.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  little  time 
was  reserved  for  our  visit  to  the  Hanno  place — we  coi^l  very  profitably 
have  spent  a  much  longer*^  time  than  one  hour  learninj?Wlie  views  of  this 
group  of  farmers.  But* I  want  to  give  you  credit  for  having  tried  to  4?onsult 
at  least  a  few  bona  fide  American  farmers  on  this  trip  devoted, to  the  subject 
of  rural  development  which  concerns  them  most  of  all. 

I  know  how  difficult  ft  is  to  set  up  a  schedule  on  a  trip  like  this.  Everyone  ' 
wants  to  get  into  the  act  and  time  is  at  a  premium.  All  too  often  the  result 
is  that  everyone  gets  to  put  in  his  two  hits  worth  about  the  problems  of 
rural  development  and  farming  except  the  farmer  him.qelf.  I  note  there  is 
only  one  actual  farm  oi)erator  who  is  engaged  full  time  in  farming  scheduled, 
to  testify  on  the  entire  4Vj  hour  agenda  this  afternoon.  I  personally  would  » 
have  been  very  glad  to  yield  my  time  to  a  Northwest  Iowa  farmer  i^  that 
were  possible.  But  I  do  want  to  thank  and  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  visit  to  the  Hanno  farm,  however  brief,  nnd  I  ho\H-  you  will  be  able 
to  allocate  substantially  more  time  to  such  visits  on  the  subcommittee's 
future  trips. 

I  have  been  holding  a  series  of  meetings  with  farmers  throughout  this 
district  this  spring  and  I  find  that  they  have  pretty  much  the  same  concerns 
as  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Hanno  and  his  neighbors  this  morning.  They  all 
agree  that  the  greatest  single  'thing  needed  for  rural  development  is  improved 
farm  income.  This  would  enable  more  farmers  to  remain  on  the  farms,  living 
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useful  productive^  Uves  for  America.  They  would  continue  to  patronize  the 
Independent  srnail  businessmen  in  thousands  of  rural  communities  who  have 
been  so  bard  hit  by  the  draining  out  o't  tarm  and  small  town  population  from 
middle  America.  And  the  farmers  meetiug  with  me  agree  that  the  best  way 
to  increase  farm  income  is  to  improve  the  prices  ot  farm  commodities  in 
the  market  place. 

B'armers  urgently  need  expanded  and  more  flexible  farm  credit,  and  this 
Is  especially  true  of  younger  farmers  just  starting  out  on  their  own.'  They 
are  more  than  willing  to  continue  to  do  their  full  share  in  preserving  our 
environment,  and  to  that  end  have  asked  the  government  to  increase  funding 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  and  watershed  projects, 

I  have  returned  from  these  meetings  with  farmers  to  Washington  to  report 
their  needs  and  views  and  have  done  iny  b^st  to  obtain  government  action 
In  line  with  their  very  reasonable  re<iuests.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  his 
farm  message  yesterday  President  Nixon  certainly  showed  that  those  requests 
have  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  He  announced  a  number  of  highly  significant 
steps  to  improve  rural  development  and  farm  income,  Including  the  following: 

(a)  Insured  fam^  ownership  loans  will  be  increasetl  from  $210  million  to 
$350  million  next  year. 

(b)  The  federally  Insured  loan  program  for  building  water  and  sewer 
systems  in  rural  areas  will  be  increased  by  $100  million  this  year,  and  $111 
iniUloii  next  year. 

(c)  $26  million  more  will  be  spent  next  year  for  federal  grants  for  small 
watershed  projects — that's  a  raise  to  $105  million — and  loan  programs  to  h,^P 
local  communities  finance  their  share  of  these  watershed  projects  will  be 
quadrupled. 

(d)  $12  million  more  will  be  spent ^next  year  on  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service, 

(e)  He  is  asking  Congress  for  $7.6  million  for  federal  and  state  agricultural 
research  for  fighting  corn  blight  and  other  plant  diseases. 

(/)  This  administration  will  contiilue  to  promote  Increased  exports  of  our 
agricultural  products  which  are.  of  such  great  importance  to  Middle  America. 
We  are  now  exporting  more  than  half  of  the  soybeans  grown  In  America 
and  the  average  Iowa  farm  receives  $3268  gross  Income  per  year  from  exports. 
Farm  exjmrts  will  reach  a  record  $7.4  billion  this  year,  bdt  the  President  has 
announced  a  goal  of  $10  billion  and  is  asking  Coiigiess  for  an  extra  $1  million 
for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  which  helps  farmers  expand  overseas 
sales. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Increased  flexibility  of  the  new  feed  grain  program 
will  also  give  our  farmers  greater  freedom  to  make  their  own  planning 
decisions  and  maximize  farm  income. 

W^hile  hog  prices  remain  distressingly  low,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  making  the  largest  pork  purchases  in  the  last  15  years  for  federal 
distribution  and  school  lunch  programs.  It  has  alscr  tried  to  persuade  chain 
stores  and  meat  packers  to  stop  dragging  their  heels  on  passing  lower  hog  < 
prices  on  to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  question  but  whnt  some  packers  and 
retailers  have  continued  to  exploit  depressed  hog  markets  by  retaining  exorbi- 
tant markups  and  profits,  and  this  may  well  require  corrective  action  by  the 
Congress! 

Those  of  us  who  have  a  long  association  with  rural  America  look  with 
favor  upon  what  appears  to  be  a  sudden  surge  of  national  concern  for  the 
problems  confronting  this  section  of  our  country.  For  too  long  rural  America 
has  been  the  steiKhlld  where  Federal  assistance  was  concerned.  The  resources 
of  this  great  nation  have  been  ^employed  to  combat  the  problems  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  with  little  or  no  regard  for  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
the  problem — rural  to  urban  migrate 

Granted,  the  problems  of  the  cities  J  re  profound  and  cannot  be  neglected, 
I  doubt  If  anyone  here  today  would  advocate  that  they  should  be.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  wc  must  achieve  an  overall  prospect  of  the  problem 
If  satisfactory  solutions  are  to  be  found. 

bur  population  continues  to  concentrate  In  certain  areas  of  the  country, 
primarily  along  the  East  and  West  Coasts.  With  Increases  In  size  our  cities 
have  become  less  and  less  governable.  Essential  public  services  such  as 
adequate  police  protection  and  sanitation  disposal  are  becoming  more  difficult 
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to  provide.  In  other  areas  of  the"  Country  the  exodus  from  rural  areas  has 
drained  the  local  communities  of  their  most  valuable  resource — people.  The 
time  is  Itmg  overdue  to  turn  the  attention^  and  talents  of  this  nation  to  the 
problems  of  rural  America.  The  topic  of  discussion  this  afternoon  has  been 
the  subj^t  of  several  Northwest  Iowa  Community  Conferen^jes.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  host  such  conferences  on  an  aimual  basis  in  .Washington, 
l).C.  since  my  tirst  year  in  Congress.  These  sessions  have  provided  the  mayors 
and  other  community  officials  who  attended  witli  an  opportunity  to  visit 
liersonally  with  the  representatives  of  the  various  Federal  agencies  and 
pursue  solutions  to  local  problems. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  economic  fact  of  life  that  all  who  choose  to  live  in 
rural  areas  xran  not  be  farmers.  Many  former  residents  of  rural  areas  long 
to  return  and  would  do  so  if  our  local  communities  could  offer  greater 
opportunities.  Other  Important  factors  which  they  consider  are  the  avail- 
ability  of  adequate  sewer  and  water  facilities  and  quality  schools. 

The  local  governments  can  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  burden  for  these 
costly  improvements  alone.  I^ocal  government  expenses  have  increased  12  fold 
in  the  past  25  years.  Their  sources  of  revenue  are  primarily  property  and 
sales  taxes  which  tend  to  be  regressive  and  haven't  kept  pace  with  the 
level  of  expenditures. 

In  my  discussions  with  farmers  and  community  oflScials  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  present  system  of  Federal  assistance  programs  has 
not  been  successful.  It  is  presently  organized  in  a  hodgepodge  of  categorical 
grants.  These  grants  are  overlapping,  cumbersome  to  administer  and  entirely 
all  to  inefficient.  The  stream  of  tax  dollars  bef^omes  a  trickle  after  the 
maintenance  cost  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  ar^  siphoned  off.  The  adminis- 
trative cost  of  Federal  programs  is  accounting  for  an  increasingly  larger 
I>ercentage  of  the  total  program  expenditures.  A  dollar  s  benefit  is  not  received 
from  each  tax  dollar  appropriated.  For  all  of  its  faults  the  Federal  organi- 
zation is  one  unit  of  government  which  certainly  can  not  be  criticized  for 
lacking  the  machinery  to  collect  tax  revenues.  Why  not  allow  the  Federal 
system  to  collect  the  funds  and  allow  the  local  people  to  decide  how  these 
funds  will  be  spent?  The  Presidents  propose<l  Rural  Community  Development 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  is  a  bold,  imaginative  new  approach  designed  to 
do  just  that. 

The  President  first  unveiled  his  rural  developmen*:  proposal  during  his 
ilarch  1  trip  to  Des  Moines.  Most  lowans  were  pleased  with  the  President's 
decision  to  visit  our  state  to  discuss  the  program  with  the  people  directly 
concerned  and  I  am  sure  are  pleased  to  see  others  following  suit. 

The  program  is  om*  of  six  subsidiary  parts  of  Mr.  Nixon's  overall  plan 
to  share  $16  billion  in  Federal  revenue  with  the  states.  It  is  the  President  s 
intent  this  dramatically  new  proposal  will  bridge  the  ^ap  between  promises 
and  performance. 

The  program  is  tailored  to  provide  more  effective  assistance  for  community 
development  by  making  Federal  grants  to  the  states  more  flexible.  The  pro- 
posal calls  for  lumping  funds  from  11  existing  rural  programs  together  with 
$179  million  in  new  money  for  a  total  of  $1.1  billion  and  distributing  the 
t^tire  package  to  the  states  with  no  strings  attached  for  use  in  rural  areas. 
With  the  elimination  of  the  Federal  middleman,  a  dollars  benefit  will  result 
from  each  tax  dollar  invetitecl. 

The  amount  of  money  each  state  is  entitled  to  receive  is  determined  by  a 
formula  based  on  rural  population,  rural  per  capita  income,  and  changes  in 
rural  population.  This  formula  puts  the  money  where  the  problem  exists 
The  State  of  Kentucky  will  receive  half  again  as  much  as  the  State  of 
New  York.  Iowa  will  receive  more  than  California. 

The  funds  will  be  allocated  to  the  State  in  grant  form  at  periodic  intervals 
The  States  will  not  be  required  to  match  the  Federal  Funds.  Activities  which 
may  be  supported  with  rev^e  sharing  funds  include  all  those  conducted 
under  the  Federal  programs  currently  in  existence  plus  such  other  acfivities 
as  the  states  may  designate  including  direct  financial  incentives  to  promote 
industry.  The#monies  will  be  s|)ent  according  to  a  state  plan  developed  by 
the  governor  in  consultation  with  an  advisory  panel  consisting  of  elected 
officials  from  planning  districts  established  throughout  the  State. 

Jack  Miller  has  introduced  the  bill  In  the  Senate  where  it  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  bill  is  worthy  of 
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supports  by  all  farm  state  congressmen  regardless  of  political  affiliation:  An 
examination  of  the  facts  shows  that  Iowa  particularly  will  reap  a  real 
bonanza  under  the  President's  proposal.  According  to  figures  obtained  from 
the  department  of  Agriculture,  Iowa  received  million  in  rural  categorical 
grants  under  the  present  system  in  fiscal  year  1970.  Acoording  to  figures 
released  by.  the  White  House»  Iowa  would  receive  $28.6  million  from  the 
JPresldent's  proposal  the  first  year  it  is  in  operation.  This  would  be  a  windfall 
gain  of  $14.5  million  annually.  Then,  of  course,  the  entfre  $28.6  million  will 
be  spent  as  determined  by  the  local  people. 

A*  reorganizati<m  of  the  existing  categorical  grant  system  as  proposed  by 
some  will  not  be  sufficient.  It  is  time  to  move  away  from  k  system  of  rigid 
Federal  controls  and  provide  the  local  people  ,  with  the  means  to  deal  with 
local  problems. 

Senator  HfJMPHREY.  We  have  Congressman  Culver  here  and  we 
will  ask  him  now  to  come  forward.  < 

We  welcom5  you,  Congressman,  and  thank  you  for  your  .longtime 
interest  in  these  matters  of  rural  America.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CON- 
GRESS FROM  THE  SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  IOWA 

Representative  Culver.  Thank  >ou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Senator  Miller,  Senator  Bellmon,  Senator  "Allen. 

I  also  wish  at  the  outset  to  welcome  you  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
and  to  commend  you  personally  for  your  leadership  in  this  critical 
area  of  public  policy  and  also  for  the  interest  and  participation  of 
the  other  Senators  who  are  here  today. 

Senator  HrMPiiRET.  Congressman,  I  have  just  been  informed  that 
last  week  you  introduced  legislation  entitled  "The  Small  Community 
Development  Act  of  1971,"  and  it  had  36  bipartisan  cosponsors  and 
it  is  designed  to*  4o  three  things. 

One,  assist  small  communities  in  the  construction  of  or  rehabili- 
tation of  multipurpose  community  ce":ters  for  health,  recreation, 
library,  public  safety,  and  local  government. 

Two,  assist  in  the  renovation  of  small  community  business 
districts. 

And  third,  simplify  administrative  procedures  so  that  local 
officials  can  get^  help  on  a  onestop  shopping  center  basis. 

I  thought*  we  ought   o  enter  that  into  the  record. 

Representative  Cul\t:r.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator.^ 
^.^^.^^Slii.  Chairmen,  I  am  submitting  a  detailed  statement., With  your 
permission,  for  the  record. 

Senator  HrMPHRET.  We  f^hall  incorporate  it  at  this  place. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Representative  Culver  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman*  I  want  to  thank  yon  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee  today,  to  address  the  need  for  n  commitment  to  a  national 
prowth  jK)llcy  establishing  a  sound  balance  between  rural  and  urban  America. 

A  good  starting  point  is  the  Nation's  population  distribution.  More  than 
20  iiillllon  i)eople  have  abandoned  the  small  farms  and  towns  for  tlte  large 
cities,  so  today  more  than  75  percent  of  our  people  are  now  crowded  Into 
less  than  ^  percent  of  our  land.  The  recent  census  confirmed  that  rural 
America  has  been  undergoing  an  outmlgratlon  crisis.  From  1950  to  1960, 
l.WK)  of  the  2,700  rural  counties  lost  population  because  of  falling  Incomes, 
disappearance  of  jobs  and^  other  economic  opportunities,  and  because  of  a 
deteriorating  or  lagging  ability  to  support  community  facilities  and  Instltu- 
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tlons.  In  the  decade  of  the  lOOO's,  the  story  was  the  same — nearly  half  our 
counties  lost  population,  and  1000  of  them  were  the  same  counties.  In  Iowa, 
74  of  our  99  counties  lost  population  ;  24  lost  over  10  percent.  If  this  trend 
is  not  reversed,  it  has  been  projected  that  by  the  ^ear  2000  over  100  million 
more  Americans  will  be  crammed  into  the  large  urban  areas  where  150  million 
are  already  living. 

This  exodus  from  rural  America  has  been  primarily  the  best  equipped  and 
the  least  equipped  people  in  terms  of  skills  and  training.  'IXw  departure  of 
the  best  equipped  atripiwd  rural  areas  of  vital  human  resources.  The  arrival 
In  the  cities  of  the  least  equipiKHl  comjwunded  the  problenhs  of  the  cities. 

The  people  left  behind  include  a  higher-tlian-average  ratio  of  those  under 
18  and  over  65  years  of  age.  This  non-working  ratio  is  often  20  per  cent 
higher  for  rural  counties  than  for  urban  counties. 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  growing  awareness  that  this  trend  is  un* 
desirable — that  It  Is  bad  for  both  urban  and  rural  America  for  our  population 
to  be  so  fieavlly  concentrated.  On  one  hand,  these  population  concentrations 
result  In  the  universally  recognized  ''urban  crisis"  In  the  over  congested 
metropolitan  areas,  as  the  economic  and  social  costs  of  population  growth  out- 
runs resources.  On  tLe  other  hand.  It  leads  to  a  corresponding— but  still 
largely  unrecognized — "rural  crisis,"  as  the  depopulating  areas  suffer  from 
economic  decline  and  stagnation  and  an  erosion  of  the  resource  base  that 
supports  public  senlces. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Nation  to  recognize  the  "rural  crisis  ' : 

Over  one-half  of  the  Nation's  substandard  housing  Is  located  in  rural  areas. 
One  out  of  every  13  rural  dwellings  is  classified  as  unfit  to  live  In, 

Some  35,000  rural  communities  now  lack  modern  central  water-systems,  and 
44,000  lack  adequate  waste  disposal  systems.  Thousands  lack  medical  centers, 
libraries,  good  schools,  and  recreation  facilities. 

Few  of  the  nearly  14  million  jobs  created  In  the  last  15  years  were  In 
rural  America.  Unemployment  and  underemployment  rates  In  rural  areas 
are  2  to  3  times  greater  than  In  urban  areas. 

In  suburban  areas,  one  person  In  15  Is  poor — In  the  cities,  one  person  In  8 — 
in  mral  areas,  one  out  of  every  4, 

Rural  farm  children  complete  an  average  of  3  years  leas  sclioollng  than  their 
urban  counterparts. 

Twice  as  many  people  in  rural  areas  proportionately  suffer  from  chionic 
health  conditions.  Twice  as  many  proportionately  die  from  accidents  due 
to  a  lack  of  emergency  services. 

Although  27  percent  of  the  Nation  Is  rural  i)nly  12  percent  of  our  doctors, 
18  percent  of  our  nurses,  and  14  percent  of  our  pharmacists  are  available 
In  rural  areas.  In  1907.  the  ratio  of  population  to  a  doctor  was  G81 ;  In 
Iowa  It  was  841. 

Predldent  Xlxon  reflected  some  awareness  of  the  rural  crisis  when  he 
disclosed  In  his  first  .state  of  the  Union  message  that  the  objective  of 
national  policy  must  be  not  only  to  "stem  the  migration  to  urban*^^^^ters 
but  to  reverse  it."  And  the  Congress  late  last  year  formally  expressecl  Its 
awareness  of  the  rural  crisis  wlien  It  committed  Itself,  In  title  IX  of  the 
Agrlculfeure  Act.  to  a  "sound  balance  between  rural  and  urban  America  * 
and  declared  "the  highest  priority  must  be  given  to  the  revitallzatlon  and 
development  of  rural  areas."  Yet  the  President  has  proposed  no  measures, 
and  the  Congress  has  enacted  no  measures  that  come  anywhere  near  to 
being  adequate  to  achieve  the  policy  oijjectives  of  a  national  growth  and 
settlement  policy  covering  the  geographic  distribution  of  economic  opportunity, 
jobs,  and  pef)ple. 

If  we  are  to  Implement  such  a  policy  we  must  first  recognize  that  the 
headlong  pace  of  urbanization  cannot  be  checked  wltliout  very  strong 
government  assistance  to  rural  areas,  We  must  realize  that  the  forces  behind 
urbanization  are  powerful  and  will  require  governmental  action  of  sufficient 
leverage. 

The  forces  I  am  talking  about  are  economic,  not  social.  It  Is  a  mytli  that 
most  people  want  to  live  in  big  cities,  A  1968  Gallup  poll  indicated  that 
where?  people  are  given  a  choice,  56  percent  preferred  a  rural  setting:  2^*  per- 
cent suburban;  and  18  percent  tlu*  city.  But  people  have  to  live  where  the 
jobs  are.  Concentration  of  population  has  follow.e<l  concentration  of  economic 
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activity.  This  trend  can  be  reversed  if  the  Federal  Government  helps  bring 
about  greater  balance  in  national  investment  throagh  diverting  into  neglected 
areas  much  of  the  economic  growth  over  the  next  several  decades,  that  would, 
in  the  absence  of  such  policies,  be  located  in  already  congested  population 
centers. 

If  we  are  serious  about  developing  a  balanced  national  growth  polldy — as 
wiell  as  we  should  be — then  we  must  accept  the  challenge  of  a  national  effort. 
We  liave  reflected  on  rural  development  for  two  decades  and  now  the  luxury  of 
time  has'  run  out — the  crisis  demands  action.  The  following  suggestions  are 
not  specific  legislative  recommendations  but  rather  guidelines  the  committee 
may  want  to  follow  in  preparing-  their  legislative  package.  I  suggest  that  a 
government  policy  designed  to  effectuate  a  balanced  national  growth  policy 
must  have  four  facets. 

1.  Community  tervicfa:  Economic  growth  depends  primarily  upon  an  infra- 
structure  of  public  services.  Too  often  public  services  in  rural  communities 
fall  far  short  of  the  standards  set  by  the  metroiK)litan  ar^as  with  which 
they  compete"  for  industry.  In  order  to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  access 
roads,  water  and  power  supplies,  and  sewage  facilities  for  industrial  plants, 
rural  communities  need  federal  assistance.  In  addition,  rural  communities 
cannot,  throhgh  their  own  efforts,  provide  the  other  services  that  make  a 
community  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live  and  work — good  schools, 
health  facilities,  park  and  recreational  facilities,  adequate  housing,  sanitation 
facilities  and  so  on. 

In  short,  balanced  population  growth  will  not  occur  until  public  services  in 
non>metropolitan  areas  are  raiseil  to  a  parity  with  the  level  of  public  services 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  with  which  they  must  compete  for  industry.  This 
will  require  generous  funding,  as  well  as  programs  which  are  tailored  to 
small  community  needs  rftther  than  to  urban  problems.  To  this  end,  I  intro- 
duced last  week  the  Small  Community  Development  Act  of  1971,  which  would 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  small  communitiets  in  renovating  their  business 
districts,  and  in  constructing  community  centers  which  would  provide  govern- 
ment, health  and  recreational  facilities. 

2.  Economic  inc€ntive$:  As  I  said  earlier,  people  live  where  there  are  jobs. 
Without  new  investment  incentives  to  encourage  industry  to  locate  more 
facilities  in  rural  America,  the  jobs  will  continue  to  be  in  our  already  over 
congested  metropolitan  centers.  During  the  I9th  century  we  utilized  incentives 
to  encourage  people  to  move  westward ;  today  we  should  do  no  less,  since 
to  do  so  would  help  alleviate  both  the  urban  and  rural  crisis. 

3.  Rural  credit  sources:  The  Congress  many  years  ago  created  a  series  of 
credit  instrumentalities  for  agriculture  but  non-agriculture  enterprises  in 
rural  areas  are  equally  remote  from  the  Nations  financial  centers  and  thus 
have  the  same  kind  of  difllculty  in  obtaining  credit.  This  is  a  gap  that  needs 
to  be  filled  by  some  form  of  public  or  quasi-public  credit  institution.  A  rural 
development  bank  could  guarantee  loi^ns  made  through  private  lend'*rs  for 
community  or  area  development  and  improvements;  fund  housing;  provide 
loans  to  industry  and  businessmen  who  are  willing  to  establish  or  relocate 
business  in  smaller  communities;  provide  direct  loans  to  communities  for 
special  community  facilities  and  services ;  and  provide  a  full  range  of  technical 
and  planning  assistance  to  those  groups  and  individuals  eligible  to  borrow 
money  from  the  institution. 

.4.  Organization:  If  rural  development  is  to  succeed  'we  must  create  a  new 
national  and  regional  planning  framework  to  develop  and  coordinate  the 
thousands  of  federal  and  State  rural  development  programs,  individual  proj- 
ects, and  area  planning  efforts  operating  both  in  the  federal  government,  and 
at  the  various  political  subdivision  levels  within  the  States. 

We  need  multicounty  and  multicommunlty  organizational  groupings.  Tiny 
jurisdictions  lack  expertise,  and  professional  skills.  To  assist  those  frrgauizii- 
tions  in  planning,  promotion,  and  implementation  of  development,  technical 
assistance  and  community  development  management  assistance  should  bo 
available  on  a  full  time,  permanent  basis  to  each  multicounty  or  multlcoin- 
munitv  organization. 

I  have  set  forth  a  rough  plan  for  a  balanced  national  growth  policy.  In 
the  days  ahead  wo  must  remain  cognizant  of  three  problems  inherent  in  the 
course  we  are  dedicating  ourselves  to  follow.  First,  we  must  realize  that  we 
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cannot  sacrifice  effective  agricultural  programs  to  rural  development.  We 
have  to  build  on  our  economic  base  of  agriculture,  not  risk  that  base  in  the 
name  of  rural  development.  Second,  we  must  plan  rural  America's  rebirth 
carefully  so  as  to  preser^^c  its  environment.  We  must  not  again  enslave  our- 
selves to  progress  and  technology.  We  must  recognize  that  growth  simply  for 
growth's  sake  is  not  an  appropriate  goal.  Third,  atul  most  important,  we 
must  soon  bring  a  halt  to  rhetoric.  The  rural  crisis  has  been  as  much 
studied  as  neglected  for  20  years;  immediate  and  sustained  tvction  is  all  it 
now  needs. 

Representative  Culvtir.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  to  deliver  it  because  I  kno>v  that  each  of  you  is  cog- 
nizant of  the  ^>roblems  inherent  in  the  urban  rural  crisis. 

I  would,  v\th  your  permission,  like  to  summarize  some  of  the 
guidelines  v/hich  I  think  we  should  respectfully  be  following  in 
developing  a  balanced  national  growth  policy. 

First,  I  think  it  is  essential  to  assist  rural  communities  in  im- 
proving local  community  services  since  economic  growth  depends 
primarily  upon  an  infrastructure  of  public  services.  And  in  short, 
I  think  balanced  population  growth  will  not  occur  until  public 
services  in  our  nonmetropolitan  areas  are  raised  to  a  parity  with 
the  level  of  public  services  in  the  metropolitan  areas  with  which 
they  must  complete  for  industry  and  other  economic  benefits. 

I  make  that  observation  based  on  an  opportunity  as  all  of  you 
have  had  and  all  of  you  I  know  have  availed  yourselves  of  and 
that  is  meeting  on  a  continuing  basis  with  local  public  officials  in 
trying  to  make  an  accurate  appraisal  of  their  staffing  and  adminis- 
trative requirements  and  needs. 

Second,  I  think  rural  America  needs  new  economic  opportunities. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement  for  the  record,  people  live  where 
there  are  jobs;  without  new  investment  incentives  to  encourage 
industry  to  locate  more  facilities  in  rural  America,  the  jobs  will 
continue  to  be  in  our  already  congested  crisisridden  population 
centers. 

Third,  I  think  rural  communities  need  access  to  adequate  credit. 
The  Congress  many  years  ago  created  a  series  of  credit  institutions, 
as  you  are  all  aware,  for  agriculture.  It  is  time,  in  my  judgment, 
that  Congress  recognize  that  nonagriculturai  enterprises  in  rural 
areas  are  equally  remote  from  the  Nation's  financial  center  and 
that  they  have  the  same  difficulties  in  obtaining  credit. 

This  is  a  gap  that  should  be  filled  by  some  form  of  public  or 
quasipublic  credit  institution. 

Fourth,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  create  multicounty  and 
multicommunity  organizational  groupings,  and  a  new  national 
planning  fromework  to  plan,  promote  and  implement  rural  de- 
velopment. To  assist  the  multicounty  and  multicommunity  orga- 
nizations in  the  planning,  promoting  and  implementation  of 
development,  giving  them  the  necessary  technical  and  community 
management  assistance  that  they  now  lack,  should  be  provided  on 
a  fulNtime  and  a  continuing  basis. 

And,  Mn  Xlhairman,  I  have  sketched  some  of  the  directions  in 
which  I  believe^we~^ould  press  urgently  in  order  to  find  better 
legislative  as  well  as  administrative  solutions  for  the  problems  of 
rural  America. 
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We  have  a  deep  oblieatioii  to  see  adoption  of  the  kind  of  reforms 
and  statutes  to  which  I  have  alluded  and  about  which  I  am  aware 
you  have  heard  and  will  continue  to  hear  much  more  testimony. 

But  I  submit  that  we  as  legislators  have  an  additional  responsi* 
bility.  It  is  to  help  create  a  voice  for  rural  America  which  can 
carry  the  just  claims  of  agriculture*  and  rural  development,  to  an 
increasingly  nonrural  America,  and  to  a  public  growlingly  conscious 
of  the  unfulfilled  needs  of  its  urban  sector. 

jMore  and  more  the  voices  of  rural  America  have  been  discordant. 
The  voices  of  rural  America  have  been  slow  to  assert  themselves 
with  any  unity  or  common  theme.  To  be  sure,  I  think  the  various 
segments  and  special  interests  within  agriculture  have  spokesmen. 
They  have  their  trade  associations  and  their  lobbying  interest 
groups.  But  these  are  often  narrow  gauged.  They  are  only  spe- 
cialized and  little  si^ected  to  the  larger  needs  and  wider  economic 
and  social  centers  of  rural  America  as  a  whole. 

Certain  commodity  interests  are  able  to  pitch  their  demands 
effectively  so  that  they  are  heard  and  acted  upon,  but  it  is  increas- 
ingly rare  that  a  program  is  espounsed  which  takes  account^ of  the 
whole  agricultural  terrain,  and  the  interdependencies  between  the 
performance  of  agriculture  on  the  one  hand  and  the  economy  of 
rural  conmiunities  as  a  whole  on  the  other.      '  ^ 

In  addition,  a  smaller  and  smaller  minority  of  Congressmen  as 
you  are  all  aware,  represent  districts  where  agriculture  has  a 
dominant  or  even  a  substantial  role.  I  remember  going  to  Congress 
^in  1964  for  the  first  time  and  beiiig  reminded  that  15  years  ago, 
150  Congressmen  out  of  435  rei>resented  farm  districts.  Today  we 
know  that  number  is  in  the  forties  out  of  a  legislative  body  oi  435 
members.  So  clearly  if  we  are  going  to  see  a  response  politically 
within  our  current  institutions  of  government  to  the  just  needs  of 
a  rural  America,  it  will  require  a  massive  task  of  educational  pro- 
motion and  mutual  understanding. 

I  think  in  this  regard  that  more  and  more  those  seeking  to  serve 
the  needs  of  agriculture  and  seeking  to  serve  the  needs  sincerely  of 
r>iral  America  must  stop  talking  (^fensive  and  negative  positions 
about  the  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  trying  to  hold  onto 
long  stated  rather  than  move  to  new  policies  for  building  a  better 
America  as  a  whole. 

An  absolutely  essential  condition  for  such  a  reversal  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  effective  cphimunications  between  rural  and  urban 
Anlerica.  Agriculture  cannot  afford  to  talk  only  to  itself,  much 
less  be  a  house  divided  within  itself.  There  are,  in  fc^ct,  very  real 
common  interests  between  the.  vitality  of  rural  America  and  the 
vigor  of  our  cities.  Tins  year,  for  example,  the  public  location  of 
the  new  census  figures  is  every  day  confirming  the  serious  imbalances 
that  have  been  referred  to  here  earlier  in  the  distribution  of  our 
population.  The  welfare  crisis  in  our  cities  shows  unmistakably 
now  today's  neglect  of  the  small  town  in  the  farm  areas,  as  the 
Governor  has  made  reference  to,  can  tomorrow  bring  a  desperate 
source  of  social  and  economic  stress  for  the  large  metropolis. 

We  therefor  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  publicity  as  these 
hearings  usefully  provide.  We  also  need  communication  with  urban 
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America,  and  we  need  to  create  a  se^se  of  common  destiny  among 
all  the -jprincipal  rural  interests, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  to  move  toward  the  formation 
of  a  rural  coalition,  just  as  there  has  emerged  in  recent  years  a  much 
needed  urban  coalition,  and  an  increasing  coalescence  of  mayors 
and  municipal  interests.  In  my  judgment  this  would  be  very  much 
in  the  mutual  interests,  both  of  rural  and  urban  America,  We  need 
this  to  speak  out  in  a  clear  voice  but  also  to  open  channels  of 
communication  with  the  vast  constituency  whose  numbers  predomi- 
nate in  the  Congress  and  with  whose  fate  ours,  too,  will  be  deter- 
mined, flow  often  we  hear  of  the  Urban  Coalition.  How  often  we 
^I^L^^  Urban  Institute  or  ^e  Urban  League  or  the  Conference 
of  Mayors,  We  do  not  begrudjb  their  effectiveness  and  their  pro- 
fessional concern  and  capacity,  but  rather  I  think  we  need  to 
emulate  thfem  in  terms  of  rural  needs  in  more  effective  presentation 
of  them. 

May  I  by  way  of  example  point  to  %n  urban-rural  exchange 
program  which  I  have  sponsored  along  with  my  farm  advisory 
group,  a  group  of  farmers  that  I  orgaliized  7  years  ago  from  all 
farm  interests  in  the  second  district  of  Iowa.  Under  their  sponsor- 
ship, under  their  financing,  we  have  had  a  program  going  now  for 
that  period  of  time  bringing  eastern  Congressmen  from  urban  areas 
out  to  live  on  Iowa  farms,  to  better  acquaint  themselves  during  the 
period  of  3  or  4  days  with  the  problems  of  rural  America. 

I  think  that  this  has  been  a  very  useful  program.  Thev  have 
returned  to  Washington  to  the  assumption  of  their  responsibilities 
there  with  a  greater  sympathy,  a  greater  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  our  very  real  needs  and  our  very  special  problems  in  thfs 
area. 

Now,  I  think  as  well  that  we  have  to  bring  about  just  the  reverse 
situation.  I  also  sponsored  and  directed  a  nationwide  program 
several  years  ago  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mnvors 
and  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  this  was  a  program  by  which  we  took 
rural  and  suburban  Congressmen  into  ghetto  areas  in  our  major 
cities  in  the  United  States,  We  had  very  excellent  biparti'san  par- 
ticipation in  this  program.  Some  of  theMeaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  were  some  of  the  people  who 
tvere  most  enthusiastic  in  their  participation,  and  in  my  judgment 
I  can  confidently  repor*^  that  Almost  without  exception,  those  who 
participated  found  the  experience  either  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm 
to  be  highly  rewarding,  to  have  afforded  exceptional  opportunity 
for  increased  common  understanding. 

These  visits  did  not  seek  to  pit  city  against  to^vn  or  farmer  against 
worker  of  east  against  west  but  rather  to  arouse  appreciation  of 
how  there  is  a  merger  bf  need  as  well  as  special  requirements  for 
each — how  we  are  all  interdependent  as  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  shall  propose  again  this  year  that  a  similar,  though 
even  wider  effort,  be  undertaken  for  joint  urban-rural  visits  bv 
Members  of  both  i)arties  from  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
I  know  that  you  are  among  those  that  have  indicated  keen  interest 
in  such  an  enterprise  and  there  are  others  in  both  Houses  who  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  participate. 
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To  be  most  effective  I  recommend  that  groups  be  organized  which 
would  have  both  rural  and  urban  membei*ship  and  which  together 
would  participate  in  at  least  one  visit  to  both  a  farm  community 
and  it  larger  city. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  we  have  had  city  visitors  live 
actually  on  the  farms;  and  sometimes  get  out  of  bed  to  help  with 
chores  in  the  morning,  to  get  a  better  understanding,  of  farm  ^fe 
and  of  our  problems  here,  I  would  suggest  we  do  the  same  thing 
in  reverse  concerning  rural  and  suburban  visits  to  urban  areas:  have 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  the  course  of  a  weekend^tually  live 
and  sleep  in  the  ghettos,  eat  the  diet  of  the  ghettos,  stay  in  the 
housing  of  the  ghettos,  sleep  in  the  environmental  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  ghettos.  Hopefully  we  would  derive  a  greater 
appreciation  and  perspective  and  raise  the  sight  of  all  legislators  in 
this  country  whether  they  be  rural  or  urban. 

Thanic  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  today,  to  commend  you  again  for  your  leadership 
and  certainly  to  commend  the  Senators  who  have  taken  time  to 
come  out  here  to  listen  and  to  learn.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Congressman  Culver,  we  do  thank  you  and 
ir^ay  I  particularly  thank  you  for  your  innovative  proposals  and 
suggestions  of  communication,  possibly  the  most  fruitful  and  con- 
structive we  have  had.  I  think  that  is  something  that  we  ought  to 
give  very  serious  consideration  and  support  to,  not  just  con- 
sideration. 

We^  are  going  to  incorporate  all  of  your  testimony  in  the  record 
as  if  delivered. 

The  matter  of  your  proposal  about  urban  congressmen,  I  just  want 
to  make  this  comment  in  the  presence  of  my  colleagues,  it  is  my 
intention  at  a  later  date  to  meet  with  and  to  ask  some  of  you  to 
meet  with  a  number  of  urban,  (Essentially  urban  congressmen,  sg|^ 
that  we  can  share  some  views,  just  so  we  can  talk  some  things  ouW 
so  that  we  do  not  fi^et  into  a  bind  here  where  it  appears  we  are 
pitting  a  rural  development  subcommittee  against  a  Senate  or  House 
urban  development  subcommittee.  l)ecause  I  think  all  of  us  do 
appreciate  that  these  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  that  there  isn't 
any  chance  for  either  one  to  do  much,  to  have  much  progress  with- 
out the  other. 

Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  f^igressmiin  Culver,  for  a  very  fine  statement.  I 
certainly  am  sure  all  of  us  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  tiding  to  find 
out  what  the  other  fellow's  problems  are.  That  is  the  essence  of 
what  you  were  talking  about,  in  getting  rural  area  Congressmen 
to  visit  the  ghettos  and  vice  versa.  .  ♦  . 

However,  with  respect  to  the  problem  tha\  this  subcommittee  is  ^ 
r«^ally  trying  to  solve,  I  do  not  think  there  is  mucli  need  for  rural 
Senators*^  and  rural  Congressmen  ta  add  to  what  they  have  been 
saying  for  years  to  these  urban  Congressmen.  We  liave  been  telling 
them,  look,  you  have  got  to  do  more  for  the  rural  areas  because  if 
you  do  not,'  our  population  is  moving  into  the  urban  areas  and 
causing  ghetto  problems,  if  not  causing 'certainly  aggravating  the 
situation. 
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Representative  Culver.  Senator,  I  wonder  if  I  could  just  comment 
on  that  point.  I  certainly  think  that  some  of  us  have  been  talking 
biit  obviously  we  have  not.  been  vei-v  effective.  It  sems  to  me  that 
what  IS  essential  is  that  we  cannot  talk  on  the  one  hand  about 
mutual  understanding  and  then  have  voting  records  in  rural  areas 
that  are  uniformly  opposed  to  programs  that  are  designed  to  be 
responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of  a  metropolitan  situation  and 
then  get  reelected  every  year  boasting  about  our  refusal  to  deal 
^with  the  problems  of  this  critical  aspect  of  national  public  policy, 

I  think-what  is  essential  is  to  demonstrate  not  just  by  word  but 
by  vote  that  we  have  the  enlightened  vision  here  as  representatives 
of  niral  America  to  appreciate  the  interdependency  of  our  national 
economy.  We  are  not  warring  factors.  We  are  in  this  together  and 
we  are  going  to  hang  separately  or  hang  together.  And  I  think  it 
is  this  kind  of  demonstration  of  genuine  concern  and  commitment 
that  our  urban  brothers  will  be  responsive  to,  and  I  think  the  thing 
we  have  to  equip  thejii  with  is  an  understanding  so  that  they  can 
make  the  appropriate  political  arguments  within  their  own  con- 
stituencies to  educate  tlieir  own  communities  about  the  interde- 
pendency of  the  economy  so  that  if  you  do  not  have  prosperity  in 
rural  America  here  and  the  fact  you  will  not  have  it  in  the  factory. 
But  we  have  got  to  vote  as  well  as  talk.  We  have  got  to  educate 
as  well  as  leaim. 

^nator  MkLER.  That  is  so.  ^Vhat  you  are  saying  is  that  nobody 
shafljd  be  so  provincial  that  just  because  he  might  be  a  city  Con- 
gressman he  o^rlooks  the  rural  areas  or  vice  versa.  Somewhere' 
along  the  line  there  has  been  a  breakdown  of  communication. 

Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvillo  Freeman  emphasized 
this  repeatedly,  that  the  rural  areas  were  not  getting  th^ir  fair  share 
of  poverty  funds,  and  they  svere  not,  and  yet  half  the  poor  live 
in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country.  It  has  'taken  several  vears  but 
finally  we  are  starting  to  get  a  fair  share  in  the  rural  areas. 

So  I  am  all  for  this  sharing  of  ideas  and  I  am  all  for  this  non- 
provincialism  which  you  talk  about,  But  I  do  say  that  we  have  got 
to  do  a  better  job  of  getting  the  people  who  come  from  the  urban 
areas  and  the  metropolitan  areas  to  realize  that  unless  they  help 
us  stem  the  flow  of  the  population  from  the  rural  areas  into  their 
areas,  their  problems  are  going  to  get  worse  and  werse  and  worse. 
This  is  something  I  am  proud  to  say  has  been  typified  by  the' 
chairman's  viewpoint  on  this.  And'  Senator  Humphrey,  having  a 
metropolitan  area  background  as  well  as  a  rural  area  background, 
I  thiftk  is  a  jery  happy  choice  Jor  this  subcommittee  chairmanship 
because  he  represents  the  bl^d  that  we  need  in  bringing  people  of 
good  will  together. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  HtrMPiiRET.  Senator  Allen  ? 

Senator  Allen.  I  want  to  congratulate  Congressman  Culver  on 
his  presentation  and  the  thoughts  and  ideas  and  proposals  that  he 
has  recommended.  It  certainly  gives  us  a  lot  of  food  for  thought 
and  I  will  certainly  be  one  who  will  studv  it  Vft^y^/^efully. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hou'\  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  forego 
asking  any  questions  in  order  that  we  mav  get  thrciikgh  all  the 
witnesses. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Senator  Bellmon? 

Senator  Beixmov.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  would  like 
to  congratulate  Congressman  Culver.  He  has  certainly  shown  he 
understands  the  problems  and  has  given  some  good  ideas^about  how 
we  might  attack  them. 

I  would  like  Jo  ask- this  one  question.  All  these  agencies  deal  with 
a  tiny  segment  of  the  problem  of  rural  America  and  yet  there  is 
no  single  agency  that  looks  at  the  whole  picture.  Is  that  one  of  your 
concerns?  *  , 

Representative  Culm^r.  I  think  it  is  and  I  think  the  coordination 
that  Senator  Humphrey  made  refei^encesi^  his  experience  as  the 
vice  president  is  a  great  problem  for  these  local  communities  as 
well  as  those  of  us  in  public  life  and  those  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  Congress.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  get  an  effective  response 
nd  action  upon  agricultural  needs  generally  when  we  see  this 
roliferation  of  program  and  proliferation  of  administrative 
irection. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Now,  we  have  in  the  urban  areas  what  is 
called  the  model  cities  program  which  is  intended  to  coordinate  all 
the  Federal  efforts  to  produce  desirable  results.  Are  you  suggesting 
we  may  need  a  similar  approach  as  far  as  rural  government  is 
concerned  ? 

Represent|itive  Culver.  Well,  I  feel  that  what  we  should  do 
before  we  embark  and  place  an  inordinate  amount  of  resources 
into  that  particular  approach  for  the  development  of  new  towhs, 
given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  Senator  Humphrey  made 
reference  to  where  we  would  need  the  development  of  one  town  a 
day  in  excess  of  10*000  population  to  match  this  kind  of  migration 
trend,  I  would  hope,  Senator,  that  we  would  place  a  better  balance 
of  national  resources  at  the  present  time  into  smalltown  needs  as 
they  currently  exist. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  small  de- 
velopment act  legislation  that  Senator  Humphrey  made  reference 
to  that  I  introduced  last  week,  that  we  have  in  all  these  small 
communities  a  common  denominator  of  problems  and  it  seems  to 
mfe  that  so  much  of  our  Federal  aid  when  we  talk  about  meeting 
the  needs  of  rural  areas  and  small  town  communities  is  out  of 
whack.  It  is  designed  to  go  to  large  metropolitan  areas.  It  has 
approaches  and  prerequisites  for  participation  that  are  unrealistic 
*^hi  terms  of  being  tailored  and  fitting  the  vetr  unique  and  special 
needs  of  a  small  community.  ^ 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  get  a  better  balance  in  our  existing 
on-going  programs,  that  we  try  to  make  the  substantive  program 
more  relevant  to  their  real  needs. 

Specifically  I  have  in  mind,  again,  in  this  legislation,  assistance 
in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  for  multipurpose  community 
centers.  All  these  small  towns  need  this.  In  every  town  as  you  gentle- 
men know  from  your  own  State  experience,  every  comnriunity  you 
go  into  needs  parks,  recreation,  sewer  and  water,  fire  stations,  police 
stations,  and  I  have  suggested  that  we  take  this  money  from  the 
Federal  Government,  not  a  massive  bulldozer  urban  renewal  ap- 
proach, but  make  available  loans  and  grants  so  that  these  small 
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towns  can  either  construct  new  multipurpose  community  centers, 
even  with  the  health  facilities,  doctors,  paramedical  personnel  in 
it— all  in  one  mrfldmg— to  get  the  maximufti  economy  and  efficiency. 
Jliach  town  ne(?ds  a  place  where  the  elderly  can  gather,  where  the 
young  can  get  together,  where  the  police  and  fire  needs  of  a  small 
town  can  be  housed,  wliere  the  municipal  facilities  can  meet,  the 
city  councils  can  get  together.  To  achieve  this  end,  we  can  either 
restore  au  existing  building  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  effective 
for  those  combined  purposes  under  one  roof,  or  build  a  now  one 
with  loans  and  grants  from  the  Federal  Government. 

That  IS  one  thing  I  think  would  be  a  very  exciting  shot  in  the 
arm  in  elevating  the  quality  of  public  service  capabilities  in  small 
towns. 

The  second  thing  is  also  relatively  simple,  and  that  is  to  make 
available  loans  and  grants  to  a  nonprofit  corporation,  a  local 

favernment  group,  to  get  togetlier  and  restore  tlie  face  of  Main 
treet— just  paint  up  and  fix  up— utilizing  by  metliods  of  inex- 
pensive nenovation  the  unique  architectural  attractiveness  of  the 
areas  wejiow  have  at  miitimum  cost,  A  town  could  start  with  seed 
money  for  an  architect's  plan  and  then  get  money  to  stimulate  a 
common  contractor  to  sandblast  these  buildings,  to  paint  them  up 
and  fix  them  up  attractively,  and  really  stimulate  the  retail  sales 
potential  of  these  small  community  business  districts  as  well  as 
their  aesthetic  appearance.  Make  them  attractive  places  so  people 
who  want  to  stay  ui  rural  areas  have  a  legitimate  choice,  a  choice 
in  services,  a  choice  in  the  quality  of  their  environment. 

We  have  had  two  examples  Vight  nearby  here,  one  in  Albia, 
Iowa,  one  in  David  City,  Nebr.  They  have  had  much  to  their 
credit,  the  local  initiative,  leadership,  and  enlightenment  to  get 
together  and  organize  themselves  on  a  private  basis  to  achieve  this 
latter  objective  of  restoring  Main  Street,  cleaning  it  up,  fixing  it  up. 
Here  again  this  type  of  legislation  would  help  in  that  direction, 
Nw.  as  you  say,  the  shopping  list  is  endless.  Senator  Miller 
properly  checked  over  this  almost  inexhaustible  list  of  things  that 
are  needed  doing. 

I  think  based  on  my  experience  of  sitting  down  with  these  people 
on  a  monthly  basis  for  the  last  7  years,  seeing  their  problems,  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  really  help  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  Federal  financial  hivestment. 

The  last  point,  the  thing  we  have  got  to  do  and  must  do,  is 
simplify  the  administrative  maze  and  bureaucratic  jungle  that  these 
small  local  community  officials  are  confronting  whenever  they  make 
application  for  a  program  from  the  Federal  Government' today. 

When  I  go  into  these  towns  and  I  .say  what  is  your  problem  and 
they  say  it  is  housing  or  it  is  sewer  and  water]  or  it  is  nursing 
home,  fine,  I  will  send  yon  some  information.  Fine,  we  will  foUowup 
on  an  application  if  you  .submit  it,  but  I  go  back  to  Washington 
and  I  send  them  truckloads  of  books  and  application  blanks  and 
materials  and.it  would  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  read  it  in  1 
year,  much  less  realistically  the  small  community  official  with  limited 
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staff  who  is  a  mayor  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  he  could  ever  begin  to  fathom  all  that  materia^, 
make  an  application,  and  realistically  troubleshoot  it  through  bu- 
reaucratic redtai)e. 

So  th&  last  part  of  this  program  would  envision  a  onestop  simple 
shopping  center  approach  so  we  design  not  only  the  substantive 
program  to  fit  their  needs  but  also  the  administrative  structure,  so 
that  they  do  not  have  to  be  a  paid  professional  lobbyist  in  Wash- 
ington or  have  one  to  figure  out  what  they  must  do  to  ^et  a  certain 
just  share  of  their  hard-earned  taxpayers'  dollars  back  m  to  benefit 
smalltown  America  in  this  countrv'.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Miller.  That  last  point  i^  a  tremendous  argument  for 
revenue  faring.  .  v  * 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  express  our  thanko  tb  you,  Con- 
gressman Culver.  I  might  add  in  reference  to  your  final  statement 
that  one  of  the  things  that  has  been  suggested,  at  least  I  have  felt 
it  was  worthy  of  some  consideration,  in  our  large  urban  centers,  f 
is  to  develop  the  city  up  to  what  I  call  a  confederation  of  neighbors, 
rather  than  one  biff  urban  mass,  where  there  is  kind  of  a  separate 
viability,  separate  life  in  each  of  the  neighborhoods. 

We  have  done  very  little  in  this  country  to,  think  in  terms  of 
noighborlioods.  Wo  have  been  thinking  in  tomis  of  urban  and  big 
city.  One  little  project  that  wo  are  starting  up  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  is  instead  of  calling  the  police  station  a  police  station, 
we  call  it  a  community  security  and  service  center,  which  I  thipk 
gives  people  of  the  neighborhood  a  who^  new  piqture.  y 

The  police,  are  th^ie,  the  fire  people  are  there,  the  local  services, 
the  family,  children  services  are  there,  the  social  worker  is  there,  the 
kids  can  meet  with  the  scont  troop.  The  old  folks  can  get  together 
if  they  want  to  play  checkers  or  go  to  a  reading  room.  Having  one 
center,  a  onestop  neighborhood  center,  instead  of  having  the  police 
looking  like  they  are  the  gendarmes  o\"er  here  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment waiting  for  the  ring  of  the  bell  over  there, ^  and  the  social 
worker  being  at  odd?  with  the  police  and  the  people  being  at  odds 
with  everybody,  having  a  single  center  brings  everybody  together 
in  one  center  of  understanding  and  cooperation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  work  or  not  but  I  think  it  is  worth 
a  try  and  I  believe  what  you  are  saying/ about  these  neighborhood 
centers  is  very  much  the  same  with  the  smuHer  community.  After 
all,  a  city  ought  to  be  made  up  of  a  cinste/  of  communities.  That  is 
what  I  learned  as  mavor  of  ^[inneapolis.  Bloomington  and  Lake, 
Chicago  and  Lake,  Camden,  Olson  Boulevard,  Plymouth.  These 
were  little  neighborhoods.  These  had  separate  characters  unto 
themselves.  They  were  ju.st  as  different  as  children  in  a  family  or 
different  families  in  a  neighl>orhood  ami  as  mayor  of  that  city  I 
had  to  understand  the  personality  of  the  people  that  lived  down 
on  Bloomington  and  Lake,  compared  to  those  who  lived  up  on 
Central  and  Plymouth  Avenue.  Thev  were  different  people. 

We  are  grateful  to  yon  Congressman  Culver  for  your  statement 
and  comments. 
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We  now  have  two  witnesses  who  will  work  in  tandem,  so  to 
speak,  Mr.  Don  Meisner,  followed  bv  Mayor  Berger. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Sir.  Meisner,  director  of  the  Sioux  Land  Inter- 
state Metropolitan  Planning  Council,  to  appear  first  followed  by 
Mayor  Berger,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  with  my  colleagues,  we  will 
have  the  two  testify  one  aftor  the  other  and  then  I  am  going  to 
turn  over  the  opportunity  for  first  inquirv  to  Senator  Allan  and 
then  we  will  go  to  Senator  Miller. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  M.  MEISNER,  DIRECTOR,  SIOUXLAND  IN- 
TERSTATE  METROPOLITAN  PLANNING  COUNCIL,  SIOUX  CITY, 
IOWA 

Mr.  JfEisxER.  >fr.  Chairman,  Senator  Miller,  Senator  Allen, 
Senator  Bellmon: 

My  name  is  Donald  M.  Meisner.  I  am  the  director  of  the  Sioux- 
land  Interstate  Metropolitan  Planning  Couitcil  (SIMPCO),  a  local 
council  of  governments  operating  in  Woodburv  Countv,  Iowa, 
Dakota  County,  Xebr.,  and  Union  Countj^-,  S.  Dak. 

Now,  so  you  will  understand.  Senator,  I  ,vill  read  to  you  our 
objectives  in  this  organization  which  as  I  said  is  a  local  "Council 
of  Governments. 

The  stated  objectives  of  SBIPCO  are: 

1.  To  plan  for  and  promote  economic  and  industrial  development 
of  the  Siouxland  Area. 

2.  To  promote  and  assist  in  the  orderly  growth  of  all  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

3.  To  plan  for  and  promote  the  upgrading  of  housing  conditions 
throughout  the  Siouxland  Area. 

4.  To  minimize  the  overall  and  long  range  cost  of  government. 

5.  To  plan  for  and  promote  the  development  of  a  pleasant  ar^d 
healthy  environment  for  living.  / 

Intergovernmental  cooperation  in  tUis  area  is  a  reality.  Local 
governments,  with  the  assistance  of  citizens  and  other  units  of 
government,  have  prepared  comprehensive  development  plans  and 
planning  processes  for  the  three-county  iir.a.  Coordinated  planning 
on  a  multijurisdictional  basis,  although  complicated,  has  proven  to 
be  advantageous  to  the  residents  of  the  area.  Transportation  systems 
are  being  planned  and  implemented  throughout  the  area.  Joint  usage 
utility  systems  have  been  planned,  engineered  and  constructed.  An 
example  is  the  Sioux  City  Water  Pollution  Control  Facility  which 
services  all  of  Sioux  City,  the  town  of  Sergeant  Bluff  in  Iowa, 
houth  Sioux  City,  Xebr.,  and  will  soon  serve  North  Sioux  Citv, 
S.  Dak. 

Information  systems  have  been  developed  and  maintained  by 
SIMPCO  for  govenimental  and  private  uses.  Coordinated  activities 
are  on-going  in  the  areas  of  transportation,  flood  control,  river 
development,  health  care,  land  use,  and  development  controls,  data 
processing,  purchasing,  training,  as  well  as  communication,  crime 
prevention,  and  drug  information  and  education.  Although  we  are 
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making  progress  iit  arojus  of  planning  and  dovolopinont  wo  have 
not  boon  iiblo  to  add  sufficiont  employniont  opportunity  to  retain 
our  young.' 

Tho  1930  population  of  this  'J4-C'ounty  aroa  of  which  this  metro- 
politan area  is  the  center,  was  listed  at  458,000  people/ The  advance 
reports  of  the  I^.S.  Census  Bureau  indicate^s  that  the  1070  population 
is  426,512,  a  loss  of  31,560  poi-sons.  Had  the  area  experienced  no 
migration — a  /.eVo  migration  factor — during  this  period  there  would 
have  been  in  excess  of  750,000  persons  in  the  same^  area. 

A  comparison  of  ages  of  the  area  residents  in  1030  and  1070  is 
interesting. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

1930  70  CENSUS  COMPARISONS 


1930 

1970 

Plus  or 

Aft  group 

population 

Percent 

population 

Percent 

minus 

0  to  4 

44,730 

9.8 

33.  043 

7,8 

-11,687 

5  to  U 

95, 767 

20.9 

87,260 

20,5 

-8,507 

15  to  19 

42,819 

9.3 

44,080 

10.3 

+1.261 

20  to  24 

38,357 

8,3 

28.  990 

e.8 

-9,  367 

25  to  34 

•    ,  67.795 

14.8 

41,  526 

9.7 

-26,  269 

35  to  44 

62.  959 

13.7 

44, 366 

10.4 

-18,  593 

45  to  54 

45,  968 

10.1 

47,323 

11.1 

+  1.355 

55  to  64 

31,445 

6.9 

41,996 

9.8 

+  10,551 

65  to  74 

19. 577 

4.3 

33.  243 

7.8 

+  13.  666 

75+ 

8,664 

L9 

24,685 

5.8 

+  16,  021 

Total . . 

458,081 

100.0 

426,512 

100.0 

-31,569 

Mr.  Meisner.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  county  in  our 
area  has  retained  its  natural  increase  since  1030.  This  trend  is 
certainly  not  controlled  by  local  action  or  inaf^tion  and  it  is  certainly 
not  the  desire  of  our  residents. 

Wc  believe  that  the  provision  of  adequate  and  meaningful  emr^ 
ployment  is  a  key  prerequisite  to  area  progress.  Based  upon 
thousands  of  returns  on  a  recent  three-county  manpower  study,  the 
desires  of  the  residents  were  cited  as  job  opportijjutv  first,  and 
those  things  that  make  possible  a  higher  (luality  of  life,  a  near 
second. 

By  not  having  these  jobs,  people  are  forced  to  migrate.  This 
force  migration  changes  family  relationships  and,  I  believe,  adds 
greatly  to  the  social  problems  of  this  Nation. 

The  need  for  a  national  growth  policy  in  terms  of  land  use  and 
population  distribution  has  received  considerable  attention  as  of 
late.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  need  for  such  growth  policy  is 
evident.  , 

^Vhat  is  1)0 ing  done  and  what  can  we  do  about  altering  the  exist- 
ing growth  pattern  throughout  the  Nation  to  hotter  achieve  the 
quality  of/  life  for  all  citizens  and  more  wisely  use  our  scarce 
resources? 

First  of  all,  the  things  are  hoh\;x  done.  Local  groups  and  gov- 
ernments are  striving  to  provit!«    jobs  for  those  entering  the  job 
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market.  Tliey  are  also  making  oonsidorahlo  grains  in  provision  of 
the  services,^  facilities^  and  processes*  that  will  allow  the  improve- 
ment of  a  good  life.  State  governments  any  now  beginning  to  study 
the,  problerpg  common  to  our  area  and  are  establishing  programs 
that  should  result  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America.  More  can  be  done—I  am  sure  it  will  be~at  the  local 
and  State  level.  At  the  same  time,  some  shortrun  measures  can  be 
implemented  by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  could  do  these  things: 

1.  Kestructuring  of  Federal  aid  programs  to  put  the  money  here 
where  it  is  needed  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  This  could  include 
financial  assistance  to  those  regional  groups  and  local  govenunent* 
who  are^  working  together  to  provide  responsible  and  responsive 
local  government. 

2.  Direct  and  substantial  financial  aid  to  local  governments  to 
aid  them  in  the  provision  of  nevcssarv  public  improvement  to 
accommodate  growth. 

3  Immediate  fmiding  pending  Federal  aid  programs  and  public 
work  projects  throughout  this  area  that  are  aimed  toward  the  pro- 
visions  of  jobs  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living. 

4*.  Location  of  additional  Federal  installations  in  the  ilidwest^ 
consisten't  with  national.  State,  and  local  policies. 

/).  riianges  in  transportation  services,  rates,  and  regulations  that 
will  assist  in  Hie  desired  development. 

Second,  and  in  the  long  range,  if  we  are  to  achieve  any  geo- 
graphical balance  in  growth  and  opportunitv  we  must  mat'eriallv 
alter  present*  investment  and  development  patterns.  Possible  de- 
velopment could  include  those  industries  that  process  or  use 
agricultural  and  meat  products  or  byproducts.  Certainly  we  must 
assure  that  the  business  of  agriculture  is  a  profitable  endeavor. 
There  may  also  be  the  possibility  of  relocation  of  corporate  head- 
quarters nnd  those  industries  that  are  relatively  free  of  locational 
constraints  of  raw  materials  or  other  nornml  market  considerations. 
In  other  words,  we  must  build  the  economic  sy.stem  locally  that 
will  sustain  the  population  and  at  the  sauje  time' permit  the  people 
within  that  system  an  opportunity  of  realizing  their  asj^rations. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  building  of  such  a  regional  economic 
system,  national  incentives  or  disincentives  may  have  to  be  imple- 
mented. Here  changes  may  be  painful  and '  they  are  gofhg  to 
certainly  challenge  our  mnids  and  our  energies. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  that  we  can  realize  considerable  gain 
in  our  desires  .if  those  shortrange  recommendations  that  I  have 
already  listed  are  implemented. 

Senator  HuMrnREY.  The  map  of  the  Sioux  City  and  surrounding 
area  map  showing  population  change  \vill  be'  inserted  in  the  recaird 
at  this  point. 

(The  niap  is  as  follows:)  / 
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Sourct;  Socioloiy  Dtpartnitnt  of  Iowa  SUtt  Univtrsity.  Am«.  Iowa. 

Senator  Hcmphrey.  Mi^rht  I  ask  you  to  just  move  over  a  little 
bit  and  T  am  going  to  ask  Mnyov  Rorgei-  if  he  would  come  forward 
beca.ise  I  am  sure  his  testimony  fits  very  neatly  into  the  pattern 
of  your  discussion.  '  ^ 

Once  again,  Mr.  Mayor,  w-e  want  to  thank  you  for  your  hespitality 
here,  and  for  your  good  work.  '  '  f  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  BERGER,  MAYOR,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Mr  Berger.  Thank  you.  With  your  permission  I  will  use  some 
visual  aids  here. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Great.  If  you  need  an  associate  there  to  help 
you  with  those,  perhaps  you  can  provide  them  or  maybe  you  have 
one. 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Chairman,  other  distinguished  members.  Senate 
bubcommittec  on  Rural  Development,  may  I  at  the  outset  thank 
you  gentlemen  and  officially  welcome  you  to  not  only  Siou.x  City 
but  to  the  Tri-State  area,  what  we  call  Siouxland,  the  heartland 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  honored  and  we  would  like  to  commend  you  on  your 
inhnite  wisdom  in  seeking  our  area  here  as  the  kickbff  point  for 
your  hearings. 

Senator  Humphret.  Do  you  include  in  Siouxland  that  part  called 
Worthington,  ;Minn.,  Nobles  County  i 
Mr.  Berger.  Absolutely.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  just  want  to  Ix*  sure  because  Jim  Vance  is 
here,  the  editor  of  tlie  Worthington  Globe,  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
we  included  that  in. 

Mr.  Berokr.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Humphrey,  thank  you.  and  if  anybody  wants  to  speak 
from  south  of  me,  from  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  I  will 
be  glad  to  let  them. 

Go  ahead,  Mayor.  \ 
Mr.  Berger.  I  would  concur  that  this  Xation  has  reached  u  critical 
state  in  our  development  process  wananting  the  establishment  of 
a  national  policy  on  population  distribution.  However,  I  would 
caution  that  such  a  policy  must  l)c  deliberate,  well  conceived,  prop- 
erly funded,  and  structured  to  eliminate,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  future  situations  of  the  type  we  are  now  witnessing  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  other  communities  whose  economy  has  been 
directly  or  indirectly  influenced  by  and  tied  to  federal  Government 
installations  and  contracts. 
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Wc  are  painfully  aware  in  Sioux  City  of  our  outmigration 
problem  and  very  concerned  that  this  community  cannot  provide 
the  employment  opportunities  for  the  people  that  are  raised  and 
educated  in  this  area.  Wo  are  equally  aware  of  the  economic  impact 
caused  by  the  closing  of  Federal  facilities.  The  phasing  out  of  the 
SAGE  installation  at  the  former  Sioux  City  air  base  is  a  case  in 
point  in  this  community. 

Because  of  the  economic  complexities  of  the  problem,  however,  a 
population  policy  must  be  comprehensive  in  scope,  recognizing  both 
the  rural  and  urban  problem  simultaneously  if  it  is  to  achieve  any 
meaningful  success. 

Sioux  City,  'Iowa,  is  a  community  that  has  the  potential  to  par- 
ticipate in  providing  the  opportunity  for  people  with  roots  in  this 
region  to  remain  here  or  to  return.  We  are  a  well  organized, 
functioning  regional  center  supplying  good&^and  services  to  24- 
county  trade  area  of  426,000  people  in  three  States. 

I  should  perhaps  amend  that  to  four  States  out  of  respect  to 
you.  Senator  Humphrey. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  thought  you  were  leaving  out  Nebraska 
there.  I  was  going  to  protest  0iat.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Beroer.  For  the  past  18  years  we  have  worked  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  seven  basic  community  goals  defined  through  a  com- 
prehensive citizen  participation  study  completed  in  1953.  We  have 
absorbed  the  loss  of  a  major  portion  of  our  employment  base  with 
major  adjustments  in  the  meatpacking  industry  since  1954. 

In  1964,  an  $18.5  million  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control 
project  was  completed,  protecting  our  industrial  Floyd  River  Valley. 
This  required  local  participation  of  $5.6  million.  Over  $4  million 
of  local  fund^  have  been  invested  in  a  federally  assisted  urban 
renewal  project  to  create  industrial  sites. 

Wo  have  moved  decisively  in  upgrading  our  residential  environ- 
ment through  the  process  of  .systematic  code  enforcement  involvmg 
over  16.000  dwelling  units  to  date.  In  tho.se  residential  areas  where 
blight  and  deterioration  have  reached  advanced  stages,  redevelop- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  are  necessary  and  the  needs  of 
these  areas  meet  national  priority  <^oals  and  objectives  for  Federal 
financial  assistance.  Three  project  applications  committing  this 
community  to  an  eventual  expenditure  of  over  $9.2  million  have 
been  on  file  since  1968  with  not  one  project  yet  approved  for 
exex^ution. 

On  the  map  you  will  see  delineated  the  three  areas. 

Skip,  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  point  that  out. 
Three  residential  renewal  areas. 

For  this  city,  conservation  and  redevelopment  of  its  central  busi- 
ness district  is  essential.  Since  1964  we  have  attempted  to  deal  witli 
the  problems  in  the  downtown  area.  Federal  funding  of  a  three-block 
project  in  1965,  the  fir.st  of  five  such  projects  in  a  comprehensive 
plan,  was  an  important  start  in  the  redevelopment  process,  but  > 
failure  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  follow  up  with  the  funding  for  the  otlier  central  business 
district  projects  jeopardizes  the  surces.s  of  tlu'  entire  program.  Our 
conservative  estimates  indicate  potential  for  500  additional  jobs 
and  $200  million  in  value  added  in  these  areas  alone. 
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We  have  progressed  in  many  other  areas  such  as  sewage  treatment, 
wat^r  supply,  public  transit,  hospital  expansion,  crime  prevention, 
and  socially  oriented  programs.  Our  educational  plans  and  cur  -n- 
lum  IS  beihg  revamped  with  the  construction  of  three  new  ^ r 
high  schools  to  provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  education  for  all 
our  children.  Continuing  education  to  create  a  skilled  labor  force 
is  also  a  fact  in  Sioux  City,  through  two  4  year  private  colleges 
and  public  and  private  vocational  technical  training  schools. 

All  of  this  effort  is  being  accomplished  under  the  umbrella  of  a 
program  of  comprehensive  community  planning  in  which  we  have 
identified  our  problems,  evaluated  our  potential,  ranked  our  priori- 
ties, and  secured  the  support  of  both  the  leadership  and  the  citizens 
of  this  community.  AVe  have  prepared  and  adopted  a  master  plan 
to  guide  the  growth  of  Sioux  City  to  most  effectivelv  use  our 
resources  and  build  upon  our  inherent  strengths  in  order  to  provide 
a  more  satisfying  urban  experience  for  all  our  residents. 

The  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  facilities  necessar\-  to  properly 
serve  our  people  is  based  upon  a  well  thought  out  capital  improve- 
ments program  and  financial  plan.  However,  the  implementation 
of  our  plans  and  programs  is  hamstrung  not  by  local  disagreements 
or  lack  of  motivation  but  instead  by  the  failure  of  an  unresponsive 
State  legislature  to  recognize  the  critical  financial  needs  of  cities  of 
Iowa  and  the  failure  of  the  similarly  unresponsive  Federal-aid 
system  to  fund  tliese  programs  upon  wlii'ch  we  are  now  so  dependent. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  industrial  growth  of  this  community 
will  continue  at  a  relatively  slow  rate  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts 
to  provide  fully  serviced  diverse  sites  unless  the  capital  investment 
decisionmaking  process  finds  new  incentives  here.  Perhaps  as  a 
part  of  the  national  growth  policy. 

If  national  policies  were  instituted  which  would  stimulate  an 
accelerated  rate  of  employment  oppoi-tunity  within  this  community, 
the  effect  on  local  programs  would  he  to'  collapse  the  time  frame 
from  the  execution  of  existiirg  programs.  It  is  misleading  to  say 
simply  "collapse  the  time  frame''  without  underscoring  the  necessity 
to  have  a  Federal  financial  assistance  program  which  \Yill  allow 
the  community*  to  meet  its  ohli^,^ations  in  a  timely  manner.  It  must 
be  a  more  responsive  progrnni  than  is  now  being'administered  since 
we  are  currently  unable  to  even  execute  many  of  the  projects  con- 
sidered necessar>^  to  improve  the  quality  of'  life  for  the  existing 
/residents. 

^  The  community  has  expended  a  ^n-eat  deal  of  time,  effort,  and 
money  in  preparing  for  the  future.  We  have  the  desire  to  participate 
meaningfully  in  a  national  growth  policy  that  will  provide  economic 
opportunity  to  area  residents.  We  are  *willin«:  to  commit  resources 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  as  we  have  already  demonstrated, 
bft  there  is  a  limit  to  our  capabilities  and  a  national  «:rowth  policy 
must  be  responsive  to  local  priorities  and  financial  needs. 
Thank  you. 

(The  description  of  the  plaw  portrayed  by  the  nuip  referred  to 
is  as  follows:) 
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A  SuifMAiT  or  THE  SIMPCO  QEXfouL  Plan 

The  General  Development  Plan  for  the  Slour  City  MetropoUtan  Area,  prepared 
tor  the  Slouxland  lnte?aute  Metropolitan  Planning  CoundU  Is  a  projection 
of  economic  and  population  growth  to  1990  and  a  recommendation  on  how 
governing  ,t)odle8  can  bcsl  plan  for  that  growth. 

The  metropolitan  area  ectenda  Into  three  states  and  I9  composed  of  the 
urban  areas  of  Sioux  City  and  Sergeant  Bluff  In  Woodbury  County,  Iowa  ; 
South  Sioux  City  end  Dakota  City  in  Dakota  County,  Nebraska;  and  North 
"  Sioux  City  In  Ikilon  County,  South  Dakota,  and  their  Immediate  environs. 

Lying  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  two  of  which/form  state  boundaries 
and  one  of  which  Is  the  navigable  Missouri  River,  the/ metropolitan  area  has 
a  diversified  economy — largely  agriculturally  orient*^;  a  stable  but,  slow- 
growing  population  estimated  at  105,000  as  of  19^,  and  a  long-standing 
position  as  a  trade  center  for  an  area  covering  some  24  counties  in  the 
three-state  area.  Due  to  economic  reverses  in  1968-1909  period  and  preliminary 
1970  census  data,  the  population  may  be  somewhat  below  the  1967  estimate 
of  105,000. 

The  metropolitan  planning  council  known  as  SIMPCO,  is  a  council  of 
governments  formed  in  1965  to  coordinate  the  planning  and  development  of  ^ 
the  area.  Its  composition  consists  of  the  mayors  T)f  Sioux  City,  South  Sioux 
City,  DakotR  City,  Sergeant  Bluff,  and  North  Sioux  City;  supervisors  and 
commissioners  of  Woodbury,  Dakota  and  Union  Counties ;  planning  com- 
missions of  Slaux  City,  South  Sioux  City,  Dakota  City,  Sergeant  Bluff,  and 
Woodbury  County. 

SIMPCO's  activities  to  date  have  Included  comprehensive  planning,  crime 
prevention  activities,  youth  needs  planning,  coordination  of  physical  projects, 
^  and  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  Information  about  the  area  to  Industrial 
Interests  and  other  agencies. 

The  SIMPCO  Development  Plan,  Initiated  in  February,  1967,  and  com- 
pleted In  Its  Initial  phase  In  Mar,  196!),  was  prepared  under  a  contract  with 
an  Omaha  consulting  firm,  Hennlngson,  Durham  and  Richardson,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  SIMPCO  staff,  state  and  local  government  staffs,  and  private 
agencies.  Planning  is  a  continual  process  and  the  pertinent  planning  data 
will  be  kept  current. 

The  plan  Is  contained  In  five  volumes  :  ^  . 

Volume  A:  Regional  Setting,  Economic  Summary,  Population,  Existing 
Land  Use  and  Future  Land  Use. 

Volume  B :  Neighborhood  Analysis,  Open  Space,  Schools  and  Public  Buildings. 

Volume  V:  Water  Facilities,  Sanitary  S(*uer  Fncilltlt^.H.  and  Storm  Dt-alnage 
Systems. 

Volume  D:  Transportation  Technical  Report. 
Volume  E :  Economic  Technical  Report. 

POPri.ATION 

The  Slouxland  area  Is  located  In  the  west  north  central  region  of  the 
United  States—an  area  which  has  gfown  In  population  at  a  slower  and  more 
uneven  rate  than  the  national  population.  The  national  growth  rate  from 
1950  to  1000  was  18  per  cent ;  the  regional  rate  vras  9  per  cent ;  Iowa's  rate 
was  5  per  cent:  Nebraska's  rate  was  about  6.5  per  cent:  and  South  Dakota's 
rate  was  a  little  more  than  4  per  cent.  During  that  period,  the  24-coanty  trade 
area  serve<l  by  metropolitan  Sioux  City  actually  lost  popnlatlon,  from  444,000 
m  1050  to  430,000  In  1960. 

The  SIMPCO  urban  area  has  had  a  slow  growth  since  1900,  while  farm 
consolidation  In  recent  years  has  caused  a  popnlatlon  decline  In  adjacent 
rural  areas.  The  url^an  area  grew  from  83.000  In  1930,  to  38.000  in  1940.  to 
91,000  In  1050,  to  99.000  In  1960,  and  to  an  estimated  105,000  In  1967.  After 
going  through  the  1940s  with  practically  no  growth,  Sioux  City  showed  a 
modest  gain  (84.000  In  1950  to  89,000  In  1960)  ^d  then  slowed  down  some- 
what to  reach  an  estimated  91.000  In  1967.  ^ 

South  Sioux  City,  and  surrounding  area,  has  shown  the  greatest  rate  of 
growth  In  the  metropolitan  area,  was  first  enumerated  separately  In  1930 
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at  8,900  and  by  1960  had  almost  doubled  that  to  reach  7,200.  By  1967,  South 
Sioux  City  had  reached  an  estimated  8,023. 

Dakota  City,  first  enumerated  in  1940  at  477,  had  almost  doubled  to  928 
in  19«0  and  w^s  estimated  at  1,093  in  19tt7.  Sergeant  Blutf  grew  from  569  in 
1950  to  813  in  1900  and  1,109  in  1967  before  the  Air  Force  operation  was 
deactivated.  North  Sioux  City  grew  from  553  in  1950  to  "436  in  laOO  and 
to  an  estimated  916  in  1967. 

All  three  counties  of  the  metropolitan  area  have  been  experiencing  out 
migration,  losing  part  of  their  natural  population  increase  (net  gain  from 
births  over  deaths)  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  employment  opportunity. 
Union  County  had  a  natural  increase  between  1950  and  1960  of  13.4  per  cent 
and  lost  18.9  per  cent  to  migration  for  a  net  loss  of  5.5  per  cent.  Woodbury 
County  had  a  natural  increase  of  10.5  per  cent,  but  lost  12.8  per  cent  to 
migration  for  a  net  gain  of  only  3.8  per  cent.  In  Dakota  County,  however,  only 
3.4  per  cent  migrated  out  of  a  natural  increase  of  20.4  per  cent,  leaving  a  net 
gain  of  17.0  per  cent  between  1950  and  1960. 

The  reason  for  the  migration — more  job  opportunities  elsewhere — is  evidefit 
from  the  age  breakdown  in  census  figures  showing  that  the  greatest  losses 
have  been  of  young  people  in  their  productive  years  and  their  children. 

But  the  }  .90  economic  forecast  calls  for  17,000  more  jobs  in  the  ten  major 
employment  groups  than  were  available  in  1967 — an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
If  the  increase  takes  place,  it  should  stem  the  out  migration  and  result  in  a' 
population  growth  greater  than  the  natural  increases  in  the  nietropolitai.  area' 

Thus  it  is  forecasted  that  the  metropolitan  area  will  reach  a  population  of 
160.000  by  1990 — a  53  per  cent  increase.  Sioux  City  is  expected  to  increase 
46  per  cent  to  133.000  by  1990;  South  Sioiix  City  could  increase  almost  100 
y  per  cent  to  18.300*;  Sergeant  Bluff  may  increase  58  per  cent  to  3,000  ^ 

North  Sioux,  City  l48  per  cent  to  3,500';  and  Dakota  Citv  127  per  cent  to 
2,500.»  / 

LAND  USE 

When  examining  land  use  in  the  metropolitan  area,  vacant  undeveloped 
land  is  readily  apparent.  Much  of  this  land  lies  in  peripheral  areas,  but  there 
j^are  also  numerous  tracts  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  more  densely  settled 
areas.  Of  the  ;82,000  acres  in  the  metropolitan  area,  68,5  per  cent  is  either 
vacant  or  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  f9,000  acres  that  are  developed  (31.5  per  cent  of  the  total),  34.3 
per  cent  is  in  residential  use;  23.1  per  cent  is  used  for  streets  and  alleys;  18.1 
per  cent  is  devoted  to  transportation,  communications  and  utilities  (including 
airpotts,  railroad  rights-of-way  and  freight  yards)  ;  13.1  per  cent  is  in  public 
and  semi-public  use;  7.6  per  cent  is  in  commercial  use;  and  3.8  per  cent  is  in 
industrial  use. 

South  Sioux  City  and  Sergeant  Bluff  are  more  than  40  per  cent  residential, 
while  North  Sioux  City  is  only  23  per 'cent ;  North  Sioux  City  has  about 
28  per  cent  of  its  flev eloped  land  in  commercial  use,  partly  because  of  a 
dog  racing  track;  Sergeant  Bluff  is  9.2  per  cent  industrial  becau.se  of  its 
brick  yard  and  grain  storage  bins;  and  Dakota  City  has  49  per  cent  of  its 
developed  land  in  streets  and  alleys  because  of  small  blocks  and  wide  streets. 

With  an  expected  50  i)er  cent  increase  in  population  by  1900.  the  plan 
projects  a  need  for  14.000  new  dwelling  units  by  that  time  and  3.700  additional 
^  areas  of  residential  development.  Most  of  that  future  growth  should  take 

place  as  extensions  of  pre.sent  growth  areas,*  i.e.,  south  Mornin^^si(le  and 
beyond,  the  southern  portion  of  South  Sioux  City  and  beyond,  northern  and 
northeastern  Sioux  City  and  presently  open  area  in  the  middle  to  far  west  .side. 

Since  commercial  areas  are  developed  to  serve  i»esidential  areas,  new  local 
shopping  areas  are  exiiected  to  emerge  in  the  Indian  J[^Iilla  area,  the  tni<l  and 
far  west  side  areas,  in  central  apd^  soutli  Morningside.  in  the  south  part  of 
South  iiioiix  City,  and  in  Dakota  City.  , 

^The  major  industrial  areas  of  the  future  are  seen  gs  the  Floyd  Valley  in 
Sl(mx  City,  the  broad  Missouri  River  bottom  land  north  and  south  of'  the 
SiOfcx  City  Airport,  and  between  South  Sioux  tity  and  Dakota  City.  s 

*  Includes  adjacent  and  currently  unincorporated  arean. 
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THE  ECONOMY 


SIMPCO  is  optimistic  about  future  economic  growth  in  the  Sioux  City 
Metroi)Olitan  Area.  The  optimism  is  baseU  partially  on  what  progress  the 
area  has  made  in  the  last  decade  and  partially  on  what  local  businessmen 
themselves  foresee  for  the  future.  Tart  of  the  SIMPCO  planning  process  was 
updating  of  a  1058  Sioux  City  economic  survey,  to  1067. 

The  data  obtained  in  the  new  survey,  as  was  the  case  in  the  original,  was 
completed  in  the  form  of  regional  income  and  product  accounts— a  method,  still 
unique  when  done  locally,  of  measuring  how  much  each  business  or  segment 
of  industry  adds  to  the  economy  in  value  of  goods  or  services  produced.  It 
differentiates  between  value  produceil  for,  local  consumption  and  for  export 
outside  the  metropolitan  area  and  judges  prospects  for  growth  accordingly. 

There  was  no  attempt  made  to  project  value  added  to  1990  because  of  time 
schedule  involved.  The  1958  survey  projected  a  growth  in  total  value  added 
from  $202  million  in  1958  to  $250  million  in  19*0.  The  new  survey  indicated 
that  the  figure  had  already  reached  $303  million  by  1967,  or  $265  million  if 
adjusted  for  inflation.  ^  or. »  ^r.-/^ 

Employment  was  32,000  in  1958  and  was  expected  to  i^ach  39,000  by  19(0. 
The  actual  figure  was  35,01X)  by  1967.  SIMPCO  planners  forecast  of  employ- 
ment in  1990  is  52,000  jobs,  about  17,000  more  than  in  J967. 

It  was  note<l  that  betwtn^n  1958  and  1967,  value  added  grew  much  more 
than  employment,  reflecting  to  an  extent  considerable  increases  in  productivity. 

Hei-e  is  tlie  outlook  for  the  area  economy  through  1990,  broken  down  into 
11  major  industry  groups  : 

Agriculture 

This  category  includes  agriculturally  oriented  urban  services,  such  as  veteri- 
narians, nurseries,  hatcheries,  and  landscape  gardening,  but  excludes  commer- 
cial farming.  Employment  in  this  segment  decreased  from  115  in  19^8  to 
63  in  1967.  but  is  expected  to  Increase  again  to  130  by  1990.  The  segment 
produced  $545,000  worth  of  value  added  in  1967  up  from  $352,000  in  1958. 

Comtruction 

This  is  a  fast-growing  segment  which  increased  its  employment  from  819 
to  1,742  between  1058  and  1967,  and  Us  value  added  from  $3.7  million  to 
$10  5  million.  Wfth  more  homes  needed  and  business  and  industry  expected 
to  expand,  the  segment  should  have  2,400  jobs  by  1990,  an  increase  of  41 
per  cent. 
MvQt  Paekhifj 

.Employment  in  this  important  industry  dropped  from  2,983  to  2,730  between 
1958  and  1967.  and  value  added  declined  from  $38.4  million  to  $35.7  million, 
largely  because  of  the  closing  of  the  Armour  and  Company  plant.  The  outlook 
for  the  future  has  improved  because  of  the  effect  of  Iowa  Beef  Processors 
and  other  new  modern  facilities,  and  the  trend  toward  preparation  of  con- 
<8uiner  cut?  at  the  plants.  An  employment  increase  of  77  per  cent  to  4,885 
jobs  l)y  1990  is  forecasted. 
Other  Food  ProcvHshu; 

Employment  in  this  segment  declined  from  1.818  to  1,560  between  1958  and 
1967,  but  should  increase  to  2,555  by  1090  for  a  67  per  cent  increase.  The 
value  added  increased  from  $14.4  million  in  1958  to  $22.4  million  in  1967. 

Other  Manufaeturino 

Other  manufacturing  is  expected  to.be  the  segment  of  greatest  growth,  with 
10,500  jobs  by  1990,  an  increase  of  162  per  cent.  The  growth  already  is 
underway  in  what  is  becoming  a  diversified  and  stable  segment  Which  almost 
doubled  its  value  added  to  $50  million  from  1958  to  1967  and  saw  employment 
rise  from  3,572  to  4,341. 

Transportation,  Communication!^  and  rtilities 

After  a  sliglit  employment  loss  from  1958  to  1967,  this  segment  should 
show  a  modest  32  per  cent  increase  to  3,500  lobs  by  1990.  The  value  added 
w«nt  up  to  $36  million  in  1967  from  $24  million  in  1958. 
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Wholesale  Trade 

This  function  has  shown  a  substantial  decrease  in  value  added,  from  $14.2 
million  to  $11.9  million  and  in  employment,  from  2.5'i2  to  2,120  jobs  and  is 
.  expected  to  grow  by  only  18  per  cent  to  2,500  iobs  by  1990. 

Retail  Trade 

The  largest  segment  of  the  economy  both  in  employment  and  ,value  added, 
^  the  retail  sector,  has  suffered  from  declining  population  in  the  trade  area, 

but  should  be  able  to  better  comiwte  with  other  nearby  trade  centers  and 
^  show  a  modest  13  per  cent  increase  in  employment  to  9,300  b*  1990.  Although 

employment  rose  only  slightly  from  0,914  in  1958  to  7,314  in  i967,  value  added 
increased  substantially  from  $32.5  mihif n  to  $56.8  million. 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

This  function  is  expected  to  experience  a  15  per  cent  employment  increase 
to  2,800  jobs  in  1990  after  an  increase  fnmi  1,432  in  1958  to  1,984  in  1967. 
Value  added  has  increased  from  $7  million  to  $13  miliion  in  the  same  period. 
Services 

The  second  biggest  employing  sector  at  the  present  time  is  services  and  is 
expected  to  experience  a  35  per  cent  increase  to  8,490  jobs  by  1990.  The 
increase  from  1958  to  1967  was  from  4,900  to  6,312.  Tlie  value  added  went  up 
from  $21.5  million  to  $39.8  million. 

Oavemment 

Employment  in  government,  including  local  schools,  should  increase  22  per 
cent  to  5,420  by  1990.  The  1958-1967  increase  was  from  4,32i>  to  4,453.  The 
value  added  went  up  from  $20.0  million  to  $25.6  million. 

NEIOHBOBHOOD  STUDIES 

In  order  to  determine  long-range  needs  in  the  various  areas  where  residents 
live,  work,  and  play»  SIMPCO  planners  tmve  divided  the  metroDolitan  area 
into  39  planning  districts  or  "neighbBrhoohs"  and  assessed  each  of  them  on 
the  basis  of  content  and  deficiencies.  Boundaries  were  determined  by  using 
the  most  appropriate  criteria  including  natural  barriers,  land  use,  and  neigh- 
borhood character.  The  average  population  of  each  neighborhood  is  3,000, 
with  ttv  range  from  1,800  dwelling  units  in  the  most  populous  to  59  dwelling 
units  iiT'-tWT^ast  populous. 

Each  neighbShood  is  rated  by  the  condition  of  its  buildings,  the  parks  and 
recreation  deficiencies,  the  location  of  schools  which  serve  it,  and  the  manner 
in  .vhich  it  has  developed,  including  the  effect  of  topography. 

Within  the  context  of  the  study,  ways  and  means  for  improving  the 
emlronm^»nt  are  set  forth.  The  recommendations  include  zoning  action  to 
improve  development  patterns,  code  enforcement  to  upgrade  buildings  and 
eliminate  dilapidation,  and  acquisition  of  land  to  help  make  up  deficiencies 
in  parks  and  playgrounds. 

OPEN  SPACE 

Open  spaces,  both  for  recreational  purposes  and  for  scenic  and  environmental 
enhancement,  are  extremely  important  to  i»rban  development  and  tend  to 
increase  property  values.  The  Sioux  City  Metropolitan  Area  is  fortunate  in 
having  an  abundance  of  open  land  and  should  preserve  some  of  it  in  the 
developing  areas  to  assure  that  it  is  not  lost.  Some  of  the  older  developed 
areas  do  not  have  enough  parks  or  playfields,  and  thev  should  be  supplied 
where  feasible. 

In  the  densely  populated  area.s,  it  may  be  feasible  only  to  purchase  or 
lease  individual  lots  foi^  necessary  recreation  fyre&s.  In  other  areas^  it  is 
possible  to  develop  larger  neighborliood  or  community  parks.  School  play 
grounds  often  provide  the  bulk  of  recreational  area  in  a  neigliborhoo/l.  and 
may  need  expansion.  One  way  to  provide  scenic,  as  well  as  recreational 
space,  is  to  acqfiire  gulleys,  ravines,  and  steep  hillside  and  protect  them  from 
development. 

The  SIMPCO  Plan  recommends  the  following  acqui8ition.s  to  meet  the 
needs  of  1990: 
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Momingside 

Area  from  Pulaski  Park  to  South  Rustin  Street;  vest  pocket  parks  in  the 
northern  part;  playflelds  north  of  Graceland  Cemetery;  extend  Ravine  Park 
to  the  east  and  norfV&ast ;  square  out  Green  Valley  Park;  playground  near 
Sergeant  Road  and  JSrraine. 


Acquire  extensive  wooded  and  low-lying  land  in  Bacon  Cr^ek  Watershed; 
use  sanitary  landflU  to  develop  playfield  northeast  of  Seventh  and  Logan., 

Sioux  City  Northside 

Permanent  vest  pocket  parks  near  northside ;  park  between  Mary  Treglia 
Center  and  Irvin  School;  acquire  remainder  of  DevTs  Hollow;  playgrounds 
at  West  2l8t  and  Perry  Creek  and  West  3lst  and  Center;  acquire  bands  of 
open  spaces  along  drainage  courses;  including  Perry  Creek  lowland  between 
33rd  and  36th  Streets;  provide  flve-acre  playgrounds  in  new  areas  without 
school  sites ;  create  nature  study  area  adjacent  to  Herbert  Hoover  School. 

Sioux  City  Weitside 

Permanent  vest  pocket  parks  east  of  Hamilton ;  extend  Edgewater  Park 
in  Riverside  to  the  southeast;  expand  Highview  Park  to  the  bluffs;  extend 
War  Eagle  Park  along  the  bluffs  east  to  Allon  Street. 

South  Sioux  City 

Acquire  river  front  land  along  the  Missouri  River ;  develop  a  public  marina 
in  the  northwest  section ;  promote  reclamation  of  Crystal  I^ke ;  acquire 
open  space  corridors  in  southeast  and  southwest. 

Dakota  City  % 

Expand  and  develop  river  front  park;  convert  the  radio  transmitter  site 
into  a  playfield. 
Sergeant  Bluff 

Acquire  Cap|hart  ball  diamond  and  additional  playground  in  the  area;  add 
to  the  existing  park  on  the  bluff. 

Sorth  Sioux  City 

Acquire  unbnildable  land  along  the  Big  Sioux  and  develop  a  playground 
^     park  adjacent  to  the  river  front. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  local  communities  can  get  help  in 
financing  the  acquisition  of  open  space  land,  and  SIMPCO  communities 
shoiild  use  as  many  of  these  methods  as  possible.  Additional  recreational 
•space  can  bea^iuired  in  connection  with  river  or  highway-  projects,  and 
federal  matcnlng  funds  itHe  available  for  such  purposes  under  at  least  two 
programs.  An  often  succAsful  method  is  for  local  communities  to  create 
committees  to  solicit  private  donations  of  park  land. 


With  a  major  high  school  construction  program  about  to  get  undervt-ay  in 
1970»  Sioux  City  already  i«  on  its  way  to  solving  its  high  school  needs  for 
the  next  twenty  rears.  South  Sioux  City  also  has  built  a  new  high  school 
which  should  be  adequate  fon  the  foreseeable  future.  Generally,  the  enrollment 
bulge  is  in  the  upper  grades,  so  this  construction  should  take  care  of  the 
most  critical  school  problems  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Due  to  l<$calized  conditions  within  the  metropolitan  area,  certain  junior 
high  schools  and  elementary  schools,  mostly  in  growth  areas,  are  operating 
over  capactty  and  need  relief  soon.  The  SIMPCO  Plan  recommends  a  number 
of  new  junior  high  and  elementary  schools,  not  only  to  relieve  present  over- 
crowding, but  also  to  -aecommodate  future  growth. 

Central  and  East  High  Schools  with  a  total  capacity  of  2.875  pupils,  had 
an  enrollment  in  1J)08  of  3.20.^.  Leeds  and  Riverside  junior-senior  high  schools 
had  a  total  1988  enrollment  of  1.203  in  buildings  with  a  capacity  of  910. 
Other  Sioux  City  junior  high  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  3,790  in  huilaing's 
that  hold  4,025  pupils.  Elementary  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  10,600  in 
buildings  with  a  capacity  of  11,219. 
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T\ie  South  Sioux  City  school  system,  which  includes  Dakota  City,  had  a 
high  school  enrollment  of  4i)2  (capacity— 750)  ;  a  junior  high  enrollment  of 
501  (capacity — 350);  and  an  elenientary  enrollment  of  1,383  (capacity  1540). 

The  Sergeant  Bluff-Luton  School  system  had  an  enrollment  of  250  in  its 
junior-senior  high  school— riglit  at  capacity,  and  385  in  its  elementary  school 
with  a  capacity  of  500.  McCook  ischool  in  Xorth  Sioux  City  had  an  enrollment 
of  300  in  a  huilding  which  holds  375. 

Projected  1900  enrollments  are,  tor  Sioux  City,  5,()(K)  to  G,0(K)  in  the  high 
schools  and  about  the  same  for  the  junior  schools,  and  16,050  to  18,000  in 
the  elementary  schools;  for  South  Sioux  City,  870  to  1)35  in  the  iiigh  school 
and  about  the  same  in  the  junior  high,  and  2,C00  to  3,000  in  the  elementary 
scho()ls;  for  Sergeant  Bluff-Luton,  210  to  250  in  the  high  school  and  450  to 
620  in  the  elementary  school,  and  for  Xorth  Sioux  City,  140  to  160  in  hotli 
the  high  school  and  junior  high  age  groups  (they  now  attend  scliool  in 
Sioux  City)  and  420  to  470  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  SIMPCO  Plan  calls  for  the  following  new  .schools  in  addition  to  the 
present  plans  to  construct  new  high  schools  in  Morningside,  tlie  north  side 
and  west  side  and  the  conversion  of  Leeds.  Riverside,  and  East  High  Schools 
to  junior  high  schools  and  the  conversitm  of  Central  to  a  technical  higli  school, 
A  need  is  seen  for  an  additional  east  side  high  school  after  1990  and  for 
two  more  new  lunior  schools  in  the  immediate  future:  in  south  Moniingside 
west  of  South  Lakeport  and  near  Military  ami  Talbot  Roads,  and  a  new 
east  side  iunior  high  after  1990. 

Elementary  school  needs  in  Sioux  City  in  the  near  future  inelude  construc- 
tion of  a  new  school  in  the  Indians^Hiils  area  and  one  at  19th  and  Cas.selnian. 
Xodland  School  in  southeast  Morningside  has  nveutly  been  complete<l.  Hv 
1990.  three  additional  new  elementary  schools  will  be  needed  farther  south  in 
Morningside;  Franklin  School  should  be  replaced  with  a  new  school;  one 
adjacent  to  the  new  north  side  high  school  and  one  near  West  Fourth  and 
Burton  Streets.  A  number  of  existing  school  sites  should  be  expanded  and 
Floyd  School  should  he  abandoned.  Afn^r  1990  there  will  he  a  need  for  a 
new  school  near  3Sth  and  Stone  Park  Boulevard. 

In  South  Sioux  City,  the  present  high  school  shouhl  sumee  with  possible 
additions;  a  .second  junior  high  will  be  needed  near  the  higli  soho(.l,  Xew 
elementary  schools  will  be  needed  on  the  east  side — one  to  replaei  Harney 
and  two  more  farther  south,  and  after  1990  a  new  one  will  be  needed  west 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  School. 

Sergeant  Bluff-Luton  may  get  along  without  the  necfl  for  a  new  high 
school,  although  the  huilding  is  (juite  old.  An  a(hliti(m  to  the  elementary 
school  will  probably  be  needed.  Xortli  Sioux  City  will  probai)ly  need  an 
additicmal  elementary  school  and  a  means  to  -insure  (juality  education  for 
jimior  and  .senior  high  students. 

I.IHK.\RIKS 

Sioux  City  r.eeds  a  new  main  lil»rary  at  tlie  edge  of  downtown  ])o.ssibly 
jii.st  north  of  the  audit(»riuni.  and  i)ranehes  near  27th  and  IMerce  and  we.st 
of  West  l*h  and  Lsahella.  South  Sioux  City  needs  a  new  library,  imssiiily  at  a 
new  city  hall  near  ISth  Street.  Sergeant  Bluff.  Dakota  (Mty,  and  Xortli  *  Sioux 
City  can  be  well  served  by  bookmobile  service. 

FIRK  STATIONS 

The  only  new  stations  needed  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  af  the  Sioux 
City  Airport  and  near  the  Industrial  Interchange,  However,  South  Sioux  City 
may  need  a  new  facility  in  the  south  part  of  the  city  if  tiier.-  is  sul)stantial 
industrial  growth  there  in  future  years.  Dakota  City  needs  a  new  luiildlng 
for  its  station.  Sergeant  Bluff  needs  more  .sjjace  and  more  water  car)acity. 
*'and  Xorth  Sioux  City  needs  more  water  storage. 

WATF.R  SYSTKMS 

Each  of  the  SIMPCO  eommunlties  iias  an  independent  water  svstem  .supplied 
from  wells.  Each  of  the  communities  water  supply  needs  to  enhance  quality. 
Sioux  City  must  add  to  the  storage  capacity  and  distribution  system  within 
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the  planning  period.  The  other  communities  need,  or  will  need  in  the  next 
several  years,  additional  capacity  for  storage  and  supply, 

SIMI*CO  planners  suggest  that  a  central  plant  for  supply  and  treatment 
of  water  for  the  entire  metro5K)Utan  area  would  be  advantageous  and  cost 
saving.  The  logical  place  for  such  a  plant  would  be  in  Sioux  City,  which  not 
only  -has  a  plentiful  supply,  but  is  planning  a  major  treatment  plant. 

Aside  from  the  recommendation  for  Cf)nslderution  of  the  central  plant 
concept,  the  plan  also  lists  needed  imi>rovements  to  the  individual  systoms 
to  meet  the  needs  of  expected  growth  by  lODi), 

It  is  recommended  that  Sioux  City  gradually  replace  all  the  Lowell  Field 
Wells  with  river  front  wells,  as  planned,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  water. 
It  Is  recomiiicniied  that  softening  facilities-  be  added  to  the  i)roi)o,sed  plant 
for  the  removal  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  report  recommends  locations  for 
later  new  major  supply  mains  in  ureas  likely  to  grcaifc 

Dakota  (;ity  needs  a  new  aeration  and  filter  plant,  a  new  well  or^vells 
and  additional  storage.  Sergeant  lUufT  will  need  so  much  expansion  because 
of  expected  growth  that  it  might  be  diffltnilt  to  finance  the  improvements 
without  eonneeting  to  an  area  system.  North  Sioux  City  faces  about  the  same 
needs  as  Sergeant  Kluff. 

South  Sioux  City  will  need  some  a(Ulitional  wells  l)oth  because  of  the 
condition  of  some  of  its  present  wells  and  because  of  future  growth  needs. 
Improvements  should  be  made  at  both  pumping  plants  to  increase  filtration 
rates;  an  additional  1.5  million  gallons  storage  and  several  new  mains  are 
nee<led. 

SANITARY  SEWERS 

Sioux  City,  already  facing  the  prospect  of  a  federal  order  to  install 
secondary  treatment  at  its  sewage  plant,  also  is  approaching  hydraulic  capacity 
of  its  present  primary  treatment  facilities  and  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years  should  start  planning  an  expansion  to  be  put  into  operation  by  1974, 
Plant  capacity  is  17.5  million  gallons  a  day  and  Sioux  City  already  has  reached 
about  lo  million  with  the  addition  of  Sergeant  lilulT  and  airport  ,sewage  loads. 
The  expei'ted  lt)90  flow,  including  South  Sioux  City,  also  now  on  the  line,  and 
Sergeant  BlufT  and  North  Sioux  City,  is  21  niillion  gallons  a  day.  Sewer  necils 
in  Sioux  City  include  the  installation  of  sewer  service  in  west  Riverside, 
completion  of  the  Perry  Creek  trunk  sewer  and  expansion  (if  sewer  system 
in  southeast  Morningside. 

South  Sioux  City  will  need  some  more  sewer  trunk  lines  to  meet  future 
growth.  Sergeant  Bluff  will  need  more  pumping  eapsffity.  Dakota  City  should 
investicrate  connecting  to  Sioux  City's  collection  system  as  an  alternative  to 
expanding  its  own  treatment  plant.  North  Sioux  City  has  prepared  plans  for 
a  sewer  system  and  will  either  build  its  own  treatment  plant  or  connect  to 
Sioux  City's  system. 

STORM  DRAINAGK 

Sioux  City's  drainage  problem  is  due  to  steep  terrain  r^jul  fast  flow  of 
run*»ff.  Tlie  older  sewers  are  in  tlie  tlnod  pijiin  nnd  {'utcirmost  of  tlie  water. 
Other  parts  of  the  metropolitnn  area  have  an  opposite  problent,  flat  terrain 
•  svith  ponding  creating  a  imisance. 

Two  pending  flood  control  project.^  on  tb('  Rig  Sioux  River  and  Perry 
Creek  will  make  substantial  drainnge  sy.stein  improvements  possil)le  in  both 
Sioux  City  and  North  Siovix  City.  Sio\i\  City  will  \)v  nltle  to  extend  the 
enclo.sed  portion  of  Pi*rry  Oeek  north  tlirougU  the  resideritial  area.  Tlie 
Bacon  Creek  conservation  pr^jjeet  nuiy  make  similar  inii>rovements  possible 
oi\  the  c'lst  !<UU\ 

A  number  of  additions  to  the  storm  drain  syvStem  are  needed,  ineludins; 
critical  areas  on  Sioux  City's  west  and  northwest  side. 

Storm  drjiinage  improvements  are  needed  in  Sergeant  Bluff,  Sovith  Sioux 
City,  and  Dakota  City. 

STREETS  AN*f)  IIIOIIWAYS 

More  people,  more  jobs,  more  homes  and  nu>re  businesses — all  forecasts 
of  the  SIMPCO  comprehen.sive  plant  report — create  more  trafhc. 

The  consultants  who  worked  on  the  phin  assenibled  all  the  growth  statistics, 
determined  the  most  likely  places  for  the  growth  to  take  place,  and  then 
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plotted  routes  connecting  those  areas  and  other  areas.  The  1965  traffic  origin 
and  destinaUon  surrey  was  the  basis  of  which  traffic  factors  were  developed. 

Socio-economic  growth  statistics  were  converted  into  traffic  volumes  and 
estimated  that  by  1000,  457,000  vehicle  trips  will  begin  and/or  end  in  the  ^ 
metropolitan  area  on  an  average  weekday,  a  65  per  cent  increase  over  1965- 
Examination  of  the  existing  street  and  highway  network  in  the  metropolitan 
area  indicated  that  many  street  segments  are  overburdened  under  existing 
traffic  loads. 

It  wcis  then  determined  which  existing  streets  must  be  widened  or  otherwise 
improved  to  carry  more  traffic  and  where  new  routes  will  be  needed.  A 
schedule  for  carrying  out  the  recommended  construction  over  the  next  twenty 
years  was  developed,  based  upon  the  priorities  established  through  the 
planning  process. 

The  resulting  program  calls  for  $92.7  million  worth  of  major  street  con- 
struction— including  both  new  streets  and  improvements  to  present  streets — 
by  1990,  with  more  than  half  of  its  scheduled  within  the  next  five  years. 
Total  mileage  involved  by  1990  is  84  miles. 

'X  hiH  includes  ten  miles  of  freeways  costing  $3s.6  million ;  15.5  miles  of 
expressway  costing  $31.2  million ;  2U.5  million  of  arterial  streets  costing 
$17.6  million  ;  and  28  miles  of  collector  streets  costing  $6.2  million. 

Of  the  $92.7  million  in  major  street  projects,  $49  million  would  be  needed 
by  1975;  $17.6  million  between  1975  and  1980;  $5.1  million  between  1980 
and  1985 ;  and  $20.9  million  between  1085  and  1990. 

The  major  expenditure  will  occur  in  the  next  five  years  because  that  is  when 
the  second  Missouri  River  Bridge  and  approaches  are  to  be  built.  The  Iowa 
segment  would  cost  almost  $18  million  and  the  Nebraska  segment  a  Cesser 
amount.  ^ 

In  addition  to  th  ^  major  street  construction,  the  SIMPCO  plan  envisions 
$14.5  million  worth  of  n<"w  subdivision  streets  over  the  next  twenty  years 
and  $10  million  worth  of  resurfacing  aud  rebuilding  of  existing  streets  for 
a  total  cost  of  $117  million  by  1990. 

The  new  bridge,  to  be  located  so  tliat  it  will  be  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  Industrial  Interchange  on  the  Iowa  side,  will  connect  two  outer  belt 
routes,  one  around  Sioux  City  and  one  around  South  Sioux  City,  both  built 
to  freeway  and  expressway  standards.  The  Iowa  outer  belt  route  will  extend 
from  the  bridge  east  aud  north  to  cross  present  U.S.  20  at  the  east  city 
limits  (and  to  serve  as  a  U.S.  20  bypass  for  that  distance),  continue  north 
and  west  to  cross  U.S.  75  at  the  s^juthern  tip  of  Leeds  and  continue  northwest- 
erly  to  intersect  with  former  Highway  7  at  about  41st  Street. 

The  South  Sioux  City  outer  belt  route  would  include  the  approach  to  the 
new  bridge  west  across  South  Sioux  City  near  39th  Street,  and  Highway  No. 
20  and  Highways  77-73  bypasses  around  the  east  and  west  edges  of  the  city, 
circling  in  to  join  each  other  at  about  Ninth  and  Dakota  Avenue.  The 
bypass  will  extend  south  past  Dakota  City. 

Other  expressways  called  for  In  the  next  twenty  years  include  improvement 
of  Kast  Gordon  Drive  to  expressway  standards  In  the  next  few  years  and 
replacement  of  the  Combination  Bridge  with  a  new  $17  million  structure 
just  prior  to  1990. 

Arterial  projects  proposed,  with  estimated  costs,  include: 

Four-lanlng  of  River  Drive  from  North  Sioux  City  to  Sodrac  Park  by  1975, 
$2(^5,000. 

Widenins:  of  Military  Road  (four  lanes  from  Rebecca  to  Casselman  and  a 
wider  two  lanes  from  Casselnmn  to  Riverside)  and  Improvement  of  the 
Military  Road-Riverside  intersection,  by  1980,  $930,000.  * 

A  new  four-lane  route  generally  following  Edmunds  Avenue  from  John 
Street  west  to  Riverside  Boulevard,  by  1075,  $520,000. 

The  Hamilton  Boulevard  extension  to  West  Highland  and  Isabella,  scheduled 
to  hef^in  next  year,  $1.1  million. 

Four-laning  of  Wesley  Way  to  West  Eighth  and  extending  It  to  13th  Street 
as  the  west  leg  of  a  proposed  inner  loop,  by  1985,  $500,000. 

Reconstruction  of  Third  Street  through  downtown  to  a  six-lane  divided 
street,  by  1975,  $600,000. 

Widening  of  Floyd  Boulevard  over  the  next  fifteen  years  to  a  four  lane 
divided  road  all  the  way  from  Gordon  Drive  to  38th  Street,  replacement  of 
the  present  Wall  Street  Viaduct,  $1.1  million. 
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A  new  cross  town  route  from  Hamilton  Boulevard  to  U.S.  76  In  the  tlclnltj 
of  12th  or  13th  Street,  by  1980,  |6.4  million.  It  would  be  the  northern  segment 
of  the  Inner  loop  and  would  bridge  over  Pierce  Street  and  possibly  pass  under 
Doucl&s  and  Nebraska  Streets. 

Development  of  Sixth  Street  east  from  U.S.  76  to  Fainnount  and  replacement 
of  the  old  Fourth  Street  bridge  with  a  new  Fourth  and  Falrmount  connection, 
by  lb75.  »205,000. 

Development  of  one-way  streets  on  either  side  of  Dakota  Avenue  in  South 
Sleox  City  between  16th  and  29th  Streets,  to  divert  traffic  off  of  Dakota, 
by  1975,  $300,000.  • 

Collector  street  improvements  include  t 

Realignment  of  Hale  Street  on  the  west  side  from  Harris  Street  to  Military  * 
Road,  by  1990,  $250,000. 

Paving  of  Casselman  between  West  Fourth  and  Villa,  by  1975,  $150,000. 

Widening  of  Villa  from  Prescott  to  Turner,  by  1980,  $200,000. 

Widening  of  Rebecca  from  West  First  to  West  21st,  by  1985,  $110,000. 

Conversion  of  West  Third  and  West  Fourth  to  one-way  streets  west  to 
Leonard  Strt^et,  by  1975,  $145,000. 

New  streets  and  street  extensions  in  the  Indian  Hills  area,  southeast 
Momingside  and  eastern  South  Sioux  City  to  better  serve  growth  areas. 

These  projects  and  others  in  the  recommended  SIMPCO  traffic  plan  will 
probably  not  all  be  carried  out,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  recommended.  becau><e 
of  financial  problems,  althougli  the  recomniendatiuns  are  considered  niinimums 
which  may  be  understating  actual  needn. 

TRANSIT  fiFRVICE 

Although  the  main  traffic  needs  of  the  future  is  new  streets  and  highways 
to  handle  fast  growing  numbers  of  automobiles,  there  will  always  be  people 
who  cannot  or  will  not  drive  cars  and  thus  a  need  for  continuing  the  City'» 
transit  system. 

It  is  note^l  that  an  estimated  25  per  cent  of  the  population,  mostly  children, 
youths  and  the  elderly,  are  potential  bus  riders  who  may  be  induced  to  use 
the  transit  system  if  service  is  improved. 

The  report  recommends  extending  routes  so  that  almost  all  areas  have  bus 
service  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  so  that  it  will  be  available  to  most  potential 
users.  Although  revenue  should  be  increased  with  l)etter  service,  costs  al^ii--^ 
will  increase  and  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  system  will  always*  hirTeco 
be  subsidized  by  local  taxes  and  by  Tederal  and  state  grants.  — 

Senator  HrMPTmEY.  ^fr.  Mayor,  T  will  just  make  one  obsorvation. 
The  first  thing  I  want  you  to  know  it  I  am  going  to  send  a  copy 
of  your  testin^ony  to  the  Depaii^iont  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Xow%  I  am  not  scolding  that  Department  any  more  than 
I  did  when  I  was  in  the  oxoo utivo  branch  of  government  under 
the  previous  administration.  I  served  as  Vice  President.  I  do  not 
recall  whether  you  wore  there  at  some  of  our  conferori(fes  that  wo 
had  for  the  mayors,  but  I  had  44-  such  conferences  for  local  govern- 
ment officials  in  which  T  would  bring  the  Highway  Conmiissioner, 
the  Secretary  of  HUD,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  tlie  lender  Socretarv,  and  nun^t  with  local  government 
x>flricials  and  try  to  break  through  this  wall  of  what  I  considered  at 
that  time  to  Ih^,  just  del il>e rate  delay,  arid  T  am  speaking  now  of  an 
administration  in  wliich  I  servod.  And  we  were  able  to  get  some 
things  done.  Tt  took  .some  doing. 

To  serve  as  a  mayor  of  a  city  and  liave  these  projects  approved, 
locally  and  to  have,  your  plans  all  prepared,  with  difforonces 
reconciled,  only  to  end  up  having  nothing  done  because  ntMther 
State  nor  Federal  assistance  is  foithcoming,  even  though  it  is  said 
to  be  forthcoming,  is  not  only  frustrating,  it  is  downright  inde- 
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fensible.  I  am  §oing  to  see  that  this  testimo.i^  ^^ours  gets  to  the 
proper  authorities.  . 

I  hope  other  members  of  the  committee  will  comment  on  it.  1 
do  not  want  to  go  into  whether  or  not  this  involves  withholding 
of  funds.  We  are  not  going  to  argue  about  that. 

The  point  is  that  you  have  a  plan.  You  have  indicated  that 
you  aie  hiuing  some  problems.  I  think  somebody  ouorht  to  'look 
at  those  problems.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  committee 
like  ours,  even  though  not  necessarily  tliis  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  ftct,  you  have  cited  a  national  growth  policy. 
In  a  sense  we  are  sk  part^of  that  in  this  committee.  We  are  not  the 
whole  part.  We  do  not  have  a  natio'iial  growth  policy  and  we  have 
not  had  one  since  the  19th  century.  We  really  haven't.  The  last 
national  growth  policy  we  had  was  in  the  days  of  the  land  grants 
and  homestead  acts. 

So  without  regard*  to  Republican  or  Democrat  or  witho^it  regard 
to  Warren  Harding  or  Richard  Xi:^on,  Cah  in  Coolidge,  or  Lyndbn 
Johnson,  or  Herbert  Hoover,  or  John  Kennedy,  we  just  simply  have 
not  had  a  national  growth  policy.  This  city  really  depends  on  rural 
America,  doesn't  it?  You  cannot  survive  out  here  without  rural 
development.  You  arc  not  Philadelphia  or  Los  Angeles  or  New 
York.  You  are  a  city  of  approximately  90.000,  is  that  right?  And 
you  have  problems  which  are  related  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Berger.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  could  I  suggest  that  neither  Los 
Angeles  or  Philadelphia  or  New  York  could  survive  long  with 
help?  — '  ' 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  should  say  not.  but  this  is  more  direct.  No 
doubt,  all  of  them  rely  upon  the  rural  areas  of  our  country. 

Senator  Allen  has  some  questions  ho  wants  to  ask.  I  will  yield 
to  him  now. 

Senator  Allek.  I  will  wait  my  turn. 

Senator  HtiMniKEY.  Go  ahead.  Senator,  while  we  have  both 
gentlemen  here. 

Senator  Allen\  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  order  to  conserve  time.  1  will  direct  my  remarks  at  Mr. 
Meisner  and  also  a  (|uestion  or  two  I  would  like  to  develop. 

^[r.  Aleisner,  I  certainly  want  to  commend  you  on  your  one  state- 
ment and  as  director  of  the  Sionxland  Interstate  Ivletropolitan 
^Planning  Council,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you  are  adopting  in  this 
Council  an  interstate  approach  because  certahily  the  proWems  of 
rural  America  know  no  geographic  lines.  They  know  no  sectional 
lines.  And  as  I  have  heard  these  problems  of  rural  America  as  they 
exist  here  in  this  area,  outlined,  T  have  not  found  one  single  problem 
that  does  not  also  exist  in  my  home  State  of  Alabama. 

Just  as  you  need  more  job  opportunities  for  your  young  people, 
just  as  you  need  better  housing,  you  need  a  stable  agriculture,  you 
need  a  T)etter  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry,  you 
need  more  credit  in  rural  areas,  so  we  in  Alabama  and  the  South 
need  these  very  same  things. 

/^JP^e  had  not  been  here  in  Sioux  City  long  before  it  was  pointed 
out  to  us  several  areaS  through  which  we  traveled  that  had  been 
flooded  by  the  floods  of  the  early  1950's,  and  T  would  like  to  inquire 
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as  to  what  bonofits  have  aocrued  to  this  area  of  tho  country  as  a 
Kosult  of  tho  (levolopmenl  of  the  Missouri  River?  -    ,     ^.  , 

Mr.  Meisnkr.  Well,  Senator,  the  implementation  of  the  Kick- 
Sloao  plan  and  jjeneral  proorrams  on  the  Missouri  River  I  believe 
is  probablv  the  one  bi<rj?est  tlun<r  that  has— one  bf  the  h\<r^QRt  things 
that  has  ever  happened  to  this  area  in  the  tenns  of  positive  good. 

Xo.  one.  we  are  no  lonijjer  flooded  in  this  area  or  downstream  from 
Yankton  which  is  the  lirst  main  stem  dam  which  is  65  miles  up- 
stream from  Sioux  Citv.  We  ai^  no  longer  flooded  from  that  river. 
We  cnn  also  ns(»  releases  of  that  water  for  flood  control  from  some 
of  our  unregulated  rivers  that  come  into  it  downstream  from  that 
point. 

No.  two.  it  has  turned  into  being  probably  our  biggest  recrea- 
tional asset  in  the  ai*ea.  both  the  reservoirs  upstream  and  the  river 
liere.  You  probablv  noticed  the  development  along  the  river. 

Threcc  T  l)elieve'it  is  starting  to  have  a  big  impact  on  industrial 
development  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  headwaters  of  navigation 
system  on  the  Missouri  River  and  T  believe  the  benefits  of  river 
navigation  are  well  known.  So  wo  have  those  plus  the  pollution 
control  element  of  that  river.  That  is  a  tremendous  asset,  especially 
now  that  it  is  developed. 

Senator  Ai.kkn.  Well,  now,  these  programs  of  navigation  and 
floorl  control,  recreation,  pollution  control,  have  they  improved  tho 
(juality  of  life  in  this  area? 

>rr.  >fKTSNER.  Without  a  doubt. 

Senator  Am.kx.  Well,  now,  would  you  say,  then,  that  these  water 
resources  development  programs,  have  they  in  any  way  improved 
the  economy  and  encouraged  people  to  remain  in  this  area  that 
might  ordinarily  have  moved  from  the  area? 

Sfv.  ^[kisnt>r.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  A^.i.kx.  Tn  other  words,  would  your  outmigration  be  a 
great  deal  worse  had  it  not  been  for  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  *  Bfisin  ? 

Mr.  >fFisxKR.  Y(\s.  sir.  T  believe  it  would  have  been.  We  ha\e  not 
dono  a  considerable  amount  of  development  in  what  wa.s  once  the 
flood  plain,  industries  such  as  Terra-Chemical,  Towa  Public  Service, 
HorHon.  \uetra-Flow  and  othei^.  Othe»*  indu.sfries  have  received 
benclits  from  that  flood-free  river. 

Srnnt<//r  At.i.kn.  From  time  to  time  there  in  Cougress  it  has  l/Cen 
proposed  tli'^  h^'yin^r  of  user  eliarges  in  water-borne  commerce  a-nd 
theii  iMMieficiaiy  rhiirges  on  flood  control  ',»!'ojects.  Would  the  Ic^vying 
of  tbes(^  nss'e«?ments  or  charges,  would  they  impede  the  economic 
de\elopment  of  this  area  and  would  they  retard  rural  development 
in  thi^  nrea  ? 

'^v.  ^fKisNKR.  Well.  Senator.  Xo.  1,  bcTieficiary  charcres  are  paid 
by  IocmI  government  in  the  flood  coiitrol  project  that  >ravor  Berger 
spok(^  of.  T  beli(^ve  the  city  of  Sioux  City  expended  some  $o.(>  million 
in  that  project.  We  lunc  a  pir>ject  on  the  Hi<r  vSioux  River  now  that — 
|)hinniui'^  netuaHy  bcLran  in  ^hv  early  lOOO^s  on  that.  It  is  now 
autbori/ed  by  Contrress  for  final  enjrinecring  design. 

Tliere  wilT  be  a  certain  amount  of  that  expense  that  wiU  be  local 
expense.  Benefit-  from  tlie  user  charge  should  point  in  terms  of 
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)  what  wo  hope  to  accomplish  in  this  area  in  terms  of  national 
growth  policy.  I  can  see  no  benefits  from  the  institution  of  user 
cliar^res. 

Senator  Au.ex.  Would  it  not  cost  the  farmer  who  sends  his  grain 
or  his  other  produce  by  water,  would  it  not  cost  him  money  and 
theivfore  reduce  his  net  return  from  Ins  operation? 

Mr.  AlEisxER.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Aixkn.  And  certainly  it  would  do  just  the  opposite  of 
encouraging  the  development  of  rural  America  as  it  applies  here 
in  this  area? 

Mr.  Meisner.  YeSs  sir.  I  believe  that  is  absolutely  correct. 
Senator  Ali.kx.  Tlirink  you  veiy  mucli. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Clmirman. 

Senator  Hu^iphrky.  I  tliank  the  Senator  for  his  questions. 
Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Millkr.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  last 
point  bc^cause  it  fits  precisely  with  some  of  the  testimony  we  have 
had  that  indicates  we  have  to  liave  a  strong  aij^ricultural  economy 
and  to  the  extent  that  that  is  diminished  by  these  user  charges,  \Ve 
are  frustrating  the  basic  objective  that  we  know  wo  have  to  achieve. 

I  am  pleasiid  to  tell  yoiu  Mr.  Meisner.  tlu\t  in  connection  with 
your  fourth  point,  about  the  location  of  additional  Federal  installa- 
tions in  the  Midwest,  that  there  is  a  bill  joending  before  Senator 
]\rc('lellan's  Govemniout  Operations  Connnittee  which  several  of 
ns  are  co  sponsoring,  which  would  require  the  installation  of  the 
placement  of  Fedoral  iustn  Hat  ions  in  the  id  west.  AVhat  we  liave  done 
In  tluit  legislation  is  ])mvide  for  the  lo(*ation  of  Federal  installations 
and  the  awarding  of  contracts  with  a  view  to  elimiuatiuff  or  avoi(J[ing 
further  congestion  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  If  that  could  ever  get  on 
the  books,  I  tliink  our  rural  areas  in  America  and  in  tlie  Middle  West 
would  certainly  obtain  their  fair  share  of  thase  exjxjndi tares. 

I  might  say  I  put  in  a  bill  in  1966  to  do  that.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it  was  never  reported  out.  I  think  we  are  getting  more  action  this 
time;  we  are  moving  now.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  seen  real 
momentum  on  a  policy  sucli  as  we  are  after  heixi. 

T  want  to  particularly  commend  you  on  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  statement.  I  think  I  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  You 
heard  Congressman  Culver  refer  to  red  tape.  I  presume  you  share 
in  his  views  on  that? 

Mr.  Beroer.  We  all  do. 

Si^nator  Muj.kr.  AVell,  believe  me,  T  saw  one  application  page  list- 
ing 27  or  28  different  points  that  had  to  be  covered  and  they  were 
rather  exhaustive  points,  l)efore  a  small  amount  of  money  could  be 
obtained  in  connection  with  the  economic  area  development  pro- 
gram and  this  was  for  a  mayor  of  a  small  town  over  in  easteni 
Iowa.  He  was  just  upset  about  it.  He  could  not  cope  with  it. 

This,  of  course,  gots  you  back  to  revenue  sharing.  It  gets  you 
back  to  the  pass-through  provision  in  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  which  sayfe  that  not  only  will  the  money  go  out  to  the 
State  but  it  will  go  out  to  tlie  counties  and  to  the  cities.  It  will  be 
passed  through  and  yon  won't  have  to  wait  for  a  legislative  decision; 
you  will  be  able  to  use  the  mechanical  structure  that  you  have 
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nlready  establishocl  and  yon  will  bo  ready  to  go  with  it.  But  you 
iieod  the  monev,  and  that  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

I  might  say  that  wo  are.  not  the  Subcommittee  on  Urban  Develop- 
ment reveuno  sharing.  That  is  another  bill  which  I  think  is  pending 
before  the  Ranking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  I  can- 
not toll  vou  nuicli  about  that.  But  the  point  was  made  by  Senator 
Hnmplirev  that  if  the  rural  areas  in  this  Sionx  City  region  l)ecome 
viable  and  industrv  locates  here,  the  people  will  stay  here.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  vou  that  Sioux  City  and  any  city  like  it  are  going  to  have  tre- 
mendous benefits  as  a  result  of  that,  and  that  is  wliat  wo  are  really 
after  here. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  rural  development  revenue 
sharing  bill  that  would  have  any  direct  benefit  to  Siou.x  City. 
Urban  development  would.  But  if  we  can  get  going  on  some  of  these 
programs  to  revitalize  rural  America  find  hold  the  population  out 
here  where  they  will  have  good  jobs  and  good  opportunities,  cities 
like  Sioux  City  are  going  to  benefit  greatly. 

I  dare  sav  that  one  reason  why  we  have  not  had  the  proper 
growth  in  Sionx  Citv,  ^fr.  Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  rural  Ameriea 
located  in  northwest  Iowa,  northeastern  Nebraska,  southeastern 
South  Dakota,  and  southwestern  Minnesota,  has  not  been  sharing 
fairly  in  the  national  income.  If  it  had  l)cen,  I  think  Sioux  City 
would  have  ha(l  its  share  of  the  growth. 

T  want  to  commend  you  on  your  statements,  too. 

Senator  Htou?hret.  Senator  Bellmon? 

Senator  BfV.t.mov.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Mr.  Meisner,  on  page  5  you  say,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  building 
of  such  a  regional  economic  system,  national  incentives  or  disin- 
centives mav  have  to  be  implemented. 

Could  you  be  more  specific  alx)ut  what  incentives  you  have  m 
mind. 

Mr.  Meisner.  They  might  be  any  type  of  incentive  or  disincentive, 
Mr.  Senator,  It  could  be  in  terms  of  a  tax.  I  would  think  that  that 
would  be  a  good  place  to  begin.  It  could  l)c  

Senator  BErxMOX,  You  mean  a  tax  

]Mr.  Mefsver.  Incentives  on  location  of  even  local  taxes  up  to  the 
point  of  corporate  income  taxes.  That  could  l)e.— 

Senator  Beli,mox.  You  mean  you  would  gi^'e  the  company  that 
builds  in  Sionx  City  a  tax  advantage? 

]\rr.  ]Mei8ner.  Sir,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  national  priority  or  a 
policy  to  get  people  back  to  the  ]Sridwest.  then  I  would  take  those 
steps  necessary  that  it  has  to  do  that.  I  am  not  too  sure  what  all 
of  those  steps  would  be. 

Senator  Bellmov.  I^t  nr,  talk  a  little  bit  about  a  tax  break  where 
a  newcomer  comes  and  buiULs  in  Sioux  City.  Do  you  think  this 
would  be  fair  for  the  companies  that  are  already  here? 

Mr.  !NrE!sxKR.  That  the  tax  itself— it  depends  on  the  type  of 
business,  I  should  imagine.  Mr.  Senatoi'. 

Senator  Bei.i.mox.  AVell,  now.  let  us  get  down  to  specifics.  We  have 
to  know  exactly  what  you  are  thinking  about  if  we  are  going  to 
put  tliis  into  a  law.  AMiat  incentives  would  you  reconimend? 

Mr.  Meisner.  Tax  incentives  is  one  of  them — an  incentive  that 
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tax  payments  could  be  made  in  lieu  of  local  property  taxes.  That 
gets  back  to  some  of  the  existing  States'  problems. 

Senator  Bellmon.  How  do  we  do  this  without  working  a  dis- 
advantage on  the  companies  that  are  already  working  with  your 
citv? 

^^r.  Mktrxer.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want  to — I  am  not  too  sure 
we  know  all  the  answers  on  how  to  solve  the  problem.  I  suggested 
the  things  that  we  could  look  into.  Unfortunately  I  do  not  have 
those  answers,  ISIr.* Senator. 

Senator  Bellmov.  I  thought  you  m^ght  have  somethuig  specific 
in  mind  that  we  could  refer  to. 

Mr.  Metsner.  I  do.  We  do  give  diftcront  types — in  many  types 
of  incfustries  now  I  do  not  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
corporation^  who  are  quartered,  say,  or  governmental  headquarters 
from  an  administrative  standpoint,  to  be  in  the  largest  urban 
centers.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Bellmon.  How  do  we  ^et  them  to  come  to  Sioux  City? 
^  Mr.  ^rKisNER.  I  would  tliink  as  long  as  we  could  have  the  educa- 
tional facilities  and  tlie  rest  of  the  facilities,  we  could  add  to — 
offering  a  meaningful  life,  that  maybe  we  will  be  able  to  start  to 
turn  this  trend  and  once  the  system  becomes  successful,  then  I 
be!i?A'e,  Senator,  tliat  it  will  start  feeding  on  itself  like  it  has  in 
most  of  the  areas  tliat  have  grown  over  the  years. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Mayor,  do  you  have  any  idea  *or  specific 
recommendat^n  as  to  what  kind  of  incentives  the  Congress  might 
put  into  the  law  tliat  would  help  dr^t^v  the  kind  of  development 
here  that  you  want? 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  T  tliink  just  to  expand  on  what  M\\  Meisner 
was  saying,  probably  in  a  different  vein  with  respect  to  tax  incen- 
tives, T  cei'tainly  from  a  local  standpoint  am  not  in  agrement  with 
offering  tax  incentives  and  concessions  to  any  industries  coming 
in  hero  because  I  feel  it  is  unfair  to  tlie  industries  that  have  been 
here  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  paid  their  taxes.  But  possibly 
there  could  be  incentives  from  the  Federal  tax  level  to  companies 
that  would  move  facilities  to.  say,  a  given  geographical  area,  like  tlie 
Midwest,  and  so  forth,  that  could  be  granted  to  them  through  the 
PYde^ral  tax  system.  And  possibly  if  industries  in  the  Sioux  City 
area  are  economically  depressed  there  could  be  additional  considera- 
tion given  to  them. 

S(Miator  Afiller,  T  am  sure,  is  nn  expert  on  tax  matters.  He 
could  devise  something  niucli  bettor  tlian  T  could. 

Senator  Bkllmox.  'S\v,  ^Tayor.  in  your  statement  you  coniineiit 
on  the  failure  of  nonrcsponsive  State  legislature  to  recognize  the 
critical  financial  needs  of  cities. 

If  we  go  ahead  with  revenue  sharing  and  turn  most  of  tlie  money, 
or  at  least  a  lot  of  the  money,  over  to  the  State  legi.^lature,  do  you 
think  Sioux  City  will  get  a  fair  shake?  '  S 

Mr.  Bkroeu.  i  would  say.  Senator,  that  T  agree  with  tlie  policy 
of  tlie  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National  League  of  Cities 
in  which  T  believe  their  policies  they  insist  on  a  mandatory  pass- 
through  i^f  at  least  50  percent  of  the  revenue  to  the  cities  and  town.s, 
the  loral  jurisdictio;  s.  That  would  he  my  answer. 

Senator  Bellmov.  Yon  mean  the  Congress  would  
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My.  Bekger.  Mandate  a  pass-through  to  the  cities. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Yes,  but  what  about  the  other  50  percent?  Do 
you  feel  the  legishiture  will  be  responsible  and  fair  in  dividing  it 
between  the  needs  of  tlie  urban  centers  and  the  rural  areas? 

Let  me  tell  you  the  reason  for  niv  question.  In  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa we  have  had  apportionment  m  tjie  last  7  or  8  years,  and  what 
was  once  a  rural  dominated  legislature  is  now  pretty  much  an 
urban  dominated  legislatirre,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  whether 
those  urban  legislatures  may  be  sitting /there  licking  their  chops, 
waiting  to  get  even  with  some  of  the  countiy  boys  for  what  they 
used  to  do  to  the  citie^s?  (Laughtei-i^ 

Mr.  Bkrger.  I  would  certainly  hope  not,  that  urban  legislators 
would  feel  that  way. 

Senator  Bellmox.  In  your  statement  you  apparently  are  very 
critical  of  the  legislature  and  I  am  just  curious  to  know  if  you  are 
telling  us  we  should  not  go  into  revenue  sliaring  .because  the  legis- 
latures cannot  be  trusted? 

Mr.  Beroer.  I  would  have  to  say  that  on  the  basis  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  Stale  legislature  during^^his  session  and-  previous 
sessions  that  we  have  every  reason  to  Be  concerned  in  Iowa.  Now, 
I  am  not  sure  the  other  r^ayors  in  Iowa  concur  with  me  on  that 
statement  but  I  certainly  fcel  that  way.  I  think  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture is  currently  going  through  the  throes  of  reapportionment  and 
I  would  hope  in  tTie  future  it  would  be  somewliat  more  reflective  of 
urban  concerns,  but  so  far  it  has  iiot  been  tq  evident. 

Senator  Beij.mox.  So  you  would  say  that  the  Government  should 
be  very  careful  in  approving  some  guarantees  that  would  assure  fair 
treatment  to  both  rural  and  urban  areas? 

Mr.  Beroer.  Yes. 

Senator  Beixmox.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hiimpiiret.  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Meisner,  we  do  want  tp 
thank  you  very  much.  I  couldn't  help  but  think  as  I  listened  to  you 
about  where  Federal  institutions  should  be  located.  I  wondered  why 
we  did  not  locate  the  Department  of  Agriculture  out  of  Washington. 
The  only  thing  we  grow  down  there  are  petunias,  tulips,  ^nd 
magnolia^We  have  got  .some  beautiful  dogwood  but— — 

SenatorMiLu:R.  And  locate  it  in  Sioux  City. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  will  have  a  big  struggle  now  whether  it 
goes  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  or  Sioux  City  or  Des  Moines.  I 
suppose  we  will  have  to  cut  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Birmingham.  I 
donx  know  liow  we  will  do  it.  Maybe  ^v(/l)etter  leave  it  where  it  is. 

Thank  you  veVy  very  much.  [Lau^Tptffer.] 

We  are  very  grateful  to  yon  gentlemen,  and  thank  you  for  your 
display.  v 

Do  vou  have  a  smaller  copv  in  minitture  of  vour  citv  plan,  ^fr. 
Mayor?  ^  -  \  • 

Mr.  BergFiR.  Yes,  we  do. 

Senator  HioiPiiREy.  We  would  like  to  have  it  for  the  purposes  of 
our  record. 

Mr.  Beroer.  We  will  see  to  it  that  yon  get  it. 

Senator  Ht  MPHREY.  T  understand  the  next  witness  will  move  out 
of  position  here  according  to  our  sheet.  It  is  ^fr.  Frank  Griffith, 
^fr.  Frank  Griffith  is  the  president  of  the  Iowa  Public  Service  Co. 
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Ho^will  testify  instead  of  Mr.  Stan  Swanson.  This  is  quite  a  con- 
cession for  a  Slinnesotan  to  make.  They  have  got  a  lot  of  Swansons 
in  Minnesota,  not  tw  many  Griffiths  but  we  welcome  and  appreciate 
your  taking  the  ti^rVto  appear  before  us. 
Mr.  GRiFnTH.  luank  3|ou,  sir.  •  '  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  FBASK  GBIFFITH,  PBESIDENT,  IOWA  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  CO.,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Mr.  Griffith.  Mr.  ChJlirman  and  Members  of  the  committee  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  status  of  energjy 
.supply  in  Iowa  and  areas  surrounding  Sioux  City.  My  name  is 
Frank  Griffith,  president  of  Iowa.  Public  Service  Co,  and  also  a 
farm  owner. 

Senator  Humphrey.  AVhere  is  your  farm,  sir? 

Mr.  Griffith.  In  Plymouth  County,  about  5  miles  north  of  Sioux 
City. 

Senator  Humphret.  Thank  you. 

^r.  Griffith.  Our  company  provides  electric  service  to  235  cities 
and  towns,  two  cooperatives,  and  10,000  farrr6.  We  provide  gas 
service  in  108  communities  in  three  States.  Thus,  I  am  familiar 
with  both  urban  and  rural  problems.  By  the  way  of  background 
in  the  ener^  business,  I  have  been  associated  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Iowa  power  pool  since  its  inception. 

This  power  pool  consists  of  the  major  energy  suppliers  in  the 
State,  OT  Town,  Doth  private  and  cooperative.  T  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Mid-Continent  Area  Power  Planners  (MAPP)  executive 
committee,  which  consists  of  15  investor-owned  utilities,  eight  gen- 
eration and  transmission  cooperatives,  28  municipal  electric  utilities 
in  a  10  State  region  of  North  Central  United  States  and  a  Canadian 
Crown  Corp.  in  Manitoba,  Canada. 

I  just  completed  a  term  of  office  as  president  of  the  North  Central 
Electric  Association,  which  covers  seven  States  in  the  upper  midwest. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  Board  of  Directors 
and  am  currently  serving  as  president  of  the  Midwest  Gas  Associa- 
tion, which  includes  pipelines,  distributors,  and  associated  industries 
in  an  11  State  Midwest  area.  One  of  my  most  pleasant  duties  is  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Development  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  you  the  current  status  for  the  supply 
of  basi^  energy  in  this  area.  Let's  first  discuss  the  natural  gas  supply 
situation.  The  midwest  (irea  was  one  of  the  first  to  aggressively 
develop  the  use  of  natural  gas  for  residential,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial use. 

Up  until  tliis  time,  our  supplies  have  been  completely  adenuate 
and  very  competitively  priced.  We,  and  I  am  speaking'  for  all  of 
the  gas  suppliers  in  the  area,  have  been  able  to  satisfy  <^lie  requests 
for  any  and  every  industry  needing  natural  gas.  Our  pipeline 
supplier  has  done  a  substantially  better  job  than  most  in  securing 
new  gas  reserves.  Last  year  80  percent  of  sales  were  replaced  with 
new  gas  reserves  compared  with  .50  percent  nationally.  Ev(in  though 
supplies  are  diminishing  nationwide — as  evidenced  by  the  reF'^rve 
production  ratios — I  believe  that  we  are  in  a  favored  position  pro- 
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vided  that  our  pipeline  supplier  is  successful  in  its  efforts  to  import 
gas  from  Canada. 

Most  vecBnt  indications  are  that  these  negotiations  are  proceeding 
favorably,  but  are  still  subject  to  approval  by  the  Canadian  National 
Energy  Board  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Northern's 
Canadian  and  Tiger  Ridge  reser^^iiLtotal  4  trillion  feet.  Success  in 
bringing  these  reserves  into  the  Midwest  is  essential  to  long  range 
development.  ^ 

At  times  it  appeai^s  tlj|ft  the  rural  States  simply  do  not  liave 
sufficient  political  influence  in  comparison  with  the  more  populous 
areas.  The  interest  and  assistance  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
can  be  vital  to  development  of  this  area.  There  are  indications  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  tending  more  towards  controlling 
the  end  use  of  gas.  Thi.s  will  have  the  effect  of  conserving  gas  sup- 
plies for  those  uses  wliich  gas  can  perform  most  efficiently  or  which 
can  be  served  by  no  other  product. 

In  the  alternative,  industries  which  can  use  otiier  fuels  probably 
ultimately  will  be  directed  to  use  such  other  fue^.  To  sum  it  up,  I 
feel  that  currentlv  we  are  in  a  comfortable  competitive  position  for 
natural  gas  supply,  but  tlie  successful  conclusion  to  Canadian  gas 
imports  is  absolutely  vital  for  the  future  supply  in  this  area. 

Oil  and  propane  are  fuels  primarily -used  on  a  standby  bjpis  for 
large  industries  usint  natural  *  primary  fuel  or  i*  those 

areas  where  there  ij|  no  natural  gas  distribution.  These  fupls  will 
become  more  important  as  the  end  use  of  gas  comes  under  further 
control.  There  is  no  commercial  source  of  either  oil  or  propane  in 
our  area.  Our  entire  usage  must  be  transported  by  rail,  truck  or 
pipeline.  Supplies  appear  to  be  adequate  for  requirements  in  this 
area  as  long  as  the  transportatioja-systems  are  operating.  Here  j^gain, 
price  increases  (both  for  the  basic  material  and  for  transportation) 
are  reflected  in  delivered  price. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  prime  industrial  fuels.  For  many  years  there 
was  substantial  coal  production  in  the  southern  part  of  Iowa,  but 
this  has  diminished  to  relatively  negligible  quaritities.  We  are  most 
fortunate  to  have  available  virtually  unlimited  quantities  of  low 
sulphur  WyomiVig  coal  at  prices  competitive  with  other  fuels.Much 
of  the  Nation's  supply  of  low  sulphur  coal  is  in  the  Western  Sfntt^s. 

This  source  is  now  l>ecoming  extremely  important  becau.so  of  the 
necessity  to  burn  low  sulphur  coal  to  meet  ^lir  quality  requiremoiits. 
Sul>stantial  coal  mines  are  in  operation  in  southern  and  eastern 
Wyoming  and  additional  mines  ai-e  being  established.  P^nit  train 
rates  for  bulk  movement  of  this  coal  to  consumers  in  our  area  havi^ 
been  negotiated.  Therefore,  We  are  assured  of  completely  adequate 
supplies  of  this  very  important  fuel  for  as  far  into  the  future  as 
one  can  visualize.  I  believe  government  sources  in  Wyoming  indicate 
there  is  enough  coal  in  Wyoming  to  satisfy  the  entire  Nation's 
energv  requirements  for  1.000  years.  Thus,  T  can  assure  you  that 
any  indi^stries  wishing  to  locate  in  our  area  can  be  assured  entirely 
adraiiate  supplies  of  onergy. 

I  Relieve  it  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  time  that  energy  costs 
are  increasing  in  our  area  as  they  are  imtionwide.  T  believe  our 
increases  are  comparable  to  those  taking  place  elsewhere.  Virtually 
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all  basic  energy  supplies  must  be  shipped  into  this  State,  so  we  are 
subject  to  increases  in  transportation  costs,  as  well  as  in  field  prices. 

Let's  now  turn  to  electric  power.  Tlie  three  previously  mentioned 
sources  of  energy  (gas,  oil  and  coal)  are.  of  coui^se,  used  in  varyin/ 
degrees  in  the  generation  of  power.  A  supplv  of  coal  is  vital  ana\ 
oui*s  is  adequate  for  future  generating  lequirements.  In  our  own 
immediate  area,  wv  have  under  construction  liere  in  Sioux  City  860 
megawatts  of  fossil  fueled  generating  cjtpacity,  which  is  scheduled 
for  operation  in  the  near  future.  Two  additional  power  sources  are 
in  the  region.  In  our  immediate  area,  there  are  several  nuclear  gen- 
erating stations  in  various  stages  of  construction.  All  of  them  are 
expected  to  lie  in  commercial  operation  withinithe  next  2  or  3  yeai^s. 
The  iSIissouri  Rover  has  been  developed  as  a  large  liydro  electric 
generating  source  through  the  construction  of  the  main-stem  dams 
on  tlie  river. 

All  available  energy  in  the  water  flowing  down  the  river  is  now 
utilized  sii>cc  all  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  passed  through  the 
turbines  fpr  power  generation.  Any  further  hydrodevelopment  along 
the  MissoiiLi^ciVn  only  be  in  the  form  of  peaking  generation,  but  will 
not  hicrease  the  total  energy  output  of  the  river. 
,  Capacity  from  peaking  generation  should  be  equitably  distributed 
to  all  power  suppliers  in  the  area.  Thus,  further  development  of 
base  load  electric  energy  sources  in  the  area  must  come  from  fossil 
fueled  or  nuclear  plants. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  point  out  one  of  the  unique  features 
of  the  Iowa  power  pool.  The  Towa  pool  began  operation  In  1058  and 
thus  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  conservatively  operated  pools 
in  the^Nation.  It  was  our  concept  right  from  the'beginning  (and 
this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  us  have  a  niral  realistic 
concept),  that  tlie  thing  we  were  really  interested  in  was  whether  or 
not  the  pool  could  actually  perform  as  was  expected. 

Tliere  are  many  ways  of  describing  the  capacity  of  generating 
units,  but  the  figure  we  always  insisted  on  was  the  net  generating 
capability  at  time  of  system  peak  load  and  furthermore  to  quantify 
these  results  to  the  amounts  deliverable  at  usable  voltage.  In  other 
words»  we  wore  interested  in  the  actual  output  of  the  generating 
units  under  the  weather  and  operating  conditions  prevailing  at 
system  peak,  which  normally  is  the  time  of  the  most  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

Not  only  do  we  want  to  know  what  tlio  units  will  produce,  but 
also  the  amounts  that  can  be  delivered  by  the  transmission  system. 
As  a  result  of  this  realistic  concept,  the  Towa  pool  has  always  been 
able  to  plan  and  maintain  adequate  generating  capability  to  leet 
the  needs  of  its  customers.  There  liave  been  many,  many,  ins  ,  iices 
in  recent  years  when  we  have  sold  substantfal  amounts  of  energ;v^ 
to  other  systems  (particularly  in  the  url)an  areas  of  the  country). 
.  Planning  of  tlie  Iowa  pool  is  done  in  detail,  for  20  years  in  the 
future,  using  the  most  sophisticated  methods.  Thus,  I  can  assure 
yon  that  we  will  have  adequate  generating  capacity  to  supply  any 
and  every  development  in  tne  area.  The  Iowa  pool  members  are  all 
members  of  MAPP  and  also  work  closely  with  other  neighboring 
power  supply  systems,  such  as  the  Omal'ia  Public  Power  I)istri^-t, 
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U.S.  Bumui  of  Ucclaination,  and  all  the  othcir  membei-s  of  this  re- 
gional organization. 

Thus,  you  can  see  that  we  can  give  you  positive  assurance  of  an 
immediate  and  long-ningo  ability  to  meet  energy  requirements  in 
the  area. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  you  one  of  tlie  efforts  of  the  Iowa 
utilities  to  stimulate  development.  It  has  been  our  feeling,  and  I 
believe  this  is  sliared  by  the  development  commission  that  our  big- 
gest problem  is  to  make  peoi)le  throughout  the  Nation  aware  of  the 
joys  and  opportunities  for  business  and  gracious  living  in  this  area. 
We  have  the  clean  air,  the  blue  skies,  the  pure  water  that  both  people 
and  industry  need.  We  have  good  schools,  good  transportation,  ample 
recreation.  However,  we  do  not  have  pubUc  awareness. 

Therefore,  we  prepared  this  brqiiiure — 250,000  copies  of  this  have 
been  supplied  to  the  Iowa  Development  Commission.  The  utilities 
are  doing  extensive  advertising  in  ni^tional  media  to  bring  this  area 
to  the  attention  of  industry  and  oomnKMce  throughout  the  country. 
The  efforts  and  the  interest  of  influential  people,  such  as  the  hon- 
orable gentlemen  on  tliis  committee,  can  do  a  great  deal  to  support 
and  expand  the  development  of  rural  America. 

We  are  ready,  we  have  the  capability  for  supplying  every  need 
of  commerce  or  industry  that  mav  move  into  our  area.  AVe  need 
and  request  your  advice,  your  assistance,  your  guidance,  in  stimu- 
lating the  flow  of  industry  from  the  crowded  cities  out  to  the  great 
plains. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our  problems.  We  stand  ready  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  possible. 

Senator  Allf.x  (now  presiding),  Mr.  Griffith,  what  percentage  of 
the  power  comes  from  hvdro  electric  projects,  what  from  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  what  from  coal  fed  steam  plants? 

Mr.  Gri^^itii.  Senator,  in  this  area  encompassing  the  MAPP 
region,  the  hydro  system.  whicU  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
system,  has  a  little  over  2,000  megawatts  of  capacity  against  a  total 
capability  in  the  area  of  aboiit/lB.oOO  ^IW,  At  the  present  time, 
there  will  be  operating  this  Rummer  500  megawatts  of  nuclear 
capacity.  TlKH:e  is  another  2.200  megawatts  of  nuclear  under  con- 
struction, or  roughly  20  perc-ent.  The  balance  is  fossil  fucK  60  per- 
cent fossil  fuel. 

Senator  xVlli:x.  Is  therit^  some  disillusionment  among  power 
companies  as  to  the  vahie,  effectiveness,  and  relative  merits  of  nuclear 
power,  that  is,  electric  power  made  in  a  nuclear  plant? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Well,  sir,  the  costs  of  nuclear  plants  escalated 
very  dramatically.  They  are  uniformly  late  in  coming  on  line.  In  our 
own  company  we  have  seen  fit  to  take  the  approach  of  the  fossil 
fuel  plant  utilizing  unit  train  loads  of  Wyoming  coal. 

Senator  Allex.  WJl,  now,  the  discharge  of  the  water  back  ■  > 
the  streams,  does  that  present  any  polhition  problems^ 

Mr.  Griffith.  The  nuclear  plants  have  a  heat  rejection  of  about 
twice  the  amount  of  a  comparable  capacity  fossil  plant.  The  units 
which  wo  are  constructing  south  of  Sioux  City  here  on  the  Missouri 
Kiver  will  not  cause  any  particular  problem.  We  have  had  extensive 
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engineering  and  biological  surveys  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  they  have  indicated  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  no  degradation  of  the  biological 
condition  of  the  river. 

Senator  Aujix.  Now,  did  your  company  produce  a  surplus  <lf 
power  last  year? 

Mr  GRirrrTH.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  sold  our  surplus  to  other  systems. 

Semator  Allen.  I  see.  But  you  do  have  sufficient  power  to  take 
cave  of  the  foreseeable  growth  in  tliis  area? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes,  sir,  absolutely. 

Senator  Allev.  What  about  the  rural  lines? 

^fr.  Griffith.  The  rural  areas  of  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  are  served 
primarily  by  rural  electric  cooperatives.  These  groups,  in  fact,  the 
manager  of'  one  of  tliese  groups,  our  neighbors  to  the  northwest. 
Northwest  Iowa  Power  Cftoperativc  are  sitting  here  in  the  hearing 
room.  We  have  worked  closely  wifh  tliem.  We  have  interchanged 
agreements  with  them.  We  work  closely- with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, but  in  addition  we  do  serve  a  substantial  number  of  rural 
customers  ourselves. 

Senator  Alijcn.  Would  you  have  an  idea  as  to  what  percentage 
of  farms  in  Iowa  either  have  electricity  or  have  it  available  to 
them  if  they  should  connect  on  the  line? 

jNIr.  Griffith.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  made  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
problem.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  is  not  a  single  rural 
customer  in  Iowa  that  wanls  power  that  does  not  have  it. 

Senator  Allk\.  T  think  that  i«  excellent.  Certainly  that  is  one  of 
the  conveniences  that  nual  America  needs.  To  put  it  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  our  city  cousins. 

Mr.  GRiFFmi.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Allex.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Humfjirey  (now  presidin^i:).  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  to 
depart  iiom  tlie  room  at  the  time  tliat  you  testifiecl.  I  noticed  that 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Midcontinenf  Area  Power  Planners  execu- 
tive committee.  I  have  met  with  your  jjjroup,  as  you  know,  in  Wash- 
ington and  I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  kind  of  planning  that 
you  and  your  associates  engag:e  in. 

Mr.  GRiFFmi.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Humphket.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  country  as  I  see 
it,  of  our  entire  Nation,  is  a  national  energy  program  and  a  national 
energy  policy.  We  are  suffering  today  irom  I  suppose  what  one 
might  call  lack  of  planning. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  couldn't  agree  more. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Maybe  we  just  grew  faster  than  we  thought 
we  would,  but  we  desperately  need  a  national  energy  policy  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Griffith.  I  agree. 

Senator  Hu»rPHREY.  I  hav«.  no  questions  to  ask  except  as  I  came 
in  I  heard  your  final  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  is  not  a  single 
farm  or  business  that  wants  electrical  energy  in  this  State  that  is 
without  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GrRiFFrrH.  That  was  absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Humphret.  That  is  another  tribute  to  the  State  of  Iowa 
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and  to  the  enterprise  tliat  you  head  and  to  the  companies  that  arc 
affiliated  with  you.  I  want  to  compliment  you. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Miller.  Just  one  question,  if  I  might. 

1  take  it  that  a  goodly  portion  of  tlio  coal  you  will  be  using  or  are 
using  is  transported  all  the  way  here  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  GRiFFmi.  Yes,  sir.  ^    u  •  ^  u  „ii 

Senator  Miller.  Now,  of  course,  that  costs  money  to  bring  it  all 
the  way  here,  and  that  means  your  raters  are  gomg  to  be  higher  than 
they  would  be  if  you  had  the  coal  mines  right  next  door. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes,  sir,  tliat  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  Milter.  I  am  rather  curious.  Take  the  Chicago  area;  how 
do  they  generate  most  of  their  electric  energy?  Is  that  through  the 
use  of  coal  or  oil  or  what?  .       i     j  j 

Mr  Griffith.  Commonwealth  Edison  is  primarily^  dependent 
upon  coal-fired  generation.  Thev  have  several  nuclear  units  running, 
several  more  under  construction.  At  the  present  time  Commonwealth 
is  shipping  extensively  from  Wyoming  into  Chicago,  but  they  are 
dependent  on  coal. 

Senator  Miller.  Yes.  T  guess  they  have  a  little  coal  in  southern 
Illinois  but  that  is  very  interesting  to  know  they  would  be  shipping 
coal  all  the  wiiv  from' Wyoming  to  Chicago. 

Mr  GinPFiTiL  One  of  the  most  interesting  facets  of  the  Wyoming 
coal,  about  80  percent  of  tlie  Nation's  low  .sulphur  coal  supply  is 
wst  of  tho  Mississippi.  Tho  Inilk  of  that  is  in  the  AVyoming- 
Montana  area. 

Senator  Miller.  Would  you  know  offliand  how  our  energ>'  rates 
compare  out  here  with  those  of  the  Chicago  area? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yes.  sir.  I  can  speak  with  authority  as  far  as  our 
own  company  is  concerned  and  T  think  as  far  as  the  other  suppliers 
and  I  are  concerned.  Both  our  residentiiri  rate,  our  commercial  and 
industrial  rates,  are  lower  than  they  are  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Mhxkr.  In  other  words,  we  are  competitive,  very  very 
competitive,  if  the  only  factor  involved  was  the  cost  of  energy? 

Mr.  GRiFFmi.  Yes,  sir.  r    ^  j 

Senator  Miller.  And  then  we  also  have  the  assurance  or  unlimited 
supplies  to  meet  whatever  needs  come  into  this  quadstate  area. 

I  mu.st  sav,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a  lot  better  about  this  than  I 
did  before,  because  as  the  chairman  knows,  there  are  .some  areas  of 
this  country  that  are  more  competitive  because  they  have  been 
blessed  with  more  natural  resources  than  others.  We  have  l>een 
hoping  that  the  Chicago  area  would  see  fit  to  decentralize  a  little 
bit  and  move  out  into  the  rural,  midwe.stera  area,  and  thereby  give 
K  their  people  a  better  chance  for  good,  clean,  wholesome  living  and 
4  better  scl^ools  wliich  are  not  so.  congested.  I  know  that  energj'  is  a 
terribly  important  decision  in  plantsite  location. 

I  feel  very  comforted  by  this  testimony.  Thank  you. 

Senator  IIumphret.  Senator  Bellmon? 

Senator  Bellmox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Griffitli,  in  your  opening  remarks  you  mention  that  you  own 
a  farm. 
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^fr.  GRiFFiTir.  Yos,  sir. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Wc  liave  been  out  to  a  farm,  heard  about  the 
price  of  hogs.  Is  your  farm  a  good  investment? 
Mr.  GnrFFrxn.  T  tliink  it  is,  yes. 

Senator  BErxMOx.  You  think  yon  get  a  fair  return  from  it? 
Mr.  Grtffitit.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bellmox.  I  wondered  if  vou  liad  it  because  of  some  senti- 
mental vahie  or  if  you  felt  tlie  farmer  is  here  to  stay. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  j^piestion  about  the  relative  costs  of  tliese  different 
ppints  of  energ3\  Ar)fiirently  you  fire  most  of  vour  tliermal  plants 
witli  gas. 

Mr  Griffith.  AVe  liave  un  until  this  year  used  about  50  percent 
^^^gas,  the  bahmce  coal  and  oil  with  coal  predominant.  Through  the 
action  of  tlie  Federal  Power  Commission  and  onr  supplier,  gas  for 
powerplant  use  is  very  rapidlv  disappearing  from  the  scene  We 
believe  there  will  l>e  little  if  anv  natural  gas  for  powerplant 
generation  from  now  on. 

Senator  I^fxlmox.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  a  htii  of  eneronv- 
from  gas  as  compared  to  coal  and  oil  and  nuclear  sources? 

Mr.  GuiFFrnr.  Gas  has  been  somewhat  cheaper  than  coal  but  it  is 
escalating  more  rapidly.  At  the  present  time  gas  in  our  area  and 
coal  m  our  area  ai-e  about  standoffs.  Oil  is  about  50  to  75  percent 
more^  expensive.  Xuclear  vneration  on  a  heat  basis  is  about  com- 
parable but  the  installed  lost  of  nuclear  plants  is  so  great  that  we 
feel  the  best  decision  is  the  fossil  fuel,  for  the  coal  fired  irenerntinfr 
plants.  ^ 

.  ^"^"'i^^  Bffxmon.  So  you  intend,  then,  to  plan  vour  generator 
to  he  iirelea  from  a  coal  source?  ' 
Mr.  Griffith.  Yes,  sir. 

^>n;itor  Bem.mox.  I  think  you  are  probably  riglit.  Coming  back 
to  e)klahoma,  we  supply  a  lot  of  energy  for  this  part  of  the  world 
natural  gas  and  crude  oil.  T  would  say  the  price  of  gas  is  not  -oin^ 
up  tast  enoulrh  because  our  oil  companies  are  not  sinking  the  monev 
into  those  developments.  T^nless  they  get  a  fair  return  on  the  presonV 
prices  they  will  not  do  it.  Gas  pi^ices  have  to  rro  up. 

I  want  to  ask  one  other  quick  question.  You  appnrenllv.  in  vour 
statement,  feel  that  we  are  going  to  become  increasing] v  dependent 
uj)on  (  anadian  natural  gas  sources?  * 

Mr.  Griffith.  Yf\s,  sir,  in  this  area. 

Senator  Beei.mox.  You  just  said  you  are  going  to  phn  on  usiifir 
more  and  more  co:d.  Do  yon  feel  Uiat  (^inada  is  de|)eiula])]e  -is  a 
source  of  energy  for  the  United  States?  Think  about  what  that 'will 
be  as  contrasted  with  tlie  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Well,  sir,  you  who  are  closer  to  the  halls  of  Gov- 
ernment than  I  would  know  that  situation  much  better.  My  personal 
contact  with  Canadians  has  been  very  excellent,  but  I  think  the  Jon- 
nmge  development  ot  Canadian  -as  is  a  viable  and  feasi])le  project" 
Ihese  are  our  neighbors.  We  get  along  quite  well 

Senator  Hellmox.  But  you  are  still  betting  on  Wyoming  coal  ? 

Mr.  (triffith.  I  am  still  betting  on  Wyoming  coal  ves  sir 

.Senator  Bellmox.  T  think  that  makes  the 'point!  ^Thlyik  vou  Mr 
Chairman.  ^  '  .    *,  >  jt. 

Senator  Hi-mfhkky.  Let  me  ask  a  ciuestion  about  your  freight 
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rates  on  Wyoming  coal.  First  of  all,  is  lijsrnite  e  low  sulphur  content 
fuel? 

Mr.  GmFFrTH.  Is  lignite  a  low  sulphur  content?  Our  coal  is  not 
lignite.  It  is  bituminous. 

Senator  IlrMrnKEY.  Do  you  know  whether  lignite  qualifies  for 
that? 

Mr.  Griffith.  Lignite  could  or  could  not  bo  low  sulphur  depend- 
ing upon  tlie  beds.  n 

Senator  Humphrey.  IJ<i)ow  in  North  Dakota  P>asin  P^lectric  uti- 
lizes both  hydro  iind/Tignite  fo?sil  fuels  and  hydro.  Is  the  freight 
rate  from  the  Wyoming  field,  into  your  Iowa  area,  conij^etitive,  let's 
say,  with  freight  rates  from  the  Appalachian  area  into  Cleveland  or 
Cincinnati  or  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  GRfFFiTii.  Well,  sir,  the  only  way  I  can  answer  that,  on  the 
delivered  price  of  coal,  freight  is  more  than  half  the  cost.  But  I 
have  no  reasonable  comparison  betweon  our  rates  and  those  for  the 
systems  in  the  east.  I  am  just  not  knowledgeable  of  their  coal  costs. 

Senator  IIi  MriiREY.  One  of  the  reasons  I  asked  the  question,  is 
because  the  majority  leaden^  Senator  Mansfield,  was  speaking  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day  about  Kailpax  on  Amtrak  and  he  said- that  at 
the  very  time  they  were  cutting  out  the  passenger  service^ — ^which  he 
doubted  was  going  to  be  very  helpful  to  the  development  of  the 
Western  States  and  the  Midwestern  States — they  w^re  raising 
freight  rates        percent,  and  

Mr.  Griffith.  I  share  \is  concern. 

Senator  IIuMriiiiKY.  I  know  there  are  diiferent  rates.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  commodity  rates  that  you  can  negotiatt^  as  well  as  the 
regular.  I  did  not  know  what  your  rate  was  as  compared  to  others. 
Do  you  deliver  at  or  negotiate  a  delivered  price  with  the  coal  com- 
pany ?  Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  sir.  We  negotiate  freight  rates  to  our  points  of 
delivery  with  them  but  all  of  these  rates  as  filed  contain  escalation 
provisions  and  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  current  rates.  1  am  sure 
they  will  be  more  in  the  future. 

Senator  lIuMrnREY.  Do  you  use  water  transportation  at  all  i 

Mr.  Griffith.  No,  ^ir.  The  coal  in  this  area  just  is  not  h)cated 
close  to  water  transportation. 

Senator  IIumi'Hrey.  In  other  words,  it  is  cheaper  to  come  directly 
by  rail  than  to  have  a  point  of  transshipment  ? 

Mr.  Griffith.. Yes,  sir. 

Senator  IIxtmmirey.  Xow  up  our  way  we  use  an  awful  lot  of 
barges.  We  have  our  barge  terminal  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

Mr.  (rRiFFiTH.  Right.  The  Missouri  River  to  Sioux  City  still  has  not 
l^eon  certified  for  the  9- foot  channel  which  is  economic  for  the  bulk 
shipment  of  coal. 

Senator  llrMrnREY.  Just  a  quick  word  on  that.  Do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  9-foot  channel  on  the  Missouri  River^ 

Mr.  (JiuKKiTH.  I  am  a  great -onthMsiast  about  the  benefits  of  the 
river  to  Sioux  City  and  the  more  we  improve  it  the  more  this  area 
will  see  indtistry  and  commerce  movitig  in. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Good.  I  noticed  Senator  Allen^s  question  a 
while  ago  to  ifr.  Meisner  about  development  of  river  and  water  re- 
sources, and  I  tended  to  agree  with  the  Senator  about  the  whole  idea 
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of  users'  fees  and  users'  cliarges  on  that.  I  believe  in  river  develop- 
ment mvself.  T  tliink  it  is  good  for  tlic  country. 

Mr.  Bfxlmok.  Could  I  ask  one  question?  I  was  in  Oklalioma  City 
ycsterdav,  fiUod  my  car  up  at  tlie  refinery  oil  pump  at  tlie  price  of 
34.9  and  as  we  drove  up  here  tlie  price  is  22.9,  How  do  you  do  it? 

^Ir.  (JniKFiTii.  Tliat  just  tolls  you  what  greac  people  we  have  in 

the  business.  .   ,  .  ,       ,     "^m  i 

VoKK  FROM  ArniKXC  K.  Tlio  rest  of  the  town  is  higher  than  Okla- 
homa because  I  lived  there  last  year. 

VoiCK  FKOM  Ai^DiKNCK.  AVe  aro  having  a  gas  war. 

VoK^E  FROM  AuniENXE.  Much  liigher  than  Texas.  ' 

Senator  IIvmphrky.  AAV  arc  trying  to  keep  the  testimony,  most  of 
it,  right  up  here. 

\^)i('K  KiioM  ACDiKNCK.  T  am  sorry. 

Senator  IIumphrky.  Not  at  all.  AAV  are  glad  to  get  the  commen- 
tary here  l)ecause  gas  wai*s  are  not  unusual  in  this  part  of  tlie  world. 

Senator  Miller.  May  I  sny  to  my  colleague,  don't  worry,  it  will 
go  bark  up. 

Senator  HuMriiREY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

1  hojicve  our  next  witne.s.s  is  Mr.  Chad  AA\mer,  who  is  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Iowa  Development  Commission. 
Is  Mr.  AA^vmer  here  ? 

yiv.  AVvnler,  welcome  you  to  the  sul)conuuittee.  Any  way  that  you 
can  abbreviate  your  testimony  and  tell  us  the  sum  and  substance  it 
will  be  appreciated.  However  the  entire  testimony  will  be  included 
in  the  record. 

Under  what  Public  law  do  you  operate,  if  any,  or  is  it  executive 
order? 

STATEMEIJT  OF  CHAD  A.  WYMER.  DIRECTOR,  IOWA  DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Mr.  AA^'MEic.  Xo.  It  is  created  by  legislative  branch,  chapter  2S  of 
the  Iowa  Code. 

Senator  IIumimirey.  Proceed. 

Mr.  AA'ymkk.  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Allen,  fellow  Oklaho- 
mans.  Senator  Ik^llmon,  and  Senator  Miller,  gentlemen:  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  and  at  least  present  to  you  some  of 
the  positions  of  the  Iowa  Development  Commission.  As  has  been  sug- 
ge^sted  by  Senator  Humphrey,  I  will  not  try  to  read  totally  what  I 
have  to!present  here.  There'  are  some  points  that  I  ^"ould  like  to 
bring  out,  and  I  will  try  to  summarize. 

The  conunissuHi  itself  was  established  by  the  State  legislature  in 
1045.  It  is  designated  as  the  agency  responsible  for  economic  devel- 
opment and  that  area  of  responsibility  covers  industrial  develop- 
ment, agricultural  product  promotion,  export  and  international 
trade,  and  tourist  promotion.  AVe  have  a  professional  staff  of  some 
people  to  '^arry  out  the.se  responsibilities.  The  Iowa  Development 
Commission  has  lx»en  keenly  aware  and  has  l>een  quite  involved  with 
rural  area  development  for  many  years.  Since  its  conception  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Iowa  cities  such  ^\s  Des  Ivloincs,  the 
city  we  are  in  today,  Sioux  City,  Cedar  Rapids^  and  many  others, 
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<^.annot  be  classified  totally  as  urban  in  nature,  as  their  economy  de- 
pends quite  heavily  on  the  rural  economy.  ,  j  • 

I  have  attached  hereto  an  exhibit  which  gives  you  some  record?  of 
industrial  locations  and  things  that  have  happened  in  the^State  of 
Iowa  over  a  lO-year  period.  I  think  you  can  read  those  as  to  where 
those  locations  have  taken  place.  Primarily  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  first  sheet,  the  second  sheet  shows  the  counties  and  the 
areas  where  these  are  located,  the  population  and  tlie  size  of  the 
cdnuuunities.  This  leads  me  into  a#art  of  my  testimony  in  which  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you  tlmt  last  year  following  the  ^ple- 
tion  of  the  census  reports,  ortr  research  department  sat  down  and 
took  a  long  look  at  what  we  had  to  do  in  this  state  to  provide  job 
opportunities  for  only  lowans. 

Our  projection  was  that  we  needed  167,000  new  jobs  in  the  next 
10-year  period.  This  is  coming  from,  of  course,  the  people  graduaS 
in^  from  our  schools,  coming  off  our  farms  and  agricultural  employ- 
ment. T 

Tliat  research  division,  by  the  way,  and  I  have  attached  a  list, 
does  a  lot  of  work  in  the  ai^eas  of  publications,  studies,  research 
projects,  et  cetera,  and  1  think  again  if  you  will  note  these  listings 
vou  will  see  what  I  am  talking  about,  such  as  cow-calf  herd  studies, 
'rhey  are  done  to  assist  in  our  overall  goals. 

We  are  working  on  a  project  \^lth  Iowa  State  University  on  veg* 
etable  production  in  the  Missouri  River  Valley  to  see  if  we  can  di- 
versify the  economy  and  improve  farm  income  in  this  region  of  our 
Mate. 

I  could  go  on,  but  primarily  these  studies  are  related  to  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  produ^d  in  our  State. 

We  are  fully  aware  certainly,  that  one  of  the  big  jobs  have  to 
do  is  motivate  communities  and  community  leaders  to  prepare  their 
communities  to  be  able  to  improve  the  community  image  where  it 
can  be  nu)i*e  attractive,  to  attract  new  payrolls  Tto  the  community, 
and  we  are  certainly  aware  that  the  need,  as  Senator  Miller  has 
pointed  out,  of  the  educational  opportunities,  the  health  service^, 
tninsportation,  adequate  city  facilities,  sanitation  treatment  facili- 
ties, recreational,  cultural,  and  social  activities  of  the  area  are  also 
very  important  to  us,  certainly  the  availability  of  capital  to  assist  in 
this  area  is  important:  ^ 

One  of  the  big  problems  certainly  in  ouf  cities  is  the  available  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  and  State  a^ncies  which  will  assist  these 
oonununities  in  providing  these  facilities  and  if  it  does  not  happen, 
certainly  there  are  a  lot  of  them  that  I  think^will  go  by  the  wayside. 
Of  major  concern  to  me,  and  some  people  discussing  the  national 
growth  policy,  has  been  that  they  have  talked  about  communities  the 
size  of  10,000  to  50,000. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we  here  in  Iowa,  in  rural 
America,  have  to  give  C^psideration  to  the  cities  ranging  i^i  popula- 
tion from  1,000  to  50,000  rather  than  to  say  tjiere  is  a  need  to  create 
new  cities  in  oui*  States  as  the  large  majority  of  these  cities  in  these 
population  ranges  can  and  do  provide  a  nucleus  on  which  we  can 
build  and  expand  at  a  lot  less  expense  while  providing  a  good  stand- 
ard of  living. 
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To  me  this  will  assist  in  the  ont  mifrration  problem  that  we  have 
to  the  metropolitan  areas  which  creates  tlie  problems  we  are  witness- 


I  would  like  to  rite  some  of  the  statistics  from  the^  attachments  on 
page  4  to  you.  In  Iowa  we  have  only  seven  cities  with  a  population 
of  over  50,000.  Thirty  cities  have  a  population  range  Ix^twwn  10,000 
to  50,000,  while  there^are  221  with  a  ran^^  of  1,000  to  10,000  popula- 
tion which  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  overlook. 

I  believe  that  a  trend  of  their  potential  to  attract  desired  prowtli 
is  illustrated  on  page  2  of  exhibit  1  where  we  not/O  that  during  that 
period  from  1966  through  1970,  we  experienced  tlie  following  activ- 
ity in  communities  with  a  population  ranging  from  1,000  to  10,000. 

New  industries  started,  85,  which  represents  01  percent  of  the 
total  new  industrial  projects  for  that  i'..ne  neriod.  There  are  148 
branch  plants  whicli  represent  47  percent  of  the  total  branch  plants 
located  in  our  State,  and  322  expansion  projects  by  existing  industry 
which  represents  38  percent  of  tlie  total  expansions  taking  place  in 
the  entire  State. 

These  communities  are  awfully  important  to  us.  I  should  point 
out  to  you,  which  was  not  explained  earlier,  but  is^chided  in  testi- 
mony, IIMien  we  are  talking  about  a  new  industry,  we  are  talking 
about  a  company  that  did  not  exist  before.  It  is  a  brand  new  opera- 
tion. A  branch  plant  is  a  company  which  has  headquarters  in  the 
State  or  ont  of  the  State  loca^uig  a  new  plant  in  some  community 
within  our  State.  Expansions,  I  believe,  are  self  explanatory.  At  this 
point  I  have  not  mentioned  the  vast  majority  of  our  communities, 
711,  for  instance,  under  1,000  in  population.  Jltany  of  these  comimm- 
ities  can  and  have  attracted  new  economic  oppoitimities.  Many  of 
these  do  not  possess  the  necessary  facilities  to  support  industry  and, 
then^forc,  cannot  compete  with  the  larger  communities.  Further,  the 
expense  to  prepare  them  is  not  economicj^lly  feasible.  All  of  these 
coinnnuiities,  however,  are  so  located  that  they  have  easy  access  to 
the  communities  of  1,000  or  over  and  can  and  will  benefit  from  the 
concentration  of  activity  and  services  within  the  larger  communities. 

Towirther  illustrate  this  point,  when  talking  about  population  I 
have  iimjuded  in  exhibit  3,  a  storv  written  by  Mr.  Boh  liigler,  occu- 
rity  State  Bank,  New  Hampton,  Iowa,  on  the  location  of  the  Kitch- 
ens of  Sarah  Jjce,  a  $27  million  irftalhition,  providing  employment 
for  about  500  people  in  a  city  of  3,600  population. 

Other  examples  recently  announced  in  past  months  are  a  plant  fa- 
-e+Hty  in  the  town  of  Wilton  Junction,  Iowa,  population  1,873  by 
MISCO.  They  will  employ  initially  some  250  with  a  projcctiim  of 
up  to  be  1,000  employed,  and  in  Sibley,  Iowa,  right  in  this  region, 
population  2,749,  with  Chase  Bag  Co.  announcing  a  plant  to  be  built 
there,  which  will  employ  approximately  200. 

Senator  Httmthret.  When  something  like  that  happens,  it  gives 
real  plant  facility  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Wymer.  That  is  right.  You  will  see  a  change  in  the  activities 
of  Sibley,  Iowa,  in  the  next  few  years,  and  I  know  you  are  familiar 
with  those.  Senator. 

Another  major  problem  is  that  of  farm  income.  It  is  my  consid- 
ered opinion  if  this  problem  could  be  resolved,  many  of  the  other 
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problems  would  resolve  themselvee.  To  date  in  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  on  rural  commimity  development 
except  for  these  hearings  today,  I  would  say,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems is  low  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  ^^nd  it  has  not  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  attention.  I  realize  in  the  last  week  President  Nixon 
has  come  or  stronger  in  this  area,  as- he  did  when  he  was  in  l)e^ 
Moines,  but  I  am  quite  concerned  with  our  cheap  food  policies  both 
on  the  national  and  iaternational  levels.  This  added  to  the  rapidly 
spiraling  increase  of  farmers'  production  cost,  to  me,  contributes  to 
the  total  overall  problem.  To  further  emphasize  the  complexity  of 
this  problem,  I  am  submitting  "Exhibit  4,  Problems  Related  to  An- 
cultun*  in  fowa"-  done  for  me  by  Dr.  ^Marvin  Lind,  director  of  our 
research  division,  in  cooperation  with  Mr,  Del  Van  Horn,  our  agri- 
cultuial  director.  Both  of  the^e  gentlemen,  by  the  way,  are  farmers. 

The  agricultural  productivity  and  industry  is  increasing  every 
year..  The  world  food  situation  \leniands  this.  The  problems  I  liave 
just  finished  discussing  wiU  continue  to  perpetuate  themselves  unless 
"^we  take  a  pc^sitive  nppi-oach  to  find  solutions.  It  is  fairly  obvious 
that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  present  cheap  food  policy  and  a  mar- 
ket level  that  will"  expand  our  foreign  exports,  and  if  we  are  to  in- 
crease the  income  level  that  will  expand  our  foreign  exports,  and  if 
wc  are  to  increase  the  income  level  of,  our  farmers,  then  we  must 
subsidize  theiP income  as  has  been  done  in  other  industries. 

1.  therefore,  i-eroniniend  that  in  conjunction  with  a  program  for 
rural  coiiimunitv  development  that  a  task  force  be  established  that 
would  deal  exclusively  with  the  problems  of  low  farm  product 
prices.  -  i  • 

In  the  past  we  have  had  almost  countless  task  forces  looking  into 
this  problem.  Tliese  task  forces  have  gathered  volumes  of  informa- 
tion showing  that  there  is  indeed  a  problem.  The  vast  majority  of 
solutions  proposed  have  been  in  the  nature  of  putting  out  specific 
brush  I  ires  as  they  arose. 

The  type  of  force  that  I  propose  is  one  that  is  held  within  the  con- 
fines of "^the  total  program  and  one  that  operates  under  the  goal  of 
the  solution  of  the  total  problem,  not  the  documentation  of  it. 

I  would  propose  that  the  membership  of  this  task  force  include  an 
individual  who  would  a  member  of  the  President's  White  House 
staff  and  who  is  currently  a  producer  in  agriculture  and  knowl- 
edgeable of  national  and  international  marketing  problems.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  membership  should  consist  of  individuals  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable of  agriculture's  overall  present  policies  and  problems. 

The  menilK'rship  should  be  representative  of  all  sector.s  of  tlie 
agricultui*al  economy. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  my  printed  text  other  factors  that  wt  con- 
sider and  the  problems  relating  to  them  which  I  am  certain  you,  the 
committee  members,  can  read.  The  transportation  facilities  problem 
certainly  as  it  relates  not  only  to  transporting  our  grain  and  agri- 
cultural products,  Init  also  our  nona^ricultural  products,  we  defi- 
nitely need  an  overall  plan  in  coordination  with  the  Federal  and 
State  (Governments,  to  work  out  this  problem  today,  a  modern  trans- 
portation system. 

The  education  facilities  in  our  State  are  good  but  there  has  to  be  a 
lot  more  coordination  than  in  the  past. 
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Certainly  one  of  the  big  problems  is  air  and  water  pollution  in  the 
State.  We  have  a  good  policy  in  this  State  but  we  have  to  develop 
an  understanding  between  Federal  and  State  level.  We  at  the  com- 
mission do  not  seek  and  will  not  try  to  located  in  our  State  a  plant 
that  we  think  is  a  polluter,  unless  they  can  assure  us  that  they  can 
correct  the  problem.*!  can  cite  you  cases  where  this  has  happened 
and  has  worked  out  to  everyone's  satisfaction  in  our  State. 

HOirSINO  NEEDS  IN  THIS  AREA 

We  used  to  have  a  planning  division,  which  has  been  transferred 
to  our  office  of  program  and  planning.  This  gr<Xup  oflPered  not  only 
community  planning,  regional  planning  assistance,  but  in  addition 
cc^itral  business  district  renovation  plans. 

Cdngressman  Culver  was  talking  about  this  earlier  in  his  teati- 
mony  to  aid  these  communities  on  a  do-it-yourself  program,  and  it 
has  been  working*  in  our  State.  The  bousing  needs  problem  ir^  our 
State— is  that  70  percent  of  all  dwellings  are  classified  as  substand- 
ard and  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  a  majority  of  these  are  located 
in  our  rural  areas. 

Health  facilities  are  documented  as  to  what  our  iiftrrent  needs  are* 
in  the  rural  areas. 

X ATURAL  RESOtTRCES  ' 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the  proper  and  best 
use  of  our  natural  resources  so  they  can  be  preserved  and  utilized  tO' 
the  best  advantage  of  our  overall  development. 

Such  areas  as  recreational  development  needs  to  be  increased  that 
will  serve  the  needs  of  our  people.  Plus,  properly  done,  they  can  be 
ufeed  to  attract  and  serve  tourists  in  our  State  who  also  can  and  do 
make  major  rontributions  to  our  economy. 

Mr,  Griflfth  talked  about  tlie  major  problems,  or  the  one  major 
problem  we  have  in  this  area,  the  national  energy  crisis.  This  is  only 
as  it  concerns  fuel  power  today  as  we  see  it,  but  it  iSra  major  prob- 
lem right  in  this  region  of  the  State,  as  well  as-  a  problem  in  the 
southwest  region  of  the  State.  We  know  today  if  we  attracted  a 
plant  in  that  area,  which  had  a  large  demand,  for  natural  gas,  we 
cannot  guarantee  therti  a  supply.  As  the  experts  have  explained  it  to 
me,  if  an  immediate  solution  was  fotind  today,  it  would  require  from 
3  to  4  years  before  the  pi-oblcm  could  be  solved,  therefore,  we  are  in 
trouble  unless  we  can  turn  to  some  other  source  of  power. 

Senator  HuMPHREy.  Let  us  get  that  straight. 

Mr.  Wymer.  I  am  talking  about  fuel  power,  gnis,  naturSl  gas  pri- 
marily. We  have  definite  shortages  in  certain  arefas  of  the  State 
today  and  the  projection  is  not  good.  Mr.  Griffith  and  I  are  in  aijree- 
ment  on  the  problem.  As  it  relates  to  electrical  energy,  there  is  no 
problem  in  the  State  as  we  understand  it  today.  There  is  this  prob- 
lem, however,  which  not  only  is  in  our  State  but  other  States  of  the 
location  of  the  nuclear  power  facilities  arid  this  is  due  primarilv  to 
the  problem  being  pronounced  by  the  public  as  relating  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment  and  the  ecology  of  the  area  where  these 
plants  operate. 
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We  have  to  do  more  in  educating  and  create  a  better  «nf  "tiff- 
ing of  this  probl«!m  in  order  to  gam  public  acceptance  for  these 

^^S*^conclu8ion,  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  Federal  revenue 
aharine  which  includes  $1.1  billion  for  a  program  for  rural  commu- 
nity development  is  most  ceitainly  a  refreshing  and  welcome  ap- 
proach to  us  at  the  State  level  to  determine  our  own  problems,  set 
our  own  priorities  and  then  proceed  to  carry  out  a  prpgram  that  m 
my  opinion  will  provide  maximum  benefits  *<>  rural  Iowa  For  too 
many  years  the  programs  that  have  been  funded  and  directed  by  the 
Federal, Government  have  not  been  flexible  enough  nor  do  they 
allow  us  at  4he  State  level  to  use  them  to  the  fullest  advantage 
which  would  aid  us  in  alleviating  some  of  these  pcpblems. 

I  also  call'your  attention  to  the  tremendou9-«*ount  of  overlap  we 
Mve  between)  Federal  and  State  agencies.  This  has  created  quite  a 
wastrf  and  in  toany  cases  has  not  produced  major  results.  For  exam- 
ple, Extension^rvice  within  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  charged  to  carry  out  progranis  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Soil  Ck>nsen?tttion  Service  also  is  charged  with  this 
responsibUity  in  their  R-C.  &  D.  promts. 

In  addition  the  Department  of  Commerce  operates  tlie  public 
works  program  for  the  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  which  is 
supposedly  designed  to  assist  the  economic  development  of  certain 
regions  of  our  States  when  they  can  qualify,  and  I  think  Governor 
Ray  testified  to  this  very  well  when  he  pointed  out  tliat  outmigra- 
tion  must  be  considered  as  a  factor  for  qxialifying  these  areas. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  presently  conducting  pro- 
grams in  multicounty  regions  with  the  stated  objective  of  economic 

development.  .       ,  ,     xi.      •      i  i 

As  one  reviews  these  programs,  besides  the  overlap  there  is  a  lack 
of  coordination  between  these  Agencies.  Tliere  needs  to  be  more  coor- 
dination of  effort  with  the  State  agencies  who  are  also  charged  with 
this  responsibility.  .     „   ^,  •     «  ;„ 

We  need  to  encourage  all  agencies  to  coordmate  their  efforts  in 
compliance  with  the  delineated  multicounhy  regions  established  upon, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Fedei-al  Govcfament  for  better  planning 
and  use  of  Federal  funds  and  programs  to  assist  these  areas. 

I  do  not  desire  to  appear  as  an  all-out  critic  of  these  programs  as 
there  are  those  that  Imve  been  of  value  and  assistance  to  tlieso  re- 
gions, especially  those  administered  by  the  Farmers  Homo  Admmis- 
tration  to  assist  rural  regions  in  the  areas  of  housing,  water  systems, 
sanitary  treatment  facilities,  and  recreational  areas,  and  1  am  glad 
to  see  increased  funding  for  these  purposes  because  it  will  help  our 

State.  .,1x1 
— '  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  the  problems  is  that  tlieso  agencies 
were  not  originally  designed  for  the  purpose  of  community  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Their  design  was  for  specific  objectives,  nar- 
rowly defined,  and  we  now  find  them  working  in  broader  rehited 
are<(3  tliat  were  not  considered  as  a  part  of  their  prime  objectives. 

Hence,  management  and  working  staff  at  no  fault  of  their  own, 
find  themselves  working  in  an  area  unfamiliar  to  their  profession. 

Gentlomen,  tliis  suggests  a  need  for  consolidation,  cooperation,  and 
coordination  as  being  proposed  by  the  administration's  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  brancn. 
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In  Fobniarv  of  this  year  Gov.^rnor  Ray  established  our  rural  de- 
velopment council,  wliich  he  lias  already  outlined  its  membei-ship  to 
you.  It  can  and  will  provide  the  vehicle  to  direct  the  maximum  ef- 
fort and  program  that  can  achieife  the  desired  results  for  rural  de- 
velopmont.  \ 

The  Federal  agencies  that  I  have  mentioned  liave  been  considered 
and  included  on  this  council.  It  will  necessary  for  those  at  the 
Federal  level  who  direct  their  operations  to  insist  thev  work  within 
and  comply  with  the  framework  that  is  established  at'the  state  hnel 
to  help  carry  out  these  programs. 

In  closing.  I  thank  you  for  extending  me  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  your  committee  and  may  I  encourage  vou  to 
give  every  consideration  to  our  President's  proposal  for  Federal  rev- 
enue sharuig  and  especially  as  it  relates  to  rural  development. 

^ou  see,  gentlemen,  Iowa  is  truly  a  phu^e  to  grow  and  we  ask  only 
the  opportunity  to  tak(^  full  advantage  of  our  tax  moneys  and  serv- 
ices to  prove  it  to  be  true. 

SiMiator  Ilr.MiMiuKV.  Mr.  Wynier,  I  want  to  tiiank  you  very  much, 
and  again  may  I  say  you  have  given  persuasive  documentation  and 
argiiMM>ut  on  the  revenue  sharing  i)rogram  and  I  like  very  .mich 
what  you  had  to  say  in  the  next-to-the-hist  paragraph  in  voiir  state- 
ment, tliat  Federal  agencies  you  ])ut  it  that  i!ave  been  considered 
and  included  on  this  council.  And  it  will  be  necessary  for  those  at 
the  Fediual  level  who  direct  their  operations  to  insist  that  they  work 
within  and  comply  with  the  framework  that  is  establisluurat  the 
>'tnto  ]yyv\  to  carry  out  these  programs. 

[  think  that  is  getting  right  at  it,  getting  light  down  to  the  nitty- 
gntty  (>t  wliat  it  is  all  about.  We  cannot  have  the  kind  of  vState 
organizational  structure  that  you  are  putting  together  here  and  your 
Iowa  Development  C'ominission  and  the  other  programs  that  have 
been  described, by  Governor  Ray  going  in  one  direction  and  then 
have  the  Federal  Government  going  in  another  direction  or  if  not 
going  in  another  direction,  not  in  step  with  what  you  are  trying  to 
do  statewide. 

T  consider  tliat,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  effective  arguments  for 
the  revenue  sharing.  While  it  does  not  po.ssiblv  meet  all  of  our  re- 
(lui!-e!n(Mits  I  think  that  has  some  of  the  those  benefits, 

r  am  not  going  to  ask  any  (luestions.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
\ve*ineoi'])(>ia(ed,  of  course,  in  the  record  "the  entire  body  of  testi- 
mony. 1  thought  it  was  excellent. 

How  long  have  you  bcH'ii  in  business? 

Mr.  AVvMKii.  I  had  been  in  community  development  work,  cham- 
i)cr  of  commerce  management,  for  about  H  years  prior  to  my 
a  ppoiutment  to  my  present  capacity  almost  2  years  ago  as  director  of 
ihv  coianiission. 

Senator  TlrMPiinKY.  Give  me  an  evaluation,  a  candid  evaluation; 
of  what  your  connnisson  has  been  able  to  do.  Do  you  think  it  has 
mot  your  expectationsj  What  do  you— what  would  you  recommend 
over  an(I  beyond  what^y()u  said  here,  if  anything,  to  strengthen  the 
cotjunission's  work  ? 

yU\  WvMF.n.  Senator,  certainly  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  us 
in  my  busine-s  from  your  State  or  any  other  State*;-  people  in  mv 
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rapacity  are  satisfied  with  what  we  are  acoomplishinp  and  we  feel 
there  is  more  rhat  can  be  done.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have 
in  this  State  or  any  other  is  the  lark  of  finance^  or  capital  to  do  it 
well.  I  can  give  the  relationship.  I  am  not  knocking  Extension  Serv- 
ice at  ^his  point,  but  again  indicate  they  have  the  moneys  and  per- 
sonnel to  (lo  it,  4(V2  professional  peo])lc  on  the  staff  in  this  State 
alone. 

Senator  Humphrey.  A^Tiere  is  that? 

Mr.  WY>rER.  Extension  Service  and  in  a  broad  field,  again  their 
emphasis  lias  l)een  rural  doveloi)ment.  I  have  a  staff  of  I^G  people.  I  am 
talking  about  people  wlio  are  responsible  for  economic  develoi)mont 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  tlas  field  of  eiidoavor.  In  that  .*^G,  you  can 
cut  it  in  half  because  there  are  s^nretaries  and  clerical  personnel  who 
support  the  professional  staff.  The  point  I  make,  the  problem  mo  have, 
wo  are  professionals  in  tliis  business  and  I  have  been  in  this  business, 
as  I  said,  almost  10  years,  and  my  .staff  is  entirely  a  professional  staff. 
They  know  economic  development.  Just  tnni  tliem  loose  and  let  them 
go  and  we  can  help  rural  doveloi)ment.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
they  have  done  nn  (excellent  job  in  your  State  us  well,  but  I  think  if 
yoii  cite  one  problem  they  liave  today,  former  Governor  Bellnion 
Would  siirrp^N  it  is  a  lack  of  money  hv  which  you  can  get  out  and 
really  do  tlic  job  you  want  to  do  nnd  better  i)repare  the  communi- 
ties, I  mean  i)reparrd  in  the  right  wn;^,  i)lanned  in  the  right  way.  I 
think  industry  will  definitely  locate  here. 

Sennt(T  lit  MPunF.v.  Give  us  a  qualitative  analysis  or  evaluation 
between  the  Federnl  agencies  and  your  commission?  Are  you  getting 
this  cooperation?  Is  it  reluctnnt  J  ITow  do  you — I  mean  just  lay  it  dry 
the  line.  What  do  yon  think? 

Mr.  WvMF.n.  Senator,  T  would  say  first  of  all,  1  nm  a  lot  to  Name, 
too,  be(*aHse  we  were  not  nchieving  total  cooj^eration.  I  had  seen  a 
lot  of  wnsto  by  Federal  ngencies  working  snpfmsedly  in  the  aren  of 
(^rononiic  development  bccaui^e  it  is  a  po]>nlnr  t(^rni. 

What  T  am  snyintr  is  that  they  fire  out  all  over  onr  state  with  the 
announced  purpf)se  beinjr  economic  development.  They  are  turning 
peoph^  on  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  deliver.  TTow  do  you  get  n 
pnwpect  ?  TTow  do  yon  plan  an  industrial  park-. 

Thi^  is  niv  point.  They  are  turning  on  people  but  not  in  the  areas 
fif  lendeivhip  and  know-how.  We  have  gone  to  some  of  these  agen- 
eics:  vec.  we  have  sat  down  with  them  and  discussed  this  problem.  I 
believe  we  have  gained  ;nore  rooperation  with  them  now  in  our 
State  than  we  had  previously.  We  recently  had  a  ni^etinjr  with  Tv\- 
tension  .Service  anrl  the  Ofliee  of  TMan?iing  and  T^rograniing  for  tliis 
specific  purpose,  which  T  do  not  bf^lie\e  was  totally s^uere<-ftil  or  a 
total  niiders^andinjj:  was  reached.  We  are  going  to  go  back  and  meet 
wnth  them  and  try  to  break  this  and  see  where  we  can  help  each 
other.  This  again  relates  back  to  the  Governor's  T^ural  T^diev  (\)un- 
cil.  r  have  pro])osefl  to  OT^^O,  both  in  the  State  and  in  Washington, 
that  in  lien  of  conducting  projects  within  mnlticounty  regions  for 
the  j)Urpose  of  economic  development,  which  is  operaterl  with  staff 
peoide  of  OKO,  w]u>  live  within  these  regions  that  we  attempt  to 
utilize  these  funds  iu  tlie  mnlticounty  regions  that  would  comply 
with  our  State's  multirQ,unty  delienated  areas,  a  program  that  would 
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fund  directly  or  on  a  matching  basis  to  local  development  corpora- 
tions, moneys  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  new 
employment  or  attracting  new  employers  to  their  comniunities.  To 
just  state  that  we  ai*e  going  to  set  up  a  program  within  these  re- 
gions, and  in  most  cases  they  do  not  comply  with  our  State's  multi- 
county  delineated  areas,  hire  people  who  in  most  cases  do  not  possess 
the  i^rofessional  backgrounds  for  this  purpose,  to  attain  economic 
development  within  these  regions  has  not  and  is  not  working.  They 
retain  people  to  compile  information  and  data  that  possess  little  or 
no  knowled^re  or  ability  that  will  achieve  this  goal.  In  many  cases, 
the  information  on  the  region  has  already  been  compiled  and  is 
available.  It  is  repeating  working  that  has  already  been  done.  OEO 
,is  spending  more  monev  in  this  State  today  in  three  proposed  re- 
gions for  economic  development  than  our  agency,  the  IDC,  is  spend- 
mg  for  the  total  State  of  Iowa,  and  Ve  are  charged  with  tlie  respon- 
siblity  of  the  economic  development  of  our  State.  I  have  yet  to 
them  locate  an  industrial  plant  so,  therefore,  my  suggestion  to  set  up 
this  experimental  project  with  the  intended  purpose  of  funding  the 
professionals  withm  the  local  communities  <vho  are  responsible  for 
the  economic  develoi)ment  for  their  community  and  allow  them  to 
proceed  nnd  show  them  how  it  can  be  accom[)lished. 

Senator  nuMpi«EY.  Tliat  makes  sense. 
\  Mr,  Wymer.  I  rnink  it  does.  We  have  pros  as  well  as  lay  individ- 
uals in  these  communities  that  can  do  it,  m  the  smaller  communities 
as  well,  and  if  they  have  programs  that  have  meaning  and  purpose 
and  they  can  provide  new  job  opportimities,  fimd  them,  require 
them  to  match  funds,  they  will  match  them.  But  let  us  quit  hiring 
people  for  tlie  sake  of  hiriiig  people  and  let  them  run  around  the 
countryside  getting  everybody  excited  when  there  is  nothing  really 
to  get  excited  about.  X 

Senat(  r  Humphrey.  Thank  you  for  your  frank  testimony,  Mr. 
Wymer. 

Senator  Allen? 

Senator  Allen.  No;  I  have  no  questions. 

S^^nator  IIvMPiruEY,  Senator  Aliller?  v 

Senator  Miller.  C^onspicuous  b}^  its  absence  from  your  testimony 
was  anv  suggestion  about  tax  incentives, 

Mr.  ^VYMER.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  in  tax  incentives.  I  think 
good  industry  will  pay  its  fair  share.  If  you  have  a  good  program, 
you  will  attract  them.  '  ^ 

Srnator  Miller.  Let  me  turn  it  around.  Conspicuous  in  your  state- 
ment was  tlie  absence  «f  anytliing  said  about  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage you  may  sufferW  connection  with  State  tax  systems  or  local 
pro|M»rty  taxes.  ^ 

4  Mr.  Wymer.  Well,  T  mx'mk  in  Iowa  and  the  entire  Midwest,  our 
ta:^  programs  are  prottv/attrartive.  I  would  suggest  that  the  battle  to 
prf>vide  a  favoiable  fax  rlimate,  that  will  serve  as  an  incentive  is  be- 
tween tlie  Iowa  Development  Commission  and  our  legislature.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  disadvantages  is  the  3-percent  use  tax  on  capi- 
talized ^ 'piipment.  If  I  had  that  eliminated  toay,  it  would  make  us 
much  more  competitive  with  IVfinnesota. 

Senntor  IlfMnruEY.  You  mean  to  tell  me  we  have  got  one  good 
tax  advantage? 
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Mr.  Wymer.  You  have  one.  The  point  being  as  you  look  at  the 
toal  midwest,  we  are  bej;:inning  to  work  together  more,  the  midwest- 
erii  States.  Primarily  12  States,  to  attract  mdustry  to  the  region,  we 
are  talking  ir\ore  on  these  terms  today.  For  instance,  John  Johnson, 
mv  assistant  director,  will  be  in  Munich,  Germany,  sometime  in  the 
middle  of  June,  where  he  will  represent  all  the  mid  western  States 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  seven  of  them,  and  proporniig  reverse  in- 
vebtmcnt  within  those  States.  Today  we  note  a  new  and  expanded 
trend  of  foreign  in\  estment  taking  place.  AVe  in  the  midwest  have 
not  been  exposed  and,  therefore,  are  not  identified  as  a  location  for 
foivign  companies,  yet  we  can  offer  programs  that  produce  a  much 
more  favorable  business  climate  than  that  offered  by  the  east  coast, 
where  a  majority  of  these  conipanies  are  locatin*:.  When  you  com- 
pare the  problenls  and  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  being  experienced 
in  (lermany  today  with  the  east  coast,  then  we  in  the  midwest  are 
definitely  more  attnictive  when  it  comes  to  the  total  cost  of  opera- 
tions, quality  of  labor,  etc. 

l!i  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  finally  have 
the  opportunity  to  break  this  barrier  by  sending  a  man  over  there 
and  making  a  direct  pitch  to  these  foreign  corporations.  We  think 
we  can  gain  from  it  very  definitely. 

Senator  Miij^kr.  That  sounds  great  to  ine.  I  have  not  heard  of 
that  development.  They  are  doing  it  in  some  other  states  and  there 
is  no  rea.son  why  we  should  not  do  it  here. 

Mr.  Wymf.k.  We  found  out  last  June  when  we  were  in  Europe, 
the  major  problem  we  have  is  identity.  The  other  midwestern  State 
agencies  have  joined  with  us  in  a  joint  effort  to  attract  business. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Senator  IIvMeiiREY.  Senator  Bellmon? 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  want  to  say  at  this  point,  I  iwn  really  [)roud 
of  the  statement  Mr.4Vymer  made*  here  and  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  fine  record  of  new  industries  and  branch  industries 
l(K'ated  in  Iowa.  Somebody  probably  got  here  before  you  did. 

Mr.  AVymer.  That  i'  right. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  your  piofossional 
seoret.s,  but  wlmt  do  these  plant  locators  look  for  with  an  idiKX  of 
helping  us  devise  more  attractive  programs? 

Mr.  Wymer.  Certainly,  Senator,  you  as  a  former  Go\ernor  of 
Oklahoma  know  that  the  first  problems  or  first  thing  they  look  for 
is  the  inai'ket  they  are  going  to  servo.  Once  they  determine  that  area, 
now  we  bring  it  down  to  location  factors.  Transportation  is  a  key. 
I  think  the  one  thing  we  are  seeing  today,  one  of  the  biggest  trends, 
is  (puility  of  people  ^and  rural  America  has  quality  people,  people 
who  want  to  work  and  will  work.  W^e  have  i)eople  who  will  wuvk  an 
hour  for  an  hour's  pay  and  comi)anies  like  this.  There  are  many 
other  factors. 

Certainly  you  nuist  have  all  of  the  ingredients  and  you  never 
know  wlinV  the  company  is  going  to  [)laoe  the  most  emi)hasis  on, 
taxes,  water  supply,  .schools.  You  never  know.  It  depends  on  what 
they  are  marketing,  what  thev  are  building,  so  you  have  to  adjust  to 
each  but  you  have  to  have  all  of  the.se  elements  and  the  resources  of 
that  community  has  to  be  good  enough  to  be  able  to  supply  them. 

^  / 
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Certain  communities  may  have  an  advantage  in  that  their  transpor- 
tation system  is  bettor  so  they  are  more  attractive. 

It  may  be  their  rail  transportation  or  truck  transportation  but  it 
varies  with  communities  and  with  industries  what  they  seek,  but  I 
am  findino:  more  and  more  today,  and  it  is  a  problem,  in  urban 
America  today,  in  the  metropolitan  areas  today  ri<?lit  in  our  State 
that  industry  today,  the  former  chairman  of  tlie  board  of  3M  Com- 
pany said  'A  and  said  it  well  when  he  commented  when  he  was  asked 
why  did  you  locate  a  branch  plant  in  the  town  of  Knoxville,  Iowa, 
population  7,7r)r). 

We  can  find  people  there  who  want  to  work.  I  can  make  a  profit.  I 
think  th?it  is  the  key. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Do  you  have  any  counsel  for  the  couunittee  as 
wo  nndortako  to  devise  the  protrrams  to  brin<i  more  development  to 
rural  America?  What  do  we  need  to  concentrate  on  in  the  Connrress? 

Mr.  AVymkk.  Give  us  the  veliicle  to  pre])are  our  communities,  a 
transportation  system  tiiat  will  serve  this  midweatern  retrion.  I  think 
this  is  of  prime  importance^ — the  sewer  systems,  the  water  systems, 
recreational  areas,  thin^rs  of  tliis  nature. 

Senator  Bellmox.  In  other  words,  if  we  will  provide  the  where- 
withal for  you  to  j)rovide  the  comumnity  services  you  believe  you  can 
brin<r  in  the  job? 

^[r.  AVy^ikr.  I  sure  do,  sir. 

Senator  Bkllmox.  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  other  questions.  In 
tlie.«?o  rural  developmental  efTorts  that  you  carry  on  so  etlectively,  do 
vou  <rot  the  kind  of  iielp  you  would  like  to  liave  from  the  existing 
federal  aufencies?  ^ 

Mr.  AVv-UEH.  I  would  say  that  in  many  instances  we  do.  I  am 
iroiu<r  to  talk  straight  from'  the  shouldef,  I  hate  to  ai)pear  to  keep 
hittinir  at  Exten.sion  Service.  Let  us  say  that  we  do  hiive  a  prospect 
who  needs  or  requires  a  lar^^o,  quantity  of  milk  in  tlieir  processin^x  of 
a  product.  If  we  do  not  already  possess  information  on  the  supply 
of  milk  from  this  area,  then  one  of  the  best  sources  for  us  due  to 
their  stafl'  people  already  in  the  field  would  he  Extension  Ser\ ice,  as 
they^can  assist  in  documentinn: -the  soinre  and  quantity  of  supply, 
and  we  do  tret  this  cooperation  and  in[)ut  from  them.  You  see,  we 
eannot  operate  \vithout  the  cooi)eration  of  all  the  other  a^rencies.  For 
example,  our  air  and  water  i)ollution  j)eoj)le,  vocational  and  techni- 
cal traininnr  and  [)ro<rrams,  labor  supply,  etc.  So  our  role  is  to  'ret 
everybody  to^rether  in  the  balliranie  that'has  any  iujult  to  assist  us  in 
c»'^rn!>ilin<:'  the  i)ropcr  factual  information  and  data  to  do  the  best 
job  in  presentin^r  our  i)r()p()sals  to  the  company  to  locate  within  that 
recrion.  J  would  su^rirest  that  when  this  type  of  in])ut  is  needed  from 
these  a<rencies,  you  receive  theii-  fullest  cooperation. 

Senat^u;  l^>rf,i,M()x.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  aj^enies  we  have 
in  the  field  at  the  l)resent  time  are  oriented  toward  rural  dev(»!op- 
nient? 

yh\  AVvMKR.  I  think  the  orientation  lias  come  down  from  VSDA 
and  airiun  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  h;^ve  no  quarrel  with  tlu*  idea  or  the 
concept  but  I  do  not  tiiink  they  were  orinrinally  desiirned  or  set  up  to 
do  this  type  of  work  and  I  am  talkin/j:  about  economic  development 
work.  I  believe  that  there  are  men  within  their  or^rani/ations  that 
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can  out  and  help  f^et  tliese  communities  in  line  in  preparing 
themselves,  but  1  am  afraid  as  you  examine  a  majority  of  their  per- 
sonnel, their  knowledge  of  really  how  to  go  about  industrial  develop- 
ment, economic  development  how  do  you  really  prepare,  w^hat  :s 
reallv  needed,  liow  do  vou  get  a  prospect  is  lacking  very  definitely. 

Senator  IkixMOX.  l)o  you  feel  that  these  Federal  agencies  should 
proporlv  get  into  that  fields 

Mr.  WvMEK.  Not  necessarily.  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
monev  thev  are  spending  on  it  in  that  area  today,  and  let  me  put  the 
projMM'  people  to  work  in  tliese  regions.  1  think  that  we  could  show 
v(ni  ({uite  a  diirorenc'  in  the  trends. 

Senator  Bkllmox.  So  you  are  saying  we  may  be  wastmg  some 
monev  over  the  vears.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Wv>u:i{.  'it  has  been  i)oi)ular  to  say  we  are  going  out  ana 
bring  oroiiomic  development  to  rural  America.  It  has  been  very  pop- 
ular sin(*e  way  Lack  when  and  everybody  gets  into  the  balljL^ame  and 
you  have  nui'ltiageiuries  running  around  saying  we  are  going  to  be 
resiK)nsil)le  lor  economic  development.  1  am  not  critical  of  the  peo- 
[)le.  Thev  h:ivc  been  told  to  do  this. 

Tliev  are  not  getting  the  job  done  and  you  show  me  where  they 
have  located  a  plant. 

SciMitor  IJkij.mun.  So  your  analysis,  your  recommendation  would 
be  that  we  ])rovidc  the  wherewithal  to  give  the  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil and  county  commissioners  the  necessary  funding  to  bring  their 
coinnuinitv  service  up  to  a  level  that  is  attractive  and  that  the  i)lant 
development,  plant  location,  can  be  handled  by  the  State  and  that  it 
will  happen  ^ 

Mr.  WvMKii.  That  is  right.  I  firmly  believe  that.  I  think  mid-A- 
merica is  hot  today  for  locations. 

Senator  ]U:i,km()N'.  Now,  then,  one  other  question.  If  you  come 
into  a  community  of,  say,  :\,rm  and  bring  in  a  plant  that  is  going  to 
employ,  let's  say,  500  or  a  thousand  peo[)lc,  this  is  going  to  be  a 
major  influx  of  population  for  this  community? 

Mr.  WvMKu,  No. 

Senator  IIklltiox.  The  people  are  already  there  ^ 

Mr.  WvMKii.  Yes,  they  are  there,  the  point  being  we  have  in  the 
State  of  Iowa — our  unemi)l()yincnt  rate  as  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
count rv,  but  again  I  can  cite  V)  you — I  have  not  seen  the  figui-es  but 
recently  the  announcement  of  tlic  Fuller  Transmission  (Jo.,  Shenaii- 
doalu  Iowa,  iK)pulation  S,(K)0  

Senator  Hki.lmon.  Let  us  take  a  smaller  comiiiunity. 

Mr.  \VvAiKR.  OK.  Take  the  plant  at  AA'ilton  Junction.  Initial  em- 
ployment, :!:>{)  to  -275,  i)rojocted  to  1,000.  Tiic  community  size  today 
is  less  than  ^2,000  They  will  move  families,  the  comi)any  will, 
to  that  (H)minunity.  We  have  surveyed  the  region  and  the  people 
are  there.  They  arc'  engaged  in  farming.  They  are  housewives 
living  in  the  area,  and  they  will  commute.  It  is  easier  to  commute  50 
miles  out  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  the  city. 

Senator  IltMrHiiEY.  Give  miles,  my  friend. 

Mr.  A\V:^iKK.  I  agree. 

Tlie  peoi)lc  are  there.  It  is  a  matter  of  upgrading  them,  giving 
them  new  opjx)rtunities  and  a  lot  of  them  who  arc  available  are  not 
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shown  as  being  employed.  I  am  saying  Mrs.  Housewife  today  or  the 
farmer  who  is  farming  the  160,  320  acres,  will  put  in  8  hours  in  a 
,  plant  a  day  and  still  maintain  his  farm. 

Senator  Beu.mon.  So  this  beci^mes  a  sort  of  supplemental  income 
that  lets  the  uhdereniployed  farmer  stay  in  agriculture? 

Mr,  Wymer.  Right. 

Senator  Bellmox.  You  sort  of  cut  off  the  question  I  wanted  to 
ask.  That  is  wliother  or  not  when  you  do  get  an  influx  of  population 
where  the  local  communities  are  willing  to  go  ahead  and  bond  then 
selves  for  the  new  schoolhouses  and  perhaps  hospitals  and  oV 
services  they  are  going  to  have  to  provide  ? 

Mr,  Wymer.  I  think  yon  will  find  that  so.  Maybe  people  out  iii 
tlie  perimeter  will  move  in  and  create  a  load  in  the  school  but  ordi- 
narily we  find  industry  has  provided  a  new  tax  base  in  that  com- 
munity which  will  also  help  provide  these  services.  We  have  experi- 
enced industrial  locations  m  Iowa  taking  place  and  no  increase  in 
the  tax  load.  I  can  cite  cases  where  we  have  had  a  heavier  concentra- 
tion by  industry  locating  within  a  given  community  and  the  mill  levy 
has  actually  gone  down. 

Senator  I3ellmox.  So  the  new  plant  is  not  a  burden  on  the  com- 
munity? • 

Mr.  Wymer.  There  could  be  times — but  a  majority  of  instances^ 
industry  will  pay  their  own  way. 

Senator  Bellmox.  Our  situation  in  Oklahoma  is  because  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  we  litorallv  build  a  tax-free  facility  for  20  years. 

ilr.  Wymer.  Wo  use  tlie  industrial  revenue  bonds  in  this  State  but 
they  have  to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  the  property  taxes  to  the 
taxing  bodies. 

Senator  Hitmpiirey.  Payments  in  lieu  of? 

Mr.  Wymkr.  Tliat  is  right,  and,  we  feel  again  they  ought  to  pay 
their  own  wny  and  thus,  we  do  not  liave  these  problems. 
Senator  Bellmox.  That  is  all. 

Senat^)r  Humphrey.  Tliere  is  very  little  activitiv  here  in  EDA  ac- 
cording to  the  Governor.  Are  you  of  the  same  mind  as  the  Gover- 
nor; namely,  that  the  qualifications  for  EDA  development  loans 
should  be  substantially  altered? 

VMER.  Very  definitely.  Senator.  I  know  Bob  Podesta  ouite 
well.  lie  is  the  linison  man  between  my  national  organization.  The 
National  Association  of  State  Development  Agencies,  to  Secretarv 
Stuns.  There  are  12  of  us.  My  counterparts  who  are  serving  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  Secretary  Stans  working  through  and  with  Rob 
Potk-ta,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  EDA  program,  and  I  believe 
that  he  is  very  much  aware  of  the  problcRi  as  it  relates  to  qualifying 
for  EDA  funds  here  in  the  midwest.  We  have  three  counties  in  the 
State  today,  who  (lualify,  but  the  problem  is  not  only  the  outmi^rra- 
tion  factor  hut  the  problem  of  the  horse  is  out  of  the  barn  before 
yon  can  qualify.  / 

Look  at  your  native  State,  look  at  Duluth  Minn.  Befor/ it  could 
ever  quality,  the  people  were  unemploved.  It  was  a  mess  Aiid  this  is 
the  problem  with  EDA.  / 

Senator  HrMPiiREY.  I  was  over  to  see  Boh  about  a  matter  in  Se^ 
beka,  Minn.,  the  same  problem  you  are  talking  about.  We  do  not 
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quality.  We  have  $50  million,  gentlemen,  the  total  amount  of  money 
for  economic  devel^ment  loans  for  the  entire  United  States  of 
America.  We  loan  i^re  money  than  that  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Mr.  Wymer.  That  is  right,  and  also  look  at  agriculturo  the  same 
area,  the  same  problem.  ,    i    ,  i. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Incredible.  Do  you  measure  both  tlie  costs 
and  the  benefit  when  promoting  a  plant  for  a  community? 

Mr.  Wymer.  Oh,  yes.  You  mean  as  it  relates  to  our  costs? 

Senator  Humprey.  Do  you  have  some  kind  of  measurements  or 
standards,  you  apply  when  you  are  out  to  ^t  a  new  plant  for  a 
community  which  will  tell  you  the  benefit  to  the  community,  as  well 
as  what  the  costs  might  be?  This  goes  back  to  the  question  Senator 
Belbnon  was  asking.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Wymer.  Normally  we  do  and  we  try  to  analyze  it,  especially 
the  benefits  to  the  community  as  they  would  compare  with  the  cost 
that  might  be  encountei*ed  as  it  would  relate  to  such  things  as  sewer 
and  water  mains,  etc.  We  also  assist  in  planring  the  plantsite  layout 
of  the  plantsite,  etc. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  pin  down  one  thing  because  I  was 
impressed  by  your  evaluation  and  statements  about  it.  Am  I  correct 
in  understandmg  your  point  of  view  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
will  supply  resources  for  community  facilities,  as  mentioned  by  tHe 
Senator  here,  and  supply  loans  and  grants  that  your  State  agency 
will  get  the  new  industry,  and  work  out  the  arrangement  with  the 
State,  and  local  people?  ' 

Wymei?.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  Don't  misunderstand  the  point.  Not 
iust  we,  th^State  agencies  alone.  It  is  with  the  people  right  here  for 
mstance,  in  Sioux  City  and  other  communities  within  our  State  that 
are  equipped  and  are  doing  the  job  today.  If  you  have  the  industrial 
groups  well  organized  in  the  communities,  strong  leadership  and 
who  know  what  they  are  doing,  they  are  our  tools  in  assisting  us  of 
getting  the  job  done  for  their  communities. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact,  aren't  yoii,  Mr. 
Wymer,  that  everybody  does  not  have  as  good  an  organization  as 
you  have.  I  am  aware  of  your  program  down  here. 

Mr.  Wymer.  Well,  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  serious  about  tliat. 

Our  people  in  Minnesota  told  me  about  the  thinps  yon  are  doing. 
Is  every  State,  do  you  think,  from  your  professional  contacts,  as 
well  equipped  to  handle  these  programs,  plant  locations,  industrial 
development,  economic  development,  as  you  are  and  with  the  degree 
of  competence  that  yon  do?  ^ 

Mr.  WY3rER.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Bellmon.  You  do? 

Mr.  WvMER.  Well,  again,  there  are  some  that  are  i)oliti^ally  ap- 
pohited  and  in  this  case  they  do  not  have  the  professional  staff  of 
{)eoi)le  and  are  not  doing  the  total  job,  hut  I  would  say  the  majority 
of  the  States  are  today  prepared  and  can  do  the  job  and  they  are 
doing  the  ]ob  and  in  the  last  5  years  we  have  seen  a  very  great 
change  in  this  area. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  are  very  lielpfnl. 
You  are  a  man  on  the  job  and  we  appreciate  it. 
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Mr.  Wymku.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wymer  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senators,  and  guests,  we  in  Iowa  are  most  pleased  to  have 
you  here  and  it  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  api>ear  before 
you.^We  arc  even  more  pleased  that  you  chose  Iowa  as  the  site  for  your  first 
lleariu^f  which  I  Uolieve  you  will  agree  is  In  the  heartland  of  rural  America 
and  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  agricultural  out-put  of  this  great  nation  of 
ours. 

The  Iowa  Develoinuent  Couimiasion  has  been  Involved  in  rural  development 
since  it  was  established  in  11)45.  The  Iowa  Code  designates  it  as  the  agency 
w-ith  tlie  resi)onsibllity  for  the  total  economic  development  of  the  state.  This 
direction  covers  a  dinvt  responsibility  in  the  areas  of  industrial,  agrlcultiirai, 
export  and  international  trade,  and  tourism  promotion,  with  a  professional' 
stalf  of  8(>  carrying  out  these  responsibilities. 

Tiie  Iowa  Development  Commission  is  keenly  aware  of  the  neetl  for  rural 
community  and  area  development.  Since  a  va?rtrluajority  of  the  communities  in 
our  .^tate  can  l)e  so  rlassi)3ed,  it  should  he  further  pointed  out  that  tlu*  econo- 
mies of  our  larger  cities  such  as  Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Sioux  City,  etc., 
are  closely  aligned  to  the  wonomy  of  our  rural  areas,  and  it  has  often' been 
said  thiit  *'mo  Koes  the  farm  economy,  so  goes  the  total  economy  of  Jowa.'' 

I  have  attached  a  summary^  marked  Exhibit  I,  of  the  Ommussion's  activi- 
ties as  it  would  relate  to  industrial  locations  within  the  state  durjng  tlie  past 
10  year  period,  with  a  recap  sheet  showing  the  amount  of  activitv,  total  cm- 
plovmncnt  and  capital  investments  during  the  10  vear  iieriod  from  l\mO  throuL'h 
lOTO.  *  f  * 

The  second  sheet  indicates  the  percentage  of  these  industrial  locations  and 
expansions  by  community  size. 

Tlie  third  sljeet  Imlicates  the  numljer  of  !)ranch  i)Iants  aiul  relocations 
witiiin  each  county  for  the  period  IIKH)  through  11)70.  (Branch  i)iants  are  those 
<'on  panics  which  have  plant  facilities  in  other  areas  who  start  a  new  plant 
witliin  oux  state. ) 

The  fourth  sheet  shows  the  rtew  industries  started  within  each  county  dur- 
ing t!u*  same  perio{l.  (New  industries  means  a  companv  newly  started  that  has 
no  plant  oi)erati.ni  anywheie  else.) 

The  last  page  indicates  the  SIC  classifieatiou  of  the  types  of  companies  k)- 
cnting  or  expanding  in  the  state  of  Iowa  during  the  !)eriod  of  1070. 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  (luiekly  noted  that  a  high  percentage,  of  tliese  plant 
locations  and  expansions  have  taken  place  iti  rural  connnunitles  a^ul  a  Idgh 
penenta^^e  of  these  complinu^nt  our  agricultural  economy  b.v  providing  new 
markets  for  our  agriculture  i)ro<lu<'tK.  This  is  especially  true  of  tlie  city  in 
which  we  are  hf)lding  tids  hearing  today.  '  ' 

h'ollowlng  the  eiimiiletio"'of  tlie  1070  census,  the  Commission,  through  its 
Itcsetirch  Division,  i)n)jeete<l  that  during  the  next  10  year  period,  we  in  Iowa 
will  need  to  pn.vide  107.000  new  jobs  ju.st.  to  l)rovide  employment  for  Iowa 
pe<M'le  graduating  from  our  Ij.,  i  schools  and  <'f)mir"j:  oft'  our  farms  or  fnrm  em- 
ployment. In  ad<iltion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  through  our  Uescarch  Di- 
vision, several  luihlications  and  numerous  studies  are  made  whicii  hava  and 
will  assist  the  rural  communities  and  t'armers  to  improve  tlu»ir  econouiie  sta- 
tus, 

I  have  attaelied  Kxhibit  H,  Vy'luVh  is  an  outline  of  .some  of  these  publications, 
current  and  recently  cnmi)leted  studies  and  sonu'  of  the  past  research  projects, 
which  haVe  been  con<lucted  by  our  Kesearch  Division  and  In  several  cases,  in' 
cof)[)eration  with  our  Tniversities  and  other  interested  organlzation.s. 

Another  Miajor  effort  made  by  this  Couindssion,  in  addition  to  attracting  In- 
dustrial development  or  creating,'  new  job  opportunities  within  these,  connnuni- 
ties,  is  to  work  and  motivate  them  to  prei)are  and  iuiprove  the  overall  inuiKC 
and  services  of  the  community  .so  that  they  can  be  prepared  to  compete  for  . 
new  payrolls  within  their  community  and  areas. 

\Ve  are  fully  cognizant  that  the  quality  of  life  provided  in  these  communi- 
ties is  a  key  factor  In  <helr  future  ability  to  attract  new  grau'th.  Such  faclll- 
tie.s  as  our  educutioaal  institutions,  health  services,  transportation,  adequate 
ntilitie:^  and  sanitation  'treatment  facilities,  as  well  a.s  the  recreational,  cul- 
tural and  social  activities  of  rhe  area  are  of  equal  importance  in  these  key 
factors.  ' 
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Available  capital  and  the  assistance  from  federal  and  state  agencies  which 
'ivill  assist  these  communities  In  providing  these  faclHties  Is  highly  essential  If 
%ve  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  accelerated  growth  in  these  cdtom unities. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  should  seek  a  national  growth  policy  that  would 
accelerate  the  growth  In  the  cities  from  10,000  to, 50,000.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  discussion  and  money  spent  In  developing  new  and  model  cities. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  In  reviewing  the  guidelines  for  a  national 
growth  policy  as  it  would  relate  to  Iowa  and  rural  America,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  Include  the  communities  ranging  In  population  size  from  1,000  to 
50  000.  V 

i  further  would  suggest  that  there  Is  no  need^to  create  new  cities  In  our 
staters  a  large  malorlty  of  these  communities  In  this  population  range,  can 
and  do  pro\^e  a  nucleus  on  which  we  can  build  and  expand,  at  less  expense, 
that  will  provide  the  opportunities  for  our  people  to  maintain  and  enjoy  a 
good  standard  of  living. 

This  would  assist  In  eliminating  the  migration  of  the  citizens  of  these  areas  . 
to  the  metropolitan  areas  which  create  the  additional  problems  that  are  pres-, 
ently  being  experienced  In  the  metropolitan  centers., 

In  Iowa  today^  we  have  only  seven  cities  with  a  population  of  over  50,000; 
30  Titles  have  a*  i>opulation  ranging  between  10,000  and  50,000;  while  there  are 
221  with  a  range  of  1.000  to  10,000,  which  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
overlook  their  potential  of  being  able  to  attract  new  growth  that  will  provide 
job  opportunities  that  would  at  least  ^.llow  ftie  residents  of  that  region  to  re- 
main there  and  earn  an  adequate  living.  - 

I  believe  that  a  trend  of  their  potential  to  attract  this  desired  growth  is  Il- 
lustrated on  page  two'gf  Exhibit  I.  We  noto  that  during  tne  period  from  1966 
through  1970,  we  experienced  the  following  activity  In  communities  with  a 
population  ranging  between  1,000  and  10,000:  New  Industry  started— 85,  which 
represents  61%  of  the  total  new  Industrial  projects  for  that  time  period.  There 
are  148  branch  plants,  which  represents  47%  of  the  total  branch  plants  locat- 
ing In  our  state  and  322  expansion  projects  by  existing  Industry,  which  repre- 
sents 38%  of  the  total  expansions  taking  place  In  our  state  during  that  time 
I)erlod.  '  . 

To  this  point,  I  have  not  mentioned  the  vast  majority  of  our  communities  .  . 
711  in  this  Instance,  that  are  under  1,000  In  population.  Many  of  these  com- 
munities can  and  have  attracted  new  economic  opportunities.  However,  many 
of  them  simply  do  not  nos.ses8  the  necessary  elements  to  comi>ete  with  the 
larger  communities,  and  fhe  expense  to  prepare  them  is  not  economically  feasi- 
ble. All  of  these  communities,  however,  i\re  so  located ^hat  they  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  communlfies  of  1,000  and  over  and  can  and  will  benefit  from  the  con- 
centration of  activity  and  services  within  these  larger  communities. 

To  further  illustrate  the  abilities  of  the  smaller  communities  to  attract  job 
opportunities.  I  have  attached  Exhibit  III.  a  story  written  by  Bob  Hlgler. 
President  of  the  Security  State  Bank,  New  Hampton,  Iowa,  population  3600. 
This  article  appeared  In  the  publication  "Banking  Journal  of  the  An«?rlcan 
Banking  Association."  This  article  sights  the  announcement  of  the  Kitchens  of 
Sara  Lee's  multl-mllllon  dollar  plant  In  that  city. 

Other  examples  which  support  mjL.  theory  that  Industry  can  and  will  locate 
In  the  smaller  communities  are  the  fecent  announcements  of  two  In  our  state. 
One  In  Wllton-Junctlon,  Iowa,  i)opulatlon  1873  by  MISCO,  which  will  build  a 
facility  Ir  that  community  ;lth  opening  employment  of  approximately  250  and 
a  projection  that  the  employment  could  go  to  1,000/Two  Is  Sibley,  Iowa,  popu- 
lation 2749,  locating  a  facility  that  will  employ  Initially  some  200. 

One  of  the  major  problems  today  facing  rural  Iowa  and  America  Is  that  or 
farm  income.  It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  If  this  problem  could  be  re- 
solved, many  of  the  other  problems  related  to  rural  community  development 
would  resolve  themselves.  »  ,  ^  , 

To  (late  in- most  of  the  reeommendations  that  have  oecn  made  on  rural 
community  dAcldpmcnt^  one  of^the  major  problems,  low  prices  for  our  agricul- 
tural comnyodities,  has  not  recicved  enough  attention.  • 

Our  cheap  food  policies,  both  on  the  national  and  International  levels,  added 
toHhe  rapid  spirallng  Increase  of  the  farmer's  production  costs,  Is  the^  major 
cotftributor  to  the  overall  problem.  ,  ,  w  i7*.T  r^^uiKi* 

To  further  emphasize  the  complexity  of  this  point,  I  am  submitting  BiXhlbit 
iV,  entitled  ''Problems  Related  to  Agriculture  in  Iowa"  which  was  done  for  mc 
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by 'Dr.  Marvin  Llnd.  Director;  of  our  Research  Division,  in  cooperation  with 
Mr.  Del  Van  Horn,  our  A*?rlculture  Director  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
farmers. 

The  agricultural  productivity  and  industry  Is  increasing  every  year  the 
world  food  situation  demands  this.  'Hie  problems  that  I  have  just  finished  dis- 
cubing  will  continue  to  peri)etuate  themselves  unless  we  take  a  positive  un- 
proach  tQ  find  solutions,  ^  * 

It  is  fairly  ofcvious  that  if  :ve  are  to  maintain  the  present  cheap  food  policy 
and  a  market  level  th&t  will  expand  our  foreigii  exj^rts,  arid  if  we  are  to  in- 
'  crease  the  income  level  of  our  farmers,  theri  we  luusTsubsidize  their  income  as 
has  been,  done  in  other  industries. 

I,  therefore  recommend  that  in  conjunction  witli  a-  Program  for  Rural  Com- 
mumty  Development,  that  a  Task  Force  be  established  which  tcould  deal  ex- 
clustvely  with  the  problems  0/  low  farm  product  prices. 

In^the  past,  we  have  liad  almost  countless  Task  Forces  and  groups  looking 
into  this  problem.  These  Task  Forces  have  gathered  volumes  of  Information 
showing  that  there  is,  indeed,  a  prolilem.  The  vast  majority  of  solutions  pro- 
posed have  been  in  the  nature  of  putting  out  si)eciflc.  "brush  fires"  as  thev 
arose. 


The  type  of  Force  that  i  propose  is  one  that  is  held  within  the  conflpes  of 
the  total  program  and  one  that  operates  under,  the  goal  of  the  solution  of  the 
total  problem,  not  tlie  documentation  of  it.  / 

I  wQ^uld  propose  that  the  membership  of  tnis  Task  Force  include  an  Individ-?^ 
ual  who  would  be  a  member  of  the  President's  White  House  Staff,  and  who  is 
currently  a  producer  in  agriculture  and  knowledgeable  of  national  atid  interna- 
tional marketing  problems.  ^  * 

The  balance  of  the  membership  should  consist  of  individuals  who  are  cur- 
rently producer  oriented  as  well  as  those  individuals  who  are  knowledgeable  of 
agriculture's  overall  present  i>olicies  and  problems. 

The  membership  should  be  representative  of  all  sectors  of  the  agriculture 
economy,  . 

Other  major  factors  and  problems  where  assistance  is  needed  in  preparing 
our  communities  so  that  they  wiU  be  more  attrtictive  and  can  accommodate 
new  growth,  are  as  follows : 

L  Transportation  Facilities  / 

The  state  is  experiencing  problems  in  both  rail  and  truck  transportation. 
This  involves  not  only  the  transportation  of  grain  in  and  through  the  state, 
*  but  also  the  transiK>rtation  of  non-agricultural  commodities  throughout  the 

state.  The  solution  to  the  transportation  problem  calls  for  a  joint  effort  on  the 
Itart  of  Ntate  agencies  as  well  as  federal  agencies. 

2.  Educ*iti Hartal  Facilities 

In  Iowa  there  are  a  number  of  educational  programs  at  various  levels,  How- 
ever,  in  a  number  of  cases  these  education  programs  are  not  coordinate<l. 
The  secondary  schools,  the  area  vocational  schools,  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  private  schools,  as  well  as  extersion  programs,  need  more  Coordinated 
effort  at  the  state  level, 

>i.  Pollution  Control 

While  urban  areas  are  stifled  by  the  many  forms  of  pollution  resulting  from 
concentration  of  iieople,  the  rural  .-ireas  are  also  being  affected  by  the  various 
activities  of  man.  but  of  a  diff(*rent  nature,  Si)eciflcally,  pollution  problems  in 
rural  areas  have  to  do  with  the  various  forms  of  air  and  water  pollution.  Un- 
less this  growing  blight  is  curbed,  rural  areas  will  experience  a  aiiart  of  the 
menacing  effwts  brought  about  by  the  lack  of  environmental  controls.  State 
and  local  'iigencies  face  an  enormous  task  of  developing  standards  and  enforc- 
ing the  str  Jards  for  pollution  control.  In  this  area  there  need«  to  be  a  close 
coordinated  effort  between  the  state  and  federal  government. 

We  at,  the  Iowa  Development  Commission  maintain  a  policy  in  developing 
new  industry  .  ,  ,  that  we  will  not  seek  to  locate  within  our  state,  those  opera- 
tions that  would  pollute  our  environment,  unless  we  can  b^  well  assured  that 
the  flrm  can  and  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  investment  and  comply  with 
our  environmental  standards. 
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^,  Citict  and  Tmcnn 

An  integral  part  of  the  rural  areas  Ih  a  small  city,  town  or  village.  It  is  im- 
perative that  many  of  tlie  sn^all  HervU-e  areas  he  retained  to  facilitate  fuctlier 
development  in  the  area.  This  entails  essentially  tlie  improvement  of  services 
needeil  in  tliese  areas.  Closely  alii^ied  with  the  improvement  of  tlie  small 
towns  is  tlie  improvement  oC  >{ervioe  facilities  Including  water  and  sewer,  |)ol- 
Mution  control,  adequate  welfare  facilities  and  adequate  police  facilities. 

A  major  problem  in  the  small  cities  and  towns  Is  that  of  financing  n(H»ded 
facilities.  Tlie  various  alternative  liieans  for  financing  neeil  to  be  coordinated 
hy  local,  state  and  federal  agencies. 

Some  of  the  services,  studies  and  publications  available  from  this  state  to 
ai  sist  these  communities  are:  1.  IManniiig  .\ssistance  2.  Planned  Unit  Housing 
pevelopment  3.  Sanitary  Land  Fill  Manual  4.'  Central  Business  District  Reno- 
vation Manual.  ^ 

51  Housing  Needs 

Studtte^  show  that  there  is  a  housing  crisis  in  Iowa,  not  the  classical  crisis, 
of  the  u\housed,  l)Ut  rather  that  of  the  poorly  housed.  Twenty-four  Iowa  coun- 
ties; have  HI  excess  of  -^0%  of  their  housing  stoclc  classified  as  substandard  and 
no  county  has  less  than  20%  substandard  housing.  On  a  statewide  basis,  less 
than  10%  of  all  dwellings  are  classified  as  standard.  The  problem  of  poor 
housinj?  is  proiK)rtioiuitely  greater  in  rura^  areas  than  it  is  in  urban  areas. 
Here  again  is  a  nml  for  a  joint  effort  by  both  state  and  federal  agencies. 

6".  Health  Facilities 

Tlie  Committee  on  Health  Mil n power,  upon  review  of  the  Iowa  health  care 
system  has  identified  the  major  problem  areas.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  es- 
tablish priority  among  those  areas',  here  liste<l : 

a.  The  i^ro vision  of  health  services  and  medical  care  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 

h.  The  provision  of  health  .service  and  nuKiical  care  and  supporting  med- 
ical-social arrangements  for  the  indigent  population  (living  ivrimarily  in 
cities). 

c.  The  provision  of  health  services  a;id  medicare  foi*  the  aged. 

d.  Tlie  provision  of  emergency  medical  services. 

e.  The  provision  of  rehabilitative  health  services, 

f.  The  provision  of  community  health  services. 

g.  The  provision  of  public  health  programs  and  services. 

7.  Xaturnl  Resoureh 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  master  j)lan  for  the  proper  an  J  best  use  of  our 
natural  resources  .so  they  can^he  preserve<l  and  util;/.ed  to  the  l)est  advantage 
of  our  overall  development. 

Such  areas  as  recreational  development  nee<ls  to  be  increased  that  will  .serve 
the  needs  of  our  iKMjple.  Plus,  properly  done,  they  can  be  used" to  attract  and 
serve  tourists  in  onr  state  who  also  ea'n  and  do  ma  ice  major  contributions  to 
our  wonomy. 

Anotlier  major  problem  is  that  of  the  national  energy  crisis.  It  is  our  consid- 
ered opinion  ^liat  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  goals  for  the  good,  sound 
economic  development  of  our  state,  then  we  will  have  to  be  as*sure<l  ^jf  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fuel  power.  Today,  in  Iowa,  as  well  as  many  regions  tli rough- 
out  our  country,  this  is  a  major  crisis.  I  call  upon  this  committee  and  all  the 
other  agencies  of  tlie  fe<leral  government  that  are  concerned  with  tliip  problem, 
to  expedite  with  due  haste,  all  efforts  to  resolve  this  crisis. 

The  elei'trieal  energy  crisis  that  has  been  sighted  in  various  sectors  of  the 
T'nited  States  does  not  presently  e.Kist  in  Iowa  or  is  tliere  any  projection  in 
tlie  foreseealfle  future  that  we  will  have  a  problem  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
electrical  energy :  liowever,  a  major  concern  N  that  of  developing  nuclear 
l)ower  facilities,  due  to  the  problems  tliat  are  being  pronounced  by  the  public, 
as  it  relates  trt  polluting  the  environment  and  the  ecology  of  the  people  in  tiie 
areas  where  the.se  plants  operate. 

In  conclusion  .  .  .  President  Xi.Kon's  pro|>osal  fo^  Federal  Revenue  Sharing, 
which  includes  $L1  billion  for  a  Program  for  Rural  Community  Development, 
is  most  certainly  a  refreshing  and  welcome  approach  ^o  allow  us  at  the  state 
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level  to  determine  our  own  problems,  set  our  priorities  and  then  proceed  to 
carry  out  a  program  that  in  my  ot)inion,  will  provide  maximum  benefit  to 
rural  Iowa. 

For  too  many  years  the  programs  that  have  been  funded  and  directed  by  the 
federal  government  have  not  been  flexible  enouglf,  nor  do  they  allow  us  at  the 
state  level  to  use  them  to  the  fullest  advantage,  which  would  aid  us  in  alle- 
viating some  of  the  problems. 

^  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  tremen'loii.s  amount  of  overlap  we  have  be- 
tween federal  and  state  agencies.  This  has  created  a  waste  and  , in  many  cases 
has  not  produced  major  results. 

For  example,  Extensionf  Service  within  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, is  charged  to  carry  out  programs  for  economic  development.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  also  charged  wijh  this  responsibility,  in  their  R.  C.  & 
D.  projects.  In  addition,  the  Department  ofx  Commerce  operates  the  Public 
Works  Program  for  the  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  which  is  suppos- 
edly designed  to  assist  the  economic  development  of  certain  regions  of  our 
state*  when  (hey  can  qualify.  The  office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  presently 
oanducting  programs  in.multicounty  regions  with  the  st'^'  ^  objective  of  eco-  , 
nomic  development.  •  . 

As  one  reviews  their  programs,  besides  the  overlap,  there  is  a  lack  of  coordi- 
nation between  these  agencies.  There  needs  to  be  more  coordination  of  effott 
with  the  state  agencies  who  are  also  charged  with  this  responsibility. 

We  need  to  encourage  all  agencies  to  coordinate  their  efforts  In  compliance 
with  the  delineated  .Standard  Multi-County  Regions  established  ui>oo  the  rec- 
ommendation "of  the  Federal  Government  for  better  planning  and  use  of  fed- 
eral funds  and  programs  to  assist  these  areas. 

I  do  not  desire  to  appear  as  an  all-out  critic  of  these  programs--«s  theile  are 
those  that  have  been  of  value  and  assistance  to  these  regions — Especially  those 
administrated  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  ,to  assist  rural  regions  In 
the  areas  of  housing,  water  systems,  sanitary  treatment  facilities  and  recrea- 
tion areas. 

I  <would  suggest  that  one  of  the  problems  Is  that  these  agencies  were  not 
originally  designed  for  the  pur|)oses  of  community  and  economic  development. 
Their  design  was  for  specific  objectives,  narrowly  defined,  and  we  now  find 
them  working  in  broader  related  areas  that  were  hot  considered  as  a  part  of 
their  prime  objectives — Hence  management  and  working  staff,  at  no  fault  of 
their  own,  find  themselves  working  in  an  area  unfamiliar  to  their  profession. 

Gentlemen  this  suggests  a  need  for  consolidation,  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion as  being  proposed  by  the  Administrations  reorganisation  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

In  February'  of  this  year.  Governor  Ray  established  our  Rural  Development 
Council,  which  he  has  already  outlined  its  membership  to  you,  that  can  and 
will  provide  the  vehicle  to  direct  the  maximugi  effort  and  program  that  can 
achieve  the  desired  results  for  rural  development. 

The  Federal  agencies  that  I  have  ..^ntioned  have  been  considered  and  in- 
cluded on  this  council.  It  will  be  neces^ry  for  those  at  the  federal  level  who 
direct  their  operations  to  insist  that  th^*  work  within  and  comply  with  .the 
framework  that  is  established  at  the  state  fevel  to  cah-y  out  these  programs. 

In  closing  ...  I  thank  you  for  extending  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  and 
testify  before  your  committee  and  may' I  encourage  you  tc  give  every  consider- 
ation to  our  President's  proposal  for  Feqeral  Revenue  Sharing  and  especially 
as  It  relates  to  rural  development.  You  see,  gentlemen,  Iowa  Is  truly  a  place  to 
grow,  ami  w^e  ask  only  the  op|>ortunity  to  take  full  advafitage  of  our  tax  mon- 
ies and  resources  to  prove  It  to  be  true. 
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(The  exhibits  attached  to  Mr.  VVymer's  statement  are' as  follow^:) 
\ 


Exhibit  I 
1960-70 


New  industry  Branch  plants  Expansions 


Totals 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


19W.. 

1961... 

1962.. 

1963.. 

1964. 

1965... 

1966.  . 

118::. 

1969... 
1970 


II 

17 
17 
28 
49 

36 
30 
20 
34"^ 
23 
32 


304 


23 
18 

h 


19 

101 
70 
67 
37 
36 


553 


44 

33 
38 
124 
158 
163 
111 
151 
173 
185 
155 


1.405 


85 
61 

62 
186 
271 
218 

312 
241 
2^4 
245 

223 


2.262 


TOTAL  EWPLOYMENT 


I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963  . 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967  . 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 


46*^ 
967 

'  890 

1,350 
921 

1.6i5 
505 
246 
754 

1,188 
904 


9,830 


1,291 

1,619 

3,  447 

961 

1,431 

3,  359 

WOO 

2,035 

3,625 

1,789 

2.954 

6.093 

2.396 

3,559 

6. 876 

2,920 

6,969 

11.534 

5, 263 

9. 691 

15, 466 

2,213 

6,848 

9,  307 

1,492 

4,763 

7,009 

3,845 

6,206 

11,239 

3,130 

3,  501 

7.542 

26. 007 

49, 660 

T57497 

CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS! 


I960.. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964 

iyj5. 

l»*5 

1967.. 

1968. 

1969. 

1970. 


$2,  589, 000 
22,755,000 
5, 150. 300 
9, 121,296 
16, 176,  500 
71,^45,000 
2.770,000' 
2,720,000 
1. 029, 000 
25,102.000 
14. 028,  nOO 


$34,910,000 
24,  583. 170 
4,  500, 000 
23,316,000 
52,  790,  500 
27,061,000 

102,280,000 
54, 710, 000 
26,115,000 
55,  375, 000 

107,990,000 


$28. 

32. 

17, 

37. 

65, 
111. 
132, 
213, 
176, 
128. 

96, 


203, 000 
230.000 
795,000 
675,  764 
400,  753 
224, 900 
160. 000 
575. 600 
920, 125 
879,000 
930, 200 


$65,  702, 000 
.  79,568,170 
21, 145,  000 
70,813,060 
134,  367,753 
209.630,900 
237.210. 000 
271,005. 600 
211,064, 125 
209, 356. 000 
211,948.200 


181,185,796    513,630,670  1,040,994,342  1,735,810,108 


1  Sourct-.  (SIC)  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual.  Do«s  not  includt  titctrical  itnnratini  facijjjltias. 
Nott;  Compiltd  by  Dtvttopmtnt  Division,  Iowa  DtvelCtpmant  Commission.  : 
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INDUSTRIAL  OEVetOPMENTS  BY  COMMUNITY  SIZE 


Population. .  .<         Less  than  1.000     1,000  to  5,000     3.000  to  10.000    10,000  to  25,000    ''ovtr  25,000 


Nfw  industry. 
Branch  plants. 
Expansions.., 

Total... 


N«w  industry.. 
Branch  plants. 
.Expansions  

Total... 

1970 

Naw  Industry.. 
Branch  plants. 
Expansions. 


ToUl. 


Par-  Par-  Par-  Par-  Par- 

Num-  cant  of    Num-  cant  of    Num-  cant  of    Num-  cant  of    Num-  cant  of  Annual 
bar     total       bar     total      bar     total       bar     total      bar   '  total  total 


1966 

dust^. 

planu  

Expansions   '  9 


Ntwindust^   5  \7. 

iranch  plants   19 


Total   27 

196« 


Total   \3  1  

1967  " 

Naw  industry   2  10  7 

Branch  planb   25  36  24 

Expansions   0  0  26 


12 

40 

5 

17 

4 

13 

4 

13  ^ 

42 

41 

19 

.19 

7 

7 

14 

14  101 

25 

-  14 

25 

14 

23 

12 

99 

55  161 

79 

25 

49 

16 

34 

11 

117 

37  312 

35 
34 
17 

2 
7 
29 

10 
19 

2 
5 
29 

10 
7 

19 

7 

35 
13 
45 

20 
70 
151 

24 

38 

16 

36 

15 

83 

34 

241 

4 

12 

13 

38 

7 

20 

12 

6 

18 

34 

38 

57 

12 

15 

5 

7 

i 

4 

9 

13 

67 

7 

5 

42 

24 

11 

10 

20 

11 

'  17 

50 

174 

49 

18 

67 

24 

30 

Ml 

27 

10 

102 

33/ 

275 

1 

4 

13 

57 

2 

9 

1 

4 

6 

26 

23 

1 

3 

13 

35 

8 

22 

4 

10  ^ 

11 

30 

37 

6 

3 

52 

28* 

42 

23 

n 

13 

61 

33 

185 

8 

4 

'  78 

32 

52 

21 

29 

11 

78 

32 

245 

0 

0 

18 

56 

6 

19 

1 

3 

7 

22 

32 

2 

6 

8 

22 

10 

28 

7 

19 

9 

25 

36 

5 

3 

34 

22 

30 

20 

13 

8 

73 

47 

155 

7 

4 

60 

27 

46 

•20 

21 

9 

89 

40 

223 
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1970  IN0USTRIAL^|y£tO^ENTS      SJC  CLASSIFICATION 


Branch  plants 
Niw  industry  and  rilocations 


^Expansions 


Food  and  KliHtfid  products   . . 

TixtiMuffmi  products  

Apfffw  and  fabrics  

^umbor  and  wood  products    

Furnituro  and  fixtutts  

Papar  and  allifd  products  

Printini  and  publishing   

Chamicais  and  allltd  products  

Rubbar  and  plastics  

Leattiir  and  leathor  products  

Stoni,  city,  and       products  ^. . 

Primafy  motals    

Fabricattd  matal  products   

Machinary  (axctpt  altctric)  - . . 

Elactrical  machinary   

Transportation  tqulprntnt  

Prottssional  and  scitntific  

Miscillantous  manufactuirni  ^<  

Total  


Total 


5 

43 

r . 
"3 

2 

I 

0 

0 

I 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

8 

1  - 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

I 

3 

0 

3 

t 

li 

.2 

3 

4 

9 

0 

0 

.  1 

I 

1 

0 

U 

12 

2 

^  1 

2 

5 

7 

7 

37 

.  r ' 

3 

19 

24 

2 

3 

5 

10 

5 

3 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

32 

36 

155 

223 

Exhibit  II 

-<    PtTBLICATIONS  AND  StJOIES  BY  THE  RESEABCH  DIVIBION, 

Iowa  Development  Commission 

1.  Periodic  PubUcationa 

a.  Iowa  Economic  Indicator  Quarterly  , 
-  b.  The  Bubiness  of  Agriculture,  Monthly 

c.  1970  Statistical  Profile  of  Iowa,  Annual  , 

d.  Manufacturers  Directory,  Biennial 

e.  Export  Directory,  Biennial 

2.  Current  Studies 

a.  Confined  Cattle  Feeding  Facilities  ' 

b.  Increased  Feeder  Cattle  Supply 

c.  Market  Development  for  Iowa  Soybeans 

.  d.  Harvesting,  Drying  and  Storage,  Quality  Determination  of  Corn 

e.  Transportatioh  of  Grain 

f.  Community  Comparison  Studies  for  Industrial  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment 

5.  Past  Research  ProjectM 

a.  Micr(/flTology  in  Meat 

b.  Role  of  Convenience  Foods 

c.  Soybean  Breeding  •  i» 

d.  Cross-linkable  Starch 

e.  Byproduct  Upgrading 

f.  New  Developments  in  Meat  and  Meat  Packing  Technology 

g.  Meat  Technology  and  Transport 

h.  Food  Processing  Opportunities  in  Iowa 
•  i.  Iowa  as  a  Location  for  Pet  Food  Plants 


Exhibit  III 

Small  Town  E:?tice8  Bio  Industby 
(By  Robert  R.  Rigler)^ 

(Here  is  the  story  of  negotiations  which  brought  the  multi'Tnillion'doUar 
Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee"  to  New  Hampton,  Iowa.) 

New  Hampton,  Iowa,  with  a  population  of  3,600,  is  a  rural  community  In 
typical  Iowa  farming  country  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  state.  Many  resi- 
dents commute  to  work  In  farm  machinery  plants  and  related  industries  in 


^  The  aatbor  Is  prai^ent  of  Secarlty  State  Bank,  New  Hampton,  Iowa. 
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neighboring  larger  cities  as  there  is  no  sizable  industrial  employer  in  our  city. 
Population  of  the  county  has  l)eeii  slowly  declining  with  the  mechanization  of 
farming.  ^ 

Business  leaders  had  made  attempts,  futile  for  several  years,  to  attract  in- 
dustry— until  KitcheAi;  of  Sara  Lee,  of  Deerfield,  111.,  broke  ground  on  Oct.  1, 
,1970,  for  constriiction  i>f  the  most  modern  food-processing  piant  in  the  world. 
The  plant  will  be  comH^ted  in  Jiil.v  1972,  will  employ  more  than  500,  will 
cover  340,000  square  feet,  and  will  be  a  multi-million-dollar  facility. 

Behind  this  tremendous  development  lies  a  story  of  signittcant  bank  involve- 
ment. 

When  otficers  of  New  Hampton's  industrial  corporation  learned  that  Sara 
Lee  was  planning  to  build  a  plant  to  produce  its  new  line  of  institutional 
foods,  as  well  as  expand  its  production  of  traditional  bakery  products,  they  ex- 
tended a  personal  invitation  to  the  president  of  the  company  to  come  look  the 
city  over. 

He  sent  out  a  team  in  January  of  1969.  They  spent  a  day  and  a  half  with 
New  Hampton's  ttve-man  negotiating  team  apd  with  city  and  school  officials* 
We  thought  we  had  the  answers  to  important  industrial  questions,  but  we 
soon  realized  bow  much  we  didn't  know.  However,  we  were  honest  with  them 
and  never  tried  to  deceive.  We  promised  them  prompt  answers — and  we  pro- 
vided tUeni. 

The  Sara  1^  people  seemed  pleased  when  we  asked  if  our  negotiating  team 
could  bring  Iowa  Govt^rnor  Bob  Ray  and  the  director  of  the  Iowa  Development 
Commission  to  their  Deertteld  headquarters.  Fortunately  I  happen  to  be  a  close 
friend  of  the  Governor,  having  served  15  years  in  the  state  senate.  We  made 
the  trip  in  April  1969. 

All 'of  \is  were  tremendously  impressed  with  the  Sara  Ijee  plant  and  its  peo- 
ple and  they  seemed  impressed  with  .us,  and  with  the  Governor  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  industry.  They  were  vitally  concerned  about  th^  Iowa  tax  climate 
and  a  restrictive  39^3  tax  on /new  constrnction  which  had  been  enacted  by  the 
Jowa  legislature  the  year  before.  The  Governor  bad  advocated  its  repeal  and 
was  successful  later  that  spring  in  getting  it  repealed.  We  knew  many  other 
communities  were  trying  to  entice  Sara  Lee,  so  we  offered  to  provide  free  the 
'  40  acreas  of  land  they  felt  they  needed.  We  had  only  30  cents  in  our  corporation 
tren.miry  at  the  time,  but  felt  we  could  raise  the  necessary  money. 

Negotiations  continued  through  the  summer  and  we  heard  Httle  until  late 
•.Vngust  when  the  president  called  to  tell  us  his  negotiating  team  would  be  out 
in  live  days  to  get  our  answers  to  nmny  important  questions  and  to  receive 
(mr  complete  proposal.  The  Iowa  Development  Commission  immediately  sent  an 
expert  to  New  Hampton.  He  spent  three  days  helping  us  put  our  firm  offer  in 
liroclmre  form. 

W>  met  for  an  evening  and  a  day  at  a  motel  in  a  neighboring  city.  With  us 
were  o\ir  mayor,  our  city  attorney,  and  representatives  of  the  municipal  light 
plant,  the  gas  company,  the  telephone  company,  the  two  railroads  that  serve 
our  city,  and  the  area  vo/cational  college.'  Sara  Lee  brought  an  attorney.  After 
the  meeting  we  all  drove  back  home  to  look  over  the  site  we  had  suggested 
and  had  mapped  out  in  our  brochure.  By  then  they  had  decided  they  needed  80 
acres  and  we  offered  to  give  them  additional  land-  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  they 
objecte<l  to  oUr  site  when  they  saw  It,  so  w^e  showed  them  an  anternate  location 
we  felt  we  could  acquire. 

It  was  two  months  later  when  they  called  and  said  they  would  meet^us  the 
next  day  In  another  city  for" final  negotiations.  At  this  meeting  they  had  a  pro- 
pose<l  \\j:itten  agreement  on  w'hlch  w*e  negotiated.  After  many  changes,  agree- 
ment was  reache<l  on  basic  point.s.  But  they  then  told  us  the  only  site  they 
would  consider,  if  they  decided  on  New  Hampton,  was  our  alternate  one.  All 
the  time  they  made  clear  they  w*ere  also  dealing  with  two  cities  In  other 
states. 

We  returned  home  w'itli  much  additional  work  to  be  done  and  new^  informa- 
tion to  sec\ire.  My  assignment  was  to  get  options  from  nine  different  local  par- 
ties. They  wTre  signed  within  a  week  and  delivered  to  Deerfield.  The  others  on 
our  team  w^ere  busy  with  tlieir  delegated  responsibilities.  After  much  further 
\  negotiating,  we  received  a  call  a  month  later  saying  Sara  T^ee  w*as  ready  to  ac- 
cept our  proposal  and  would  locate  here  if  we  could  make  good  on  our  ma^y 
promises.  tf 
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When  we  told  thorn  for  th*'  first  time  al)out  having  only  30  oont.s  on  band-, 
thov  KJivo  us  tnv  Ko-ahea<l  to. try  and  raise  t\w  money.  This  meant  finally  let- 
ting the  ronnminitv  know  of  onr  negotiations.  It  took  us  three  days  to  plan 
our  fluid  drive.  A 's|)eeial>  eonunitree  of  20.  with  three  co-chairmen,  was  or^a- 
nizetl.  Quotas  were  set.  It  was  decided  to  solicit  cmly  in  New  Hampton  and  not 
in  the  surrounding  town.sf  A  Kojtl  of  $ir>0.(M)  Was  estahlished. 

Onr  drive  was  set  for  Monday  morning.  On  Sunday  afternoon  we  had  rep- 
res»*ntatives  of  local  service  einhs  call  and  invite  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple and  their  spouses  to  a  series  of  six  meetings  at  the  connuunity  room  of  tlie 
First  National  Hank  here.  l»rospects  were  told  just  enough  about  the  meeting 
to  whet  their  appetites.  I  spent  40  minutes  at  each  ot  the  meetings  explainiiig 
the  entire  history  of  the  mwtiations  (we  had  been  able  to  keep  it  all  secret 
with  amaziuK  success),  what  Sara  Lee's  ccnninp:  would  mean  to  New  Halnpton 
lUjd  all  northeast  Iowa,  how  nnuh  money  we  had  to  raise,  and  why. 
^  The  .solictors  for  each  ^roup  were,  present  at  the  meeting;  some  contacted 
tlieir  prospects  as  thev  left  the  meeting.  l)the;s  were  co-itaeted  at  their  offices 
and  stores.  Previously  our  team  and  a  few  others  we  felt  would  be  j?enerous 
jfivers  Imd  made  pledges.  The  two  banks-  First  National  Bank  in  New  Ilanip- 
ton -and  Secuntv  State  Bank — with  cond>ined  assets  of  about  }?il3.(M>'),000, 
pledged  a  total  of  .'f.'i.'i.fMM).  We  told  the  prospects  we  had  to  have  cash  and  not^ 
promises  but  agreed,  for  tax  advantages^to  take  their  contributions  in  two 
checks:  one  dated  that  day  in  Septmeher  UHil),  and  the  other  dated  Jan.  2, 
lOTO.  The  banks  offered'to  take  notes  at  <Kr  for  a  two-year.  period  from  all  re- 
liable contribut«)rs.  , 

Within  12  hours  after  the  first  meeting,  we  had  reached  our  gojiA^ after  My 
hours  we  had  .$2.S0,(K)  raised.  We  were  able  to  exercise  our  options,  set  aside 
.%Ti.OO  for  future  activities  of  our  industrial  corporation,  and  still  refund  -iO^/c 
of  each  per.son  s  contribution  I     '  '  ' 

A  \yeek  later  the  Sara  Lee  officia's  came  (»ut  for  a  j^ala  anmmncement  cere- 
ni<mv'  in  our  local  high  school  auditorium  ('(mstruetion  was  started  Oct.  1. 
IDTO.  There  are  160  workers  employed  on  the  construction. project  and  r>(K)  will 
be  working  by  tliis  sunnuer. 

9  mvr  .MOKAiJ-:  Bi'ij.nER 

Not  only  was  it  a  great  econcmiic  achievement  for  tlie  community,  but  it  ha.^ 
been  a  tremendous  morale  builder  and  solidifier.  Had  wc  not  had  perfect  co- 
operation from  evervcme  involved,  had  not  each  public  official  been  enthusiasti-^ 
cally  helpful,  we  would  have  failed.  Teamwork  was  iuUK*nttive;  fortunately, 
we  had  it.  ,  ^ 

We  are  now  developing  a  .">0-aere  industrial  park  and  have  several  prospects 
for  other  industries.  The  future  is  bright.  The  community  is  proud  of  itself 
and  most  appreciative  of  the  role  the  banks  played.  We  feel  (Uir  experience  is 
an  example  of  w'hat  is  required  if  rural  areas  are  going  to  Ik*  successful  m 
attracting  industry.  We  fohnd  that  areas  like  ours  have  what  industry  wants, 
but  that^it  takes  tremendous  planning  and  .selling  effort. 

One  of  the  mo.st  rewarding  resuUs  is  that  Sara  Lee  officials  seem  even  hap- 
pier with  their  dewfrion  than  we.  We  are  convinced  that  in  the  years  inimedi- 
atelv  ahead  it  is  oily  b)gical  that  .successful  industries  like  Sara  Lee  will  be 
looking  at  and  locating  in  communities  like  (Uirs  thronghoht  rural  America, 
And  there  is  no  better  per.s(ui  to  take  tlie  initiative  in  his  local  community 
than  the  country  banker.  l)on*t  bide  your  talents^  you've  got  what  industry 
want.s— .sell  yourselves  I 


Kxhibit  IV 

Problems  RK.r.A'rrNo  to  AoRrci  LTrRE  in  Iowa 

*  /.  fjoir-inrome  Farrkcrs 

Low  farm  prices  or  unfavorable  croil  yields  can  produce  income  problem.s 
even  on  adecpmtely  cnpitsilized.  welbmanagecV  farms.  H(»wever.  many  Towa 
farmers  face  iH'riK'tual  low  income  bennise  of  too  little  land,  too  little  capital 
and  too  litt'e  management  ability.  A  farm  that  is  too  small,  in  terms  of  vol- 
'i  le  of  sales,  does  m^t  provide  the  potential  for  an  adequate  income.  Low  in- 
come doe.s  not  permit  saving  to  adequately  equip  and  operate  a  farm  unit  or 
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linance  eximnsion.  I^ow  education  and/or  lack  of  manager^l  ability  does  not 
pefniit  borrowing  for  expansion.  / 


Farm  record  summaries  indicate  that  the  income  a^id  financial  position  of 
many  Iowa  farmers  is  strong.  However,  the  same  records  also  reveal  lower 
labor  and  capital  returns  on  some  farms  than  the  i^tential  Jfor  this  labor  and 
capital  in  other  uses.  The  issue  facing  the  state  lu/u  nation  is  (t)^h()W  to  iden- 
tify and  assist  those  low-income  faruiers  who  bt)Ve  the  potential  f'or  success  In 


.  farming  tb  achieve  this  goal,  and  (2)  to  identify  those  \yho  appear  to  have 
greater  oppj)rtunity  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  and  assist  them  to  leave 
farming.       '  y 

2,  High  Capital  Requirements  in  Farming 

Increasing  machinery  costs,  rising  land  values,  and  tt^e  large  sales  require<l 
for  full-time  employment  have  caused  a  rapid  rise  in  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired per  farm  worker.  The  ability  to  control  the  necessary  $150,000-$450,000 
may  not  always  rest  with  those  men  with  the  most  interest  or  ability  for  suc- 
cess in  farming.  The  risk  assumed  by  individual  farmers  is  large  when  o^ra- 
tor  labor  is  a  small  part  of  total  costs.- The  income  potential  may  be  higher  on 
a  large  commercial  farm,  but  the  potential  cash  loss  from  unfavorable 
weather,  prices  or  yields  is  also  lurgt?.  Those  who  do  not  haj,ve  both  ability  and 
capital  W'ill  Iiave  to  accept  relatively  low  inconi^e  levels  in  farming.  Those  who 
lack  capital  but  have  ability  may  be  unable  to 'accumulate  capital  fast  enough 
in  one  lifetime  to  reach  an  economical  size. 

.1  The  Cost-price  Squeeze  , 

The  capacity  of  Tnited  States  agriculture  to  produce  more  food  and  fit)er 
than  domestic  and*  foreign  markets  can  buy  has  kept  downward  pressure  on 
the  prices  of  many  farm  products.  At  the  same  time,  per  unit  costs  of  many 
farm  inputs  have  trended  steadily  higher.  This  has  forced  individual  farmers 
to  search  out  and  adopt  newer  and  more  efficient  methods  of  production  in 
order  to  keep  production  costs  pei;  unit  of  output  as  low  as  possible,  Th^re  is 
also  pressure  to  increase  the  size  of  operating  units  in  order  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  equipment.  This  need  for  greater 
productive  efficiency  in  agriculture  seems  certain  to  continue  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  will  be  especially  critical  for  smaller  farm  operations  where  the  mar- 
gin l  etween  prices  and  costs  are  narrowest.  Continued  effort  will  be  needed  to 
nelp  the  public  and  farmers  understand  this  process  and  to  adjust  policies  and 
farming  operations  to  effectively  meet  these  changes. 

4-  Farm  Labor  Supply 

Obtaining  the  services  of  comi>etent  farm  workers  is  increasingly  difficult  in 
Iowa.  Farm  work  has  low  status  and  long  hours.  The  availability  of  good  off- 
farm  employment  has  made  farm  hands  scarce.  Farm  wage  rates  in  mahy  cases 
are  not  competitive  with  other  employment  alternatives  when  the  working  con- 
ditions, job  security  and  fringe  benefits  are  conddered. 

Farm  work  is  by  its  nature  seasonal — high  in  spring  and  fall  and  lower  in^ 
summer  and  winter.  Farmers  cannot  offer  full-time  employment  in  all  cases. 
Part-time  or  seasonal  workers  are  especially  difficult  to  ol)taiir.  With  larger 
machines  and  expensive  livestock,  highly  skilled  workers  are  needed. 

Pollution  Problems 

Pollution  of  water,  air  and  soil  is  a  problem  of  growing  concern  in  Iowa. 
Agricultural  production  is  one  possible  contributor  to  this  problem.  Animal 
wastes  and  crop  chemica's  ire  large  potential  sources  of  surface  pollution  of^. 
water  and  soil.  Co ncertt rated  feedlot  waste  is  potentially  a  major  source  of 
surface  water  iM>llution.  This  problem  may  become  severe  as  more.4«tge-scale 
hog  pr. eduction  and  cattle  feeding  facilities  develop  and  as  eoiiikrement  feeding 
of  livestock  increases. 

Sedimentaj^ion  of  lakes',  ponds  and  waterways  from'sofl  eroded  from  culti- 
vrfted  fields  is  another  source  of  pollution.  Heri^kTide  and  i)esticide  residues  can 
contaminate  soil,  surface  water  and  ground  \<Miter. 

Appropriate  policies  and  measures  fo  obtain  the  desired  level  of  pollution 
control  will  require  consideraUk^  research  and  discussion  during  the  next  few 
years.  'l*ne  entire  Iowa  piib^fc  has  an  interest  in  protecting'  or  improving  the 
quality  of  natural  resfSurces.  Farmers  have  an  added  interest  in  that  ttiey  may 
be  restricted  or  forced  to  incur  added  costs  by  pollution  control. 
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H  Production  Control  and  ]*ricc  l^upport  Policies 

WUiW  tlu'  I  ri'spiit  Act  has  lil^tTali/^i'd  tho  fahii  i>r()graiii.  there  is  still  the  po- 
t<'iitial  f<<r  surplus  ^rain  i)r(Miu(*ti()ii  resulting  in  depresfeed  grain  prices.  . 

7   Intt  yniitxonal  Tnidv  }*(iUcy  ^ 

^\  strnn^r  wavi'  nf  intenuitional  trade  i^roteetionisni  has  develoi)ed  in  Iowa 
\\ni\  thrnuKlfuit  tin*  country  during'  the  past  U  years.  This  is  related  in  i)art  to 
iin,n'  rt'strictiv»«  pi^icies  in  smue  instanees  l)y  the  Euroi)ean  Eeononiic  Com- 
launirv  hv  (Psappnintnicnt  in  some  (piarters  with  the  outcome  of  the  Kentredy 
ilHuw.i  of  iiA  rr  tdi-neral  Agreenient  on  Tariffi?  and  Trade)  negotiations,  and 
larger  inipor'  '  of  rertain  pi^xhuts-^.  Inflation  in  the  U.S.  has  raised  the  price  of 
f.iji-  K'»«»ds  in.  rnationally  and  it'chiced  the  relative  price  ot  iinports  to  the  U.S. 

In  aKr{ru]Mju\  much  of  the  comtern  has  centered  on  meat  inii)orts.  esi)eciaUy 
l.tff.  Prcs^.nf  meat  import  legislation,  passed  in  IIMM,  provides  for  imposition 
..f  import  quotjrs  if  inii>(>rts  in  a  calendar  year  are  estimated  to  exceed  an  ad- 
)\i^rc(l  historical  share  of  the  V  S.  niarket.  Some  livestock  groups  are  urging  a 
tiinro  restrictive  meat  import  law  .  Exports  of  feed  grain,  wheat  and  soyheans 
arc  much  largj*r  tlian  meat  iuiix  rts.  Since  a  restrictive  trade  i)olicy  for  partic- 
ular iMimmotlities  brings  ictaliation  in  other  dimensions  of  trade  and  interna- 
tional polic; ,  the  issue  is  impoitant.  This  issue  will  renulre  extensive  and  in- 
'ormi'd  dis('Us>ion  and  st\Hly. 

Fl  Tl  UK  1>K(VSPE("TS  FOR  JOWA'S  AGRICULTURE 

Ucit-nt  ru'clincs  in  employuient  in  agriculture  in  Iowa  are  expected  to 
(Mutinnc  The  nnmluT  <>f  farms  will  drop,furtlier,  and  average  farm  size  will 
inrrcHso  a>  a<l<litiorial  farm  labor  is  rei)laced  hy  capital  investment  in  machin- 
vT\  an<l  (Miuipnunt.  'i'otal  output  of  Iowa's  agriculture  is  likely  to  trend  up- 
ward during  \\\c  next  few  years.  However,  the  amount  of  gain  will  he  influ- 
).mo(l  l.y  the  kind  and  specihc  form  of  agricultural  policies  in  force  during  the 
peri. Ml  alu'iid.  Fur  example.  Iowa  -i-rop  i>roduction  would  likely  increase  more  if 
land  rctiri'Uient  and  production  cf)ntrol  pn)grams  were  concentrated  on  land  of 
relatively  low  productivity:  or  if  food  aid  i)rograms  were  substantially 
.'xpamh'd  On  the  other  hand.  poU('i"s  of  land  retirement  at  uniform  rates 
aniiing  states  w<nil(l  likely  mean  a  smaller  gain  in  Iowa  i)roduction  of  crops. 

In\v:i  is  expected  to  retain  its  dmninant  iM)sition  in  the  production  of  hogs 
ami  i:rain  H'd  catlie.  However  such  states  as  Nebraska  and  Texas  will  proba- 
bly uinve  closer  to  Iowa  in  cattle  feeding,  Iowa  is  also  expected  to  continue  as 
^  niie  of  the  tttp  two  states  in  corn  and  soybean' production.  Iowa'§  production  of 
milk  and  eggs  will  continue  to  make  a  sizable  contribution  to  national  totals. 
Hut  tlie  relative  iinportanc<- of  these  products  in  Iowa  agricu'lture  may  decline 
further. 

Income  nppi^rtunities  from  farming  in  Iowa  are  expected  to  be  favorable  for  ^ 
lar^e  volume  operators  with  a  high  level  of  nmnagemwit^ability.  Adequate  capi- 
.-.utticient  volume  and  good  ^ianagem(nit  -will  keep  production  costs  rela- 
tiv*'!y  low  Income  jtoteutial  will  continue  low  T)n  small-volume,  poorly  man- 
aged farm  units  The  net  income  gaj)  and  the  di/Terence  in  return  i)er  untt  of 
resnnrces  bi'tweeu  iM)orly  managed  and  well-managed  -farms  will  likely  widen. 

Iowa  agriculture  will  continue  to  make  a  major  contnbnti(/n  to  the  Iowa 
crnmui.v  and  the  nation's  food  supply.  The  direct  value  added  througli  agricul- 
'ural  pro<iuction  will  treml  upward.  The  value  added  through  the  mamifactiir- 
ing,  transiMirtati(»n  and  tra<ie  sectors  wliich  art'^  related  t()  raw  imiterials  to  ()r 
fr<Mn  airri<MUture  will  contiime  tn  i^ain  as  farm  output  gn)ws. 

In  relative  term^.  however,  the  agriculrural  se(»tor  of  the  Iowa  eeononiy  will 
ctuirribute^leNv;  iu  ].ercentage  tn  the  future  gross  state  product  than  it  has  In 
the  \\\\>\  K\?tnre  growth  in  value  ad<led  by  manufacturing,  trade  and  other 
nonfarm  sector^  of  the  Iowa  eeononiy  may  be  more  rapitl  than  growth  in  total 
income  fmni  agriculture.  This  will  mean  a  further  decline  in  the  proportions 
of  eniploynient  personal  income  and  gross  state  i)roduet  in  the  agricultural 
stMtor 

Senator  lli  NnMniKv.  We  iinve  Mr.  (tus  TTalin  witli  us.  Iowa  Em- 
|)|ovnii»nt  Securitv  Otlic*'.  to  talk  to  us  h  little  bit  iihoiit  the  wa^e  sit- 
uation. man})o\ver  training,  and  employment  in  Iowa. 
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Wo  appivicatc^  Your  i)uti(Mu-(\  Wv  aro  not  too  had  off  considoring 
how  long  we  hav(^  boon  going. 

.(lo  riglit  ahoad.  If  thoiv  is  any  way  you  can  smnmarizo  your 
statement  or  if  you  do  not  feel  tlio  necessity  for  reading  the  entire 
statement,  do  as  you  see  tit. 

STATEMENT  OF  D.  W.  *'GUS*V  HAHN,  MANAGER,  SIOUX  CITY 
OFFICE,  IOWA  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  IOWA  EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY  COMMISSION,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Mr.  Hahx.  I  will  cut  this  down  to  about  5  minutes. 
Senator  llrMriiuKY.  You  can  take  more  tinu*  than  that. 
Mr.  II.VHX.  I  know  you  are  runnmg  beliind. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  the  trend  of  continuing  urbanization. 
More  job  openings  must  be  ^Viade  available  to  the  rural  area.  We 
must  ih\d  new  ways  to  enable  industry  to  make  informed  decisions 
concerning  the  wide  range  of  available  locations.  Businessmen  can 
now  choose  .from  over  5.000  communities  in  tlie  -2.500  to  50.000  popu- 
lation bracket. 

Of  couU^(C}f  we  went  lower  than  that,  there  are  many  more. 
Problems  requiring  Federal  resources,  to  slow  down  and  perhaps 
reverse  the  trends  that  damage  both  urban  and  rural  areas  are : 

(a)  Provide  financial  incentives  to  encourage  employers  to  expand 
to  the  rural  areas. 

(b)  Prevent  traffic  unbalance  to  compensate  transportation  car- 
riers for  higher  costs  of  operations  in  the  rural  area,  through  Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

(r)'  Allow  employers  to  use  the  existing  on-tlie-job  training  pro- 
gram to  train  new  employees,  by  removing  the  disadvantaged 
cr'teria  for  selection.  / 

{(/)  Develop  a  system  to  increase  the  understandij|g  of  thosefenvi- 
ronmcntal  characteristics  which  arc  distinctive  of  a  smaller  town  or 
community. 

In  other  words,  the  executive  might  live  closer  to  this  work — be- 
cause of  this  he  would  have  more  time  witli  liis  family,  more  time  to 
be  involved  in  conununity  affairs  and  considerably  ifiorc  leisure  time. 
I  think  some  publicity  could  be  given  to  this. 

The  outmigration  from  the  agricultural  segment  of  the  rural  area 
is  caused  by  larger' farms,  mechanicai  feeding,  new  and  larger  equip- 
ment *with  less  persons  re(|uircd  to  do  the  same  job.  Again  t  say  if 
the  smaller  community  is  to  survive,  there  must  be  jobs  Jn  those 
(HHnmunities  or  the  residents  will  leave.  Outmigration  fronf  IHOO  to 
1970  in  Woodbury  County  totaled  4.4  percent.  Monona  County,  just 
south  of  Woodbury  County,  experienced  a  loss  of  13.3  percent. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  think  some  of  this  outmigration  went 
into  the  Woodbury  County  } 

Mr.  Hahn.  It  did.  T  think  some  might  have  migrated  to  Omaha, 
or  to  either  coast. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Nobody  has  told  ns  about  the  iiimigration. 
For  example,  I  know  a  lot  of  people  migrate  out  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  We  have  had  simihiL  discussions  as  we  havQ  had  here 
today.  Rut  I  nevc^r  get  an  e\-aluation  of  how  many  people  come  from 
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some  place  into  our  State  to  replace  those  who  go  out.  Do  you  have 
any          ,  '  , 

Mr.  Hahn.  No.  I  do  not.  The  only  thing  I  have  is,  of  course,  pop- 
ulation. We  have  a  population  of  around  86,000. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Just  the  overall  population  statistics? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Yes.  .     o-  ^ 

Then  I  can  go  on,  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  bioux  County 
*    gained  6.1  percent,  I^lj^inouth  County  just  north  of  us  here  has  a 
plus  1.7  percent.  Dakota  County  across  the  river  experienced  an  m- 
crease  of  8.9  and  all  Celrause  of  new  manufacturing  employment. 

Talking  about  our  problems  here  in  the  midwest,  Sioux  City  is 
fourth  in  Iowa,  according  to  1970  population  figures,  and  usin^'the 
most  recent  (1969^)  Annual  Average  for  Manufacturing  Population, 
ranks  seventh  in  tptal  manufacturing.  1  am  not  going  to  read  the  fig- 
ures but  to  give  you  an  idea.  Cedar  Rapids  is  the  largest  within 
Iowa,  27,970,  an^l'of  course  Sioux  City  has  9,300.  This  was  back  m 
the  average  for  1969. 

Oup  last  figures  whkh  will  be  March,  our  totaKmanufacturing  em- 
ployment was  10  percent  less  than  this.  So  we  are  running  about  av- 
erage there.  o  i-t- 

In  nearby  Sioux  Fails,  S.  Dak.',  they  are  smaller  than  Sioux  City— 
they  have  6,030  engaged  in  all  forms  of  manufacturing  while  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  has  over  37,000  employed  in  this  industrial  group. 

I^t  s  go  even  further  and  not  discuss  Iowa  cities,  but  Iowa  coun- 
ties. For  resource  I  would  like  to  use  counties  in  northwest  Iowa 
and  compare  their  employment  with  the  figures  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. Monona  County  has  274  employers— 16  constructions  firms, 
nine  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  66  people,  116  retail 
firms,  21  in  transportation  and  public  utilities,  33  engaged  in  whole- 
sale trade,  16  firms  workiiy?  with  insurance,  finance,  and  real  estate, 
and  63  in  the  service  industries.  y-^ 

Take  the  combined  total  of  all  manufacturing  Mr  the  other  six 
counties  by  this  office  and  its  totals  3,171  employees!  So  you  see  west- 
ern Iowa  needs  more  manufacturing  if  we  are  to  Vevei-se  the  trend 
of  outmigration.  New  manufacturing  and  new  industry  is  the  key. 

I  am  goinj?  to  skip  from  page  3  and  not  talk  about  the  civilian 
work  force,  I  will  go  on  over  to  page  5  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
emplovment  mix,  using  March  1971  fiirures.  The  Sioux  City  area 
shows^  a  total  epiployment  of  47,190.  Of  that,  17.4  percent  are  m- 
volved  in  retail  trade;  then  comes  service  at  15.4  percent.  Nondura- 
ble manufacturing,  13.2  percent;  durable  manufacturing,  6.5  per- 
cent; wholesale  trade,  6.7  percent;  and  construction  at  3.5  percent 
We  are  also  working  with  the  underprivileged  applicants.  Most  of 

these  I  will  not  read. 

Again  I  will  skip  to  page  6. 

Of  the  624  persons  considered  P'D,  43.5  percent  of  them  are 
disadvantaged.  A  further  breakdown  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
ED  may  provide. the  reasons  why  these  individuals  have  difficulty 
obtaining  suitable  employment. 

The  barriers  show  age,  that  is  too  young,  18.1  ?jercent;  age,  too 
old,  5.6  percent;  lacks  education,  skills  or  expeiience,  77.1  percent; 
health  problems,  17.1  percent;  personal  problems,  13.9  percent; 
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transportation,  4.3  percent;  child  care  problem,  5.9  percent;  carV  of 
other  family  memboc,  0.3  percent;  and  other  barrier,  17.6  percent. 

Mv  office  IS  involved  in  working  very  closely  with  a^  six>county  • 
rural  area.  We  hav^a  rural  manpower  program  where  we  have  des« 
ign«ted  56  volunteer  representatives  and  16  rural  manpower  sepre- 
sentatives.  The  16  are  in  key  areas  and  contacted  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule  at  a  definite  day.  and  hour.  The  only  difference  between  the 
volunteer  representatives  and  the-  rural  manpower  representatives  is 
the  frequency  of  contacts-^once  a  month  for  all  volunteer  represent^ 
atiyes  and  twice  a  month  for  the  other  16.  In  addition,  these  rural ' 
points  are  advised  of  job  openings,  thrbughout  the  area  and  Sioux 
City  proper  by  a  job  news  bulletin.  This  goes  out  twice  a  week.  Ap- 
plicant job  development  profiles  are  published  and  mailed  to  poten- 
tial emRloyers  and  rural  manpower  representatives,  at  perio(fic  in> 
tervals. 

This  agency  has  the  ability  to  recruit  not  only  the  disadvantaged 
and  the, hard  core;  but,  if  a  new  firm  was  interested  in  a  particular 
community,  new  employee*  ^Id  present  no  problem,  wfth  ag-ad- 
JUfitment  (meaning  agricultoiraUadjustment),  there  is  still  an  un-' 
tapped  labor  supply  in  this  irea. 

We  also  have  a  cooperatiVe  agreement  in  five  communities  where 
we  cooperate  with  the  CAP  organization  in  operating  a  small  em- 
ployment service ;  these  are  run  on  a  daily  basis. 

In  1963  the  Armour  plant  closed  in  Sioux  City  and  approximately 
1,100  persons  were  without  employment.  This  office  became  immedi- 
ately involved  m  the  placement  and  retraining  of  these  individuals. 
In  fact,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  George  Schultz  and  his  first  as- 
sistant, Arnold\Veber,  have  witten  a  book  entitled  "The  Strateffv  of 
the  Displaced  Worker,"  regarding  this  very  situation. 

We  were  faced  at  that  time  with  a  retraining  problem"  and  we  re- 
trained approximately  500  for  new  positions  new  work.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  has  been 
changed.  I  believe  our  biggest  problem  is  that  we  have  only  45  cur- 
rently enrolled  here  at  Western  Iowa  Tech,  and  that  represents  only 
l^ercent  of  the  total  persons  in  this  area  needing  retraining  for 
newjjobs. 

I  p^ant  to  go'on. 


loVa  has/ftn  excellent  smaller  community  program  where  man- 
power^ttmies  are  conducted  by  a  special  staff  to  evaluate  the  poten* 
tials  of  its  smaller  communities.  This  recent  small  community  study 
has  not  been  made  av^able  for  the  public  although  it  is  being 
printed.  But  I  have  four  copies  for  yqu  gentlemen,  and  I  would  like 

Tin.  *  highlights  of  this  local  manpower  study. 

'^What  we  are  doing  is  going  out  to  these  communities  and  giving 
them  a  tool  to  help  find  new  industry  and  I  have  included  completed 
county,  manpower  studies  in  the  packet  that  I  am  leaving  for  vour 
gentlemen^  ^  o  j 

aa^kI^  July' 23,  1970,  manpower  survey  packets  were  mailed  to. 
44,153  residents  of  the  Siouxland  metropolitan  planning  area  which 
includes  Union  County,,  S.  Dak.;  Dakota  dounty,  Nebr.;  and 
Woodbury   County,   Iowa.   Response   from   the   mailout  totaled 
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14,878  people.  This  response  represents  11.8  percent  of  the  total 
Siouxland  population  of  125,832  and  26.4  percent  of  the  Siouxland 
area  labor  force.  *  v 

AVAILABLE  WORKERS 

*  "  ■•  . 

Of  the  14,878  respondents,  4,424  indicated  interest 'Sli  employment 
in  a  new  industry.  This  figure  represents  29.7  percent  of  the  total  re- 
sponse. 

After  screening  we  have  dropped  that  down  to  3,447.  This  figure 
n^presents  7  percent  of  the  total  Siouxland  area  lnJ)or  force. 

,  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

Of  these  respondents  interested  in  industrial'^employment,  3,320 
men  and  women  have  backgrounds  in  other  than  farming 'occupa- 
tions. The  Jargest  occupational  background  reported  was  clerical  and 
sales  which  included  1,217  people.  Of  the  women  who  responded,  siz* 
able  groups  had  service,  bi»nchwork  and  processing  backgrounds.  A 
total  of  96  women  had  experience  in  professional,'technical,  and  man- 
agerial occupation^. 

AGE  OF  RESPONDENTS 

Fifty-two  percent,  or  1,795  of  those  people  interested  in  new  job 
opportunities  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  35. 

EDUCATION  LE\T:l 

Of  the  3,447  residents  interested  in  new  employment,  2,603  or  76 
percent  have  a  high  school  education  or  better. 
Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  rather  a  high  level  of  education. 
Mr.  Haiin.  Yes,  it  is.. 

Now,  the  annual  average  of  unemployment  rate  for  Sioux  City  for 
1970  is  3.6  percent  which  was  higher  than  the  2.7  percent  for  1969. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  not  going  to  read  these  figures  but  they 
are  all  here.  Our  present  total  is  4.8  percent.  And  

Senator  Humphret.  It  has  gone  up  from  2.7  to.3.6  to  4.8  ? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Right.  Currently  there  are  2,360  persons  considered 
unemployed  in  the  Sioux  City  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
which  includes  Dakota  County,  Xebr. 

The  12-month  average  unemployments  rate  for  this  area  totaled  3.2 
percent.  To  break  these  figures  down  by  counties,  Woodbury  County, 
3.3  percent;  Cherokee  County,  2.7  percent;  Ida  County,  3.5  percent; 
Lyon  County,  3.6  percent;  ]Monona  County,  3.3  percent;  Plymouth 
County,  3.1  percent;  and  Sioux  County,  2.8  percent. 

In  order  to  determine  underemployment  i{\  this  area,  I  went  to  the 
active  applicat^iOns  and  counted  the  part-tirtVe  file.  This  number  does 
not  include  students  interested  in  summer  employment. 

All  this  includes  people  who  have  jobs  and  are  looking  for  other 
jobs  for  a  little  moonlighting,  and  the  total  in  Sioux  City  came  to 
433 — 199  in  the  professional  and  clerical  section,  76  in  service,  and 
158  in  other.  So  this  is  the  only  way  I  can  determine  how  many  are 
underemployed. 
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To  comparre  wages  with  other  Iowa  communities,  I  would  like  to  ^ 
use  the  "Hours  and  Earnings  for  Total  Manufacturing,"  February 
1971.  This  reports  shows,  in  chronological  order,  Davenport  paying 
the  highest  weekly  wage  of  $165.68,  Dubuque  was  second  with 
$163.61,  Waterloo,  third  with  $161.99,  Des  Moines  next  with  $161.54, 
then  Cedar  Rapids  payi»g  $157.53,  and  last  was  Sioux  City  with 
$146.08.  This  same  trend  carries  over  into  the  nonmanufacturing 
segment  with  a  starting  wage  of  $1.60  aniiour  not  uncommon. 

A  wage  survey  conducted  in  April  1971  by  the  Sioux  City  office  of 
the  Iowa  State  Employment  Service  encompassed  600  employei-s. 
This  survey  reported  only  entry  wages  paid  by  the  employees  to  be- 
ginning full-time  employees.  Both  large  and  small  firms  were  re- 
ported. This  survey  is  attached  to  this  compendium.  Time  does  not 
permit  the  discussion  of  this  survey. 

As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  total  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment will  increase  in  the  next  3  to  6  months.  This  is  usually  the 
trend  during  the  beginning  months  of  the  year.  Seasonal  additions 
by  construction,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  transportation,  and  serv- 
ice businesses  are  indicated  in  the  nonmanufacturing  portion  of  the 
labor  market.  Manufacturing  concerns  indicate  definite  rises  in  the 
dnrable  goods  sector  and  a  decrease  in  the  food  processing  sector. 
T&e  main  increase  will  come  from  machinery — including  electrical — 
in  durable  goods  and  a  drop  on  the  part  of  meatpacking — nondurable 
goods. 

The  economy  in  this  area  does  not  seem  to  be  improving  very  fast 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  no/mal  levels  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment will  be  reached  this  year. 

Unemployment  should  remain  at  a  higher  level  throughout  1971 ; 
however,  economic  conditions  should  return  slowly  to  normal  during 
the  last  part  of  1971. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  That  is  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Senator  HuMPHREr.  Do  you  find  an  increase  in  demand  for  em- 
ployees in  what  we  might  call  out-State,  away  from  the  larger  cities, 
or  do  you  find  no  particular.increase  or  demand  ? 

Mr.  Hahn.  I  would  say  the  demand  would  be  in  the  larger  cities. 

Senator  Humphret.  What  about  in  the  smalfer  communities?  You 
heard  Mr.  Wymer's  testimony  here,  new  plants  and  branches,  and  so 
forth  ? 

Mr.  Hahn.  The  only  one  that  is  close,  that  I  am  very  familiar 
with  this,  is  up  at  Sibley  which  is  out  of  my  area.  But  we  do  work 
closely  in  fact  with  five  communities  where  there  is  a  CAP  agency 
and  as  far  as  new  employment  is  concerned,  they  are  getting  only 
eight  or  nine  or  10. 

Senator  Humphret.  Eight  or  nine  or  ten  what? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Persons  getting  new  jobs  each  month.  I  would  say  hir- 
ing is  quite  negligible  in  the  rural  area. 

Senator  HuMPiiREr.  No  particularly  new  demand  for  workeis? 

Mr.  Hahn.  No.  This  is  why  I  feel  if  they  are  going  to  survive  out 
there  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  more  jobs  for  these  people.. 

Senator  Humphret.' How  does  this  testimony  add  up  with  what 
we  heard  here  just  a  while  ago  about  the  number  of  new  plants  that 
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are  going  into  certain  parts  of  your  State,  by  total  new  industries, 
304.  Of  course,  this  is  1960  to  1970,  a  10,year  period.  AVhat  you  are 
saying,  in  other  words,  to  the  subcommittee  is  that  this  time  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  new  demand  for  workers  ^ 

Mr.  Hahn.  Well,  as  far  as  the  new  demand,  there  is  a  demand  for 
Sioux, City.  We  want  new  firms  in  our  

Senator  Htjmphret.  I  am  talking  outside  of  Sioux  City. 

Mr.  Hahn.  To  my  knowkdge,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Your  office  takes  care  of  employment  requests 
for  the  rural  communities  ? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Yes;  throu^the  rural  manpower  service. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  people  do  not, 
are  not  accustomed  to.  using  the  rural  manpower  service  and  there- 
fore you  have  no  way  of  really  nieasi^rihg  new  demand  ? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Well,  this  is  how  we  do  it.  We  go  out  and  set  up  vol- 
unteer people  in  the  communities,  well-known  persons.  We  give  theqi 
publicity.  This  could  be  a  place  that  might  sell  feed  or  grain  or  a 
farm  orientated  business.  Another  thiiig  that  we  do  do,  we  go  out  to 
the  schools  and  find  out  the  nUmes  of  the  students  interested  in  sum- 
mer employment  and  we  give  these  names  and  telephone  numbers  to 
this  gentleman.  So  if  for  example,  anyone 'out  there  might  be  inter- 
ested in  a  worker,  the  volunteer  has  the  names  and  he  can  call  them 
for  the  job.  So  this  is  another  rural  service. . 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  work  with  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  NAP  organizations? 

Mr.  Hahx.  Yes.  This  started  onl^<'  in  September.  At  the  present 
time  in  our  seven-county  area — I  am  just  guessing— but  I  thmk  we 
have  appro.ximately  18  different  pei-sons  involved  in  the  OJT  section 
and  I  think  we  hav^  three  employers  that  have  actually  signed 
NABS  contracts.  One  in  Sioux  Center,  one  at  St.  Joe  Mercy  Hcfepi- 
tal,  and  theje  is  one  other  one  I  believe.  .  W 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  recommended  that  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  be  changed  under  the  JOBS  program,  from  the  disad- 
vantaged to  just  retraining  of  SLuy  and  all  workers?  i 

Mr.  Hahn.  I  mean  out  in  the  rural  areas  because  the 
disadvantaged  are  a  little  harder  to  come  by  and,  of  course,  the  pres- 
ent criteria  say  50  percent  have  to  be  disadvantaged. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  supplemental 
payments  ? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Right,  but  I  am  suggesting,  in  the^ural  area  they  do 
not  use  this  criteria  to  attract  new  business. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  mention  that.  This  is  a 
point  that  I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention  elsewhere.  Under  the 
present  program,  and  since  1967,  the  JOBS  program,  which  provides 
training  grants  or  training  assistance,  means  that  a  private  industry 
that  takes  on  workers  for  the  purpose  of  on^thi^job  training,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  supplements  or  the  assistmce,  must  have  50 
percent  of  his  total  trainees  being  disadvantaged.  This  means,  out  in 
the  countryside  where  you  may  not  have  people  that  are  so  classi- 
fied  

Mr.  Hahn.  This  presents  a  problem. 
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Senator  Humphrky  (continuing).  Or  whatever  the  res^son  may  be, 
the  program  just  do^  not  extend  to  that.  When  you  say  job  training 
you  mean  on-the-job  training  programs. 

Mr.  Hahn.  Right.  7 

Senator  HuMPfiRET.  I  think  again  wo  are  seeing  the  necessity  of 
having  some  variables  in  these  standards.  You  cannot  apply  the 
same  standards  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  that  you  apply  to  Windom, 
Minn.,  or  the  same  standards  to  Davenport  that  you  apply  to  some 
small  community  out  liere  in  tlie  State  of  Iowa,  a  tow^n  of  2,500  people. 

Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Hahn,  you  said  that  you  expect'  a  drop  in 
meatpacking  employment  ? 
Mr.  Hahn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  has  already  happened.  We  are  already  involved 
in  that  problem  right  now.  There  has  been  a  layoff  already  in  meat- 
packing; IBP  employment  has  dropped  and  we  also  have  some  more 
that  dropped.  I  suppose  the  demand  for  the  product  has  dicated 
that. 

Senator  Bellmon.  May  I  answer  the  question. 

It  is  because  they  are  moving  to  the  high  plains,  Oklahgmar  ' 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  is  this  a  seasonal  drop? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Well,  it  has  not  happened  before.  It  has  been — meat- 
packing, in  the  last  few  years,  been  fairly  constant  as  far  as  employ- 
ment is  concerned.  In  fact,  IBP  is  a  fairly  new  employer  and,  of 
course,  the  labor  demand  was  high,  and  they  were  hiring  constantly 
until  recently.  All  of  a  sudden  now  they  are  reversing  this. 

Senator  Miller.  Have  they  given  you  a  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Well,  I  think  what  they  gave  the  paper  would  be  the 
fact  of  less  demand  for  a  certain  product.  Until  thcfjr  need  more, 
they  are  nofc  going  to  process  it. 

Senator  IVIiller,,  Less  demand  for  the  product  would  account  for 
layoffs,  but  I  cannot  understand  why  there  would  be  less  demand. 

Mr.  Larry  Sharp  (KMNS  News).  Senator,  this  particular  in- 
stance indicates  that^  

Senator  Humphrey.  Your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Sharp.  Larry  Sharp,  KMNo  News.  The  reason  IBP  gave  was 
that  this  is  in  their  new  section  of  the  plant  which  involves  breaking 
down  the  meat  in  cutup  sections  and  mailing  it  in  boxes  rather  than 
halves  and  quarters.  It  is  a  fairly  new  process  in  which  they  set  up  ^ 
new  plant  and  so  far  the  demand  has  not  been  able  to  meet  their 
pv^ocessing  capabilities.  They  shut  it  down  for  a  week  and  now  it  is 
back  up  to  normal.  The  question  is.  How  long  will  they  be  able  to 
sustain  this  demand  ? 

Senator  Miller.  I  see  at  the  top  of  page  12,  "Currently  there  are 
2,360  persons  considered  unemployed  in  the  Sioux  City  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area." 

Have  you  analyzed  who  those  2,360  are  s6  we  would  know  how 
many  of  them  are  heads  of  families  and  how  many  are  the  second  or 
third  wage  earners  in  a  family? 

Mr.  Hahn.  No;  I  haven't,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  You  do  not  have  any  idea? 
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Mr.  Hahn.  I  do  not  liftve  that  information.  Our  information  is 
derived  from  your  unemployment  statistics,  the  number  of  people 
drawing  unemployment  claims,  *the  number  of  people  on  a  continu- 
ous claims  basis.  I  can  tell  you  the  number  of  people  I  have  in  my 
active  file  whicli  would  not  encompass  all  of  these,  and  that  is  2,120 
persons  as  of  this  morning.  Of  those  1  have  1,377  mal6s,  743  fem^es, 
662  veterans,  and  of  the  total  371  have  some  type  of  handicap.  But 
other  than  that  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  they  are  heads  of  the 

llOUSG 

Senator  Miller.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  an  increase  you  have 
had  with  respect  to  veterans  in  the  last  12  months? 

Mr.  Hahn.  No.  I  know  that  we  jumped  the  gun  and  as  of  Janu- 
ary we  started  putting  on  quite  a  campaign  here  on  hiring  the  re- 
turning veterans.  At  that  time  we  had  about  587  veterans  ir.  our  hie 
and  we  have  used  all  kinds  of  marquees,  television  publicity,  radio, 
et  cetera,  and  we  are  still  getting  more  and  more  back  and  we  have 
now  662.  So  the  unemployed  veterans  problem  is  still  going  higher. 

Of  course,  we  are  placing  them  as  far  as  we  can. 

Senator  Miller.  What  is  the  education  or  apprenticeship  level  of 
those  633?  ^  . 

Mr.  Hahn.  You  mean  the  veterans? 

J^I<I*  J^I'I  LLER  ^^eS 

Mr.  Hahn.  I  would  say  as  far  as  their  age  is  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  their  ability,  they  would  be  ideal  for  any  type  of  apprentice- 

^^enator  Miller.  Yes;  but  I  am  wondering  how  many,  of  those 
have  had  apprenticeship  training  or  what  level  of  education,  if  they 
have  been  beyond  high  school.  The  reason  I  ask  this  question  is  be-' 
cause  I  anv  wondering,  in  your  interviews  with  theih,  is  there  any 
counseling  about  going  on  and  taking  some  apprenticeship  training 
or  technical  training  or  education  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights? 

Mr.  Hahn.  This  is  the  first  thing  we  do,  any  returning  veteran, 
one  of  the  first  things  we  want  them  to  do  is  get  them  to  go  to  one 
of  our  counselors.  J  have  three  in  my  office.  This  is  the  first  thing  we 
do  try  to  do,  get  them  to  a  counselor. 

We  have  been  very  successful  so  far  but  like  I  say,  the  vets  keep 
snowballing  and  with  the  economy  like  it  is,  \^e  could  use  a  few  more 
j6bs. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Bellmon? 

Senator  Bellmon.  No  Questions. 

Senator  Allen.  Mr.  Hahn,  I  believe  vou  said  the  Sioux  City  un-. 
employment  rate  was  around  4.8  percent  ? 
Mr.  Hahn.  At  the  present  time. 

Senator  Allen.  It  is  a  little  bit  below  the  national  average? 
Mr.  Hahn.  Right.  ^ 
Senator  Allen.  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  as  to  what  the  percent- 
ages in  the  towns  as  opposed  to  the  strictly  rural  areas? 
Mr.  Hahn.  Yon  mean  what  

Senator  Allen.  Is  unemployment  higher  in  the  urban  areas? 
Mr.  Hahn.  It  is  higher  in  the  urban  areas. 
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Senator  Allex.  Than  in  tho  rural  ? 

Mr.  Haux.  For  example,  in  Cherokee  County  which  is  not  very 

far  from  here,  it  is  2.7  percent.  Ida  

Senator  Allen.  That  would  be  rural  s 

Mr.  Ha  UN.  Yes,  they  are — all  except  Woodbury — Monona,  3.3, 
Ida  

Senator  Humphrey.  How  do  you  account  for  those?  Are  the  un- 
employed already  moved  out  of  tlio  area  or  do  they  find  something 
to  occupy  themselves  that  would  keep  them  from  classify  themselves 
as  unemployed  ? 

-  Mr.  Hahx.  As  far  as  statistics  in  the  rural  area — thats  another 
prdblem.  The  only  way  we  can  come  up  with  statistics — we  do  not 
nave  rural  bench  marks,  so  we  use,  as  base,  the  number  of  people 
filing  unemployment  claims.  Of  course  this  method  is  a  changeable 
thing.  In  ether  words,  a  pei*son  could  be  laid  off  and  in  3  weeks, 
with  an  attachment  to  the  labor  market,  be  called  back  to  work.  This 
is  what  is  happening  oitt  there  in  the  smaller  communities  and  makes 
unemployment  rates  hard  to  predict. 

I  know  that  there  are  very  few  pople  in  the  summertime  looking 
for  employment  in  the  smaller  communities.  If  they  are  looking  for 
a  job  and  cannot  find  one,  then  they  could  leave. 

Senator  Allex.  On  the  manpower  training,  is  it  necessary  that 
they  have  some  likelihood  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  area  in 
which  they  are  receiving  triiiiing  in  order  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements ? 

Mr.  Hahx.  Well,  of  course,  you  see,  this  is  the  first  thing  that  we 
do.  When  we  put  anybody  in,  we  will  research  these  occupations  be- 
foi'e  enrollment  in.  But  again  now  we  are  talking  about  your  disad- 
vantaged. According  to  manpower  training  require,  its  65  percent 
must  be  disadvantaged,  you  see. 

Senator  Allex.  Yes,  what  I  am  talkin<^ibout,  if  someone  comes 
in,  wants  to  get  training  as  a  steel  worker  and  there  is  no  steel  mill 
within  a  hundred  milei^-- — 

ilr.  Hahx.  Then  we  would  not  train  them. 

Senator  Allex.  It  would  have  to  be  something  that  there  would 
be  some  reasonable  likelihood  that  they  might  become  employed  in 
the  immediate  area? 

Mr.  Hahx.  True.  When  MDT  first  started  back  jn  1963  this  was 
very  successful.  In  fact,  we  were  rimning  about  77  percent  .success 
rate.  But  these  were  peoplp  that  were  retrainable,  but  now  when  we 
are  working  with  the  disardvantaged,  success  rate  is  lower  now.  In 
fact,  when  you  are  working  with  the  real  hard  core,  another  prob- 
lem, is  your  dropout  rate,  and  tliat  training  is  very  difficult  for  some 
of  these  people  to  grasp. 

Senator  Allex.  Is  this  training  given  by  local  employees? 

Mr.  Hahx.  This  institutional  training — this  is  institutional  train-, 
ing  through  schools  like  Western  Iowa  Tech  or  Northwestern  Iowa 
Tech. 

Senator  Allen.  What  would  determine  the  longth  of  time  for  the 
training? 

Mr.  Hahx.  The  school  decides  this.  Some  go  24  weeks,  some  16 
weeks,  depending  on  what  they  are  learning. 
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Senator  Allen.  What  sort  of  trade  school  program  does  Iowa 
have  ?  How  many  trade  schools  are  there  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Iowa  has  16  area  schools  and  out  here  in  our  commu- 
'  nities  we  have  two  schools.  We  have  one  at  Sheldon  and  one  here  in 
Sioux  City.  They  are  both  very  good.  These  are  vocational  schools 
where  thevare  actually  teaching  all'kinds  of  machine  trades,  the  old 
standbys,  wfeWtnig  mechanics,  this  kind  of  thing. 

Senator  Allen.  But  the  employees  do^  not  get  the  manpower 
training  there  in  trade  school  courses,  do  they? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Some  of  them  do,  yes,  sir.  For  example,  all  we  have 
'  now  in  Sioux  City  are  45.  I  say  that  was  about  15  percent  of  the 
people  that  have  come  to  us  and  said  we  need  training  to  get  jobs. 
We  need  the  training  but  we  haven't  got  the  Federal  money. 

Senator  Allen.  Is  the  manpower  training  program  working  in 
your  judgment?  Is  it  justified? 

Mr.  Hahn.  1  think  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  legislation.  In  fact,  in  1963 
when  I  became  involved  with  this  plant  closing,  two  other  cities— in 
the  United  States  also  had  Armour  plants  closed  and  they  did  not 
have  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  and  had  problem — I 
did  and  I  did  beautifully  because  of  MDTA.  Had  I  not  had  it  I 
probably  would  have  been  in  trouble,  too.  But  it  came  out  very  very 
fine. 

If  it  is  going  to  succeed  with  the  disadvantaged  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  more  money — in  order  to  keep  the  cost  down,  we  are 
doing  what  we  call  slotting  co  these  vocational  schools.  We  buy  a  slot 
for  $200,  $300.  If  we  do  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  slots  we  say, 
I  am  sorry,  we  do  not  have  the  slots  and  the  person  does  not  get 
trained  and  remains  unemployed. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Miller  ? 

Senator  Miller.  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  veterans,  some  633. 
How  many  of  those  are  from  Sioux  City  and  how  many  from  what 
you  might  call  the  purely  rural  areas  around  Sioux  City  ?  • 

Mr.  Hahn.  I  would  say  probably  80  percent  are  from  Sioux  City. 

Senator  Miller.  Are  these  Vietnam  war  veterans? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Many  of  them  are,  y^s.  ^ 

Senator  Miller.  You  say  vou  counsel  them  ? 

Mr.  Hahn.  I  don't  counsel  them,  there  is  counseling  available. 

Senator  Miller.  Your  shop  does.  And  does  this' mean  there  are 
600  to  666  who  have  been  counseled  to  go  ahead  and  take  apprentice- 
ship training  or  go  to  a  technical  schc/ol  or  go  on  for  more  education 
and  decided  not  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Most  of  these  people  have  decided  what  to  do  and 
they  are  in  the  process  of  completing  plans.  Most  of  the  schooling 
will  not  start  until  September. 

Senator  ^Miller.  They  do  not  have  a  summer  program  for  voca- 
tional or  trade  schools? 

Mr.  Hahn.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  might  have  some  remedial 
training  but  to  my  knowledge,  the  next  course  will  start  next  Sep- 
tember. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  kind  of  hard  to  tell  a  man  to  stay  un- 
employed. 

'  Mr.  Hahn.  That  is  a  problem..  Say,  I  just  got  out  of  service  and  I 
want  to  go  to  Iowa  University.  With  the  labor  market  like  it  is,  I 


went  out  to  an  emplojier  and  said,  "look,  I  would  like  to  work  for 
you  unti^  September"  and  he  said,  "let  r/ie  talk  to  somebody  who 
wants  to  work  for  me  full  time."  So  this  could  be  a  problem  finding 
a  short-time  job. 

Senator  Miller.  You  .aade  inquiries  with  the  community  college 
about  a  summer  program  ? 
Mr.  Hahn.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  certainly  think  it  would  be  indicated. 

Mr.  Haiix.  If  we  are  going  to  do  a  summer  program,  tlien  we 
would  almost  have  to  have,  say,  15  wlio  wanted  to  all  enroll  into 
welding,  or  20  that  wanted  to  go  into  draftsman  or  20  that  wanted 
to  take  a  TV  course  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  tliink  what  Senator  Miller  is  getting  at  is 
as  you, counsel  people  and  as  you  determine  their  job  or  training 
preferences,  you  could  put  together,  let  jis  say'  12  people  that 
wanted  to  go  to  welding,  that  you  could  go  to  a  tecliuical  institute 
or  to  an  on-the-job  training  program  and  say,  Jook,  here  we  have  got 
12  people  that  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  program? 

Mr.  Hahx.  We  are  doing  this.  In  fact,  in  ^  few  days  I  am  meet- 
•  ing  with  the  technical  school  on  our  work  incentive  program.  We  are 
also  involved  in  working  witli  ADC  motliers  and  trying  to  retrain 
them  to  become  self-supporting.  Wc  are  involved  now  with  the 
school  not  operable  tliis  summer  as  far  as  tliese  new  enrollees.  We 
are  talking  about  a  pre-business,  pre-work  orientation,  something 
like  that  to  start  these  people  soon.  Otlierwise  we  are  going  to  have 
to  wait  till  September. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
information.  All  the  testimony  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hahn.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hahn  is  as  follows :) 

It  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  the  trend  of  continuing  urbanization.  More  job 
oiH^ning.J  niUKt  \)e  made  nvaiinble  to  the  rural  area.  We  mu?t  find  new  ways  to 
onal^Ie  industry  to  make  informed  decisions  concerning  the  wide  range  of 
available  locations.  Businessmen  can  now  choose  from  over  5,0(X)  communities 
in  tlie  2.r>()(>-r)0.000  iwpuhition  bracket.  . 

Problems  requiring  federal  resources,  to  slow  (h)wn  and  |)erhaps  reverse  tlie 
t  re  lids  that  damage  both  urban  and  rural  areas  are  : 

(</)  Provide  financial  incentives  to  encourage  employers  to  expand  to  the* 
rural  areas. 

(6KI*r**vent  traffic  unbalance  to  compensate  transportation  carriers  for 
higher  co.sts  of  operations  in  the  rural  area,  throuj^h  federal  subsidies. 

(r)  Allow  employers  to  use  the  existing  on-thie-job  training  program  to  train 
new  employees,  by  removing  the  disadvantaged  criteria  f<yr  selection. 

id)  develop  a  system  to  increase  the  understanding  of  those  environmental 
characteristics  which  are  distinctive  of  a  smaller  town  or  community. 

In  other  words,  the  executive  might  live  closer  to  his  work — because  of  Uiis 
he  would  have  more  time  with  his  family,  more  time  to  be  involved  in  com-  % 
munit>  afifairs  and  considerably  more  leisure  tjme. 

The  out-migration  from  the  agricultural  segment  of  the  rural  area  is  caused 
by  larger  farms,  mechanical  feeding,  new  and  larger  equipment  with  less  per- 
sons required  to»do  the  same  jo?f.  Again  I  say  if  the  smaller  communfty  is  to 
.survive,  there  must  be  jobs  in  those  communities  or  the  residents  will  leave. 
Out-migration  from  tOOO  to  1970  in  Woodbury  County  totaled  4.4  percent.  Mon- 
ona County,  just  south  of  Woodbury  County,  experienced  a  loss  of  13  3  per- 
cent. Lyon  County,  at  the  northwest  tip  of  Iowa,  lost  7.8  percent ;  Ida  County, 
10.5  percent  and  Cherokee  County.  7.1  percent.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Sioux  Cbunty  gaine<i  6.1  i)ercent.  Plymouth  County  showed  a  plus  1.7  pdrcerit 
and  Dakota  County.  Nebraska  experienced  an  increase  of  8.9  percent — all  be- 
cause of  new  manufact\iring  employment. 
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Sioux  City  Is  fourth  in  Iowa  according  to  1970  populjition  figures,  and  using 
the  most  re<^nt  (1969)  Annual  Average  for  Manufacturing  Population,  ranks 
seventh  In  total  manufacturing.  1  would  like  to  read  the  figures  for  manufac- 
turing In  the  }2  largest  Iowa  cities : 

'  CedftT  Rapids                           27,  970  Sioux  City   9,  300 

Dea  Moines                             26,400  Ottumwa   5,110 

Waterloo                                  19,500  Muscatine  .   5,070 

Dubuque                                 13,  750  Fort  Dodge  .   4,  S60 

Burlington. f                           12,910  Mason  City   _  4,090 

Davenport   11 ,  850  Keokuk    3,  670 

In  nearby  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota— they  have  6,030  engaged  In  all  forms 
of  manufacturing  while  Omaha,  Nebi^ska  has  over  37,000  employed  In  this  In- 
dustrial group. 

Let's  go  even  further  and  not  discuss  Iowa  cities,  but  Iowa  counties.  For  re- 
source I  would  like  to  use  counties  In  Northwest  Iowa  and  compare  their  em- 
ployment with  the  figures  I  have  just  mentioned.  MonQna  County  has  274 
employers — 16  construction  firms.  9  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
66  people.  116  retail  firms.  21  In  transportation  and  public  utilities,  33  engaged 
In  wholesale  trade.  -16  firms  working  with  Insurance,  finance  and  real  estate, 
and  63  In  tlie  service  Industries.  Lyon  County  has  13  In  manufacturing  with  a 
total  of  119  workers.  Jda  County  has  14  Arms  engaged  In  manufacturing  with 
32r  employees.  Cherokee  has  18  different  manufacturers  and  Plymouth  County 
has  20.  The  combined  employment  total  of  nil  manufacturing  for  the  oth^r  six 
counties  served  by  my  office  totals  3,171  employees.  So/ Western  Iowa  needs 
more  manufacturing  employment  If  we  are  to  reverse  /ne  trend  of  out-mlgra- 
tlon.  New  manufacturing  Is  the  key. 

Th&f^  are  several  variables  which  may  affect  the  l^vel  of  the  civilian  work- 
fore^  In  Sioux  City,  although  not  all  of  them  may  hf  present  at  the  same  time. 
At  specific  times  of  the  year,  the  movement  of  peodle  In  a'nd  out  of  the  work- 
force due  to  seasonal  or  other  factors  will  cl|Ange  the  lej;^  TTie  most 
prominent  movements  take  place  In  the  spring  wheV^armlpif^dcon 
start  up:  In  June,  when  high  school  and  college^tudlfJltyrtiter  the  workforce ; 
In  August  and  Septeml)er  when  the  students  leave  the|r  summer  iobsAo  return 
to  school:  and  dyrlng  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
,   tallers  employ  extra  help. 

'  The  civilian  workforce  Includes:  (J)  Nonagrlculturah-f«r^  earners;  (2) 
Noi.dgrlcultural  self-employed,  unpaid  family  and  domestic  workers;  and  (3) 
Farm  workers,  hired  and  self-employed.  The  Sioux  City  workforce  varies  from 
approximately  J>0,000  to  53,500  workers  with  the  1970  average  manpower  level 
at  510,360.  # 

Employment  varied  from  48.600  to  SO.TOO  In  the  Sioux  City  area  during  1970, 
The  1970  annual  average  employment  level  was  49.500.  During  the  last  quarter 
of  1970  and  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  employment  has  4ecllned  ,to  47.190  In 
March  from  50.2^}  In  October. 

This  low  level  of  employment  Is  due  to  reductions  In  both  the  manufacturings 
and  nohmanufacturlng  Industries  as  a  result  of  various  governmental  antl-lnfia- 
tlonary  policies,  reduced  consumer  spending  and  Increased  personal  savings. 

In  manufacturijig.  employment  was  at  a  much  lower  level  than  In  the  pre- 
vious year  In  March.  Layoffs  have  been  occurring  In  these  Industries  In  both 
the  durable  and  nondurable  segments.  Machinery  (Including  electrical)  Is  520 
lielow  Its  level  the  previous  year.  Food  and  klndre<l  U  also  below  normal. 

Nonmanufacturing  trades  and  businesses  are  slightly  Mow  normal,  but  are 
In  the  process  of  recovering.  Construction  Is  below  levels  of  the  previous  year, 
as  are  transportation,  service,  and  agriculture. 

Generally  the  economic  atmosphere  Is  shdkey  with  the  feeling  that  the  econ- 
omy could  go  either  way. 

Manufacturing  has  had  layoffs  starting  In  October,  1970  continuing  until 
:vfarch,  1971  with  no  relief  In  sight.  Nonmanufacturing  made  a  very  slight  re- 
covepr  In  March  with  the  outlook  possibly  a  little  cheerier  than  In  previous 
months. 

Using  March,  1971  figures,  the  Sioux  City  area  shows  a  total  employment  of 
47.190.  Of  that,  17.4  percent  are  Involved  In  retail  trnde :  then  comes  Rcrvlce  at 
15.4  percent.  Nondurable  manufacturing,  13.2  percent ;  durable  manufacturing, 
6.5  percent ;  wholesale  trade,  6.7  percent  a  d  construction  at  3.5  percent. 
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A  special  effort  is  ii^de  to  identify  underprivileged  applicant*.  These  appli- 
cants frequentty  hav^^(||fficulty  obtaining  employment  because  of  their  low 
level  of  skills,  educattefcf  and  job  kno\vle<lKt»  along  witl»  many  personal  prob- . 
lems  and  undesirable  traits. 

The  person  who  needs  some  sort  of  employability  '^ev-^lopment  assistance  in  . 
order  to  obtain  suitable  employment  is  labeled  an  -Eir'  by  the  Employment 
Service  and  special  efforts  ifve  made  to  help  this  individual  become  job  ready. 
Services  such  as counseling  testing  for  aptitudes,  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, special  placement  sj^ices  including  job  development,  are  all  utilized  in 
order  to  heJu  this  individual  reach  a  level  where  he  may  be  considere<l  job 
ready.  «' 

The  ED  is  umially  a  |)er8on  with  one  of  the.foHQwing  characteristics  -  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed,  school  dropouts,  underage  or  too  old,  member  of  a 
minority  group,  or  *  andicapped.  If  they  have  one.  or  the  above  characteristics 
and  fall  within  a  certain  income  level,  they  are  aUo  considered  disadvantaged. 

A  disadvantaged  person  may  he  a  |)erson  drawing  social  .^c^i-ity  and  trying 
to  get  a  job  to  defray  some  inflationary  exi)enses,  or  may  be  aliifh  school  drop- 
out needing  a  job  to  help  out  at  home,  an  unwe<i  mother  seeking  employment 
to  keep  away  from  the  welfare  roll,  or  even  a  handict^ppCTl^erson  needing  a 
chance  to  prove  himself.  Not  all  the  disadvantaged  are  hard  core  unemploved 
as  some  might  imagine.  ,  «  ^ 

Of  the  624  persons  considere<l  KD,  43.5  percent  of  them  are  disadvantaged.  A 
further  breakdown  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ED  may  pi^-ide  the  reasons 
why  these  individuals  have  difficulty  ^taining  suitable  employment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  barriers  that  these  persons  have ! 

^  Percent 


Age— too  young. .  _     Ig^  1 

Age — too  old    ^_  __•  5  5 

Lacks  education,  skills,  or  experience  "~  77  1 

Health  problems   iV  1 

Personal  problems.  I  "  ^  13  9 

Transportation _„    4.  ii 

Child  c&Tv  problem    ^   5'  9 

Care  of  <  ther  family  member  *   0.  3 

Other  barrier     \7.  6 


My  office  is  involved  in  working  very  closely  with  a  6-county  rural  area.  We 
have  a  rural  manpower  ^program  where  we  have  designated  56  Volunteer  Rep- 
re.sentatives  and  16  Rural  Manpower  Representatives. 

j^Senate  Subcomn^ittee  Hearing 

The  Xii  are  in  k«y  are^s^and  contacted  on  a  regular  schedule  at  a  definite 
day  and  hour.  The  only  difference  between  the  Volunteer  Representatives  and 
the  Rural  Manpower  TOpresentatives  is  the  frequency  of  contacic-once  a 
month  for  all  VoIunt<y^»r  Representatives  and  twice  a  month  for  thelther  16. 
In  addition,  these  rural  points  are  advised  of  job  openings  throughout  the  area 
and  Sioux  City  proper  hy  a  Job  News  bulletin.  Applicant  job  development  pro- 
files are  published  and  mailed  to  potential  emi>loyers  and  Rural  Manpower 
Representatives,  at  periodic  intervals.  This  agency  has  the  ability  to  recruit 
not  only  the  disadvantaged  ami  the  hard  core;  hut,  if  a  new  firm  was  inter- 
ested in  a  particular  community,  new  employees  would  present  no  problem. 
With  ng-adjustment  there  is  still  an  untapped  labor  supply  in  this  area. 

We  also  have  a  cooperative  agreement  in  five  communities  where  we  cooper- 
ate with  the  CAP  organization  in  operating  a  small  employment  service;  these 
are  on  a  daily  basis. 

In  1963  the  Armour  Plant  closed  in  Sioux  City  and  approximately  1100  per- 
sons were  without  employment.  This  office  became  immediately  involved  in  the 
placement  and  retraining  of  these  individuals.  In  /act,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  George  Schultz  and  his  first  assistant  Arnold  Weber  have  written  a 
book  entitle<l  "The  Strategy  of  the  I)isplace<l  Worker"  regarding  this  very  situ- 
ation. At  that  time,  we  became  very  closely  involved  with  manpower  training, 
and  In  less  than  a  year  had  16  ongoing  institutional  programs  operational, 
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from  meat  cutter  trainees  to  TV  repairmen.  This  was  very  successful — MDTA 
(lid  what  it  was  supposed  to  do— retain  workers.  This  is  a  wonderful  i)iece  of 
legislation — if  more  funds  were  available  to  train  persons  needing  it.  Now\  be- 
cause of  limited  federal  fund.s  Iowa  has  had  to  reduce  their  manpower  train- 
ing lo  slot-ins  to  various  vtwational  schools  such  as  Western  Iowa  Tech.  At 
the  present  time,  wo  liave  45  currently  enrolled  iii  Sioux  C*ity.  This  means  that 
ai)i)roximately  15  percent  of  tliose  applicants  registering  with  us  for  training 
and  who  m»e<l  training  to  become  employable,  are  receiving  it. 

Iowa  has  an  excellent  smaller  community  pro»':ram  where  manpower  studies 
are  conducted  by  a  special  staff  to  evaluate  tlie  i)0tentlals  of  its  smaller  com- 
munities. 

The  ManiH)wer  Study  for  Woodbury  County  has  not  been  released  but  Is  In 
the  i)rocess  of  being  printetl.  The  local  committee  included  representatives 
from  'he  Siouxland  Interstate  Metropoli^^an  Planning  Council,  A.S.C.  and  Ex- 
N^iision  Service.  Sioux  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  South  Sioux  City  Develop- 
mt  Corporation,  Industrial  Development  Corporation  of  Sioux  City,  Wood- 
/ttry  (^)unty  Labor  Council,  Ministerial  Council  and  conmiercial  clubs  from  the 
three-slate  area. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the  Siouxland  Manpower  Study  : 
Co/;n/iM»i///  HcsponHv. — On  July  23.  1970.  nuui power  survey  packets  were 
maile<i  to  44,153  residents  of  the  Siouxland  Metropolitan  Planning  Area  which 
includes  Cnion  County,  South  Dakota  :  Dakota  County,  Nebraska  ;  and  Wood- 
Ijury  County,  Iowa.  Kesponse  from  the  mail-out  totaled  14,878  people.  This  re- 
sp<m.'<e  rcprei^ents  ll.S  percent  of  the  total  Siouxland  population  of  125,832  and 
20.4  percent  of  the  Siouxhmd  area  labor  force. 

Available  HVA'ATr.«<.— Of  the  14,878  respondents,  4,424  indicated  interest^  in 
emi)loyment  in  a  new  Industry,  lliis  figure  represents  29.T  percent  of  the  total 
response.  Careful  screening  of  the  questionnaires  removed  tho.se  repondents 
considered  "set"  in  their  jobs,  high  acreage  farmers,  or  students  not  actualjy 
catering  the  labor  market  ;  the  number  of  available  workers  wvis  reduced  to 
3.447.  This  figure  represents  7  percent  of  the  total  Siouxland  area  labor  force. 

Work'  Kxpericncr,— Of  these  respondents  interested  In  industrial  employment, 
3,320  men  and  Women  have  backgrounds  in  other  than  farming  occupations. 
The  largest  oecupational  background  reportetl  wa.s  clerical  and  sales  which  in- 
clu<led  .1.217  i)eoi)le.  Of  the  women  who  responded,  sizeable  groups  had  service, 
benchwork  and  |)r(HVssing  backgr(ninds.  A  total  of  00  women  had  experience  in 
I)roft*ssiona^  te<*hnical  and  managerial  occupations. 

Afjti  of  ReMf)(>n4^ntM, — Fifty -two  percent,  or  1.795  of  those  people  interested! 
in  ut'w*  jol)  opportunities  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  35. 

tUlncational  I.cvel—Of  the  3.447  residents  interested  in  new  employment, 
2,(;()3  or  7t)  percent  have  a  high  school  education  or  better. 

The  Sioux  City  tHonomic  situation  has  followed  national  trends  and  unem- 
p!o\  nicnt  lias  increased  to  levels  mueh  higher  than  in  the  past  few  years. 
Trends  seem  to  l)e  towards  improving  <'onditions  and  the  lower  levels  of  pre- 
vious years  slioiiUI  be  reached  sometime  in  1972. 

Tlie  ann\ial  av(T;j^;"  unemployment  rate  for  1970  was  3.0  percent  which  was 
)ngl>er  tban  the  2.V  j^ereent  for  1909.  The  average  national  rate  was  3.5  for 
im;9  anti  4  1)  for  10 TO.  The  average  number  of  unemployed  increased  from  1,300 
in  VM\\\  to  1S40  in  1970. 

rnemploymont  began  its  rise  at  the  end  of  1909  and  continued  to  ri.<?e  to  5.3 
percent  ot*  the  workforce  in  .Tune  1970.  This  rate  is  the  largest  since  February 
imM,  when  the  \inemployment  level  reached  5.3  percent,  too.  Then  unemploy- 
n>ent  began  to  dcHTcase  and  has  continued  to  do  so  from  3.7  percent  in  July 
to  3  3  percent  in  December  for  an  annual  average  of  3.0  percent  in  1970.  .Tanu- 
ary  and  February  started  1971  with  rates  of  4.4  i)ercent  and  continued  up  to 
4  s  IK'rcent  in  March. 

The  reason  that  \inemployment  rose  so  high  is  the  result  of  seasonal  job 
st»ekers  entering  the  labor  market  along  with  continued  decline  in  employment. 

Persons  not  at  work  bH'ause  they  are  directly  involved  in  a  labor-manage- 
ment dispute,  on  sick  leave,  on  paid  va'-ation.  on  unpaid  vjicatlon.  are  counted 
as  unemployed-  only  if  they  wt^re  actively  .seeking  other  work.  Persons  who 
were  laid  off  as  aii'  indirect  result  of  a  labor-management  dispute  would  be 
considered  unemployed. 
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1969  1970  1971 


i»I"»'y   -  -.    3.0  3.4  4.4 

Wych         3.  1  3  6 

M«y       -    2.4  4.3  

  -   3.3  5.3 

July  V   2.8  3.7  :  

    2.5  3.5  

Sfptcmbfr   . .  .   _  2. 4  2. 0 

October   Ir-  2.0  2  4 

Novfmbfr.   2  4  2*9 

DK«mb*r        *.    .  2^5  ] 


Annual  a««rig«      _  2.7  3.6 


Currently  there  are  2,360  persons  considered  unemployed  in  the  Sioux  City 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

The  12  inonth  average  unemployment  rate  for  this  area  totaled  3.2  percent. 
To  break  these  figures  down  tiy  counties :  Woodbury  County,  3.3  percent ;  Cher- 
okee County,  2.7  percent ;  Ida  County,  3.5  percent ;  Lyon  County,  3.6  percent ; 
Monona  County,  3.3  percent ;  Plymouth  County,  3.1  percent ;  and  Sioux  County, 
2.8  percent. 

In  order  to  determine  under-employment  in  this  area,  I  went  to  the  active 
applications  and  counted  the  part-time  file.  This  number  does  not  include  stu- 
dents interested  in  summer  employment.  Total:  433—199  In  Professional  and 
Clerical;  7G  in  Service;  158  Other,  These  were  people  wanting  additional 
money  to  supplement  their  present  wage. 

To  compare  wages  with  other  Iowa  communities,  I  would  like  t*^  use  the 
••Hours  and  Earnings  for  Total  Manufacturing",  February,  1971.  This  report 
shows,  in  chronological  order,  Davenport  paying  the  highest  weekly  wage  of 
$165.68,  Dubuque  was  second  with  $163,61,  Waterloo,  third  with  $161,99,  Des 
Moines  next  with  $161.54,  then  Cedar  Rapids  paying  $157,53  and  last  was 
Sioux  City  with  $146.08,  This  same  trend  carries  over  into  the  nonmanufactur- 
ing  segment  with  a  starting  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  not  uncommon. 

A  wage  survey  conducted  in  April,  1971  by  the  Sioux  City  office  of  the  Iowa 
State  Employment  Service  encompassed  600  employers.  This  survey  reported 
only  entry  wages  paid  by  the  employers  to  beginning  full  time  employees.  Both 
large  and  small  firms  were  reported.  This  survey  is  attached  to  this  compen- 
dium. Time  does  not  permit  the  discussion  of  this  survey. 

Total  nonagricultural  employment  will  increase  in  the  next  three  to  six 
months.  This  Is  usually  the  trend  during  the  beginning  months  of  the  year. 
Seasonal  additions  by  construction,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  transportation, 
and  service  businesses  are  Indicated  In  the  nonmanufacturing  portion  of  the 
labor  market.  Manufacturing  concerns  indicate  definite  rises  in  the  durable 
goods  sector  and  a  decrease  in  the  food  processing  sector.  The  main  increase 
will  come  from  machinery  (including  electrical)  in  durable  goods  and  a  drop 
on  the  part  of  meat  packing  (nondurable  goods). 

The  economy  in  this  area  doe.s  not  seem  to  he  Improving  very  fast  and  i  is 
doubtful  that  normal  levels  of  employment  and  unemployment  will  be  reached 
this  year. 

Unemployment  should  remain  at  a  higher  level  throughout  1971;  however, 
economic  conditions  should  return  slowly  to  normal  during  the  last  part  of 
1971, 

(The  survey  referred  to  above  is  as  follows :) 

Wage  Subvey— Apbil  1971— Sioux  City  Meteopolitan  Abea 

The  following  survey  is  based  on  job  orders  placed  by  600  employers  with  the 
Sloux  City  oflSce  of  the  Iowa  State  Employment  Service.  The  survey  represents 
only  entry  wages  paid  by  employers  to  beginning  full  time  employees.  Wage 
rates  paid  by  employers  subject  to  labor  management  negotiations  are  included 
to  a  limited  extent.  Both  large  and  small  Anns  are  represented.  Salaries  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  5. 
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PR0KK8SU)NAL,  TKCII N  K  AL/ A  MANAGi-UUAL,  000-1  00 


Accountant.  $52(>-1000/mo. 
Accountant,  Tax;  $1.6(>-2.50/hr. 
Announcer,  Radio  &  TV,  lOO/wk. 
Assessor,  $525/mo. 
Auditor,  $600/mo. 

Building  Inspector,  $525^560/mo.  ^ 
Catalrtuger,  $72(M^70/mo. 
Catalouer,  $72()-870/mo. 
Chemist,  $500^25/1110. 
Claims  Taker,  Unemployment 

Benefits,  $3.00/hr. 
Community  Organization 

Worker,  $1.50/hr. 
Computer  Programmer, 

BuHiness :  $665-^/mo. 
Continuity  Writer,  $1.60/hr. 
Construction  Inspector.  $550/mo. 
Copywriter,  $1.0O-1.75/hr. 
(^)St  Accoimtant,  $580-7 50/mo. 
Counselor,  $64O-860/m(). 
Dental  4Ksistant,  $250-275/mo. 
IHetician,  Therapeutic;  $550/nio. 
Director,  Student  Affairs.  $520-670/mo. 
Draftsman,  Architectural,  $555-750/mo. 
Draftsman,  Kle<'trical.  $450/nio. 
Draftsnuin.  Mechanical.  $2.10->2.5()/lir. 
Elwtrical  Kngineer.  $7(M)-75<)/mo, 
IJeotrical  Inspector.  $600-725/mo. 
Food  and  Drug  Inspector.  $3.15/hr. 
Vorester,  $620-800/mo. 
Housemother.   125-205/ in o. 
Inhalati^m  Therapist.  $3(X^6o/ino. 
Interviewer,  Employment, 

'  $r)50-700/mo. 
LalxiP-fx'onomlst,  610/mo. 


Librarian.  Reference,  $28()-650/mo. 
Licenseti  Practical  Nurse,  $385-425/mo. 
Log  Buyer,  $125/wk. 
Manager,  Adv-ertising ;  $650-800/mo. 
Manager,  Credit  & 

Collection,  $400-50()/mo. 
Manager.  Office;  $500-870/mo. 
Manager,  Parts;  $110-150/wk. 
Manager,  Restaurant  or 

Coffee  SIfop,  $100-170/wk. 
Manager.  Retail  Food,  $2,50/hr. 
Manager,  Sales,  $125/wk. 
Manager,  Store,  $325-^0/m<). 
Manager,  Theatre,  $ 1.60-2, 60/hr. 
Manager  Trainee  $435^1000/mo. 
Mei'hanical  Engineer.  $700/mo, 
MtHlical  Assistant.  $325/mo. 
Medical  Technologist,  $400-150/mo. 
Musician,  Instrument,  $4.00/hr. 
News  Analyst.  Broadcast,  $140/ wk. 
Nurse  Staff,  Occupational. 

$400-580/m(). 
Pharmacy  Helper.  $300/mo. 
Program  Director, 

Scouting,  $38()-670/mo' 
Public  Relations  Man.  $n5-l()0/wk. 
Purchasing  Agent.  $oO(MK)()/mo, 
Rodman.  $l,75-3.15/hr. 
Social  (iroup  Worker,  $1.60/hr. 
Surgical  Technician,  $l,G0-l,8n/hr. 
Surveyor.  $750/mo. 
Teacher,  Commercial,  $55O-550/mo. 
'IMme  Stiidy  Engineer.  $500-600/mo. 
Tool  Designer.  $800-10(M)/nio. 
Traffic  Engineer.  $12.400-15.000/yr. 


CLERICAL,  200-i;4J> 


Aocf>unting  Clerk,  .$a(KV^50/mo. 
Accounts  Receivable  Clerk, 

$28(^50/mo. 
Audit  Clerk,  ,t70-80/wk. 
Billing  Clerks  $31(^75/mo. 
Billing  Machine  Oper..  $1.60/hr. 
Bill  of  Lading  (^lerk.  $1.00-L85/hr. 
Bookkwt>er,  $300-r)50/mo. 
Bookkeeping  Machine  Oper.,  $1.00- 

2.r)0/hr. 

Calculating  Machine  0\)eT.  $1.00- 

2,25/hr 
Cashier,  $1.6(^2.15/hr. 
Claims  Adjuster,  500-600/mo. 
Claims  (Terk,  300-320/mo. 
(Merk.  General,  $280— 37n/mo. 
(^lerk.  General  Office,  $2.S0-480/mo, 
(^lerk-Tvplst.  $2S5-380/mo, 
Collection  Clerk,  $1.70-2,0O/hr.. 
Contract  Clerk.  $75/wk. 
Cost  Clerk,  $280-4.Wmo. 
Credit  Reporter,  $L05-2.75/hr, 
Desk  Clerk,  $1.40/hr. 
Digital  Computer  Oi)erator,  $425-450/ 


File  Clerk.  $275-^00/mo. 
Film  Library  Clerk.  $25O-290/mo. 
Food  Checker,  $l,45-l*65/hr. 
Food  Tabulator,  Cafeteria.  $1.65/hr. 
(;rain  Sampler,  $2.20-2.no/hr. 
Hospital  Admitting  Clerk,  $1.80/hr. 
Hotel  (Motel)  Clerk,  $l,00-2,00/hr. 
Informati(m    Clerk,  $275-310/mo. 
Insurance  Collector,  $450-550/mo. 
Inventory  Clerk,  $1.00-2,25/hr. 
Investigator.  $450~500/rao. 
Invoice  Clerk,  $l,00/hr. 
Kanlex  Clerk,  $1^60-2,25/hr. 
Key  Punch  Operator,  $31O-360/mo, 
Laboratory  Helper.  $l.fK)/hr. 
Legal  Secretary,  $30(M25/mo. 
Library  As.si.stant,  $255/mo. 
Linen  Room  Attendant,  $1.00/hr. 
Mail  Carrier,  $l,75-1.00/hr. 
Mail  Clerk.  $330-440/mo. 
Manifest  Clerk,  $l,80/hr. 
Material  Clerk.  $345-425/mo. 
Medical  Secretary,  $285-340/mo. 
Me.ssenger,  $6O-80/\vk, 
Messenger.  Bank.  $38O-300/mo. 
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Meter  Reader,  $1.9&~2.50/hr. 

Oflfset -Duplicating  Machine  Oi>erator, 

$300-i25/mo. 
Order  Clerk,  $280-360/mo. 
Parts  Clerk,  $1.70-2,50/!ir. 
Payroll  Clerk,  $2.00^2.25/hr. 
Posting  Clerk,  $30(>-350/mo. 
Posting  Machine  Oi)erator,  $1.60-1.90/ 

hr. 

Price  Clerk,  $1.75-1.85/hr. 
Procurement  Clerk,  $350/nio. 
Receiving  Clerk,  $115/wk. 
Receptionist,  $220-350/mo. 
Room  Clerk,  $l,50-l,60/hr. 
Scaler,  $1.05-1.15/hr 
Secretary,  $30a>530/mo. 
Service  Clerk,  $480-585/mo. 
Shipping  Clerk,  $65-100/wk. 
Shipping  and  Receiving  Clerk,  $1.60- 
2,65/hr. 


Sorter,  $100-125/wk, 
Statement  Clerk,  $450-500/mo. 
Statistical  Clerk,  $325^380/mo. 
Stenographer,  $300-400/mo. 
Stock  Clerk,  <|1.6O-3,10/hr, 
Survey  Worker,  $l,60-2.50/hr. 
Tabulating  Machine  Oper,  $70-75/wk. 
Telegraphic-Typewriter  Operator, 

$300-n325/mo, 
Teleplione  Oi)€rator,  $255-350/mo. 
Teller,  $2S0-400/mo. 
Ticket  Seller,  $1.00/hr 
Timekeeper,  $2,75-ii.00/hr.  \ 
Traffic  Clerk,  $350/nio.  ^ 
Transcribing  Machine  Operator,  $280- 

345/m^ 

Typesetter  Perforator  Operator,  $85/ 

wk.  . 
Typist,  $1.6O-2.70/hr, 
Ward  Clerk,  $165^1.80/hr. 


SALES  250-2'>© 


Carpet  Layer  HeU>er,  $1.75^2.00/hr. 
Cashier  Checker,  $1.60-1.80/hr. 
Clothing  Inspector,  $1.15^1.35/hr. 
Delivery  Boy,  $1.6O-2.20/hr. 
Display  Man,  $1.60-1. 70/hr. 
Drapery  Hanger,  $1.60/hr. 
Grocery  Checker,  $1.75-2.00/hr. 
Grocery  man  Journeyman,  $80-130/\vk. 
Produce  Man,  $1.75^2.00/hr. 
Sales  Attendant,  $120/wk. 
Sales  Clerk,  $1.60-1. 75/hr. 
Sales  Closer,  $100/wk. 
Salesman,  Advertising,  $75/wk.-f- 
comm. 

Salesman,  Automobile,  Commission 
Salesman,  Automobile  Parts,  $48^> 
500/mo. 

Salesman,  Chemicals  &  Drugs,  $325- 
750/mo. 

Salesman,  Commercial  Feed,  $500- 
600/mo. 

Salesman  Driver,  $85-125/wk.  -f- 

Commission 
Salesman,  Farm,  Garden  Equipment  & 

Supplies,  $1.6O-2.10/hr. 
Salesman,  Floor  Coverings,  $90-100/^ 

wk. 

Salesman,  Food  Products,  $390-^605/ 
mo. 

Salesman,  General,  $35O-650/mo. 
Salesman,  Grain  &  Feed  Products, 

$400-700/mo. 
Salesman,  Hardware  Supplies,  $350/ 

mo. 

Salesman,   House-to-House,  $100-125/ 

wk.  (Commission) 
Salesman,  Insurance,  $500-700/in<). 
Salesman,  Office  Machines,  $435-670/ 

mo. 


Salesman,   Paper  &   Paper  Products, 
$150/wk,  and/or  Commission 

Salesman,  Petroleum  Prod,,  $100 /wk, 
-f-  conuii. 

,  Salesman,  Piano'  &  Organ,  2-8%  com- 
mission 

Salesman,  Radio  &  TV  Time,  $500- 

700/mo, 

Salesman,  Real  Estate,  Commission 
Salesman,  Securities,  Commission 
Salesman,  Tobacco  Prod.  &  Smoking, 

$420-565/nio. 
Salesperson,  Curtain  &  Drapery, 

$1.60/hr. 

Salesperson,  Fashion  Accessories,  $65- 
70/wk. 

Salesperson,  Food,  $1.60-2.95/wk. 
Salesperson,  Furniture,  $85-100/wk. 

and/or  comm. 
Salesperson,  General,  $1,60 — 2,55/hr. 
Salesperson,  General  Hardware,  $1.60- 

2.30/hr, 

Salesperson,  Mens  &  Boys  Clothing, 

$1.6O-2.00/hr. 
Salesi>erson,  Millinery,  $55 /wk. 
Salesperson,  Parts,  $70-110/wk. 
Salosi>erson,  Photographic  Equipment 

&  Supplies.  $160-1.80/hr. 
Salesi)eniaivSlioes^$l,60-2,45/ljr, 
Salesi)erson.  Sporting  Goods,  $1.80- 

2.00/hr. 

Salesperson,  T.V.  &  Appliances,  $150/ 
wk. 

Salesperson,  Women's  Garments.  $1,60- 
1.85/hr. 

Salesperson,  Yard  Goods,  $1.60/hr. 
Sales  Repre^^entutive.  $375~670/mo. 
Telephone  Solicitor,  31,50-1.75/hr. 
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BEBVICE  300-309 


Assembler,  Laundry,  $50 /wk. 
Babysitter,  $15-25/wk.  or  .50/lir. 
Baker.  $1.50-2.85/hr. 
Bartender,  $2.25~2.60/hr. 
Bellman,  $.65-1.00/hr. 
Bus  Boy,  $1.00-1.50/hr. 
Chambermaid,  $1. 00-1.60/ Iir. 
Charwoman,  $1.40-1.65/hr. 
Chef,  $150/wk. 
Co-Hostess,  $1.45-1.65/hr. 
Combination  Girl,  $1.35/hr. 
Concession  Attendant,  $1.00-1.30/lir. 
Cook,  $60^120/wk. 
Cook,  Fry,  $1.50-2.25/lir. 
Cook  Heli)er,  $1.45-1.60/hr. 
Cook,  Short  Order,  $1.75-2.50/hr. 
Cook,  Si)ecialty.$1.40/hr. 
Cosmetologist,  Commission 
Countergirl,  $1.25-1.70/hr. 
Dayworker,  $lJ5Q~2.00/hr. 
Dishwasher,  Hai^l,  $1.30-1.65/hr. 
bishwasher.  Machine,  $1.00-1. 65/ hr. 
©og  Catcher,  $1.50/hr. 
Elevator  Operator,  $1.30/hr. 
Floor  Girl,  $1.35-1. 65/hr. 
Floor  Waxer,  1.60/hr. 
Fountain  Man,  $1.25-1.50/hr. 
Funeral  Attendant,  $1.00/hr. 
Guard,  $1.60-2. 00/ hr. 
Hospital  Aide,  $1.65/hr. 


Hostess,  $1.50-2.60/hr. 

Janitor,  $1.70-2.70/hr. 

Kennelman,  $1.50/hr. 

Kitchen  Helper,  $1.15-1.50/hr. 

Laundry  laborer,  $1.45-2.10/hr. 

Life  Guard,  $1.60/hr. 

Locker-Room  Attendant,  $1.55-1.60/hr. 

Maid,  $1.45-1. 76/hr. 

Maid,  Hospital,  $1.50-1. 70/hr. 

Marker,  $1.45-1.60/hr. 

Matron,  $1.75/hr. 

Meat  Cutter,  $2.75-3.60/hr. 

Xurse  Aid,  $1.50-1.90/hr. 

Nursemaid,  $1.60/hr. 

Orderly,  $1.6O-1.90/hr. 

Pantry  Girl,  $1.45/hr. 

Porter,  $1.60-2.60/hr. 

Presser,  Machine,  $1.45  1.75/hr. 

Salad  Girl,  $1.35-1.80/hr. 

Shirt  Finisher,  $1.30/hr. 

Shirt  Presser,  $1.45-1.55/hr. 

Tray-Line  Worker,  $1.55-1.70/hr. 

Usher,  $1.00/hr. 

Waitress,  $1.00-1.60/hr. 

Waitress,  Cocktail,  $1.25-2.25/hr. 

W^allwasher,  $1.75-2.00/hr. 

Watchman,  $1.80-1.80/hr. 

Window  Cleaner,  $1.60-2.50/hr. 

Yardman,  $1.6O-2.50/hr. 


AORlClTLTUKAL,   400-4 9» 


Bale  Bucker,  $1.50-1.60/hr. 
Cemetary  Worker,  $1.50-2.00/hr. 
Dayworker,  Agriculture,  $1.60-2.00/hr. 
Detasseler,  $1.30-1.35/hr. 
Farm  Couple,  $100-300/mo. 
Farm  Hand,  Animal,  $85-100/wk. 
Farm  Hand,  Dairy,  $350-500/mo. 
Farm  Hand,  General,  $200-500/mo. 
Farm  Hand,  Grain,  $1.35-2.00/ hr. 


Groundman,  $1.60/h5. 
Groundskeeper,  $1.60/hr. 
Laborer,  I^ndscaiw,  $1.65-2.0()/hr. 
laborer.  Nursery,  $1.50-1.60/hr. 
landscape  Gardener,  $2.00/hr. 
Livestock  Caretaker, 

Yard-or-Transit,  $2.20-2.55/hr. 
Nursery  Worker,  $1.60-2.00/ hr. 


PROCESSING,  500-599 


Baker  Apprentice,  $1.80-2.50/hr. 
Buker  Helper.  $1. 75-2.60/ hr. 
Candy  Maker,  $1.60-2.00/hr. 
Ca»idy  Maker  Helper,  $1. 60-2.00/ hr. 
Concrete- Vault  Maker,  $2.00/hr. 
Doughnut  Machine  0\>ex.  $70-120/ wk. 
Equipment  Cleaner,  $2.05^2. 50/hr. 
Extractor  Operator,  $1.45-2.95/hr. 
Foreman,  Ext-action  Mill,  $600/mo. 
Hide  Handler,  $2.40-3.50/hr. 
Labor,  Brick  &  Tile,  $1.70-2.00/hr. 
Laborer,  Electroplating,  $1.60/hr. 
Laborer,  Slaughter  A 

Meatpacking,  $2.70-4.40/hr. 
Meat  Grinder,  $1.95/hr. 
Metal  Cleaner, 

Immersion,  $1.95-2. 15/hr. 


Poultry  Worker,  $1.65-1.85/hr. 
Renderman,  $2.75-2.90/hr. 
Sandblaster-Shotblast- 

Equipment-Tender,  $2.10/hr. 
Skinner,  $3.80-4.00/hr. 
Sorter,  Agricultural 

Product,  $1.60-1. 75/hr. 
Sterilizer,  $285/mo. 
Tire  Molder,  $2.50-2.75/hr. 
Tire  Recapper,  $2.00-2.20/hr. 
Tray-Casting  Machine 

Operator,  $2.00/hr. 
Utility  Man,  $1.85-2.80/hr. 
Washer,  Machine,  $1.50/hr. 
Wood  Pole  Treater,  $100/wk. 
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MACHINE  TRApES,  600-600 


Assembly  Press  Oper.,  $1.90/hr. 
Automobile  Mechanic, 

|90~'140/wk.  +  Commission 
Automobile  Mechanic 

Apprentice,  $1.80-2.80/hr. 
Auto  Service  Mechanic,  $80-^120/wk. 
Bicycle  Repairman,  $1.60/hr. 
Boring-MiU  Setup  Oper.,  $2.40--2.56/hr. 
Brake  Operator,  $2.60/hr. 
Brakeman,  Automobile,  $2.00-2.55/hr. 
Bus  Driver,  $2.1<>-2.46/hr. 
Bus  Mechanic,  $2.60/hr.  , 
Bus  Mechanic  Helper,  $2.15/hr. 
Conftt  ruction-Equipment 

Mechanic,  $3.15/hr. 
Const  ruction-Equipment 

Mechanic  Helper,  $1.70-3.15/hr. 
Cutting  Machine  Operator,  $2.00/hr. 
Diesel  Mechanic,  $2.25-3.25/hr. 
Cylinder  Press  Man,  $3.20/hr. 
Drill-Press  Operator,  $2.30^2. 45/hr. 
Engineering  Equipment 

Mechanic,  $3.75/hr. 
Engine-Lathe  Setup 

Oper.,  $2.15-2.45/hr. 
Farm  Equipment 

Mechanic,  |2.30-2.50/hr. 
Farm  Machinery  Setup  Man,  $2.35/hr. 
Gas  Appliance 

Serviceman,  $2.50-^3.00/^**^ 
Grinder  Operator,  $2.15^*2!50/hr. 
Inspector,  Floor,  $2.00-n3.00/hr. 
Laborer,  General,  $1.75-2.25/hr. 


Lathe  Operator, 

Production,  ♦$2.30-2.60/hr. 

Machine  Assembler,  |2.26/hr. 

Machine- Shop  Foreman,  Tool,  |2.60/hr. 

Machinist,  $2.25~2.86/hr. 

Maintenance  Mechanic,  $2.40-4.00/hr. 

Mechanic,  Industrial 
Truck,  $2.00-2.85/hr. 

Metal-Fabricator  Appren-  ^ 
tice,  H95/hr. 

Millwright,  |3.00-^.45/hr. 

Music-Box  Repairman,  $86-100/wk. 

Office-Machine  Service- 
man, $1.70-2.80/hr. 

Offset  Pressman,  $85-100/wk. 

Pantograph-Machine  Setup 
Operator  |2.30-2.45/hr. 

Printing  Shop  Foreman,  $495-505/mo. 

Production  Foreman,  $2.65/hr. 

Punch-Press  Operator,  $2.00-2. 60/hr. 

Sawmill  Worker,  $l.75/hr. 

Screw  Machine  Operator,  $2.10-2.70/01^ 

SetW^  Man  I,  $2.60/hr. 

Sewing  Machine  Repairman,  $2.00/hr. 

Shear  Operator,  $1.60-2.00/hr. 

Tire  Buffer.  $2.50-2.75/hr. 

Tool  and  Die  Maker,  $2.60/hr. 

Transmission  Mechanic,  $100/ wk. 

Truck  Mechanic,  $2.50-3.00/hr. 

Tune-up  Man,  $75-100/ wk. 

Turret-Lathe  Setup 

Operator,  $2.20-2. 70/hr. 


BENCHWOBK,  700-700 


Alteration  Tailor,  $1.60/hr. 

Assembler  (electrtc),  $1.80»2.25/hr. 

Assembler,  Production,  $2.00-2.60/hr. 

Bench  man,  $500/mo. 

Boxmaker,  Paperboard,.  $2.10-2.25/hr 

Boxmaker,  Wood,  $2.50/hr. 

Box-Spring  Maker.  $1.60/hr. 

Coil  Winder,  $1.80/hr. 

Dental  Laboratory 
Technician,  $1.0O-L90/hr. 

Drapery  Operator,  $1.35~l.eo/hr. 

Electric  Motor  Repair- 
man. $1.85-3.00/hr 

Electric  Tool  Repairman,  $1.70/h 

Fish  Lure  Assembler,  $l.QO/hr. 

Furniture  Upholsterer 
Apprentice.  $1.60/hr. 

Grinder-Chlppe'-,  $2.00/hr. 

Inspector,  Motors  & 
Generators.  $2.3072.56/hr.  . 

Lens  Grinder,  $l.eO-2.60/hr. 


Lens-Coating  Inspector.  $1.75-2.50/hr. 

Ma  tress  Maker,  $1.80/hr. 

Mattress-Spring  Encaser, 
$1.75-1.80/hr. 

Painter.  Brush,  $2.00/hr. 

Painter  Helper,  Spray,  $1.60/hr. 

Painter  Spray,  $2.00-2. 80/hr. 

Radio  Repairman,  $100/wk. 

Seamstress,  $1.50-1.75/hr. 

Sewing-Machine  Opera- 
tor, $1.45-1.60/hr. 

Spreader,  $2.20/hr. 

T.V.  Service  &  Repair- 
man, $2.50/hr. 

Tire  Mounter.  $1.8O~2.60/hr. 

Upholsterer,  $2.00-2.25/hr. 

Upholsterer  Helper,  $1.60/hr. 

Vacuum  Cleaner  Repair- 
man. $1.60/hr. 

Watchmaker,  $90-100/wk. 


8TBUCTUBAL  WORK,  fe  0-8  ft  ft 
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Antenna  Installer,  $2.25/hr. 
Assembler,  A\to.  $1.85-2. 15/hr. 
Assembler,  Metal  Buildings. 

$2.0O-2,60/hr. 
Assembler,  Production  Line,  $1.70/hr 
Automobile  Body  Repairman, 

$2.00-^3.50/br.  ^ 


Awnii  ir  Hanger,  $1.60-1. 75/hr.  ^ 

Body  fireman,  $1.75/hr. 

Build  V     Operator.  $2.5O-^.60/hr. 

Carpt     i  $2.50-4.00/hr. 

Carpe  ii  r  Apprentice,  $2.00-n3.00/hr. 

Carpeiit  r.  Finish,  $2.50/hr. 

Carpet  .     Rough,  $2.00/3.50/hr. 
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Cement  Masen,  $2.0a^.00/br. 
Cement  Mason  Helper,  $2.00/hr. 
Central  Office  Installer.  ^2.25/hr. 
Construction  Worker,  $1.75-4.40/b^. 
Crusher  Operator.  $2.50/hr. 
Electrical  Appliance 

Serviceman,  $125/ wk. 
Electrical  Repairman.  $2.5<>-4.00/hr. 
Electrician.  $3.00-3.25/hr. 
Electrician  Apprentice,  .$2.50-2.75/hr. 
Fence  Erector.  $2.00-2.5(>/br. 
Flame  Cutter.  Hand,  ^2.0i)/hT. 
Foreman,  Mobile  Homes. 

8.0(X)-10.m¥)/yr. 
Foreman,  Truck-Trailer 

Assembly.  $15(>-lT5/wk. 
Form  Builder,  $2.0(>-3.3o/hr. 
Framer.  $2.4(V-2.5()/hr. 
Glass  Installer.  $85-125Avk. 
Insidation  Worker.  J^2.00/hr. 
Kettlemuii.  $2.00/lir. 
LiUx)rer.  Can>ciitiy.  $1.75-2.50/11  r. 
laborer.  Construct  irm.  Jft2.(>0-3.00/hr. 
laborer.  Road.  $2.20-2.4<)/hr. 
lather.  $4.30/hr. 
Lather  Apprentice.  $2.25/br. 
Maintenance  Foremnn.  $070-1000/mo. 
Maiatenaiicc  Man.  Hulldin^'. 

$2AM>-2,00/hr. 
Maintenance  Man.  Factory 

or  Mill,  $2.00-3.3(>/hr. 
Metal-Fabricating  Kliop 

Helper.  $2.25/hr. 


Mobile  Home  Repairman, 

$1.85-2.50/hr. 
Mortor  Mixer,^  $3.00/hr. 
Muffler  Installer,  $80>.90/wk. 
Painter,  $1.6a-2.50/hr. 
Taiater  Apprentice.  $2.75/hr. 
Painter  Helper,  $1.6a-2.50/hr. 
Painter,  Roup:h.  $2.(H)/hr. 
Pil)e-Layer  Helper^  $2.50/hr. 
Plasterer  Helper,  $1.60-^2. 75/hr. 
Plumber  Helper,  $2.00/hr. 
Power-Shovel  Operator,  $2.00/hr. 
Roofer.  $3.10~4.70/hr. 
Roofer  Helper.  $2.2,V2.75/hr. 
St  niper  Operator.  $2.50/hr. 
Sewer-Pipe  Cleaner,  $2.50/hr. 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Helper.  $1.60-2.(K)/hr. 
Sijrn  Erector.  .l52.(K>-2  r)0/hr. 
Siiler.  $l.C<»/hr. 

Suit-Water  Serviceman,  $80/wk. 
Structural  Steel  Worker.  $2.80-3.50/h 
Tile  Setter  Helper.  $2.50/ hr. 
Traokman.  $2.90/hr. 
Tratlic-Sijrnal  Repair- 

umu.  $4(50/mo. 
Trailer  As.se! abler,  $1.7(»-2.4()/hr. 
Woltler.  Arc.  :h2.1f>-4.(K)/hr. 
Wilder.  Combination,  $2.25~2.50/hr. 
Welder.  Gas  Shielded 

Arc.  $1.8O-2.70/hr. 
Wt'll-Dipger  Helper.  $1.50-2.20/hr. 
Wrecker.  $1.75~2.00/hr 


MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS.  000-SHP© 


Ambulance  Driver.  $80/wk. 
Auto  Service  Station 

Attendant.  $70-100/Hk. 
Bagger,  $1.60/hr. 

Baling  Machine  Oper..  $l.(KV-2.45/hr. 

Bundler.  $2.10-2.25/hr. 

Bus  I>river.  $98-175/wk. 

Car  Cleaner.  |il.60-2.15/hr. 

Car  Rental  Clerk.  $1.60/hr. 

Chanffew.  $1.60/hr. 

Circus  Worker,  $1.25~1.00/hr. 

Concrete-Mixing-Tnick 

Driver.  $2  3SH-3.20/hr. 
Deliveryman.  $1.60/hr. 
Dispatcher.  Motor 

Vehicle.  $433-760/mo. 
Dump  Operator,  $2.15-2. 80/hr. 
Electric  Bridge-Or-  , 

Gantry -Crane  Operator.  $2.o0/hr. 
Elevator  Oper.,  Freight.  $1.6<)/hr. 
Film  Viewer.  $28(V350/mo: 
Food  Service  Driver.  $2.55/hr. 
Fork  Lift  Truck  Operator, 

$2.0(V-2.40/hr. 
Furniture  Mover.  $1.60-2.50/hr. 
Grain  Elevator  Man.  $2.00/hr. 
laborer.  Stores.  $1.6(V^.95/h1P. 
Lineman.  $L70-2.00/)ir. 
Lubrication  Man,  $70-120/wk. 
Marker.  $2.00/hr. 
Material  Handler.  $1.60-3.00/hr. 


Order  Filler.  $1.0.'>-2.10/hr. 

Packager.  Hand.  $l.«C»-2.35/hr. 

I'ackager.  Machine.  $2.<K)-2.16/hr. 

Parking  Lot  Attendant.  $1.25-1. on/hr. 

Port*T.  Tsed  Car  I^t.  $75/wk. 

Radio  Tet?linician,  $550-7()0/ino. 

School  Bu.s  Driver.  $2.50-3{)<Vnio. 

Service  Parts  Driver.  $100/mo.  , 

Stationary  Kugineer.  $37(haiil/jQO. 

Stock  Boy,  $1.00/hr.  y 

Substation  Oper.  Appren- 
tice. $1.97/hr. 

Taxi  Driver.  Percentage 

Tire  Repairman.  $  1.65-2. oO/hr. 

Tractor  Oi>erator.  $36CMno/mo. 

Tractor-Trailer  Truck 
Driver.  $2.0(V^.70/hr. 

Tree-Trimmer,  Groundman. 
$2.35-2.S0/]ir. 

Truck  Driver.  Heavy.  $1.9(V-3.30/hr. 

Truck  Driver  Helper.  $1.75~2.50/hr. 

Truck  Driver.  Light.  $1.80-2.50/hr. 

Video  Operator.  $100/wk. 

Warehouse  Foreman.  $90-100/wk. 

Warehouseman.  $2.50-^.00/hr. 

Water  Treatment  Plant 
Oper..  $2.70-2.95/lir. 

Weigher.  $2.40-2.50/hr. 

Yard  Clerk.  $3.2.5/hr. 

Yardman.  $1.60-2.55/hr. 
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Senator  HrM^ihuiY.  I  also  have  Ihe  testimony  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Ralph  Fitzgerald,  Cresco,  Iowa.  He  is  in  the  audience 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Upper  Explorerlaud  R.C.  &  D.  project,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  that  it  be  included  in  the  record  as  a  part  today's 
testimony, 

(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Ralf^  Fitzgerald.  Chairman,  Upper  Explorerland 
R.  C.  &  D.  CoMMrrTEE,  Cresco,  Iowa 

W*»  are  liore  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  Upper  Explorerland  RC&D  project, 
with  the  goal  of  rural  (lev4?l<)pnient  in  tiiis  live  (5)  county  northeujtt  Iowa 
area.  We  represent  70,045  rural  and  25,627  urban  people  located  in  more  than 
2  niiUij>n  aere.s. 

An  examination  of  a  report  by  the  C«.K)perative  Extension  Service  of  Iowa 
Stale  tniversity,  using  the  iJMiJ)  lowa  Ineome  Tax  returns  and  the  U.S.  De- 
par  I  men  t  of  Labor  inconie  Criteria  as  a  source,  we  tind  : 

(a)  That  of  Iowa  farm  population  are  economically  disadvantaged. 
This  is  the  starte  average. 

(b)  That  our  live  counties  however  range  from  a  low  of  19.8%  to  a  high  of 
33.SCr.  This  is  well  above  the  state  average. 

\Vc  feel  that  your  goal  for  rural  development  can  be  accelerated  most  read- 
ily l)y  making  lonjj-term  low-interest  financing  available  in  two  areas;  namely, 
land  improvement  and  acrieulture  orieMte<l  industrial  expansion.  The  term, 
land  impn)Vcment,  will  mean  tiling,  terracing  and  pasture  improvement  on 
ian<l  suitable  for  agricultural  use,  without  di.>turliing  the  wildlife  habitat  so 
necessary  in  our  tirea  to  realize  it's  full  recreational  potential.  As  an  example, 
one  of  our  ct)untie.s*,  Howard,  has  ai)pn>ximately  7().0<M)  a<*.res  of  some  of  the 
w»>rl<rs  most  productive  .s*)il,  with  drainage  so  inadequate  that  it  cannot  con- 
sistantly  |)roduce  a  profitable  croj)  A' corn  yield  study,  conducted  in  Howard 
County  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Dnmincl  of  Iowa  State  University,  show.s  that  on  his  test 
plots,  the  (ivi-mge  (.'orn  yieid  has  gone  from  47  bu.  per  aci*e  in  to  a  11)70 

yield  ot*  128  bu,  per  a<'re.  It  is  true  that  improvtKl  seed,  increased  use  of  fertil- 
izer, etc.  contrilfute  to  this  yiebl  increase  but  the  main  reason  i.s  earlier  plant- 
ing. nia<le  |»nssil)le  by  pn)i>er  drainage,  which  in  turn  allows  the  ground  to  be 
prepared  at  an  earlier  date.  This  increase  in  yield  will  bring  ui<»re  income  to 
the  farmer  resulting  in  a  return  to  the  government  via  taxes  paid.  Why  does 
this  condition  exist V  Is  the  Howard  County  fanaer  that  backward?  Not  at  alL 
When  the  bulk  of  Iowa  farm  land  wa«  tiletl,  it  was  hand  dug  to  a -depth  of 
t\]^o  (2)  feet  an<l  was  c<>st  shartnl  by  the  Federal  agencies.  Tlie  type  of  soil  in 
northeast  Iowa  did'not  lend  itself  to  the  two  (2)  foot  depth  placement— it  was 
simply  not  eiTeciive,  With  the  advent  of  niiiohine  flug  tiling  at  the  fnnr  (4| 
foot  level  it  became  feasible,  but  caught  between  the  rising  cost  of  tilii|p  and 
the  lack  of  suliicient  cost-sharing  money  at  the  federal  level,  he  wa.s  left  in  a 
liniln>.  Ttxlay,  .s2(M).tH)  per  acre  tiling  <Mists  plus  low  farm  prices  and  the  high 
nioney  market  is  not  an  encouraging  prosi)ect  to  the  small  fannly  farmer.  To- 
day's lending  practice?^  arc  so  restrictive  that  it  threatens  to  eliminate  the 
family  farm.  Only  the  wed -to-do  fanner  can  afford  to  use  present  means. 

We  therefore  urge  the  following  steps  be  taken  : 

1.  A  st>nree  ot*  long-term,  low-interest  ioans  be  made  available  for  land  im- 
provement. This  should  be  in  a  sufficient  amount  that  the  objective  can  be 
reached.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  such  a  plan  now,  but  it  is  so 
re.'^trictive  and  limited  in  funds  that  it  h$is  been  no  benefit  to  community  de- 
velopment. ♦ 

*J.  l*ossil>ly  a  more  practical  a|)proach  would  be  enabling  legislation  that 
wt)idd  allow  the  forming  of  a  localg Land  Improvement  Cooperatice  patterned 
after  the  R.E.A.  J?ueh  a  plan  would  keep  administrative  costs  at  a  minimnm 
and  ajlow  the  most  direct  benefit  for  each  dollar  spent.  The  established  rate  of 
2^c  interest  would  also  be  reasonable  for  this  project. 

Of  almr>st  equal  importance  in  the  realm  of  rural  development  would  be  slm-. 
ilar  type  loans  to  local  non-profit  civit?- development  groups  to  be  used  for  es- 
tablishing industrial  sites.  These  funds  would  be  used  to  Imild  railroad  sidings, 
roads,  water  extensions,  etc.,  items  that  cannot  readily  be  charged  in  a  lease 
purchase  agreement,  but  can  be  repaid  by  the  group  if  they  operate  the  In- 
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<lu8trial  site  as  a  bosinenH,  Community  money'  Is  being  raised  to  aid  in  obtain- 
ing induiitry  and  i^uch  uiean.s  hh  revenue  U)nd8  and  local  bank  tinancing  is 
being  Ui>eU  for  industrial  building.  Tbese  are  limited  to  the  degree  that  there 
i8  more  industry  available  than  local  tinancing  can  accommodate.  Selecttnl  in- 
dustry broadeu.s  the  tax  ba*4e  w|iich  in  turn  means  more  money  to  operate 
local  government 

We  were  pleased  to  see  legislation  being  introduced  by  Representative  John 
Culver  of  the  SetH)nd  District  of  Iowa  in  this  field.  We  urge  every  considera- 
tion be  given  this  bill  and  prompt  action  taken. 

You  migiit  .say  that  the  Small  IMisiness  Administration  can  do  this  funding, 
but  it  too  suffers  from  the  mine  restrictions  as  the  FJI.A.  Complicated  f(»rm.s, 
red  tape,  delay. s.  make  tbi.s  too  complex  to  be  usetl  by  small  rural  communities. 
We  feel  that  these  loans  should  be  made  to  an  industrial  group  rather  than  in- 
dividuals, been  use  these  groups  are  formed  from  community  leaders,  people 
that  have  an  investment  in  the  community  and  will,  by  their  continued^  inter- 
est, make  it  a  go(»d  Ion  a  for  the  Government  agency. 

The,  rpper  Kxplorerland  ItC&l)  c(»mmitttH?  is  not  asking  for  a  welfare  pro- 
gram even  though  our  proposed  project  can  do  nmch  to  prevent  additions  to 
the  welfare  r(»les.  We  are  proposing  a  rural  developnieiit  project  under  existing 
agencies,  prefernbly  u  pilot  project,  but  under  expanded  conditions  whioii  will 
result  in  coninninity  development  beyond  the  ability  of  the  local  people  work- 
ing abme.  Tiie  greatest  tool  that  can  l»e  provided  for  this  area  is  long  term 
loan'*. 

Is  this  areUo  worthy  of  your  special  attention?  We  believe  it  is.  The  commu- 
nity wiU  provide  the  initiative  and  the  natural  resources,  all  we  need  is  the  use 
of  additional  capita K 

Senator  IlrMi'iniEV.  Our  final  witness  in  this  rather  lon^  day,  but 
I  hope  fruitful  and  helpful  day,  is  Air.  Ilerbeit  J^'ikQ  of  ilonona 
County,  a  farmer  fronj  AVhitii.nr,  Towa^  v.lio  has  consented  to  rome 
and  talk  to  iis  about  a  problem  partially  within  our  jurisdiction, 
namely,  tinancing  rural  development. 

I  shoulc}  say  to  you,  Mr.  Pike,  that  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  ro- 
ponsor  of  a  Seuate  bill  S.  148:i,  to  amend  the  laws  governing  the 
"farm  credit  system.  Also  under  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1070,  the  President  is  required  to  repoil  on  possible  use  of  Farm 
Credit  Administration  to  finance  the  total  credit  needs  of  rural 
America  and  that  report  is  due  on  September  1.  All  of  these  reports 
will  come  fo  our  sulH^onunittee  i^nd  all  of  them  will  be  carefully 
evaluated,  we  hope,  within  tlu?  limits  of  our  ability,  and  we  are 
going  to  study  them  in  light  wliat  we  learn  in  the  "field  as  well  as 
what  we  think  are  the  needs  of  ^he  coimtry. 

AVe  welcome  you  and  thank  you  for  your  patience  in  waiting  so 
long  for  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERBEET  W.  PIKE,  WHITING,  IOWA 

Mr.  PiKK.  Thank  you.  Senator  Humphrey,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  understand  that  Senator  Allen  and  Senator  Belhnon  are 
also  osponsoi-s  of  Senator  Talmadge's  bill. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  kere  in  Siouxland  for  a 
"sliow-and-tell  time"  on  rural  development.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that 
a  taxpayer  should  have  the  last  word. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Pardon  me.  May  I  interrupt.  We  are  all  tax- 
payers. That  is  no  longer  any  unique  qualification. 

Mr.  EiKE.  That  is  my  primary  occupation. 

This  morning  you  had  a  look  at  Plymouth  County  with  its  good 
livestock  fanners,  to  the  north  of  Sioux  City,  and  with  our  back- 
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ward  weather  yon  probably  had  a  chance  to  help  get  tlie  ice  out  of 
the  hog  trouglis. 

I  farm  in  Monona  Countv,  south  of  Sioux  City.  The  west  half  of 
Monona  County  is  in  tlie  Missouri  River  Valley.  The  east  half  of  the 
county  was  formed  about  12,000  vears  ago  when  silt  blew  out  of  the 
valley  and  formed  the  river  blufe  and  tliat  deep  loess  soil.  It  must 
have  been  some  duststorm.  That  was  before  the  antipollution  laws 
and  effective  erosion  control. 

I  have  been  invited  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  discuss 
rural  agricultural  credit,  a  field  in  which  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence. Prior  to  World  War  II,  I  was  a  farm  manager  and  land  ap- 
prais(>r  for  an  in.snrance  company.  Since  retummg  from  military 
service  in  1946,  I  have  operated  a  large  grain-livesto'ck  farm  in  the 
Missouri  River  Valley  near  ^Miiting,  ^0  miles  south  of  Sioux  City. 

I  am  a  borrower-member  of  the  Sioux  City  Federal  *Land  Bank 
Association,  serve  on  its  board  of  directors,  and  represent  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Omaha  Farm  Credit  District  on  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  Association's  national  advisory  committee. 

Fortunately,  interest  rates  have  settled  back  to  more  reasonable 
levels  in  the  lust  (>  months.  Eight  percent  money  was  especially  ttard 
on  the  Federal  land  banks  because  tlvey  were  committed  to  borrowers 
on  long-term  loans  at  mucli  lower  rates,  some  as  K)W  as  4  percent. 

We  know  now  it  was  a  mistake  to  guarantee  the  interest  rate  to 
borrowers  for  long  periods  of  time  in  the  face  of  uncertain  money 
markets.  The  new  loans  have  a  flexible  rate  which  varies  with  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  bank.  ^  a 

Worse  than  high  interest  rates 'would  have  been  the  continued 
scarcity  of  loanable  fimds  we  experienced  in  1966.  This  was  due  to 
an  attempt  lo  dampen  the  inflationary  demand  for  money  and  hold 
interest  rates  in  line  by  rationing  funds. 

As  you  know,  Farm  Credit  legislation  has  recently  ])een  intro- 
duced in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  modernize  the  Farm  Credit  System  to  enable  it  better  to 
serve  farmers  and  ranchers  and  meet  their  changing  needs. 

There  are  two  items  in  the  bill  which  arc  closely  related  to  rural 
development  and  are  a  departure  from  Farm  Credit's  policy  of  serv- 
ing only  farmers  and  their  cooperatives.  The  first  is  a  propo.sal  that 
the  Federal  land  bank  be  allowed  ta  finance  nonfam  rural  homes, 
lionies  outside  of  incorporated  towns*  and  not  part  of  a  farm  unit. » 
This  will  fill  a  need  for  middle-income  rural  residents  because  the^ 
principal  lender  in  this  field,  the  Farmers  ITonie  Admir.istratiou^ 
must  restrict  it^s  loans  to  low-income  borrowers. 

Tlic  second  departure  is  tlie  proposal  to  finance  persons  providing 
farm-related  services — custom  services  such  as  combining,  aerial 
.spraying,  and  other  highly  specialized  farm  operations.  We  are  in 
effect,  asking  that  these  people  be  classified  as  farmers  thoiigh  they 
mav  not  have  crops  or  land  of  their  own. 

iluch  of  the  proposed  legislation  now  before  Congress  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  year\s  work  of  the  Commission  on  Agricultural  Credit 
whose  report  was  issued  in  Marcli  1970.  This  27-man  Commission, 
sippointed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  changes  in  the  Farm  Credit  System,  was  about 
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equally  divided  between  people  identified  with  Farm  Credit  and  ag- 
ricultural leaders  outside  the  system.  I  served  on  the  Commission  hi- 
cause  I  was  Chen  chairman  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Association's 
national  advisory  committee. 

In  a^  section  of  the  report  entitled  "Serving  Rural  America,''  the 
Commission  had  this  to  say : 

During  its  study  of  agricultural  credit  needb  the  Commission  also  took  stock 
of  the  opportunity  for  the  Fa  mi  Credit  System  to  serve  nonfarm  rural  resi- 
dents and  the  rural  community  .  .  .  Should  this  credit  institution  be  used  to 
help  meet  future  Capital  needs  of  rural  America  as  well  as  American  agricul- 
ture? 

The  problems  of  financing  rural  America  are  real  and  of  great  magnitude. 
Communities  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  difficulties  In  financing  such  cru- 
cial projoots  as  water  systems,  facilities  for  waste  disposal,  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  similar  projects  for  Improved  rural  living.  There  is  special  need  for 
credit  for  nonfarm  rural  housing.  .  ,  . 

The  Commission  would  hope  that  the  Farm  Credit  System  might  assist,  for 
example,  for  financing  nonfarm  rural  homes,  rurnl  community  needs,  and  rural 
cooperative  utility  systems.  Although  the  Commission  does  not  Include  in  this 
report  specific  recomnumdations  on  how  to  achieve  such  services,  it  does  urge 
that  the  System  consider  how  and  when  such  services  might  be  initiated. 

In  coiisidoring  any  proposals  that  Farm  Credit  expand  outside  its 
traditional  role  of  serving  just  agriculture,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  appoai-s  there  will  be  a  greatly  increased  need  for  strictly  ag- 
ricultural credit.  In  1970  farmere  owed  a  total  of  $55  billion  in  both 
mortgage  and  sliort-term  debt.  $15  billion  of  which  was  supplied  by 
£he  Farm  Credit  banks.  It  is  estimated  that  total  credit  needs  of  ag- 
riculture could  n\OTf^  than  double  by  1980,  that  would  be  over  $110 
billion. 

I  might  add  that  those  members  of  the  Commission  who  were 
closely  identified  with  Farm  Credit,  those  who  had  been  instnmion- 
tal  in  paying  off  the  Government  capital  from  a  peak  of  $638  mil- 
lion, and  seeing  the  Farnni  Credit  bank  become  wholly  farmer  owned, 
were  much  less  entlnisiastic  about  getting  into  these  iionagricultural 
'loans  th^in  some  of  the  outsiders  on  the  Commission. 

A  repoit  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Development  en- 
titled "A  New  Life  for  the  Country,"  the  little  green  book — came 
out  just  a  few  days  before  the  Commission  on  Agricultural  Cn^dit 
'met  to  consider  the  final  draft  of  its  report.  While  the  task  force  re- 
port included  a  chapter  on  financing  nual  development  n!ul  specifi- 
cally recommended  creation  of  a  rural  development  credit  bank 
within  the  Fann  Credit  System,  it  was  too  late  for  the  Connnission 
to  give  this  idea  amplication  in  its  report.  / 

wSuch  a  bank  designed  to  finance  rural  coininunity  needs  miglit  be 
set  up  under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  '/redit  Administration  and 
be  parallel  in  structure  to  the  existing  Fe/leral  land  banks..  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks,  and  banks  for /co-operatives.  Government 
capital  would  be  needed  at  the  outset,  but/  the  bank  might  in  time  be 
borrower  owned  arid  the  same  as  the  farmer  banks.  Additional  Gov- 
ernment financing  could  also  be  provided  by  expanding  the  activities 
of  the  Farmei*s  Home  Administration.  ^ 

'J'here  is  a  piwedeiit  for  the  Fai^m  Credit  Administration  in  the 
supervision  of  the  lending  of  Goveimment  funds.  During  the  depres- 
sion years,  second-mortgage  Commissioner  loans  from  Govenmient- 
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supplied  capital  wore  couplefl  with  first  mortgage*  Federal  land  bank 
loans  to  aid  in  refinancing  many  farms  ii#firiancial  trouble. 

Incidentally,  the  Federal  land  banks  now  have  a  working  agree- 
nie?it  v.'ith  the  FarnHM-s  Home  Administration  whereby  Federal  land 
bank  makes  the  first  mortgage  lotin  and  Fanners  Home 
Administration  the  second  moi-tgn^j^e  loan,  theivby  extending  Fann- 
ers Home  Administration's  limited  appropriated  Government  funds 
to  ser\'e  more  boiTowei'S. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  seeks  to  provide  a  way  in  which 
niral  banks  with  small  loan  limits  can  handle  the  ovenige  on  large 
loans  through  the  Production  Credit  Associations,  rather  than  city 
correspondent  banks.  ^Fany  city  bankers  now  have  hi*jrh  ur})an  prior- 
ities for  their  funds  and  are  no  longer  eager  to  get  involved  in  agri- 
cultural loans. 

Tliere  is  general  agreement,  T  believe,  that  many  rural  communi- 
ties are  in  "trouble,  and  tlint  lack  of  credit  is  one  of  the  reasons. 
Private  investors  tend  to  cliaimel  their  funds  into  areas  of  high  vol- 
ume and  low  risk.  Homes  in  the  open  country  and  in  small  towns 
have  less  zoning  protection,  have  fewer  public  services,  and  are  less 
readily  saleable  because  of  tlie  smaller  luunbers  of  people. 

Probably  the  credit  risk  is  greater  in  fiiVncing  rural  housing  and 
conununity  improvement  projects  than  in  either  urban  honsing  or 
agri(  ultural  loans.  T  woifld  expect  that  government  will  either  have 
to  supply  a  good  shure  of  these  funds  or  at  least  underwrite  the  risk. 

Tf  credit  is  not  available  to  replace,  homes*  and  expand  business  in 
rural  arens.  these  coniinujuties  will  degenerate  into  areas  of  people 
too  old  or  too  poor  to  move.  Landowners  who  are  concerned  about 
recruiting  capable  young  farmers  and  farmers  who  would  like  to  see 
their  own  sons  come-back  to  the  farm,  should  realize  that  the  quality 
of  life*  in  the  local  rontnninity  will  have  a  bearing  on  whea-e  tliese 
young  people  decide  to  locate. 

We  have  always  had  migraticn  from  rural  ai'eas  and  some  advei*se 
selection  in  that  the  people  who  could  get  an  education  tended  to 
leave  the  farm  and  not  come  back.  This  is  not  all  bad.  It  keeps 
farms  from  being  sul>divided  eve  it  generation  and  provides  better 
opj^ort unities  for  those  who  stay. 

The  average  farm  opeVator  today  is  over  50  years  of  age.  Inability 
to  retire,  or  unwillingness  to  retire,  on  the  pait  of  older  farmers 
makes  it  harder  for  youngfarme!*s  to  get  started. 

Nationally,  we  n>??y  still  have  too  many  people  on  farms.  Rut  in 
Iowa.  I  think,  we  are  at  the  point  where  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  farm  operator  replacements  is  caiise  for  concern.  So  far, 
those  eager  to  farm  more  land  have  offset  dwindling  numbers. 

If  our  most  capable  yomig  people  leave  the  farm  for  what  they 
think  is  a  better  opportimity  elsewhere,  ihen  we  will  have  adverse 
selection  and  fewer  capable  people  left  in  agricidtnre.  No  farmer 
stavs  in  the  hog  business  long  if  he  sends  his  best  gilts  to  market. 

In  our  county,  a  few  capable  voimg  couples  are  migrating  back  to ' 
the  family  faim.  Some  give  as  their  reason  that  the  increasing  hassle 
and  nressure  of  city  living  is  just  not  worth  it.  My  wife  and  I  de- 
cided that  25  years  ago.  At  a  time  when  the  cities  are  overcrowded 
and  saddled  with  problems,  a  rural  community  can  be  the  best  place 
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in  the  world  to  live,  work,  and  raise  a  family,  if  the  people  can 
ov(M;come  their  lack  of  numbers  by  working  togetlier. 

Inflation  and  rising  costs  have  made  it  difficult  for  both  the  small 
fai7n  and  the  small  business  to  survive,  because  neither  has  much  op- 
portunity to  spread  increased  costs  oyer  a  larger  volume.  As  the  sur- 
\  ivinjj  fanners  solve  their  cost-squt^eze  problems  by  getting  larger 
and  more  ^efficient,  the  small  town  businessman  finds  himself  with 
fewer  customers  and  insufficient  volume  to  compete  with  retail  out- 
lets in  the  larger  towns. 

Former's  have  a  stake  in  maintaining  a  trading  point  and  com- 
munity services  close  to  their  farms.  As  farms  get  larger  and  ruraL 
populations  decline,  we  ai^  faced  with  what  the  lesea rebel's  call  the 
"socfal  cost  of  space."  Services  cost  more,  or  may  not  be  available  in 
rural  an»as,  simply  because  there  are  not  enough  customers  to  cover 
the  increasing  overhead  costs  of  local  businesses  and  government  in- 
stitutions. If  retail  stores  continue  to  move  to  larger  towns  further 
away,  it  may  well  take  farmers,  even  with  better  roads  and  faster 
transportation,  as  long  to  get  in  town  as  it  did  in  the  horse-and- 
huggy  days.  On  page  10  there  is  a  table  which  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  1970  population  in  the  various  towns  in  Iowa.  Of  the  948 
Iowa  towns,  about  h.ilf  of  the  people  are  in  the  sjxteen  largest 
towns.  If  we  were  to  a.sstmie  that  tow^is  smaller  than  500  population 
will  have  difficulty  in  offering  a  full  complement  of  retail  stores  and 
providing  municipal  services,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table  498 
(52  percent)  of  Iowa's,  incorporated  cities  and  towns  are  too  small. 

(The  table  is  as  follows :)  * 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  1970  POPULATION  IN  IOWA 

Cities  Population 


Size  of  town  Numbtr       Ptrcent      Numbtr       Percent  Percent 


0  to  499    493  5?.0  115,343  5.7  . 

500to999  .                                              .  205  21.7  I46,g59  7.1. 

1,000  to  4.999--                        .    190  20.0  392,765  19.3  . 

5,000  to  24. 999.-                                         .  44  4.7  405.513  19.4 

25^0  and  over.    16  1.6  982.158  48.1 


Total  towns.   94«  100.0  2, 043^338  100.0  73.2 

Hural       747,127      26.1 


Total,  Slate   2,790,465    100.0 

Source:  Preliminary  census  data.  Iowa  Marketinf  Rtsoarch  Corp. 

Mr.  Pike.  Did  I  hear  Mr.  Wymer  say  he  felt  a  thousand  popula- 
tion was  about  the  minimum  size  to  attract  industry?  In  Iowa  74 
percent  of  the  towns  have  less  than  1,000  people. 

Like  the  buildings  on  a  farm,  a  strictly  rural  town  is  not  self-suf- 
ficient, but  serves  as  a  headquarters  for  the  surrounding  land.  Just 
as  fa?msteads  have  become  si*,  .his  in  the  trend  toward  larger  farms 
and  fewer  people,  so  will  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  * 

My  hometown  of  A\Tiiting,  with  a  population  of  about  600,  is  a 
good  example  of  one  of  these  many  small  Iowa  towns.  In  a  business 
way,  it  is  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  the  country  seat  of  Onawa, 
8  miles  to  the  south,  or  with  Sioux  City,  30  miles  to  the  north.  Cer- 
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tainly,  its  future  will  doponcL  upon  economic  activity  and  jobs  in 
Onawa  and  Sioux  City,  as  mucli  as  support  from  the  150  remaining 
farmei*s  in  its  09-sqaaie  mile  school  district. 

Whiting  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live,  supports  two  churches  arid  has 
a  good  school.  There  is  plenty  of  parking  space.  It  has  city  water,  a 
sewer  system,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  paved — probably*  a  million 
dollars  in  municipal  improvements  which  should  continue  to  be  uti- 
lized. A  reasonable  goal  for  WTiiting  might  be  to  strive  to  become  a 
high  quality  residential  area  in  the  strip  city  we  think  will  develop 
in  the  Missojiiri  River  Valley  between  Sioux  City  and  Omaha. 

One  of  the  frustrating  things  to  a  farmer  living  outside  the  city 
limits  is  that  he  really  has  very  little  to  say  about  a  town's  future.  I 
think  Whiting  could  use  some  help  in  zoning  and  plffiining,  e.sp6 
cially  to  find  out  where  they  are  headed. 

In  a  small  town  the  most  active  educational  forum  is  tlie  oof- 
feeshop,  the  cardroom,  and  the  pool  hall,  in  that  order  of  social  im- 
portance, and  I  must  admit  that  my  leadership  effectiveness  was 
diminished,  when  I  flunked  coffeeshop  for  missing  too  many  8 
o'clock  classes. 

Finally,  any  consideration  of  financing  rural  development  should 
include  a  look  at  tlie  Nation's  tax  structure  and  how  it  is  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  table  on  page  12  shows  the  tax  take  on  the  Pike  family.  I 
tried  this  out  on  a  friend  of  mine  and  he  said,  "Herb,  are  you  brag- 
ging or  confessing?"  But  to  me  what  I  am  paying  in  taxes  brings 
the  whole  tiling  into  focus  and  I  tliink  maybe  T  can  get  the  point 
across  using  that. 

(The  table  is  as  follows :)  .  ^ 

TAXES  PAID  BY  MR  AND  MRS.  HERBFRT  PIKE 
tin  percent  of  adjusted  i^ross  incomel 


Type  of  tax  1966         1967         1968JZ.'   1969  1970 


Federal  income    30.0  28.5  33.0  29.0  27.0 

Iowa  income         2.4          2.3  7.2          2.1  2.4 

Iowa  sales  tax.                                                                   .9          1.0  1.4          2.1  -  '  2. 5 

Personal  property  .   2.0          2.0  1.9          2.9  3.1 

Real  property.    .  ..       11.1  13.0  14^  20.4  24.9 


Total  taxes  paid     46.4        46.8        ^2.7        56.5  .59^ 

Property  tax  increase   m.o       108.0       120.0       Hl.O  14«.0 

Income  change,,..    100-0        94.0        98.0        80.0  69.0 


^Ir.  Ptkk.  Briefly,  the  table  shows  that  about  30  percent  of  my  ad- 
justed gross  income,  is  being  paid  in  Federal  income  taxes.  Only  a 
little  over  2  percent,  is  being  paid  in  state  income  tax  and  yet  there 
is  tremendous  resistance  to  increasing  that  tax  in  our  State. 

Senator  Htimpiirey.  And  is  that  not  deductible  from  vonr  fed- 
eral?  ^ 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes,  the  Iowa  tax  is  deductible  from  ones  federal  ad- 
justed gross  yicome. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  do  not  have  any  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  deductibility  of  the  heavy  federal  tax  traps  the 
State  when  it  comes  to  figuring  the  State  income  tax. 
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Another  intc^rcstiiig  thing  is  my  property  tax.  It  has  gone  up  from 
100  poi  cont  in  19(56  to  148  ptM'cent  in  1070.  o  tt  ^.u 

Senator  Beixmon.  Has  the  amount  of  property  gone  up?  Has  the 
total  numbo.r  of  acres  increased  ^  • 

Mr.  Pike.  No.  That  has  been  constant.  I  nnade  sure  that  that  was 
not  a  factor.  . 

Tlie  personal  property  tax  is  relatively  high  because  I  am  trymg 
to  food  the  minimum  number  of  cattle  considered  efticient  in  today  s 
fitrrn  operations.  I  am  feeding  about  300.  But  when  you  take  a  tax 
of  SI  a  head  on  those  steers  it  counts  up.  It  may  also  have  some- 
thinfr  to  do  with  Iowa  losing  out  on  cattle  feeding  and  the  closmg  of 
pa«'kin<r  plants  in  Sioux  City. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  have  some  nonfarming  investments,  oth- 
erwise, propcrtv  taxes  would  be  an  even  greater  percent  of  income. 
Note  that  our  ])roperty  taxes  have  increased  about  10  percent  a  year 
ill  rh<»  face  of  decreasing  income. 

Nationwide  property  tnxes  hav.e  reached  burdensome  levels  because 
of  the  increasin«jr  costs  (^f  local  crovernment,  especially  schools.  At- 
tempts to  shift  these  cosis  to  a  State  or  local  income  tax  meet  with 
n'.-i-*;iMce  1  ccause  of  the  already  highly  progressive  federal  income 
tax.  At  the  same  time  there  is  pressure  to  solve  an  increasing  nnm- 
lu-r  <>f  local  problems  with  Federal  grrnts. 
Senator  >rnXKR.  Can  I  ask  a  question  ? 
Mr.  PiKK.  Y(\s,  Senator.  ^ 
Se!iator  MtM.ioR.  We  have  the  agricultural  land>  tax  credit  on  the 
statMt  •  hooks.  Do  you  kTiowvotlhand  what  percent  of  that  is  being 
paid  out  ? 

.Mr.  PiKK.  It  is  not  being  fully  funded,  I  would  guess  not  over  a 
third.  If  we  could  get  a  more  equitable  form  of  tax  relief  for  farm- 
vr<.  \  hci'u'vc  farnKM's  would  be  willing  to  give  up  ag  land  credit  be- 
cause it  does  discrinrnate  in  favor  of  fanners.  It  was  a  stopgap  in 
the  carlv  davs. 

Senator  Mitjt.k.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  fully  funded. 
]Mr.  PiKK.  That  is  probably  right. 

.Senator  Mimj:r.  My  recollection  is  it  goes  down  to  about  25  per- 
ct'tu  of  full  funding. 
Mr.  Pike.  Yes. 

."^I'liator  MiTjKR.  Please  proceed. 

Afr.  Pike.  I  inink  the  dilemma  that  we  are  in  on  property  taxes  is 
that  whil(^  w(»  in  the  country  pay  a  high  percent  of  our  income  in 
pro[)erty  taxes,  we  are  getting  along  pretty  well  with  our  local  gov- 
t-rimicius.  Ill  the  cities  where  there  is  not  much ,])roperty  tax  on  the 
individual  except  his  home,  they  are  in  real  trouble  trying  to  fund 
their  inunicipal  governments  using  only  the  property  tax.  So  while 
the  individual  is  not  hurt  in  the  city,  the  city  collectively  is  hurt. 
W])i1''  we  may  think  we  are  paying  too  much  in  the  country,  toUec- 
tiv(»1  V  we  are  getting  along  pretty  well. 

Well,  at  the  risk  of  y)eing  considered  antiestablishment,' I  would 
like  to  propose  a  more  equitable  use  of  my  tax  dollars.  I  would  like 
to  ^e<'  mv  Federal  taxes  cut  from  about  30  percent  of  income  \o  20 
percent  of  income  along  with  the  reduction  in  Federal  grants,  and 
the  State  income  tax  increased  to  about  10  percent  of  my  income 
using  the  reductions  from  the  Federal.  Then,  the  personal  property 
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tax  mi^ht  well  bo  iOiminated  and  a  portion  of  school  costs  shifted 
from  real  property  to  a  State  or  local  income  tax,  so  more  people 
would  become  involved  and  l)e^ome  more  cost-conscious. 

Some  type  of  incentive  is  needed  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  make  greater  use  of  the  income  tax.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
any  good  to  reduce  the  federal  taxes  without  some  incentive  to  in- 
crease State  income  taxes  and  depend  less  on  property  taxe^. 

In  1966  an  advisory  commission  on  intergovernmental  relations,  a 
bipartisan  pauel  of  officials  represcuiting  Federal,  State,  county,  aiid 
local  governments,  proposed  that  an  individual  be  allowed  a  credit 
of  40  percent  of  State  income  taxes  paid,  to  U}  subtracted  from  the 
total  Federal  income  tax  otherwise  due.  Like  investment  credit,  this 
would  come  off  the  final  tax  and  would  be  a  break  for  all  taxpavei-s, 
not  just  businessmen. 

I  think  you  know  how  investment  credit  works  as  an  incentive  to 
businessmen  and  agriculture  to  modernize  their  plant  and  spend 
money  and  get  tilings  going. 

You  see,  if  the  Federal  Government  would  shift  10  percent  of  my 
taxes  and  let  the  State  have  it,  I  would  double  my  State  income 
taxes  with  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  Fedenil.  We  would  possibly 
get  away  from  this  remote  control  from  Washington  of  trying  to 
fund  these  projects  when  it  is  so  hard  to  manage  it. 

The  Federal  Government  will  need  to  continue  to  finance  projects 
that  are  national  in  scope  or  beyond  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
gov(M'nments,  but  I  am  concerned  with  the  increasing  nunil>er  of 
Federal  grants  for  projects,  clear  down  to  the  local  school,  that  are 
not  really  an  obligation  of  the  Federal  (lovernment.  VHxen  such 
funds  are  up  for  grabs,  unnecessary  spending  is  encouraged,  local 
units  arc  unabh^  to  plan  ahead  with  certainty,  and  are  often  left  in 
an  embrarrassing  financial  position  when  the  grants  expire. 

As  long  as  individual  citizens  are  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the 
funds,  the  most  efficient  form  of  revenue  sharing,  would  be  to  res- 
tru(  hire  income  tax  rates  and  keep  i  larger  proportion  of  funds  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  This  imbalance  is  the  cause  of  manv  prob^ 
lems.  l)oth  riiral  and  urban.  Too  long  the  Stat(»s  have  eaten  at  the 
second  table  when  their  ivsidents  are  furnishing  most  of  the  groceries. 

To  summarize : 

1.  Thoro  is  need  for  more  credit,  both  private  and  public,  to 
finance  development  of  rural  areas.  Possibilities  are  the  formation  of 
a  R  nral  Development  Credit  Rank  under  the  supervision  of  tlie 
Farni  Credit  Administration,  as  well  as  an  expansion  of  lending  ac- 
tiviti(\sof  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

2.  Farmers  have  a  stake  in  upgrading  communitv  services  and 
raising  the  quality  of  rural  living.  This  will  be  an  inducement  in  re- 
cruiting capable  young  replacement  farmers. 

3.  Fewer  fanners  on  larger  farms  will  make  it  verv  difficult  for 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  to  survive. 

4.  The  tax  structnre  needs  to  be  modernized.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  collect  a  larger  share  of  the  funds  and  assume  more 
resnonsibility. 

Tliat  completes  my  prepared  statement  Senator.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Hit^iphrey.  Well,  I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Pike.  ^  •  c 

I  have  a  concern  wliieh  I  must  exi  ress  to  you.  I  grew  up  in  &oum 
Dakota  and  my  father  was  a  merchant  and  our  home  was  first  m 
Doland  and  then  in  Huron.  We  were  private  owners  of  a  private 
business  and  still  are  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  that 
are  fine  business  houses  and  they  are  fine  people  that  run  them  but 
they  do  not  leave  any  money  there  in  South  Dakota.  Whenever  ymi 
want  a  contribution  for  the  college  you  have  to  write  to  New  York. 
Whenever  the  local  people  want  a  contribution  to  the  church  they 
have  to  write  to  Cliicago,  on  Philadelphia.  Whenever  they  want  a 
contribution  from  Humphrey's  Drug  Store  we  make  it  right  in  the 
town.  We  loave  it  right  there. 

When  you  talk  about  reducing  that  Federal  tax,  a  lot  of  money 
that  comes  from  inv  litUe  home  town  does  go  to  somewhere  else. 
People  get  paid  $250,000  a  year.  One  of  the  reasons  they  get  paid 
that  is  beoanS(*  thov  are  ablo  to  take  a  lot  of  money  out  of  Huron, 
S.  Dnk.,  and  when  we  pav  niivbody  in  our  State  it  all  stays  in  Huron, 
S.  Dak.  .     ^      "      ^  t.     .  . 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Federal  income  tax  is  that  it  is  the 
onlv  way  I  k\\o\\  for  some  areas  who  have  less  income  to  be  able  to 
share  better  in  what  this  countrj^  has  to  offer.  With  the  interstate 
corporation  and  with  so  many  people  who  are  no  longer  private 
ownei-s  but  really  renters  and  wage  earners  and  salaried  people 
working  for  somebody  else,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  equitable 
tax  is  tho  pro«rrossi\e  income  taax  in  which  a  larger  share  of  the  tax 
is  collected  bv  the  Federal  Government. 

Take,  for  example,  Delaware^  where  a  large  number  of  corpora- 
tions are  incorporated,  or  Connecticut',  which  has  many  big  insur- 
ance companies.  They  do  not  *11  all  their  insurance  in  Connecticut. 
They  sell  it  all  around  the j^^untry  and  their  executives  live  in  Con- 
necticut. Thev  make  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  am  not  angry 
with  thorn.  T  know  they  are  mostly  worth  it  even  if  they  get 
$250,000.  If  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  Federal  income  tax  on  all 
those  people  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  can  raise  its  State  income 
tax  on  those  i)eople,  that  means  Connecticut  gets  a  whole  lot  more 
money  even  though  a  lot  of  money  in  Connecticut  came  right  from 
mv  home  town, 

I  have  a  tongh  time  going  along  with  you.  Maybe  it  is  because  of 
where  I  was  l)orn  and  raised.  I  make  miich  more  money  today  than 
many  people  do.  I  think  I  ought  to  pay  more  tax.  And  the  only  tax 
I  do  Hot  like  to  pay  is  the  real  estate  tax  because  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  income,  not  a  thing. 

I  go  out  here  and  see  a  poor  farmer  that  does  not  get  a  crop  at  all 
and  he  has  got  to  pay  real  estate  tax.  Now,  he  coidd  be  the  richest 
fanner  in  the  country  and  no  crop,  and  he  still  has  to  pay  his  real 
estate  tax  or  he  could  be  the  poorest  farmer  in  the  country  and  he 
still  has  to  pay  real  estate  tax. 

I  Ix^lieve  in'inconie  tax.  I  think  you  ought  to  pay  on  the  basis  of 
your  ability  to  pay  and  if  you  earn  a  lot  you  ought  to  pay  a  lot  and 
if  you  earn  little,  pay  a  little.  ITntil  they  get  a  local  tax  structure 
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that  will  do  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  moved  for  a  plea  to  reduce 
F ederal  taxes  even  though  we  have  reduced  Federal  taxes  four  times 
in  the  last  15  years.  The  Federal  income  tax  has  gone  down  since 
1952  four  times.  Corporate  tax  is  down  from  what  it  was,  52  percent 
down  to  47  percent. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  about  these  tax  arguments  is  that  the 
only  way  an  underpopulated  State  or  onfe  with  less  corporations  can 
get  its  fair  share  of  revenues  is  through  the  Federal  taxes,  corporate 
and  personal  income. 

Mr.  Pike.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  we  are  in  agreement  that  the  in- 
come tax  is  a  fair  tax.  My  plea  is  that  by  reducing  the  Federal  a  lit- 
tie  with  a  system  of  cross  credits,  we  could  get  the  States  to  move 
into  this  held  more  than  they  have.  Somebody  recently  told  me  tliat 
Uluo  does  not  have  an  income  tax  and  their  scliools  are  in  real  trouble 

benator  Humpiieet.  Yes,  I  a^ree.  Tliey  are  trying  to  get  one. 
Pennsylvania  did  not  have  one  either.  Tliey  just  recently  got  one, 
one  that  was  not  too  bi^r  \  small  personal  tax. 

I  understand  your  point.  I  think  I  see  it  a  little  more  ckarly  now. 
Ion  said  in  snbstanre  that  you  wanted  to  make  sure  that  whatever 
drop  there  was  in  the  Federal  was  picked  up  bv  the  State  income 
tax.  My  only  counterpoint  there  just  for  discussion,  and  it  is  always 
worthy  to  talk  these  tinners  out,  was  that  in  some  areas  the  income 
aistnbution  is  so  dillerent. 

Take,  for  example,  Montgomery  Countv,  ]\Id.  It  has  one  of  the 
hin:hest  per  capita  incomes  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  it  happens 
to  he  jrovernment  mcome  as  compared  to  Wright  County,  Minn., 
where  I  live.  I  think  of  this  country  as  one  country.  liligration  itself 
tells  me  that  it  is  one  country.  I  consider  when  things  go  wrong  in 
(jKlahoma  or  Minnesota  it  hurts  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania. 

Anyway,  I  just  thought  I  would  toss  that  out  as  a  counterforce. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Are  farmers  borrowing  as  a  substi- 
tute for  income  or  are  they  borrowing  as  a  means  of  expanding  their 
operations?  ^ 

>Ir.  Pike.  I  would  say  it  is  expansion,  especially  if  it  is  real  estate 
credit  whioh  I  am  most  familiar  with.  Chattel  Credit,  possible,  in- 
stead of  income.  ' 

Senator  Humphrey.  Most  of  it  you  think  is  for  the  purpose  of 
modernization  and  expansion? 

Mr,  Pike.  There  has  been  a  terrific  pressure  to  expand  the  size  of 
farms,  especially  in  the  Midwest  where  thev  started  small. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  I  understand  you  support  this  idea  of  a 
rural  development  bank? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  we  could,  ves. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  like  the  idea. 

Mr.  PiKE.  I  think  it  should  be  separate.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
inix  It  in  with  existing  banlcs  because  the  problems  would  be  different 
Senator  IIumpukey.  I  understand. 
Senator's  ? 

Senator  Milij.r.  First  of  all,  I  very  much  appreciated  your  fine 
testimony  but  I  woujd_^like  to  add  a  footnote  or  two  to  what  Senator 
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Humphrey  had  to  say  about  this  shift  from  the  Federal  income  tax 
to  the  State. 

Suppose  that  your  plan  was  adopted  and  the  Federal  income  tax 
was  cut  back  and  the  Iowa  income  tax  was  increased.  Do  you  have 
any  assurance  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  Iowa  that  that  in- 
crease is  going  to  get  back  down  there  to  Monona  County  ? 
^  Mr.  Pike.  We  are  on  the  verge  in  the  State  legislature  of  a  fimd- 
mg  bill  for  schools.  The  schools  are  the  things  that  are  hurting. 
They  take  GO  percent  of  the  property  tax.  And  we  are  on  the  verge 
in  the  legislature  right  now  of  facing  up  to  that. 

Tliey  voted  a  freeze,  property  taxes  will  not  go  any  higher,  and 
something  we  feel  is  going  to  be  done  in  this  session,  and  it  can  go 
sales  tax  or  income  tax.  It  is  about  the  only  way  left.  They  will 
probably  go  both. 

Senator  iliLLEi^^JVell,  of  course,  that  has  never  happened  yet. 
That  IS  wliy  I  asked  you  about  the  agricultuiti  land  tax  credit.  It 
has  not  been  done  yet.  3laybe  tomorrow  they  will  change  it  but  quite 
apart  from  schools,  do  you  have  any  assurance  that  a  share  of  that 
State  income  tax  is  going  to  come  back  to  Whiting,  Iowa,  to  help 
Whiting  if  they  ha\'e  a  sewage  treatment  plant  problem  or  if  they 
have  some  need  for  low-income  housing  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  would  feel  it  might  be  easier  to  get  it  back  from  Des 
Moines  tlian  from  Washington. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  you  might  feel  that  way  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  thii  general  rovenue-shariug  bill  has  a  strict  requirement  for 
pass-through  of  a  fair  share  of  this  money  to  the  cities  and  the 
counties.  We  do  not  have  that  assurance  in  the  State  statutes. 

Mr.  PiKK.  I  realize  it  is  a  problem. 

Senator  Mili.er,  So  if  you  really  want  assurance,  I  think  vou 
would  have  it  under  the  revenue-sharing  approach. 

Now,  there  is  another  aspect  of  it  and  I  thought.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, if  he  had  just  stayed  with  his  first  argument,  he  would  have 
really  made  a  good  point.  He  cites  the  case  of  corporations  doing 
business  in  many  States  and  pulling  the  income  out;  if  you  come 
along  and  you  say  to  their  home  State  of  Connecticut  or  Delaware 
we  are  ^oiiig  to  cut  your  Federal  income  tax  so  that  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  can  have  an  mcrease  in  their  State  in -ome  tax,  the  lion's 
share  of  that,  I  think,  is  going  to  go  to  your  wealthy  States.  I  have 
heard  this  said  before  our  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Senator,  that 
under  that  system  the  rrch  States  would  get  richer  and  the  ooor 
btates  would  get  poorer, 

Tiiis  is  the  reason  for  the  formula  in  general  revenue  sharing 
which  has  three  factors-population,  per  capita  net  income,  and  fi 
nally  State  and  local  tax  effort.  I  nder  that  svst^m  I  can  tell  vou  that 
capita  mcome  and  about  middle  in  population,  but  our  State  and 
local  tax  effort  is  higher. 

This  is  why  Ohio  does  not  like  it.  At  least  the  Governor  said  he 
does  not  like  it  before  our  Joint  Economic  Committee,  because  their 
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St^te  and  local  tax  effort  is  way  down  low  and  yet  their  per  capita 
net  income  and  their  population  is  up  very  hifeh. 

I  think  if  you  will  look  into  this  you  may  conclude  that  the  e<iui- 
ties  Jire  with  the  revenue  sharing  approach  with  those  qualifications 
in  there  and  with  the  pass  through  in  tliere.  Without  the  pass 
througli,  you  put  yourself  in  the  same  situation  a&if  you  used  a  tax 
credit.  ■  j 

Anyway,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  It  is  estimated, 
you  said,  that  total  credit  needs  of  agriculture  will  more  than  double 
by  1080.  Are  you  talking  about  farmers  or  are  you  going  beyond 
that  into  the  area  of  agri-business  or  farm  related  business? 

Mr.  PiK^:.  No,  strictly  agriculture. 

Senator  Miller.  Strictly  farm? 

Air.  Pike.  Yes.  That  figure  comes  out  of  our  report  and  the  figure 
as  I  recall  was  around  $120  billion.  This  would  be  all  lenders,  not 
just  the  Farm  Credit,  of  course. 

Senator  Miller.  If  there  is  going  to  be  llliat  much  of  an  increase 
in  the  next  9  or  10  year^,  I  am  wondering  if  are  your  going  to  liave 
enoupjli  resources  in  the  Fann  Credit  Administration  and  the  bank- 
inir  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers  if  you  dilute  your  ef- 
forts'by  authorizing  Farm  Credit  loans  for  rural  housing.  Are  you 
going  to  have  enough  resources? 

Mr.  PuiE.  Well,  we  do  not  think  rural  housing  would  amount  to 
as  much  in  dollars,  but  to  take  on  financing  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives or  community  sewage  or  those  big  things,  we  have  some  reser- 
vations about  that,  unless  you  would  fund  a  separate  bank. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  if,  for  example,  this  rural  bank  Senator 
Humphrey  asked  you  about  were  established  by  the  Congress,  where 
would  that  leave  your  Commission  witli  these  two  recommendations 
tliat  you  alluded  to  in  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Pike.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  within  Farm 
Credit,  whether  we  should  get  into  rural  housing,  or  not.  Generally 
the  Federal  land  banks  in  the  East,  favor  it.  ^Th^  hsvve  a  lot  urbani- 
zation there.  They  are  hurting  for  farm-loans.  They  need  the  busi- 
ness to  keep  busy.  . 

Some  of  the  more  commercial  *^fanfn  areas,  they  liave  some  reserva- 
tions, and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  liard  fight  to  keep  rural 
lipusing  in  the  })enUing  bill.  I  mean,  if  vou  had  a  development  bank. 
I  would  think  it  might  be  moij^  logical  for  the  Federal  land  banks 
to  make  the  individual  farm  and  rural  housing  loans  and  then  this 
rural  development  hank  could  get  into  the  large  loans — the  commun- 
ity financing,  the  sewag**,  the  watar,  utilitievS,  and  even  busijiess  loans 
in  Hiral  areas,  .     .  ,  ^ 

Senator  ^MiLijER.  You  talk  about  an  individual  home  out  in  the 
rural  area  and  I  can  certainly  understand  that  situation.  I  am  sure- 
there  would  he  some  concern  if  outside  this  incorporated  city  limits 
there  would  be  a  big  housing  development  of  some  kind  that  would 
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be  financed  by  F^rra  Credit.  I  think  that  might  get  away  from  the 
ipolicy  that  you  are  really  advocating.  Of  course,  after  that  was 
built,  t^n  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  before  the  limits  were 
extended  out.  I  do  not  think  you  have  that  iii  mind,  do  you  i 

ilr.  Pike.  No.  This  would  be  more  than  individual  homes.  We  feel 
that  the  private  capital  and  Federal  Housing  Administration  will 
tak#care  of  these  zoned  housing  developments. 
Senator  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Bellipon  ? 
Senator  Bellmon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  a  former  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Oklahoi^a,  I  want 
also  to  object  to  your  proposal  that  we  do  away  with  part  of  the 
Federal  tax  and  go  to  a  higher  State  tax.  I  want  to  tdl  yoU  why. 

Our  State  has  a  State  income  tax,  also  a  corporation  tax.  Our 
neighbor  to  the  south,  Texas,  has  neither  and  already  our  State  has 
lost  a  lot  of  entrepreneurs  such  as  the  Braniffs.  Wlien  we  passed  an 
income  tax  years  back  they  packed  up  and  went  across  the  Red 
River  to  Texas  and  neVer  came  back. 

If  we  in  Oklahoma  "would  go  ahead  and  raise  our  income  tax  up 
to  10  percent  we  would  lose  a  lot  more  people.  We  have  to  stay  com- 
petitive. \Vhen  it  is  up  to  the  State  to  levy  high  incomii  tax  when 
vou  hiue  people  like  the  Tcxans  who  do  not  need  it  you  put  us  in  an 
impossible  situation.  I  think  if  Ave  ai*e  gomg  to  have  to  get  it  back 

/into  the  States,  we  have  to  do  it  through  i-evenue  sharing. 
Mr.  Pike.  \Vl\at  do  vou  depend  on  \ 
Senator  Bell»«^on.  \V  e  liave  no  State  property  tax. 
Mr.  Pike.  Do  you  have  a  local  ?  • 
Senator  Bellmon.  We  liave  a  school  district — mimicipal  govern- 
ments tliat  lev\  property  taxes  but  we  have  income  tax  and  corpora- 
tion tax,  and  aVwhole  

Mr.  I*iKE.  You  do  have  income  tax? 
Senator  Beu.mon.  Yes.  Texas  does  not  ha^e. 
Mr.  PikeI  Well,  Texans  are  different, 
t^enatoi*  Beilmon.  They  really  are. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  the  subject  we  just  talked 
about.  You  wprk  for'^tlie  Federal  land  bank.  Do  you  have  anything 
to  do  with  production  credit? 
.  Mr.  Pike.  Very  little. 

Senator  Bellmon.  In  our  State  we  have  an  unusual  circumstance. 
Apparently  the  Federal  Credit  Administration  was  set  up  to  pro- 
vide a  need,  a  source  of  credit,  to  agriculture,  and  it  came  in  at  a 
time  when  credit  for  agriculture  was  extremely  hard  to  get,  and  yet 
ovei*  the  years  it  seems  to  me  that  the  FCA's  have  become  and  to 
some  extent  Federal  land  bank  has  become  the  most  conservative 
loaning  agencies  that  agriculture  deals  with. 

Very  frequently  a  farmer  can  go  in  to  try  to  get  a  loan  from*  the 
Federal  land  bank  on  land  and  is  turned  down,  or  tries  to  get  it 
from  production  credit,  is  turned  down  and  gets  it  from  a  bank. 
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Is  it  your  thought  that  these  Farm  Credit  Administration  loaning 
agencies  should  the  most  conservative  loaning  agencies  around  or 
should  they  be  a  little  more  aggressive? 

Mr.  Pike.  Well,  they  should  be  solvent.  I  mean,  that  is  the  first 
requirement. 

oenatbr  Bellmon.  Is  that  their  objective? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes.  It  is  farmer  owned  and  we  have  no  subsidies  and 
we  have  to  remain  solvent. 

Xow,  there  is  one  tiling  in  the  Federal  land  bank  law,  chartered 
back  50  years  ago.  We  are  limited  to  65  percent — you  know  that 
thing. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pike.  And  we  are\sking  that  that  be  made  more  flexible. 

Senator  Bellmon.  So.you  are  in  favor  of  liberalizing  

Mr.  PrKE.  Yes. 

Senator  Bellmon.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happens  in  our  State.  It 
might  not  happen  up  here.  In  our  State  very  often  the  board  of 
directors  of  PCA  will  get  to  be  very  mature  gentlemen  all  of  them 
grayOiaired,  most  of  them  on  social  security,  and  they  would  not 
loan  a  dime  to  anyone  that  is  not  gilt  edged,  and  it  is  even  worse  in 
some  areas,  that  tney  all  wind  up  being  cattlemen  and  if  you  come 
in  not  owning  a  herd  of  brood  cows  you  are  not  a  good  risk. 

How  are  we  going  to  keep  that  from  

Mr.  Pike.  That  has  alwavs  been  the  best  way  to  borrow  money,  if 
vou  don't  need  it,  but  I  think — one  thing  our  advisory  committee 
.has  continued  to  recommend  is  that  we  have  some  turnover  in  these <i 
boards,  that  we  have  a  retirement  age. 

Senator  Bellmon.  There  is  nothing  in  the  new  law  that  requires 

It* 

ilr.  Pike.  No,  maybe  it  ought  to  be  in  there. 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  am  gomg  to  put  it  in  there  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Pike.  We  recommended  that  70  would  be  a  good  retirement 
age  for  all  boards  of  directors,  and  the  Omaha  district  is  doing  it. 
When  Omaha  does  it  and  other  districts  do  not,  that  puts  Omaha  at 
a  disadvantage  in  seniority.  \ 

Senator  Bellmon.  What  would  you  think  about  a  provision  that 
made  it  impossible  for  a  member  to  serve  more  than  two  successive 
terms  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  Credit  Commission  kicked  that  oner  around  a  lot 
and  I  remember  a  farm  leader  said  when  you  limit  the  tenure  of 
directors  you  destroy  farmer  leadership  because  the  hired  manage- 
ment sits  back  and  waits  until  the  two  terms  are  up  and  then  do  it 
tlieir  way.  ^  ^ 

Senator  Bellmon.  Do  ^ou' think  anyone  who  serves  oiv  one  of 
those  boards  o:f  directors,  if  we  put  on  a  two-term  restriction,  is  any 
more  indispensable  than  the  President  of  the  United  StatesL/ 

Mr.  Pike.  We  probably  think  that  is  about  all  he  can  t^KeT 
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Senator  Humphrey.  We  can  ^  have  more  than  two  terms  in  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  limit  on  a  Senator. 

Senator  Bellmox.  But  we  are  not'lendei-s,  Mr.  Chaiman. 

Mr  Pike  I  was  on  a  local  co-op  board  and  we  liad  this  two-term 
limit  and  the  argument  was  when  we  started  it,  that  we  have  some 
older  men  wlio  did  not  want  to  retire  and  I  think  tliat  was  ^he  rea- 
son for  it.  We  started  it  and  we  thought  if  a  director  was  a  good 
man  he  will  be  back  in  u  year  or  so  but  it  did  not  work  out  that 
way.  Once  they  served  their  two  terms,  they  did  not  seem  to  come 

I  would  argiie  against  limited  tenure  but  I  think  an  age  limit  is 
all  right.  Mavbe  10  years  from  now  I  would  feel  differently. 

Senator  Bellmox.  I  want  to  make  one  otlier  oomment  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Federal  land  bank  making  housin^floans.  To  me  this  is 
a  desperate  need  because  at  present  there  is  a  real  gap  between  the 
farm  operator  who  is  eligible  for  a  Farm  Home  Administration 
housino'  loan  anfl  the  one  who  is  wealthy  enough  that  he  can  build  it 
out  of'^his  bank  account  or  get  it  from  an  insurance  company  or 
some  other  source.  There  are  so  many  young  farmers  who  are  almost 
in  the  poverty  class  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  deals 
with  yet  thev  have  young  families,  need  better  housing,  and  ;y'et 
thev' cannot  Borrow  a  dime  from  any  of  the  conventional  loaning 
ageiicies  to  build  a  house  on  the  farm,  and  I  think  we  must  solve  the 
problem  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  in  the  law. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  share  with  you  my  pre]udices  on 
housing.  I  think  the  whole  housing  financing  program  is  upside 
down  I  am  a  man  of  some  reasonably  good  means.  All  mv  family  is 
irrown  up.  My  children  are  doing  well.  I  have  eight  grandchildren.  I 
love  them  very  much.  And  I  have  two  beautiful  houses.  I  rattle 
around  in  them.  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  doing.  AVhen  I  had  four 
children  I  couldn't  afford  to  have  a  nice  place.  I  lived  on  a  third 
floor^  a  lousy  room,  then  ^^-ented  a  part  of  a  duplex  not  fit  to  live  in 
and  that  was  what  I  had  to  bring  my  kids  up  in. 

By  the  time  they  got  arot^hd  to  the  pomt  they  were  ready  to  leave 
I  had  enough  money  to  afford  a  house. 

I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  country.  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  loan  money  to  people  when  they  are  having  kids  so  they 
can  have  a  decent  place  to  grow  up.  When  you  get  old,  you  do  not 
need  all  that  space.  5.  u 

I  told  my  sons,  go  in  debt  and  buy  yourselves  a  house.  Dont  be 
stupid  as  your  father.  If  they  won't  loan  you  the  money  get  a  second 
orthird  mortgage.  Get  a  house  while  the  kids  are  little. 

Look  at  the  number  of  people  tdday.  I  go  and  talk  to  people  in 
their  houses,  and  often  they  have  a  big  house  just  for  their  maid. 
The  kids  are  gone.  They  have  a  hundred  thousand  dollar  place  for 
the  hired  help.  When  the  beloved  children  were  growing  up  and 
your  wife  is  working  herself  half  to  death,  she  hasn't  got  enough 
room  for  the  kids  to  grow  up  in. 
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We  now  have  a  statement  from  Ray  A.  Rbdeen,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  ^^tockyards  Corp.,  which  we  will  place  in  the  re- 
cord at  this  point. 

(The  statement  and  exhibit  is  as  follows^) 

SrATKME.NT  OK  RaY  A.  RoiiKKN,  SkNIOK  \'lCV.  PbKSIDENT, 

Umtki)  Stockyards  Corp.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

My  imine  is  Ray  A.  Rodue n.  I  am  Senior  Vice  President  of  the  Tnited  Stock- 
yards Corporation,  which  owns  and  operates  ten  Terminal  Livestock  Markets, 
imludiiig  Sioux  City,  lowii.  J  liave  been  associated  with  the  livestock  market- 
ing business  for  43  years. 

Terminal  Markets  have  served  the  livestock  producers  and  feeder  for  almost 
a  century.  There  i«  no  industry  more  closely  allied  with  the  livestock  produ- 
cers tlian  f»urs.  Our  daily  customers  rei)resent  farms  of  all  sizes  and,  therefore, 
our  Miii'Kiame  is  to  all  who  take  an  active  part  in  producing  and  feeding  live- 
stock. Many  ei.'onumic  cliaUKt's  have  come  about  in  this  past  (h'cade  which  have 
brou;,'ht  about  a  couipletely  different  type  of  farm  operations  than  we  have 
known  in  the  past.  Each  oi)er:iti()n  becomes  more  technical  and  mechunized  re- 
<iuiriii>j  a  large  amonnt  of  capital.  In  order  to  finance  operations  and  have' the 
lanniT  to  continue  to  be  in  a  iinaacial  p«isition  to  continue  to  work  the  land 
he  bus  bfcn  force<l  to  pursue  work  away  from  the  farm.  Also,  it  has  brought 
about  a  situation  whereby  our  young  people  are  pursuing  other  lields  of  en- 
deavt.r  because  they  are  not  able  U)  accumulate  tinancial  backing  in  order  to 
Starr  farm  oikcratioas.  'i'his  has  been  very  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  av- 
erag<-  nm'  of  our  farmers  in  Iowa  today  is  58  years.  We,  of  the  Midwest  are 
very  ( !nse!y  aPied  with  r^'riculture  i;nd  if  ajLj-iculture  cannot  ;M)i,tiuue  to  draw 
youag  families  or  new  families  into  it,  it  c<mld  bring  ai)out  a  comiilete  eco- 
maaic  <iisaster. 

Competitive  marketing  has  not  been  resixmsibile  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
one  family  farm  but  it  has  raised  the  level  of  livestock  prices  reccive<l  by  the 
livestock  feeder.  To  substantiate  this  is  an  exhil)it  attached,  which  comi)ares 
tyiacal  average  hog  prices  paid  at  the  Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  with  those  iKiid 
at  Iowa  MiKl  Southern  Minnesota  direct  points  for  the  year  1970.  You  will  note 
from  t'.ie  statement  of  hog  prices  ot  representative  grades  and  weights  at 
Si<iux  City.  Iowa,  Iowa  and  Southern  Minnesot>a  direct  points  for  the  year 
V.UO  as  compiled  by  the  livestock  division,  Consumer  and  .Marketing  Division 
I  aire<l  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  on  Xo.  1  and  2  barrows  and 
gilfs.  2(M)  to  240  pounds,  that  the  average  pri<-e  at  Sioux  Citv  was  fUM  per  <-wt 
UKU-e  than  that  paid  in  Interior  Iowa  and  Southern  Minnesota.  Similnrlv  for 
N:^  2  tind  a  barrows  and  gilts,  220  to  240  pomuls.  it  was  75o  per  cwt  u'lore 
lor  No.  3  and  4  barrows  and  gilts,  240  to  270  pounds,  it  was  93<J  per  cwt 
higher  and  for  ;m  to  400  \nnmi\  sows,  the  average  price  was  KM  ikt  cwt 
higher  at  Sioux  City. 

This  price  spre;id  differential  in  favor  of  prices  paid  at  Sioux  City  is  more 
sigairtcant  when  one  realizes  that  freight  rates  to  the  consuming'  east  are 
somewlKTe  in  the  neighborhood  of  30(?  per  cwt  less  in  Interior  Iowa  than  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

It  is  the  position  of  those  engaged  in  livestock  marketing  at  the  Sioux  Citv 
Stock  \ards  that  any  program  of  industrial  and  agricultural  expansion  and  re- 
b)catu)n  of  governmental  he:ulquarters  in  the  Corn  Belt  area  will  aid  the  fam- 
ily  farmer,  eity  and  town  business  man  and  provide  employment  which  will 
<letiT  tiie  exodus  of  people  from  the  (N)rn  Belt  to  crowded  areas  in  our  nation 
People  will  migrate  to  areas  which  provide  the  best  job  opportunities. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  tlwt  we  can  expand  our  economv  to  make  livinir 
in  the  Su)uxland  area  attractive?  " 
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Any  sound  expansion  inuHt  be  bawd  ujwn  processing  the  raw  materials  that 
are  native  to  our  area. 

One  of  the  raw  materials  tmt  being  fully  utilized  at  this  time  Is  roughage  on 
our  farms.  This  fee<i  lends  lt»lf  to  cow-calf  production.  That  additional  feed- 
ing of  livestock  In  Slouxland  Is  necessary  to  maintain  present  packing  plants 
is  demonstrated  by  the  growth  In  packing  facilities  In  Iowa  the  past  ten  years 
as  compareil  with  the  Increase  in  fed  cattle  marketed. 

In  li)59  there  were  2,270,000  cattle  slaughtered  In  Iowa.  In  1069,  there  were 
4,130.000  head  slaughtered,  an  Increase  of  81.2%.  In  1959,  there  were  3,008,000 
^rain-fed  cattle  marketed.  In  1969  there  were  4,104,000  head,  or  an  Increase  of 
36.47c.  The  slauijhter  capacity  of  Iowa  plants  In  1969  was  5,955,000  head.  In 
order  to  run  at  capacity.  Iowa  packers  would  have  to  Import  1,851,000  head 
from  other  states.  Iowa  is  a  deflcieiicy  state  in  cattle  feeding,  as  far  as  slaught- 
ering: plant  capacity  la  concernwl. 

This  discrepancy  hetwe*'n  expansion  of  cattle  slaughtering  plants  and  cattle 
feeding  in  Iowa  is  mow  pronoimced  In  Northwest  Iowa,  Northeast  Nebraska 
and  SoutlieasI;  SSouth  Dakota,  when  one  realizes  that  new  slaughtering  facill-  ^ 
tics  have  been  const  nut  (Hi  at  Schuyler,  West  l*olnt  and  Dakota-  City,  Ne- 
braska, which  are  in  the  Slonxland  area. 

Exiuin.^hm  of  cattle  feeding  will  (convert  more  of  our  grain  for  further  proc- 
essing. Approximately  40%  of  our  corn  is  exported  or  use<l  for  pun)Oses  other 
than  livestock  pr(Khu'tion.  I4)wa  could  greatly  Increase  Its  livestock  feeding  and 
stlir  export  millions  of  hushels  of  corn. 

Not  tmly  will  expansion  of  cattle  feetling  through  a  steppeil-up  cow  and  calf 
prcfgram  benetit  the  farmer,  it  will  benefit  the  town  business  mun  and  worker 
as  well.  There  will  he  more  business  for  the  veterinarian,  the  banker,  the  feed 
manufacturer,  the  implement  nuin,  thu  lumberman — pra<'t;^cally  everylMxly  on 
Main  Street.  •  . 

X,,^v_„^vliat  can  the  Fetleral  government  do  to  augment  this  program?  One 
thing  it  could  do  would  be  to  release  soil  bank  acreages  for  cow  and  calf  graz- 
lug  the  year  around.  It  could  participate  In  granting  or  guaranteeing  loans 
made  to  farnuTs  wlu>  Want  to  get  iuio  this  program.  That  could  be  done 
through  an  agency  sucli  as  the  Snudl  Business  Administration.^ 

We  are  in  the  midst  of' t lie  cattl^»  slaughtering  center  pf  the  United  States, 
rn fortunately,  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  figures  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  to  the  nund)er  inspected  by  the  Sioux  City  Station 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  I  yenture  to  say  that  there  are  over 
3.(HXM»00  slaughtered  annually  in  the  Sioux  City  area.  That  means  there  are 
3.tHK>.(KH)  hides.  Tlx' re  is  no  maiomic  reason  why  beam  house's,  the  first  step  In 
tunnlug  leather,  shouldn  t  be  b)cated  in  the  Siotixbiud  area.  There  Is  no  eco- 
nomie  reason  why  tanner.^  shouldn't  all  be  lociitwl  in  the  Middle  West.  There 
is  no  economic  reason  why  shoe  factories  shoidda't  be  located  here.  The  only 
real  deterrant  is  th(^  dilTerence  in  freight  rates  on  hides  and  shoes.  Shws  can 
be  shipped  to  population  areas  enslcr  tlian  hides. 

Among  the  numerous  by-profhicts  from  livestwk  slaughtering  operations  are 
various  ghmds  n.sed  ]n  the  manufacturing  of  pharnmceutical  products.  lielnjr 
the  hul/of  livcstocky/laughter  in  the  comitry  should  be  conducive  to  the  estub- 
llshuiclit  of  p]i4niui>e(Mitlcal  h4>uses  in  Siouxland. 

Hut(\i:p^'<ippiyliouses,  as  well  as  slaughtering  plant  machinery  manufactur- 
ers, could  eccmiaulcally  i<)<'ate  in  Siouxland.  providing  freight  rates  on  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  products  are  U'^t  unfav(>ra'>ie. 

We  are  ifl  the  center  of  Agricidtural  America.  Yet,  our  governmental 
agencies  are  hea<bprartered  In  Washington.  D.C.  or  other  eastern  cities,  a  long 
way  from  the  Ileurt  of  Agriculture.  Why  couldn't  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  certain  bureaus  and  departments,  be  locatetl  In  the  Midwest?  This  re- 
location should  result  In  thfuisands  of  jobs. 

We  can  stop  the  exodus  of  our  young  people  from  the  heartland  of  the 
Vnitcd  States  if  we  will  provide  job  opportunities. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

That  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  hearing  today,  and  the  committee 
will  now  adjourn.  ^ 

(WliereuJon,  at  6:50  p.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned  to  recon- 
vene Tuesjidy,  May '4,  1971.) 


RI  RAL  DEVELOPMENT 


TUESDAY,  MAY  4,  1971 

U.S.  Skxate, 

Si;iU'OMMIT'rKR  ox  Rl'RAL  DE\i:L(^rMKXT 
or  THK  CoMMriTKK  OX  A(iKI(  TLTI  RK  AXD  FoHKSTRY, 

Venniflian,  Dak. 

'l1io  conmiittoo  met,  i)iu*siiaiit  to  rocoss,  at  9:15  ji.ni.,  in  tlie  New 
(Viitor  for  Continuing  Eduration,  X^niversity  of  Soutli  DuKota,  Ver- 
million, S.  Dak,,  lion.  Hul>ei*t  II.  Humphrey  (chairman  of  tlie  sub- 
committw*)  presiding. 

Present :  Semitoi-s  Humphrey,  Allen,  and  ^liller. 

Als(/  present :  K(»presentatives  Dcnholm  and  Al>ourezk. 

Senator  HrMriiitKY.  Tlte  Senate  Suheonnnittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment of  the  Senate  Standing  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
FoiTstrv  is  now  in  session  and  will  come  to  order. 

May  I  first  of  all  present  our  panel  of  Senator's.  To  my  left  is  the 
di^tin<ruished  Senator  from  tiie  State  of  Iowa,  Senator  Jack  Millei*, 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Senate  (^ommittec  on 
Agn(*ultnre  and  Forestry,  and  has  been  long  interested  in  and  an  ac- 
tive proponent  of  ]>ro grams  and  policies  for  rural  development. 

To  my  ri^iht  and  your  left  is  Senator  James  Allen  of  tlie  State  of 
Alabama,  likewise  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  one  of  our  strong  supporter's  for  all  programs  as  re- 
late to  the  health  and  well-being  of  rural  America. 

To  my  right  is  the  Congressman  representing  this  district  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  C'ongressman  Frank  Denholm.  The  Con- 
gressman will  gi\e  you  his  own  e.xpression  of  \  iews  today,  and  will 
also  share  his  time  very  generously  with  two  rej)rosentatives  i>f 
South  Dakota  agricultm-al  orgaiiizations,  ^Ir.  Ben  Radclitfe  of  the 
Fanners  Tnion  and  Mr.  Gary  Knright  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau. 

'I'o  iny  left  is  thf*  Congressman  fi'om  what  we  used  to  call  the  West 
Riser  area.  Congressm;in  Jan:es  Al>oui'(vJv,  who  was  witli  the  student 
bo(iv  and  facidty  a!id  other's  here  last  night  on  this  campus.  He  has 
kindly  consiMited  to  join  with  us  her'e  today  and  to  be  a  participant  in 
our  hea ring. 

r^et  lue  just  fuiickly  state  what  our  purpose  is. 

It  is  quite  oovious  that  America  faces  an  urban  crisis.  It  is  well 
known.  It  is  wr'itten  about  and  described  in  graphic  terms.  When  we 
know  that  To  percent  of  the  people  live  on  2  percent  of  the  hind  of 
this  great  republic,  we  know  that  there  is  an  imbalance  of  popula- 
tion distribution.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  next  M)  year's  85  percent 
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of  our  people  will  ho  livinjr  on  hss  than  2  percent  of  the  land,  unless 
\  there  is  a  change  in  population  pattern. 

It  is  estimated  that  we^ill  have  to  build  a  town  larger  than  Ver- 
million every  day  for  tli^next  ^^.0  years  unless  we  are  able  to  do  a 
little  something  l^etter  about  population  dispersal. 

It  is  said  that  we  will  have  to  build  every  40  days  a  city  the  size 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  jUvSt  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  population 
between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

I  think  yoiuig  people  in  particular  are  ai:)preciative  of  these  statis- 
tics ])ecause  it  is  iroing  to  l)e  tlieir  world*  r)5  percent  of  the  people 
alive  today  in  America  will  be  alive  in  the  year  2000.  Students  on 
this  university  campus  will  be  in  the  fullness  of  life,  in  their  period 
of  greatest  responsibility  as  this  Nation  approaches  the  population 
figure  of  27:")  to  300  million. 

So.  it  is  fitting  and  right  that  we  ask  ourselves  where  will  people 
live?  Will  they  be  crowded  into  the  already  overcrowded  cities?  Do 
we  really  believe  that  you  can  govern  a  city  the  size  of  Xew  York 
mIumi  it  doubles  its  ])opu]ation.  it  may  very  well,  in  the  next  25 
years  unless  there  are  policies  tliat  permit  us  to  have  wlutt  I  call 
fre(Mlom  of  residence. 

Can  we  learn  from  other  coimtries  ns  to  how  we  miglit  have  better 
population  distribution? 

This  is  ^hat  we  are  trying  to  look  at. 

Xow.  we  know  that  young  Americans,  who  have  a  college  educa- 
tion or  a  high  school  education,  or  a  part  of  a  college^  education,  liv- 
ing in  the  television  age,  livincr  in  the  a5/e  of  freedom  of  movement, 
are  not  going  to  live  in  areas  that  offer  no  opportunity  in  jobs  or  in- 
come. Xor  are  they  going  to  be  satisfied  with  communities  that  offer 
no  medical  services,  inadequate  education,  lack  of  proper  transporta- 
tion, leisure  time,  and  cultural  activities. 

In  othc.'  words,  we  are  trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  build  in  this 
country  the  basic  structure  that  will  entice  the  development  of  in- 
dustry, the  creation  of  jobs,  tlie  enhancement  of  or  the  augmenting 
of  ;i£jrriculturnl  inf^omc  wliirh  is  at  the  very  hnse,  of  course,  of  our 
woi'ld  economy. 

Xr)w,  those  are  sketrjjv  outlines  of  some  of  tlie  things  we  are  look- 
ing at.  If  we  had  all  of  the  answers  we  woidd  not  Ix*  here.  People 
ha\('  said  why  didn't  we  do  this  l^efore?  We  have  been  at  it  before 
hut  like  many  other  things,  it  takes  timo,  and  more  than  that,  it  takes 
a  sense  of  urgency. 

AVe  think  that  it  is  urgent  that  the  country  iret  on  with  ])olicies 
and  proirrams  that  j)rovidc  li vinfKsy>ace  for  ])eoph\  and  provide  de- 
cent living  conditions  for  people.  ~ 

T  said  to  a  group  of  faculty  this  morning  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  God  Almighty  intended  man  to  live  in  concrete,  asphalt,  and 
steel.  I  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  relationship  between  the  human 
i)eij|g  and  liis  physirnl  environment,  the  human  being  and  };is  social 
environment,  and  we  think  that  coming  to  a  great  university  campus 
like  this  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  hear  in  particular  the  views  of 
young  men  and  women  as  to  why  so  many  of  them  leave  our  mid- 
western  areas. 
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T  am  a  native  of  the  State,  as  yon  know,  and  I  have  a  great  senti- 
mental attachment  to  it  through  my  mother,  my  father,  my  brother, 
mv  sisters,  my  family.  ^Y]\y  is  it  that  South  Dakota  and  North  Da- 
kota, lose  population?  Wliy  is  it  that  this  wonderful  area  that  has  so 
much  to  offer,  has  not  tjttracted  more  of  the  young  people  to  stay « 
It  is  the  voung  people  that  provide  the  great  asset  uU.imately  for  tlie 
stn'ngthcningof  the  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  them  today  and  from  others  as  to 
what  it  is  that  thev  want,  what  it  is  that  bothers  them,  m  terms  of 
their  prei=ent  envirbnnient  here  in  the  ^Midwest,  in  the  heartland  of 
,*\.rfiGriCti. 

Our  first  witness  is  Dr.  Eohert  ^rorrisoy  of  Briar  Cliff  College, 
Sioux  Citv,  Iowa.  lie  represents  the  mid-America  association  of  col- 
leges, and  I  understand  that  Dr.  ]\rorrisey,  along  with  student  lead- 
ei-s  Bruce  Nolop  and  Tim  Barrv  will  be  with  us  today. 

I  might  add  that  I  notice  that  my  friend,  Sentor  Midler,  ahtays 
gets  ifood  rei)i*esentation  from  Iowa  wherever  we  are.  Senator  .Mien 
Ts  just  about  ready  to  whisper  to  me,  do  you  think  he  will  have  an 
lowan  testify  when  we  are  down  in  Alabama?  v. 

From  what  T  know,  I  think  that  will  most  likely  happen. 

Dr.  Morrisey,  would  you  like  to  proceed  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  J.  MORRISEY,  BRIAR  CLITT  COLLEGE, 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA  REPRESENTING  THE  COLLEGES  OF  MID- 
AMERICA 

Dr.  ^foHKiSKY.  Thank  you.  On  April  2.3,  1071,  President  Everette 
Walker  of  the  Colleges  of  Mid-iVmerica,  Inc.,  requested  by  meit^o- 
randum  that  all  11  colleges  in  the  consortium  participate  in  a  study 
of  their  [)r()specti ve  graduates  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  perti- 
nent information  to  this  subcommittee. 

Prior  to  that  memo,  I  was  asked  to  design  a  questionnaire,  analyze 
the  data,  and  prepare  a  report  for  this  meeting. 

1'rimarily  beciruse  of  the  time  constraint,  only  five  colleges  were 
able  to  return  comi)lete(l  (|uesti()nnaires  to  me  by  noon  ye.-^terday. 
The  five  colleires  represented  in  this  prelimiiuiry  report  are  P)riar 
Cliff,  Buena  Vista,  Huron,  Wpstmar,  and  Yankton.  From  the  corres- 
pf)ndenc(^  I  received  from  these  colleges  with  the  questionnaire,  I 
would  estimate  that  only  half  of  the  prospective  graduates  of  these 
fi\  e  colleges  are  represented  in  these  data.  One  probable  source  of 
bias  which  has  be/'n  noted  is  an  apparent  under-representation  of  ed- 
ucation majors.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  these  people  are  off 
campus  fulfilling  their  practice  teaching  requirement,  ^fany  could 
not  be  reached  in  time  to  complete  and  return  the  questionnaire  to 
me. 

My  point  here  is  that  these  data  cannot  be  said  to  represent  tlie 
responses  of  all  the  graduates  at  these  five  colleges,  much  less  the 
consortium,  and  the  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  responses  from  .316  seniors  wlio 
have  provided  much  data.  I  feel  these  are  worth  noting  at  least  in 
this  preliminary  form  of  analysis  as  long  as  the  above  caveate  is  re- 
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speotod.  Fnrtlior  analyses  may  be  done  if  more  studv  indicates  that 
the  data  are  representative  enou^rh  to  warrant  it.  If  such  analyses 
are  done,  I  will  see  tliat  the  subcommittee  is  provided  tlmt  informa- 
tion. J 

The  results  are  as  follows.  Question  1  :  ^\Tiere  is  youi  f^'  \^  of 
l)ermanont /residence^  T  will  n(;t  read  these  nil  the  wav'down  because 
I  realize  y(Vi  have  co])ies. 

Senator  ITrMriiRKY.  We  will  include  all  of  -this  material  as 
l)rinted  in  your  statement  in  the  record  and  also  we  would  like  to 
suirjrest  that  any  further  materi:\l  that  you  recci\ e  or  any  further  in- 
formation as  a  result  of  vour  questionnaire  be  uuide  available  to  the 
sul)committee  to  be  included  alonj?  with  your  testimony. 

Dr.  ^MoHRisEY.  I  will  do  that. 

Response  and  percentajxe  to  question  1:  Towa.        \  South  Dakota 

1. ").!:  Arinnesota  5.8:  Illinois  4.9:  Ne})raska  n..^:  New  Jersey      :  New 
York  -2.9:  Massachusetts  1.6:  Pennsylvania  1. .3:  other  ;].8. 

<v^uestion  2:  Where  did  you  live  "innnediatelv  before  you  bej?an  at- 
tcMdiiJir  this  colleire?  Towa  58.4:  South  Dakota  i;U:  Minu^'sota  7.7; 
lllinf)is  5.4:  Xobriiska  4.S:  New  York  :).5;''New  Jersev  2.6:  Massa- 
chusotts  1.9:  Pennsylvania  1..3:  Other  6.0. 

Question  \\  \  Whore  will  vou  be  livinjr  iuunediatel v  after  you  erad- 
iiate?  Iowa  45.1  :  South  Dakota  12.2:  Illinois  5.4;  Minnesota  4.2^  Ne- 
braska 0.8:  New  York  2.G:  New  Jei*sev  1.0:  Massachusetts  1  3-  Other 

2. ^.5. 

Question  4:  Where  wold  vou  prefer  to  live?  Iowa  25.3;  Colorado 
9.0:  South  Dakota  8.0;  Minnesota  .5.4;  Nebraska  3.8:  Arizona  3.2: 
Ilhiiois  2.2:  New  York  1.9;  ]\rassaclnisetts  1.8;  other  39.4. 

Question  5:  Why?  Friends  and/or  relatives  are  tl^ere  22.0;  job  op- 
portunities are  better  12.3;  climate  11.7;  less  crowded  liviu<?  coudi- 
tmn^  9.4;  recreational  opi>ortunities  are  better  6.3;  cultural  oppor- 
tunities are  better  5.7:  less  land,  water,  and  air  pollution  4.4;  hiHier 
salaries  3.9;  lower  cost  of  livinjr  2.4:  other  21.9.  ^ 

Question  6:  What  do  you  intend  to  do  after  vou  frraduatc?  Work 
70.5:  do  not  know  O.'O;  service  5.8;  drop  out  for  a  while  1.4:  other 
16.3. 

Question  7:  Do  you  have  a  job  secured  at  this  time?  No  72.6:  ves  o 
27.2 :  no  r(\sponse  0.2. 

Question  8:  Your  ajre:  Twenty-one.  40.6;  twentv-two.  32.0:  twen- 
tv-three.  6.7:  twenty.  3.8;  twenty-six,  3.2:  twentv-four,  2.6;  twentv- 
five,  2.2:  twenty-seven,  1.9;  tliirty-six,  1.9;  other  5.1. 

(v>nestion  9  :  Your  sex  :  Female*  53.0:  male,  47.0. 

Question  10:  Afarried  :  No,  65.6:  ves,  34.4. 

Q>uestion  11  :  (liildren  :  No,  74.9;*ves.  16.3;  no  response  8.8. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  time  I  was  not  able  to  analyze  these  data 
nuich  furtlier  than  what  has  been  presented  here.  I  think  it  perti- 
nent to  point  out  tlu\t  four  Eastern  States  are  in  the  top  nine  repre- 
sented by  {hese  siudenls.  About  9  percent  of  tiie  students  come  from 
those  State.s. 

Althou^jh  Towa  is  represented  by  about  55  percent  of  the  students, 
only  45  percent  plan  to  live  there  after  graduation.  In  general,  it  ap- 
l)eai^  tliat  the  students  seem  to  plan  to  live  somewhere  other  than 
their  home  ?ifter  graduation.  This  became  even  more  evident  when  . 
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they  were  asked  wheiT  tlioy  preferred  to  live.  Fifty-seven  different 

responses  were  given.  ,   _  - 

Even  though  I  knew  the  job  market  was  tough,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  only  about  one  fourth  of  these  people  have  jobs  sex^ured  at 
this  time  even  thonjrh  almost  three-fourths  are  planning  to  work. 
Graduation  is  ubont  3  weeks  away  for  most  of  them.  •  t  ,i  . 

I  would  like  to  nuike  a  few  comments  now  based  on  nriaterial  that 
has  been  presented  to  you  earlier  in  other  places  and  which  was  pro- 
vided to  ine,  _  ,  .  T 

Tn  refexence  to  former  Secretary  Freeman's  ;iomments:  i  agree 
with  Mr.  Freenmn  in  his  i)resentation  to  this  subcommittee  on  April 
21>  that  it  is  necessarv  to  develop  capacity  in  ri^ral  areas  to  provide 
)>asic  education,  as  well  as  training  and  counselmg  service  for  all.  1 
disa<rrpe  with  him,  however,  on  the  point  that  ntw  community  2-year 
colliw^  must  do  the  job.  There  seems  to  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
stitution^ of  f)rivnfe  liigher  education,  and  public,  in  this  area  and  it 
would  seem  finanoiallv  wise  to  suppoi-t  the^e  rather  than  creaie  new 
conmninitv  collecros  which  would  be  mofe  expeasive.  The  concept 
that  .  ommunitv  colloires  nui.st  perform  this  task  is  too  rigid,  waste- 
ful, and  expensive.  :Manv  existing  institutions,  both  public  and 
private,  are  performing  these  tasks  of  basic  education,  training,  and 
counseling,  and  mniiv  more  are  capable  of  providing  them,  and  are 
willincr  to  ])rovide  them  if  onlv  the  proper  forms  of  assistance  would 
be  made  available.  The.se  tasks  are  not  the  unique  doman  of  only  one 
kind  of  institution.  Thev  can  be  performed  by  many. 

I  suspect  that  our  situation  here  in  Siouxland  is  not  unusual; 
there  surelv  must  \w  manv  rural  areas  of  the  country  where  new  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  not  needed  but  where  new  ap- 
proaches to  such  education  are  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  former  Secretary  Freeman  s  presen- 
tation and  his  conunciits  on  a  new^iational  and  regional  planning 
network,  and  I  would  like  to  contrast  what  he  said  with  that  of 
AVilliam  (^uy,  (iovernor  of  North  Dakota,  in  his  presentation-on  the 
same  dat(\  the  comments  of  both  men,  I  feel,  are  pertinent  to  na- 
tional ])lanning  of  higher  education. 

Freeman's  plan,  T  think  most  metropolitan  plannei^  would  agre^, 
is  badiv  needed  and  offers  much  ])otential  for  orderly  national 
growtli'and  the  settlement  of  many  problems  caused  by  imbalances 
in  the  distribution  of  our  population.  ^  i. 

1  would  like  to  call  the  subcommittee  s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Guv's  i^osition  seems  to  be  laissez  faire  on  this  matter.  He  stated 
that  certain  cities  should  not  be  designated  growth  centers  and  that 
every  citv  and  village  in  rural  America  has  the  potential  to  be  a 
growth  center.  It  ai)pears  to  me  that  he  is  supporting  current  policy 
and  the  past  practice  which  got  us  into  the  position  we  find  our- 
selves today,  and  from  which  we  hope  to  be  extricated. 

It  is  my  i)osition  that  higher  educational  f?rvices  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  national  planning  which  Freeman  proposes.  Consortia 
like  the  colleges  of  mid-America  are  numerous  today,  and  they  are 
bringing  regional  planning  to  higher  education.  Most  States  now 
have  higher  education  commissions  which  consider  planning  to  be 
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part  of  their  bailiwicks.  A  national  planning  network  is  now  needed 
to  pull  these  individual  efforts  together  into  a  team. 

And  finally,  a  pertinent  article  appeared  in  last  Sunday's  Des 
Moines  Register  (May  2,  1971,  page  IT,  column  8)  which  I  tliink 
probably  depicts  a  typical  situation  in  professional  education  in  this 
region  and  other  sparsely  populated  regions  of  tto  country.  I  believe 
the  following  excerpts  should  be  included  in  the  records  of.  this  sub- 
committee : 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.— Nineteen  of  the  129  medical  students  scheduled  to  receive 
their  degrees  at  the  University  of  Io\*u  next  month  will  stay  in  Iowa  fur  their 
internships. 

I  repeat,  19  of  129. 

The  other  110  will  go  into  internships  elsewhere,  which  means,  if  p^  trends , 
continue,  that  80  percent  of  them  will  not  return  to  Iowa  to  practice  medicine. 

Bright  well — a  senior  medical  student — said  a  poU  of  seniors  Indicated  seven 
have  irternshlps  at  Broadlawns  Polk  County  Hospital  in  Des  Moines,  11  have 
them  in  ^owa  City  hospitals  and  one  is  going  to  intern  at  Cedar  Rapids. 

Mr.  Jerry  O'Siillivan,  Sioux  City  councilman,  has  informed  me  ' 
that  Mr.  Sidney  Slater,  an  administrator  at  St.  Vincents  Hospital  in  ' 
Sioiix  City,  told  him  that  probably  none  of  these  interns  come  to 
Sionx  City  hospitals  because  we  did  not  have  the  variety  of  ciises  to 
^  attract  them.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  \urietv  of 
specialists  here  no\^  to  serve  the  patients  who  need  them.  The^  pa- 
tients have  ^  go  elsewhere,  and  the  interns  follow  thein. 

To  return  to  the  article : 

Recent  studies  show  the  location  where  a  physician  practices  correlates  most 
closely  with  the  location  of  his  postgraduate  stu<lies.  Unfortunately,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  location  in  Iowa  is  not  great. 
JVhere  a  forced  r^ention  policy  has  been  tried,  it  has  never  been  successful. 

Officials  at  the  Univei;sity  of  Iowa  estimate  that  about  35  percent  of  the 
medical  college  graduates  remain  in  the  State. 

There  is  also  available  a  study  done  by  the  University  of  Iowa 
which  rou^2:hly  corresponds  with  the  results  and  confirms  th\^  out- 
miffratfon  of  medical  students. 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  bcin^?  allowed  to  present  tliis  material.  I 
hope  it  will  be  of  some  help  to  you  in  your  efl'orts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems surrounding  rural  development  and  in  inffupncing  a  national 
.  growth  policy.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  who  reside  in  rural  areas* 
especially  value  your  labor. 

Thank  yon  very  much. 

Senator  HuMPiniKT..  Dr.  Jforrisey,  we  thank  you  for  your  state- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  well  now  before  we  asic  vou  any  (juestions 
(     or  interrogate  you,  if  we  would  hear  from  our  student  witnesses. 
We  welcome  you.  Miss  Berrj\ 
Miss  l^ERRY.  Thank  yon. 

Senator  Huiviphret.  xVnd,  gentlemen,  while  ton  were  here  first,  I 
think  that  in  light  of  old-fasliioned  seiitiment*^  and  new  respect  for 
Women's  Lib,  we  are  going  to  ask  Miss  Berrv  to  lead  off.  Is  that 
agreeable  ?  j 

Would  you  like  to  make  your  commentary  now?  Give  your  full 
name  and  the  institution  that  you  represent. 
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STATEMENT  OP  MISS  SOJEAN  H.  BEBEY,  DAKOTA  WESIEYAH  mil- 
VEBSTTT,  MITCHELL,  S.  DAK. 

Miss  Bbrby.  My  name  is  Rojean  Berry  and  I  am  from  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University  in  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Whin  Terry  called  me  and  asked  me  to  make  testimony  on  urban 
and  rural  development,  my  first  thought— he  said  the  topic  would  be 
why  so  many  students  are  leaving  the  mid-west  and  first  of  all^  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  plan  to  have  the  mid-west.  I  do  like 
it  here  and  I  do  plan  on  staying.  Probably  because  I  hope  to  help 
make  the  Midwest  a  better  place  to  live.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ask 
some  of  my  fellow  friends,  at  Wesleyan,  why  they  plan  on  leaving 
or  why  they  do  not  care  to  stay  in  South  Dakota  or  even  in  the  mid- 
western  area. 

Of  course,  their  main  reason  was  the  opportunities  that  exist  here 
ai'e  not  perhaps  what  they  really  would  like. 

Also,  I  think  that  perhaps  one  of  the  main  values  that  we  in  the 
Midwest  have  is  lack  of  pride  in  our  area  and  I  think  this  is  where 
we  really  need  to  devevlop  it  in  gaining  it  so  people  not  only  want  to 
come  here  but  when  they  do  get  here  they  enjoy  themselves  and  do 
have  *this  feeling  and  a  desire  to  really  be — to  be  here  and  feel  ac- 
cepted. 

Another  area  which  I  think  is  veiy  important  is  in  our  education. 
Being  an  elementarj'  education  major  I  think,  well,  last  fall  as  a 
student  I  went  to  one  of  the  schools  in  Mitchell  and  I  think  the 
main  place  where  we  had  problems  was  in  communicating  with  our 
parents  because  they  were  not  educated  to  some  of  the  new  educa- 
tional systems  and  this  goes  along  just  because  I  think  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  SJouth  Dakota  are  very  conservative  and  until  they  can  be  ed- 
ucated, not  saying  that  we  want  to  change  because  the  change  needs 
to  be  (lone  but  tell  theni  why  this  change  needs  to  come  about. 

For  instance,  in  the  nongraded  school  system.  Why  do  we  need  to 
have  a  nongraded  school  system,  because  it  helps  perhaps  in  creativ- 
itifc  in  our  students  and  not  just  say  we  need  this  cnange  because  it  is  • 
going  to  make  our  South  Dakota  better,  but  tell  them  how  and  why 
and  how  it  can  make  it  better. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  just  in  educating  our  rural  citizens  to  the 
needs  in  making  the  Midwest  better.  And,  of  course,  my  first  thing 
was  I  think  just  having  a  lot  more  pride  in  what  South  Dakota  does 
already  have  to  offer. 

SenHtor  Humi>i!Rky.  Miss  Berry,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  your 
representatives  in  Government,  and  I  think  to  your  fellow  citizens, 
as  we  seek  to  educate  one  another  or  communicate— ^that  is  what  edu-  J 
cation  is  all  about — If  we  could  find  some  way  to  know  just  what  is 
it  that  uew  young  Americans  want  in  terms  of  where  they  live  ? 

I  know,  for  example,  that  one  thing  they  want  is  peace,  to  be  sure,  f 
and  1  know  that  thoy  would  like  in  the  broader  terms  social  justice. 

\\Tien  we  get  right  down  to  what  is  it  that  you  would  like?  What 
kind  of  an  environment  would  you  and  your  contemporaries  like  to 
have  ?  What  is  it  that  would  entice  you  or  influence  you  and  your 
associates  of  your  age  group  to  want  to  remain  in  South  Dakota? 
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Do  you  have  any  commentary  on  that  •  . 
Miss  Berrt,  Not  rijrht  at  this  momont.  T  do  have  some  ideas. 
Senator  Hitmphrky.  You  think  about  it  for  a  while.  ^Vhen  we 
.  come  back  to  you — just  let  your  mind  wliirl  on  that  for  a  while. 

This  is  Mr.  Nolop.  Bruce  Nolop.  Would  you  give  your  education 
and  institution  of  learning?  i 

J  STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  NOLOP,  PRESIDENT.  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  VERMI  .HON,  S.  DAK. 

Mr,  XoLop,  I  am  Bruce  Xolop,  University  of  South  Dakota.  Tliis 

past  Snndav  

Senaior  IIumpiiuky.  Wliat  is  your  title? 

Mr.  X(>r/>p.  I  iim  studcMit  association  president  liere.  This  past 
Sunday  I  had  the  oppoii^nnity  to  attend  a  federation  meeting  of  the 
Sonth  Dakota  Studciit  ^^ody  l^fesidonts  in  Pierre,  and  while  theiv  I 
brought  up  as  a  topic  of  discussion  the  fact  that  people  are  hniving 
rurni  areas  foi'  the  purposes  of  this  lu^ariuij:  today.  .Vnd  ina?iv  of  niy 
comments  are  the  consensus  that  the  group  n^aclied  concerning  this 
very  crucial  problem.  I  tliii^k  as  Senator  Ilnniphrey  said,  it  must  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  what  the  problem  is  and  possibly  some  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  AVe  found  the  pro})lems  to  be  somewhat  the 
following.  First  of  .all,  the  obvious  one  is  the  lack  of  jobs  and  this, 
of  course,  it  seciiis  cjuite  evident,  is  in  the  fact  that  many  students 
will  have  to  take  less  pay,  may  not  be  able  to  find  the* occupation 
tht'V  desire  in  tlie  aiea  of  the  ]Mid\v(»st^ 

But  other  areas  also  present  problems,  including  the  cultural  and 
s(»rv!(M*s  prov  ided  in  South  Dakota,  and  these  oth(»r  ^Midwest  areas. 

We  find  that  people  living  in  this  area  do  not  have  the  cultural 
advantaii(»s  that  you  would  find  elsc^wluM-e Jn  th(»  I'pited  Statics,  '{'hey 
do  not  have  the  oppoi-tunities  for  thcMitei^  and  e*\"en  the  morle  thea- 
te!*s  luwe  1^  to  ^^-y(»iU  -old  mo\"ies  showing  on  them. 

Yon  do  not  have  the  nightclub  atmosphere,  do  not  have  .the  social 
life  \vhje]i  can  <::unraiitee  a  good  life  for  thos(».  in  achlit'on  to  the 
service  provided  also  by  Go\"e!"nm(*nt  and  othei*  education  agencic^s. 

Also  education  as  Miss  Berry  point(*d  out,  .'^ccmus  to  Iiav(»  somewhat 
of  ail  inferiority  to  some  other  areas  around  the  country.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lack  <^f  government  ser\  ices.  IMie  ag(»rtcies  of  the  go\  - 
eriiment,  especially  municipalities,  do  not  seem  to  come  up  with  solu- 
tions to  the  prol)l(»tns  of  tlie  Nation.  This  is  another  n^ason  {)eople 
leave. 

The  tliird  reason  again  is  a  somewhat  obvious  one  and  that  is  the 
climatic  conditions  here.  We  find  that  South  Dakota  is  competing 
with  many  an^as,  many  of  which  can  provide  climate  of  u  regular 
kind  in  contrast  to  South  Dakota's  110  degrees  in  summer  and  riO 
below  in  the  winter,  rtnd  I  think  many  people  feel  the  development 
of  places  like  Arizona,  Colora^g-  Florida,  California,  these  other 
places,  with  somewhat  moderate  climates  are  somewhat  appealing  to 
the  persons  here. 

And  finally,  we  think  it  is  a  problem  for  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota that  I  think  they  are  more  conservative  by  nature  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  and  are  more  likely  to  resist  change  and  I  think  as^ 
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these  hearings  will  show,  change  is  the  thing  tliat  is  needed,  and 
many  I)e6ple  * are  not  as  responsivo  to  chango  and  as  Miss  Herrv 
pointed  out;  tend  to  resist  more  often  the  changes  taking  place. 

She  brought  outvie  example  of  education  system  where  tlie  n^slst- 
ance  is  there.  p 

We  luive  coinc^  n/  with  a  few  sutrgostions  for  iniprovoniont  wo  felt 
miglit  be  able  to  fielp  these  areas.  The  first  one  we  felt,  would  be  the 
development  pf  a  few  large  cities.  States  which  Imve  a  few — let  us, 
say  even  Nebraska,  wliich  has  Onialui  and  Lincoln---are  able  to  pro- 
vide some  of  those  Ciiltural  and  service  opportunities  which  other 
States  provide.  Just  simply  having  a  large  conmumity  located  some- 
where in  the  State  can  help  aileviate  some  of  these  prol)lems  in  rural 
areas.  Some  places  such  as  Sioux  Falls  and  nu^tro|)()litan  areas  ai-e  a 
definite  asset  to  the  ilidwest.  But  while  we  are  building  up  these 
large  cities  and  trving  to  have  a  few  metropolitan  areas  wo  must  see 
tha^  we  (h)  not  elirnina.te  the  advantages  whieh  are  already  prescMit 
in  South  Dakota. 

WV  did  not  tWI  that  industiT  was  the  answer,  that  simply  bring- 
ing in  industry  for  the  sake  of  more  jobs  is  not  what  is  desired  by 
Soutlj  Dakotaiis.  The  advantage  of  South  Dakota  aiul  the  advantage 
of  this  Midwest  area  are  the  environmental  conditions  to  a  de<>W'e 
and  if  in(histry  is  brougiit  in  and  any  type  of  opportmiities  iilv 
brought  in,  they  must  iu)t  subtract  from  the  already  various  advan- 
ta;r**s  i>n'st'!tt  )\vn\ 

And  we  especially  wanted  to  point  out  we  do  not  feel  that  crowd- 
ing our  people  into  those  cities  and  trying  to  provide  the  high-?-»-e 
complexes  is* he  answer  either,  tliat  while  this  development  should 
take  i)laee  it  sliould  l)e  well  organized  and  planninl  development. 

The  next  point  we  brought  out  was  the  lack  of  leadership  in  the 
State.  It  siMMUs  our  State  l(\irislatin*e  and  some  of  tlie  leadei's  (if  the 
State  are  bogged  down  in  some  of  the  past  tradition.  We  need  an  in- 
flux of  new  Icnulei'S,  people  who  are  willing  to  utake  ciiiMigis  and 
willing  to  present  new  ideas. 

.  In  this  rcfrai'd  1  think  that  the  idea  prci^ented  by  .St^uilor  [fum- 
phrey  is  pertinent,  the^lea  coiu'erning  havinjj^  young  people  to  have 
an  o?)TH)rtu!^ '^v  es])eeia]l\*  in  nVv^tropolitan  goN'tMiuuent,  to  have  in.- 
ternships  to  find  out  exact Jy  how  goverimuuit  policies  me  made  at  a 
young  a.ge,  whieli  will  , perm  it  them  to  stay  in  this  area  to  answei- 
some  of  th(^  i)roblems,  ahd  once  we  come  i)ack  to  this  area,  try  to 
eome  up  witli  soirte  of  the  answers  to  these  (piestions. 

Finally,'  T  think  we  are  "going  to  need  money.  We  are  going  to 
iuhhI  moiM\v  to  suppoiit  some  of  these  servie(^s.  For  example,  it  was 
pointed  out  the  numWr  of  medical  st^tdents  who  are  going  to  be 
leaving  tluv. State.  I  think  the  fact  that  persons  can  achieve- the  same 
type  of  medical  services  which  they  cannot  find  elsewhere,  for  exam- 
ple, man V  areas  have  oiu^  dm^tor  covering  a  large  rural  ai*(»a  and  this 
is  a  definite  problem.  Although  Miss  Berry  mentioned  we  need 
priorities  we  also  need  iU'W  resonrres.  We  have  got  to  do  things 
pragmatically  also  and  we  are  going  to  need  some  type  of  Federal 
funding  wherever  this  money  is  going  to  come  from,  some  type  of 
supplement  to  provide  the  services  for  the  people  in  this  area. 

These  are  basically  the  findings  that  we  reached  at  this  meeting. 
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Senator  Humphret.  I  surely  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Nolop. 
May  I  just  .say  again  because  of  your  role  of  leadersliip  of  the  stu- 
dent association  you  could  perform  a  very  valuable  service  by  taking 
this  particular  point  that  you  have  made  now,  I  mean  this  initial 
presentation,  buildin<j:  on  it,  asking  through  the  student  association 
to  irive  US  more  of  thoir  ideas  in  groiiter  deptli. 

I  will  come  back  to  you. 

The  next  gentleman  is  Mr  .Tim  Barry.  Tim,  where  is  your  school  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  TIM  BARRY,  BRIAR  CLIFF  COLLEGE.  SIOUX  CITY, 
IOWA,  AND  PRESIDENT,  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION, 
COLLEGES  OF  MID- AMERICA 

Mr.  B.ARRY.  Sir,  I  represent  tlie  Colleges  .of  ^fid- America  Student 
Government  Associntion.  I  am  presi(lc:it  and  I  personally  attend 
Briar  Cliff  Cqllej^e.  Sioux  Citv,  Iowa. 

Keceiitly  T  attended  a  meetinjr  at  Southwest  Baptist  College  where 
we  tried  to  brin^2^  in  all  of  the  student  body  presidents  of  e\ery 
siniill  colleire  in  tlie  Midwest  to  talk  nhont  common  problems.  The 
initial  problem  we  encountered  was  one  of  communication.  I  think 
tliat  is  basically  the  problem  that  we  are  havin^r  in  the  ]\fidwest 
today. 

First  of  all,  I  think  my  presentation  more  than  my  two  collea^rHes, 
would  be  more  of  what  I  would  like  to  see,  more  than  what  actually 
is. 

Basically,  I  think  the  first' thing  to  do  is  sit  down  and  analyze  our 
problems.  I  think  that  is  what  yon  gentlemen  are  doing.  That  is 
what  I  hope  my  role  is.  Yesterday  you  attended  a  meeting  at  I^e 
Afars.  Town,  if  T  am  not  mistaken,  tn  Le  Afai-s  is  a  small  college 
called  Westmar  College,  part  of  our  consortium.  I  would  like  to  see 
you  gentlemen  after  yon  analyze  your  problems,  possibly  give  money 
back  to  .small  colleges  and  let  them  research  the  community  problems 
that  tlu'V  are  having  in  the  rural  areas  as  well  as  the  rural  areas 
around  them  and  possibly  in  bringing  together  all  the  integral  parts 
of  the  college  coinmtmity  as  well  as  the  community  itself,  the  farm- 
ing community,  and  the  hinterlands,  you  will  possibly  ])ridge  the 
ireiHM-ation  gao.  talk  a])out  common  pro) )1  ems.  and  yet  in  ivtiirn  vou 
will  receive  a  feedback. 

T  thlT'.k  that  would  ])e  possibly  one  way  that  you  could  alleviate  a< 
lot  of  the  problems  I  think  involving  especially  farming  communi- 
ties and  in  our  particular  situation  would  be  very  apropos  to  solid 
communication. 

Often  colleges  in  our  part  of  the  country  do  not  have  the  commu- 
nication with  the  actual  people  in  the  cities  and  the  towns  that  they 
should  have,  and  at  least  it  has  been  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  past 
when  Government  funds  have  been  given  to  study  rural  areas,  they 
have  been  iriven  to  major  State  universities  and  often  as  in  the  ca.se, 
say,  like  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  or  Wisconsin, 
with  Afadison,  the.se  are  urban  areas  and  the  people  do  not  get  out 
and  meet  the  faiTning  community,  or  meet  the  small  town  business- 
man who  is  the  core  of  the  community,  the  civic  leaders,  Bov  Scouts, 
et  cetera. 
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So,  1  would  feel,  that  possibly  communication  can  bo  gained 
through  this. 

Talking  about  my  own  individual  situation.  I  have  r^^cepted  a  job 
here  next  year  in  the  Midwest,  but  T  am  one  of  the  few,  as  Dr.  Mor- 
risey  pointed  out,  that  do  have  a  present  position.  I  think  seniors  in 
college — people  are  really  facing  an  awful  crisis  because  if  there  are 
not  ]obs  the  only  tiling  to  do  is  not  to  take  a  job  or  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school,  a  big  hole  so  far  as  finances  are  concerned,  and  con- 
tinue your  education  hoping  tliat  2  years  after  your  master  s  degree 
has  been  attained  there  are  job  openings. 

Well,  in  the  Midwest  we  do  not  have  a  huge  number  of  graduate 
schools.  On  the  east  coast,  west  coast,  they  have  got  graduate  schools 
in  practically  every  university.  Towa  has  a  lot  of  small  colleges  but 
several  of  them  do  not  offer  graduate  programs.  We  have  to  go  to 
Iowa  or  Iowa  State. 

Well,  possibly  we  find  the  problems  there  that  we  find  in  our  own 
schools  and  we  go  outside  the  Midwest. 

I  would  agree  with  Bruce  when  he  suggested  the  social  and  cul- 
tural aspects  of  the  Midwest  and  I  think  that  the  coljeges  are  a  rep- 
resentation of  learning  and  learning  is  where  everything  is  at,  to 
say,  and  learning  involves  cultural  and  social  aspects  as  well  as  the 
academic  environment. 

Possibly  through  government  funds  tlie  colleges  can  become  a 
place  of  social,  cultural,  and  academic  endeavors.  As  they  are  now 
they  are  just  more  academic  areas  than  anything  else.  So  possibly  I 
am  asking  for  more  money,  I  guess,  more  than  anything  else,  to  de- 
velop these  programs  and  I  am  sure  they  have  been  brought  up  be- 
fore but  I  feel  that  in  my  role  bf  representing  10,000  students  in  10 
colleges  that  I  have  had  to  say  this  because  I  have  a  communications 
problem  with  them  as  much  as  you  kre  having  with  me. 

We  have  to  sit  down,  we  have  to  analyze  our  problems,  draw  up 
priorities  and  then  move  from  there. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  has  made  any  sense  but  this  is  my  statement. 

Senator  Humpiiret.  I  think  it  has  made  a  lot  of  sense.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  you. 

Let  me  just  start  off  here  and  then  I  am  going  to  yield  to  Senator 
Miller  and  Senator  Alleni.  Just  a  couple  of  suggestions. 

We  are  in  a  dialog  here  and  we  are  not  in  an  argument.  We  are 
just  visiting. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  from  the  three  of  our  young  stu- 
dent leaders,  when  you  go  back  to  your  Midwest  association,  your 
consortium,  if  you  could  kind  of  put  down  somewhere,  after  careful 
discussion,  the  pros  and  the  cons,  Xo.  1,  what  is  it  that  young  people 
really  want  in  terms  of  the  elements  of  the  criteria  or  the  character- 
istics of  where  they  are  going  to  live  ?  What  would  you  like  to  have? 
What  is  your  idea  of  a  community  that  would  fit  your  needs,  the 
economic  needs,  the  .social  needs,  the  environmental  needs. 

I  think  this  is  where  we  really  ought  to  start  because  quite 
frankly,  an  awful  lot  of  people  we  have  talked  to  are  not  going  to 
be  arounij  here  long.  I  have  been  sipping  on  Geritol  in  the  hopes 
that  I  would  last  for  a  little  while,  but  I  think  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  need  to  be  looking  at  all  of  this  problem,  particu- 
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larly  the  probliMii  of  what  we  call  national  growth  policy,  in  terms 
of  what  young  people  have  in  mind,  what  kind  of  a  country  do  you 
want,  in  terms  of  its  population  distribution?  What  kind  of  country 
do  you  want  in  terms  of  economic  opportunities?  What  kind  of 
country  do  you  want — how  would  you  like  to  have  it  in  the  com- 
munity where  jou  would  like  to  live,  in  terms  of  social  activities, 
cultural  activities,  which  by  the  way,  is  becoming  ever-more  impor- 
tant as  all  three  of  you  have  emphasized,  and  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  your  judgments. 

Then  after  vpu  have  kind  of  gotten  down  the  ideal  community, 
wliat  you  would  like,  then  ask  youi-self  what  are  the  assets  that  we 
have  in  these  areas  that  you  are  familiar  with  ?  Some  of  them  have 
l)een  stated  here.  There  surely  is  space,  and,  of  coui'se,  one  way  that 
you  get  to  appreciate  the  assets  you  have  is  to  go  some  place  else  to 
find  out  what  they  are  up  against. 

Whfet  are  the  positive  values  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  South  Dakota, 
Xorth  Dakota,  this  great  hinterland  of  Kansas,  into  Wisconsin,  the 
Minnesota  area,  et  cetera?  What  do  we  have  to  offer  that  you  would 
like?  What  do  you  consider  to  be  assets?  What  you  consider  to  be 
assets  may  not  be  for  someone  else,  but  what  do  you  consider  them? 
\y}\Ei{  do  you  consider  the  liabilities ^W^lat  is  it  that  we  have  to 
overcome  even  if  you  had  the  money,  and  how  would  we  do  it? 

Xow.  I  really  l)elieve  if  wo  could  get  our  young  student  leaders  to 
concentrate  on  this,  we  would  be  getting  off  the  die  here  and  start- 
ing to  move  in  the  right  direction. 

What  worries  me  about  what  we  are  doing  is  that  I  am  afraid  we 
may  be  doing  what  we  think  we  ought  to  do  at  our  age  and  what  I 
am  more  interested  in  thinking  about  is  what  you  think  we  ought  to 
do  and  we  act  as  your  agents,  because  in  this  sense  we  are  in  power 
and  this  is  a  part  of  the  problem  between  the  generations,  one  that 
is  coming  up  and  one  that  is  in. 

By  the  way.  it  is  not  unusual.  It  has  always  been  this  way.  I  was 
always  shoving  the  fellow  ahead  of  me.  So,  do  not  worry  too  much 
about  that.  Just  come  up  with  your  ideas. 

Xo\y,  I  have  a  question  at  this  point  for  ^Mr.  Morrisey.  I  want  to 
just  pick  up  on  the  community  college  p'^int  of  view. 

I  understand  your  interest  in  the  private  college  and  I  have  been 
a  teacher  in  a  private  college  and  a  very  good  one,  Macalester  Col- 
lege, so  I  have  a  key  interest  in  the  needs  of  our  private  colleges  and 
also  the  great  State  universities.  So,  I  have  been  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PVeeman  spoke  of  the  conununity  college  because  it  gets  to  so 
many  more  people.  That  is  what  he  was  getting  at.  And  the  point 
that  I  thought  was^soniewhat— I  have  to  take  somewhat  exception  to 
was  when  you  talk  of  a  community  college  being  rather  w^asteful 
and  expensive  I  gather  in  light  of  the  facts  there  are  so  many  pri- 
vate colleges  than  there  are  public  colleges  today. 

I  am  very  involved  in  community  colleges.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  get  a  good  education  at  low  cost  and  particularly  for  urban 
centers,  t  am  not  so  sure  that  the  comniunity  college  offers  every- 
thing that  we  want  for  some  of  the  rural  community  development. 
It  is  your  view  that  you  have  at  the  present  time  if  properlv  used, 
adequate  higher  education  facilities  to  meet  the  basic  needs' of  the 
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educational  requirements  of  people  in  the  midwest,  in  yftur  atca, 
represented  bv your  consortium?  i 

Dr.  MoRRisET.  I  think  so.  Of  course,  the  studies  have  not  been 
done  Data  is  not  available  to  say  defii«tely  that  the  colleges  that  are 
currently  here  are  meeting  all  the  needs  of  the  area,  but  it  seems  on 
a  nationwide  basis,  in  light  of  the  job  situation  for  college  gradu- 
ates, that,  I  think,  it  would  only  be  fair  to  the  taxpayers  to  be  very 
careful  before  we  embark  on  more  i4istitntions  of  a  snnilar  nature. 

I  do  not— I  did  not  iiUend  to  give  a  blanket  condemnation  ol 
community  colleges.  I  do  not  think  niy  ^ords  say  that. 

Senator  HuMPHRET.  No.  ,  .  ,  i 

Dr.  MoRRisEY.  Nor  did  vou  say  it,  either.  I  think  comniunity  col- 
leges do  indeed  serve  a  useful  purpose.  1  am  a  transpltot  Kansas  Ci- 
t>an.  I  have  Iwen  in  Sioux  C\ty  2  yoai-s.  so  primarily  I  am  an  urban 
i^erson  rather  than  a  rural  person,  and  I  have  observed  the  commu- 
nitv  college  development  in  that  locale,  and  I  think  it  does  a  tine  job. 

I  think  the  need  for  these  tvpes  of  colleges,  though,  is  in  the 
vocational,  technical  area.  I  think  these  are  the  kinds.of  trained  peo- 
ple we  need  today.  ,     i     i  j 

Now  I  do  not  sav  this  at  the  same  time  saying  people  should  not 
be'liberallv  educated  also,  but  I  think  we  are  reaching  a  point  in  our 
national  needs  for  higher  education  where  the  liberal  arts  degree 
perhaps  is  becoming  somewhat  emasculated,  useless. 

To  me  liberal  education  is  now  getting  to  a  point  where  it  is  a 
life-long  endeavor.  It  is  not  a  thing  for  which  you  go  and  get  a  de- 
gree and  then  stop.  I  think  the  proper  approach  at  this  point  is  vo- 
cational, technical  training  to  prepare  people  for  jobs,  liberally  edu- 
cate them  at  the  same  time  and  have  the  liberal  education  as  well  as 
their  professional  education  continue  on  through  life.  I  think  those 
who  are  professionals  in  continuing  education,  especially  in  urban 
areas,  have  been  saving  this  for  many  years.  j 

Senator  HrMriiREV.  I  appieciate  that  pjulosophy.  I  ten*-t«i««!lgree 
with  it.  I  think  we  have  got  "diplomaitis"  and  the  young  lady.  Miss 
Herrv,  was  talking  about  restructuring  of  our  education  system. 

One  final  thing.  You  commented  about  these  studies  made  of  med- 
ical schools.  For  example,  the  one  from  Jerry  0'Siillivan---this  is  the 
Sioux  Citv  councilman— where  you  said,  "recent  studies  show  the  lo- 
cation where  a  physician  practices  correlates  more  closely  with  the 
location  of  his  postgraduate  studies."  ,       .  u 

AVe  have  some  sort  of  feeling  that  postgraduate  studies  have  to  be 
conducted  in  the  medical  field— I  am  not  a  medical  man  except  as  a 
pharmacist,  but  we  have  had  a  feeling  that  it  had  to  be  in  the  big 
general  hospitals  or  the  big  hospitals  because  you  have  the  variety 
of  cases.  This  particularlv  for  specialization.  . 

Have  we  not  arrived  at  a  point  now  where  we  ought  to  begin  to 
think  in  t'  rms  of  the  general  practitioner,  the  paramedical  person- 
nel* Mv  contact  with  a  number  of  the  top  medical  people  at  Mayo, 
for  example,  in  Minnesota,  is  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
cases  that  come  to  a  doctor  could  be  handled  by  persons  who  are  less 
than  what  vou  might  call  Harvard  Medical  School  trained,  that 
they  could  be  handled  bv  ganeral  practitioners  and  persons  who  are 
primary  medical  officers',  competent  nurses,  pharmacists  or  the  pri- 
mary medical  people  plus  the  use  of  closed  circuit  color  television. 
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There  is  an  experiment  which  you  niifiht  be  interested  in  certain 
communities  in  southern  Minnesota.  Scr  p  '  my  colleagues  may  re- 
member we  met  a  man  from  Dundee,  Miiin.,  yesterday,  a  small  rural 
^^"^^T^iirii^V.  It  has  a  primary  medical  n)fficer  in  that  town  and 
through  closea  circuit  television  he  is  able  to  communicate  between 
the  medical  center  where  there  are  the  ton  medical  j>ersonnel.  If  the 
patient  requires  further  medication,  further  assistance,  you  have  a 
type  of  mobile  ambulance  service, 

T  am  sure  that  when  we  are  all  through  with  this  miserable  mess 
in  Vietnam  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  have  enough  helicopters  and 
helicopter  pilots  to  be  able  to  provide  sufficient  transport  to  take 
care  of  our  people, 

Have  any  of  your  i)eople  in  the  academic  communitv  dven 
thought  to  this?  ^  ^ 

Dr.  MoRRisEY.  I  think  we  are  of  one  mind  on  that.  Senator.  I  am' 
not  an  avid  reader  of  medical  education.  I  do  come  across  literature" 
on  the  special  education  in  the  medical  area  along  with  other  higher 
educatioii  literature.  I  am  very  much  a  proponent  of  the  entin^i 
medic  idea.  I  think  the  medical  profession  starting  to  move  on 
this  as  you  mdicated  with  several  examples.  I  think  they  do  have  :i 
long  way  to  go.  I  do  not  take  issue  with  paramedics;  1  think  thev 
could  he  used  to  greatly  alleviate  the  medical  problem  in  the  rura 
areas.  ^ 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Milijer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
T  I-^?"- ^*"^^i^>>  and  students,.!  enjoyed  your  testimony  very  much. 
I  might  say,  Tim,  that  is  it  not  unusual  for  a  witness  to  appear  be- 
fore a  committee  and  ask  for  money.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest* 
this  to  you,  that  about  the  best  we  can  ordinarily  do  is  provide  what 
you  might  call  seed  money.  The  bulk  of  the  money  that  is  going  to 
be  used  for  the  purposes  you  intend  is  going  to  have  to  come  from 
tlie  State  and  local  and  private  level.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
have  this  concern— and  I  have  l>een  long  concerned— about  economic 
development  in  rural  areas. 

I  thought  Rruce  made  a  very  good  point.  I  am  quite  sure  you 
would  not  coine  out  against  economic  development,  but  it  appeared . 
to  me  you  warned  that  vhen  we  have  industrial  growth  to  provide 
job  opportunities,  we  shouldil)e  careful  in  our  growth  policy  that  we 
do  not  destroy  the  values  of  flie  rural  areas.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Noix)r.  Yes.  ^ 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  something  about  which  we  have  to  be 
very  careful,  although  at  the  same  time  I  think  we  have  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  have  all  of  our  cake  and  eat  it. 
>Ve  cannot  have  new  plants  with  opportunities  for  our  younger  peo- 
ple to  build  a  future  without  having  a  certain  amount  of  waste  ma- 
terials but  we  do  not  have  to  go  whole  hog  and  end  up  with  an  envi- 
ronment that  IS  just  cluttered  up  with  pollution  and  congestion.  I 
think  that  is  another  point  you  were  making. 

Now,  I  am  a  little  confused.  Dr.  Morrisey,  in  a  way.  I  find  that  in 
ygnii  survey  in  answer  to  your  question,  why  you  would  prefer  to 
Inv  in  certain  areas,  only  12  percent  said  thev  wanted  to  live  in 
some  State  l)ecause  the  job  opportunities  were  better. 
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When  you  total  up  the  given  reasons  of  less  crowded  living  condi- 
tions, recreational  opportunities  are  better,  and  less  land  and  water 
and  air  j)ollution,  you  are  talking  about  20  percent.  Thus  20  percent 
of  these  young  people  in  your  college  group,  with  the  modification 
that  von  gave  us  at  the  beginning,  are  thinking  vmore  in  terms  of 
good  living  than  they  are  in  terms  of  jobs. 

Now,  I  am  a  little  confused  on  that  because  the  implication  is  col- 
lege graduates  do  not  have  to  worry  as  much  about  ]obs  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  thinking  first  about  good  living,  so  to  speak,  figuring 
that  the  joi)S  will  come  along. 

I  am  wondering  what  it  would  be  like  with  respect  to  over  half  of 
our  young  people  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college,  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  tliey  might  think  of  jobs  first,  whereas  your  college  gradu- 
ates who  have  a  better  opportunity  to  get  jobs  might  put  that  sec- 
ond. 

I  hope  you  will  carry  on  your  survey  because  it  is  this  kind  of 
information  that  is  quite  revealing  and  I  hope  we  can  get  similar 
surveys  from  educational  groups  around  the  country.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  st^e  whether  or  not  they  come  out  about  the  same  way. 

N'ow.  finally,  I  must  tell  you  that  this  is  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Agric  ulture  Committee.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  up  here 
this  morning  who  is  not  deeply  interested  in  education.  I,  too,  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  a  college  faculty  and,  like  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, I  have  been  long  interested  in  education  and  put  in  a  plug 
for  it  every  rhanre  I  have. 

Hut  ()i!r  roinmittee  and  this  subcommittee  does  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  education.  Wliat  we  have  jurisdiction  over  are  specific  bills 
sii<  h  as,  for  example,  a  bill  to  improve  farm  credit  or  a  bill  known 
as  a  reveni!e  sharing  for  rural  development. 

Now,  thi.s  may  seem  a  little  far  removed  to  some  of  you,  but  if  we 
can  have  some  in])uts  along  these  lines  so  that  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  economy  does  grow  and  improve  and  the  smaller  communities 
will  have  these  various  aspects  that  Senator  Humphrey  talked  about 
at  the  iK'ginning  of  the  hearing,  T  think  we  are  going  to  have  eco- 
noniir  growth.  We  are  going  to  have  cities  like  Sioux  Falls  expand, 
not  to  become  megalopolies  but  to  liecome  more  viable  larger  com- 
nmnities,  just  like  my  home  town  of  Sioux  City.  It  is  this  kind  of 
spe(  ifics  that  our  committee  is  looking  for  because  we  are  going  to 
hav(»  some  legislative  proposals  that  I  hope  we  can  get  passed  and 
make  some  progress  on. 

It  has  wen  too  long  since  we  have  been  able  to  get  legislation  cal- 
cuhited  to  do  this.  We  have  not  been  sharing  fairly  in  the  national 
dollar.  There  has  been  too  much  attention  to  the  cities.  I  do  not  say 
the  cities  should  not  have  attention  but  it  has  been  to  the  exclusion 
of  th(vi rural  areas.  I  rememl>er  Secretary  Freeman  about  3  years  ago 
testified  l)efore  one  of  mv  committees  and  he  was  complainmg  about 
the  fact  that  so  nmch  o{  the  |)Overty  funds  were  going  to  the  cities 
when  half  the  poor  live  in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country. 

So,  I  think  this  subcommittees  dav  has  come  and  I  thought  I 
would  point  up  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  because  much 
as  we  are  interested  in  education,  I  would  not  want  you  to  get  the 
idea  that  we  are  going  to  go  back  and  turn  out  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
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culture  Committee  some  kind  of  an  educational  bill.  We  cannot  do 
that,  altliou^h  1  am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  have  an  input  to  our 
friends  on  the  Education  Committee. 
Senator  Humpiikey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Miller. 
.Mi^ht  I  follow  u|>  Senator  Miller's  suggestion  under  a  survey 
with  your  college,  and  1  thought  you  made  a  very  valuable  and  im'- 
|)ortant  point.  It  might  be  well  if  you  could,  through  your  college 
work,  in^e  your  survey  as  to  where  young  people  want  to  live, 
wliy  tlv^'  want  to  live  there,  or  why  they  do  not  -rant  to  live  there, 
at  thefeenior  high  scliool  level  because  most  young  people  get  to  the 
senior  higli  sch(X)l— not  all,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  dropouts  be- 
fore they  get  that  far— but  everybody  who  goes  to  higli  school  does 
not  go  on  to  a  college.  Therefore,  wo  get  a  more  valid  sample.  Do 
you  see  what  I  mean  i 

I  think  Senator  Miller  made  a  very  good  point  when  he  noted 
that  in  college  graduates  there  may  be  more  confidence  about  the 
fact  of  getting  a  job,  at  least  wlien  you  graduate  from  college.  Life 
may  upset  that  a  little  later  on  and  tliere  is  more  emphasis  on  the 
(juality  of  Wfc  rather  than  just  the  standard  of  living,  which  is 
surely  conmiendable  for  the  college  students. 

Hut  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  broaden  the  sample  a  little  bit.  We 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  it. 

1  make  one  other  observation.  While  the  Senator  from  Iowa  said 
there  has  been  much  emphasis  on  the  cities  we  do  not  want  anybody 
to  tliink  for  a  minute  tliat  we  are  antiurban.  To  the  contrary,  the 
urban  crisis  and  the  urban  problem  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 
One  side  is  the  urban  crisis.  The  otlier  side  is  the  problems  of  rural 
Ameru^a.  Hut  we  were  in  Sioux  City  yesterdav  and  one  tiling  that 
Senator  Miller  pointed  out  to  us  with  great  pride  was  the  fact  that 
an  area  that  used  to  l)e  flooded  regularly  today  is  a  highly  developed 
industruil  area  of  the  city  in  whicli  there  is  income  and  jobs,  in 
which  floods  no  longer  take  place.  Why?  Not  simply  because  they 
put  dikes  at  Sioux  C\ty  but  because  of  ^the  ifissouri  River  develop- 
ment plan  upstream,  the  reservoirs,  the  diversions.  So  that  the  floods 
that  nioved  down  on  Sioux  City  year  after  year  in  the  fifties  and 
paHiculariy  destroying  millions  of  dollars  of  property,  taking  live^, 
no  longer  take  [)lace.  And  it  is  not  because  of  what  they  did  at 
Sionx  City  per  se,  but  what  they  did  up  along  the  Missouri  River 
and  tho  reservoirs  all  the  way  uf).^ 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here.  The  floods  of  people,  the 
22  million  people  that  spilled  into  our  cities  in  the  last  15  years, 
many  of  them  unskilled,  illiterate,  many  of  them  coming  from rural 
.societies  with  no  understanding  of  urban  life  at  all,  going  to  a  city 
that  is  impersonal. 

That  is  like  the  flood.  That  is  the  inundation  of  humanity  upon 
the  socMal  services,  the  physical  plant  of  the  city,  and  we  are  out 
here  to  go  upstream,  if  you  get  my  analogy.  We  are  out  here  to  see 
what  can  we  do  upstream,  so  to  s[)eak,  in  the  towns  of  a  thousand, 
oOO,  5,000,  10,000,  farmers  as  sucIk  rural  America,  what  can  we  do  to 
hold  back  the  massive  tide  of  humanity  that  could  engulf  the  great 
metro|K:)litan  areas,  and  in  a  sense  not  only  hold  back  but  lift  up  to 
make  it  l)etter,  l>ecause  South  Dakota  is  much  better  because  of  the 
Missouri  River  development,  much,  much  better. 
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Senator  Allen? 

Senator  Allex.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Morrisey,  1  was  very  much  interested  in  vour  testimony  and 
the  testimony  of  our  student  leaders,  and  certainly  it  is  quite  appar- 
ent  that  the  attitudes  of  the  people  here  in  this  area  regarding  rural 
development  are  so  different  from  the  attitude  of  people  down  in  my 
State,  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Certainly,  this  problem  has  no  sectional  lines.  It  is  a  problem  that 
faces  the  entire  Nation  and  certainly  it  is  more  acute  in  the  rural 
areas,  but  it  is  a  problem  that  affects  urban  centers  as  well, 

I  was  interested  in  some  of  your  statistics,  and  I  suppose  you  can 
prove  any  sort  of  thesis  with  statistics,  but  I  was  just  wondering  if 
you  considered  your  question,  question  4,  "Where  would  you  prefer 
to  live,"  as  bein^?  an  abstract  question  or  whether  that  question  ap- 
plied with  conditions  as  they  are?  Would  you  feel  that  that  question 
elicited  an  answer  as  to  an  abstract  Stat^  under  ideal  circumstances, 
with  job  opportunities  available? 

Dr.  Morrisey.  I  think  it  was  answered  in  various  ways  by  the  dif- 
ferent students,  Senator.  I  listed  here  only  the  most  common  re- 
sponses. There  may  have  been  30  or  40  responses  to  this  question.  I 
do  not  have  the  data  here  in  my  hands.  .  • 

Some  students  answered  things  like  Communist  China,  Belgium, 
anywhere  outside  tlie  U.S.  Obviously,  some  of  them  took  it  less  ab- 
stract than  that  and  tliought  in  terms  of  a  job,  raising  a  family,  cli- 
mate, etcetera,  and  considered  tlieir  answers  very  carefully. 

So  the  question  perhaps  is  not  the  best  in  that  ^nse  in  that  it  was 
abstract  enou^xh  that  it  could  be  Interpreted  both  vlays. 

Senator  Aixev.  I  was  interested  to  note,  too,  tllat  students  living 
in  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Massaclmsetts,  that  thlre  were  more  who 
live  tliere  than  stated  that  they  would  prefer  to  live  there.  So,  it  is 
quite  obvious  from  that  that  the  students  who  answered  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  not  interested  then— they  do  not  prefer  toimove  to  the 
big  cities.  Would  you  reach  that  conclusion  from  those  answers? 

Dr.  MoRRivSEY.  Well,  no.  I  think  I  would  not,  Senator.  I  did  not 
have  time,  as  I  explained  in  the  text,  to  study  this  data  as  well  as  I 
might  and  I  share  some  of  the  confusion  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
answers  liere,  but  it  seemed  as  I  look  down  the  list  here  that  stu- 
dents just  did  not  prefer  to  go  back  where  they  came  from,  in  gen- 
eral, whether  it  was  a  rural  area  or  an  urban  area.  They  wanted  to 
go  somewhere  else. 

Senator  Allek.  Well,  it  is  true  that  the  State  of  Colorado  is  not 
listed  at  all  as  having  students  there,  but  yet  9  percent  of  those  an- 
swering said  they  would  like  to  live  in  Colorado.  Is  that  the  "big 
city"  for  this  section  of  the  country? 

Dr.  IVIoRRisEY.  I  found  that  interesting,  too.  I  did  admissions  work 
in  college  for  3  years  here  in  the  midwest  and  I  did  get  out  to  Den- 
ver as  well  as  covering  man^^  areas  here.  I  think  Colorado  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  many  States  in  that  it  has  a  kind  of  romantic  image. 
People  think  of  the  mountains,  clean  air,  et  cetera,  and  they  want  to 
go  there.  You  go  to  Colorado  and  those  students  want  to  go  else- 
where, too,  though. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  a  good  healthy  attitude.  I  went  to 
school  in  Colorado  and  I  want  you  to  know  it  is  beautiful  but  we 
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had  the  Governor  up  tliere  and  lie  does  not  want  too  many  more  peo- 
ple. [Lau^rliter. ) 

Senator  Allex.  I  want  to  ask  Bruce  a  question  or  two,  if  I  may. 
Tliank  vou,  Dr.  Morrisey. 

Bruce,  t  was  interested  in  your  testimony  and  certainly  what  you 
suggest  would  be  an  ideal  situation  to  have  a  big  city  with  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  come  from  it,  still  preserve  the  countryside,  the 
rural  areas.  Do  not  bring  in  any  industry  to  create  jobs  but  still 
mamtani  these  services  and  bring  in  more  money  from  some  uniden- 
tified source. 

This,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  situation  in  the  abstract, 
but  starting  with  your  suggestion  of  a  big  city  in  South  Dakota,  I 
will  not  ask  which  city  you  wo;Od  suggest  become  a  big  city  but 
\yhere  would  these  people  come  from— South  Dakota,  rural  areas  of 
South  Dakota,  or  outside  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  NoLOP.  I  think  they  would  come  from  both  areas.  You  would 
have  some  who  would,  of  course,  migrate  within  the  State  and  some 
would  come  from  elsewhere,  and  to  clarify  my  point,  although  you 
mention  it  would  be  an  ideal  State  to  bring  in  or  build  up  a  State 
without  industry,  I  do  agree  that  tliere  has  to  be  some  type  of  in- 
dustrial development. 

What  I  meant  was  that  catering  to  your  industrial  development, 
to  the  needs  and  advantages  of  South  Dakota,  in  other  words,  select 
that  industry  which  will  capitalize  on  the  atmosphere,  will  not  de- 
tract. Do  not  bring  in  some  industry  that  does  not  .have  any  rele- 
vance ()r  corelationship  to  South  Dakota  simply  to  bring  in  jobs 
That  IS  no  purpose  for  the  quality  of  life  you  want  to  provide  for 
the  people  here. 

That  was  my  main  point  in  bringing  that  up. 

Senator  Allkx.  But  if  the  i>eople  move  from  the  rural  areas  into 
the  big  cities  of  South  Dakota,  would  that  not  further  compound  the 
problem  that  we  see  in  the  needs  of  developing  rural  America? 

Mr.  X()i.()i>.  I  think  rural  areas— I  think  the  entire  State  of  South 
Dakota  would  be  considered  a  rural  area  and  that  the  development 
of  the  State  would  be  the  development  of  the  entire  area  per  se,  that 
by  having  a  large  city  also  you  are  going  to  improve  the  benefits  to 
t)e  gained  living  around  that  area. 

For  example,  a  person  could  live  in  a  small  town  outside  of  a 
large  city  and  if  he  wants  to  go  in  for  some  of  the  advantages,  let  us 
say.  the  weekend  or  something,  he  has  that  opportunity  available.  As 
It  IS  now,  a  person  has  to  drive  possibly  to  Minneapolis  to  see  a 
major  league  baseball  game,  m)  or  400  miles  you  have  to  drive.  It  is 
a  definite  disadvantage. 

I  think  it  would  just  increase  the  l>enefits  to  be  gained  by  living  in 
the  entire  area  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Au.ex.  What  size  would  you  suggest  would  be  ideal? 

Mr.  N()i.()p.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  Ix)s  Angeles  or  something 
wf.wl*^'  talking  in  terms  of  as  I  point  out,  100,000, 

i>()0,000,  even  :^00,(K)()  population  city.  A  city  largo  enough  to  provide 
the  advantages  that  we  think  are  necessary. 

Senator  Allkx.  Well,  now,  that  is  almost  half  the  population  of 
^outh  Dakota,  is  it  not?  i  . 
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Mr.  NoLOP.  Well,  yes,  but  I  would  assume  that  the  purpoats  6f 
this  committee  also  would  be  to  change  some  of  the  demographic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  that  South  Dakota  would  antici- 
pate a  large  population  in  general,  so  what  might  be  half  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Dakota  now  would  be  in  future  years  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  as  it  is  now  per  city  population. 

Senator  Allen.  Would  not  that  more  or  less  make  of  the  rest  of 
South  Dakota  suburbia  rather  than  rural?  Would  that  not  have  that 
effect  possibly?  ^ 

Mr.  NoLOP.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  South  Dakota  has  enough  ex- 
panse that  we  do  not  ouite  have  to  be  megalopolistic.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  indeed  involved. 

Senator  Au^s,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  surely  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Nolop,  and  Senator  Miller  was  just  whispering  to  me  that  he  thought 
vou  had  a  very  valid  point  and  we  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  had 
hoped  that  between  now  and  our  bicentennial,  or  at  least  from  1970 
to  1976,  that  some  way  or  another  we  might  develop  the  one  or  Jwo 
new  cities  in  this  couittry  that  were  the  finest  that  modem  technol- 
ogj,  engineering,  sociology  could  possibly  develop  as  models.  There 
is  what  we  call  the  satellite  complex  in  which  you  have  a  center  city 
and  have  smaller  communities  around  it. 

By  the  way,  you  spoke  of  Minneapolis  and  the  baseball  team.  If 
you  can  find  a  couple  of  pitchers,  would  you  let  me  know? 
[Laugliter.]  This  sul)committee  just  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
move  around  the  country  to  see  if  we  cannot  find  two  new  pitchers.  ^ 
The  Twins  losing  all  those  ball  games  in  the  eighth  inning.  Bad, 
Bad.  [Laughter.]  Well,  I  think  we  had  better  let  this  distinguished 
panel  retire  with  a  note  of  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  quality 
of  your  testimony  and  the  insights  that  you  have  given  to  us,  but 
you  got  yourselves  into  some  trouble.  You  came  here  and  you  were 
so  good  we  are  expecting  you  to  do  better,  namely,  that  there  are 
some  things  we  would  like  to  have  you  follow  up  on  for  the  benefit 
of  your  communities  and  for  the  benefit  of  this  subcommittee's  work, 
and  if  you  will  do  that  along  the  lines  of  some  of  what  we  men- 
tioned here  it  will  he  helpful. 

We  will  be  back  in  touch  with  you  by  letter  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much,  Mr.  Barry,  in  your  role  as  the  leader  of  the  con- 
.sortium  of  student  associations,  if  you  could  bring  to  the  attention 
of  your  student  leaders  what  they  talked  about  the  other  day  and 
get'their  help.  This  is  their  country.  They  are  ^oing  to  have  to  live 
here  a  lot  longer  tlian  any  of  the  members  of  this  subcommittee,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  important  tliat  they  start  to  give  us  a  sense  of 
direction  and  a  sense  of  evaluation  of  what  we  need  and  what  you 
need,  what  you  want,  for  the  kind  of  country  you  want  to  live  in 
and  how  we  can  handle  this  tremendoiis  population  of  America. 

I  do  not  happen  to  think  we  are  really  overpopulated,  you  know. 
I  think  what  we  have  is  an  imbalance  of  population.  There  are  so 
many  areas  that  can  be  developed  in  America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  MoRRiSEY.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Now,x)ur  next  witii^ss  will  be  Dean.  Arfer  of 
the  College  of  Agncuiture,  in  that  neighboring  community,  Brook- 
ings, S.D.,  tlie  State  University  at  Brookings. 

Dr.  Acker's  testimt>ny  will  be  followed  by  the  testimony  and  the 
statement  of  tlie  distinguished  Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. I  hope  e  have  not  violated  all  protocol  by  keeping  th^  Gover- 
nor in  third  position  here.  But  you  are  a  forgiving  man.  Governor, 
are  you  not? 

Governor  Kneip.  I  certainly  am. 

Senator  HiTMPHREy.  Thank  you.  I  was  worried  about  whether  or 
•    not  we  were  going^'to  get  out  of  here  today. 
Yes,  Dean  Acker. 

/ 

STATEMENT  OF  DUANE  ACKEE,  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES^  SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
BROOKINGS,  S.  DAK.  - 

Dean  Acker.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  appreiate  very  much,  gentlemen,  not  only  our  State  leadership 
but  our  representation  in  Washington  and  I  aip  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  today  representing  two  groups,  first  of  all,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  agricultural  experiment  statioiU'the  department  of  ex- 
tension service,  and  tlie  agricultural  teaching  programs  of  South 
Dakota  State  University,  located  about  100  miles  to  the  north. 

Second,  as  chairman  of  the  division  of  agriculture  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  University  and  Land-Grant  Collegia,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  tlie  agricultural  teaching,  research,  pnd  exten- 
sion activities  of  70  similar  institutions  involving  probably  10,000 
county  extension  workers,  8,000  to  10,000  agricultural  faculty  across 
the  countr>'  in  teaching,  research,  and  extension^  about  55,000  stu- 
dents that  are  majoring  in  the  agricultural  sciences  ^  i  the  under- 
graduate level,  and  about  17,000  at  the  graduate  level. 

I  will  divide  my  rejyiarks  into  four  areas. 

I  want  first  to  describe  the  economic  base  from  whicli  wo  operate 
in  South  Dakota.  ^ 

Second,  I'll  discuss  our  population  trends  and  some  impacts  of  these 
trends. 

No.  3,  I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  activities  and  leader- 
ship of  our  South  Dakota  Land-Grant  University  as  a  representa> 
tive  of  the  land-grant  universities  across  the  country. 

And  4, 1  would  like  to  make  some  recommendations  for  considera- 
tion by  you  and  your  colleagues. 

A/^icuUure  is  our  primary  industr>r  aad  we  know  that  growth  in 
any  industry  is  not  automatic. 

We  have  limited  alternatives  for  expanding  our  economic  base, 
better  prices  for  farm  products,  expanded  irrigation,  increased  proc- 
essing of  farm  products,  and  improved  production  efficiency  and 
production  volume', 
y      There  are,  of  course,  others. 

I  ^m^d  like  to  first  turn  to  the  economic  situation  in  South  Da- 
kota in  te^s  of  tlje  total  agricultural  production  and  I  would  like 
to  use  these  charts,  if  I  may. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  By  the  way,  Dean,  any  of  your  testimony 
that  you  paraphrase,  do  not  worry  about  it.  We  will  include  the  en- 
tire documentation  as  a  part  qi  your  testimony  and  then  your  oral 
presentation  will  be  in  addition  thereto. 

Dean  Acker.  Thank  you,  sir. 
*  This  chart  illustrates  gross  farm  income  in  South  Dakota,  1965  to 
the  present  time,  increasing  to  a  billion  dollars.  Our  goal  5  years  ago 
was  a  billion  dollars  gross  production  and  it  has  been  achieved.  We 
have  Ibcreased  our  ^ross  production  in  South  Dakota  f rdm  approxi- 
mately $870  million  m  1965  up  to  and  surpassing  a  billion  dollars. 

At  the  same  time  the  net  farm  income,  the  span  between  these  two 
lines,  has  not  changed  materially.  The  net  farm  income  is^the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  lines  on  the  chart.  As  you  can  see,  the*  produc- 
tion expenses  have  increased  essentially  as  rapidly  as  has  gross  farm 
income. 

The  spread  betweenTthese  two  lines,  net  farm  income  was  $277 
million  in  1965.  It  is  $349  riHllion>n  1970. 

During  this  span  of  time,  as  the  numbers  across  the  bottom  of  the 
chart  indicate,  price  parity  has  not  significantly  changed,  there  was 
a  slight  increase  in  1966,  and  since  then  a  decline. 

In  other  words,  the  gross  farm  income  has  resulted  from  not  an 
increase  in  price  per  farm  product  but  rather  an  increased  volume 
on  our  South  Dakota  farms  and  ranches. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  population  of  South  Dakota,  the 
farm  population  specifically.  The  total  population  is  characterized 
by  the  top  line  on  the  graph,  the  rural  population  by  the  second  and 
broken  line,  urban  population  by  the  lower  line,  from  1880  to  the 
present  time. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  do  you  call  urban?  I  mean,  where  do 
you  start  on  your  indices?  Where  do  you  start  with  urban?  Is  it  a 
community  of  2,500  or  5,000? 

Dean  Acker.  A  community  of  2,500.  In  1952  we  had  65,500  farms 
in  South  Dakota.  At  the  present  time  we  are  well  below  this.  We 
have  lost  farms  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  farms  per  year. 

In  South  Dakota  we  have  less  than  700,000  people,  in  fact, 
666,000.  This  is  comparable,  in  fact,  a  bit  smaller  than  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  There  has 
been  a  loss  in  the  past  19  years  of  20,000  farms  and  ranches  in 
South  Dakota,  production  units.  I  Mo  not  need  to  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, the  impact  a  loss  of  20,000  small  businesses  would  have  on  a 
community  like  St.  Paul  or  Minneai)olis. 

The  population  in  South  Dakota  increased  every  decade  from  1880 
to  1930.  During  the  decade  of  the  thirties,  depression  and  drought 
caused  a  net  loss  of  50,000  people  in  South  Dakota.  Though  there 
were  increases  in  the  decades  of  the  forties  and  fifties,  we  Have  not 
yet  reached  the  population  that  existed  in  South  Dakota  in  1930.  We 
have  not  gained  back  what  was  lost  during  that  depression  and 
drought  decade. 

I  Would  like  to  share  with  you  some  characteristics  of  our  South 
Dakota  population.  Income  level  is  an  important  characteristic.  In 
1969,  South  Dakota  farmers  had  a  realized  net  farm  income  of 
$7,721.  The  best  estimates  we  have  of  all  households  in  South  Da- 
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kota  indicates,  both  rural  and  urban,  that  18  percent  of  these  house- 
holds had  an  annual  income  of  $3,000  or  less. 
Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  a  striking  figure. 

Dean  Acker.  It  is  very  impressive  to  us,  yes,  sir.  About  45  percent 
of  the  South  Dakota  households  in  1963  had  an  income  of  $4,000.^1 
cite  both  instances  merely  to  assure  you  tliat  we  do  have  data  to  sup- 
port this  kind  of  information.  That  is  two  out  of  every  four  fami- 
lies. 

Senator  Miller.  Are  you  including  Indian  population  in  those  fig- 
ures? 

Dean  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  bit  more  about  the  characteristics 
of  these  low  income  families. 

Our  rural  sociology  department  at  South  Dakota  State  University 
using  agricultural  experiment  station  funds  set  out  to  describe  and 
delineate  the  low  income  families  found  in  the  mral  areas.  We 
found  three  general  types  of  low  income  families,  divided  in  num- 
bers about  equally. 

Number  1,  what  we  call  the  Social  Security  type,  average  age,  71, 
two  in  the  family,  and  a  female  is  usually  the  head  of  the  family  be- 
'ISause  of  health  problems  of  the  husband,  because  of  being  a  widow, 
perhaps  having  a  sister  or  mother,  living  with  her. 

Number  2,  what  we  would  call  public  assistance  families,  those 
getting  aid  through  welfare.  In  this  group  the  average  age  is  61. 
There  are  two  members  of  the  family  and  again  the  female  is  the 
head. 

The  third  type  we  call  simply  "low  income"  because  they  receive 
no  public  assistance.  In  this  group  the  average  age  is  36,  there  are 
five  inthe  family,  and  a  male  heads  the  household. 

Now,  we  compared  the  characteristics  of  this  last  group  with  a  list 
of  14  characteristics  commonly  identified  as  being  a  part  of  the  pro- 
file of  a  typical  low  income  person  in  an  urbanized  area.  The  list  in- 
cludes high  rates  of  unemployment,  high  degree  of  job  jumping, 
high  rates  of  residential  mobility,  et  cetera.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  75  percent  of  the  120  rural  families  analyzed  in  the  three- 
county  area  in  this  stildy  possessed  fewer  than  half  of  these  "culture 
of  poverty"  characteristics  and  only  four  out  of  120  interviewed 
were  actually  unemployed.  Eighty-three  percent  were  fully  em- 
ployed as  farm  managers,  farm  laborers,  or  service  workers  in  the 
rural  community.  This  means  that  the  real  problem,  gentlemen,  in 
South  Dakota,  is  underemployment,  not  unemployment. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Would  you  not  say  that  is  rather  characteris- 
tic of  most  rural  areas? 

Dean  Acker.  Yes,  it  is,  similar  to  eastern  Nebraska  and  western 
Iowa.  I  am  very  familiar  with  these  areas.  In  other  words,  our  man 
who  is  head  of  household  cannot  take  time  to  stand  in  line  for  a 
welfare  check.  He  is  working.  Even  though  his  income  is  relatively 
low.  And  when  I  use  the  term  underemployment  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  do  not  put  in  a  40  hour  week.  They  may  put  in  a  40  or  70  hour 
week.  Their  income  is  limited,  number  1,  because  of  the  prices,  be- 
cause of  business  volume,  both  in  the  farm  and  the  nonfarm  com- 
munity. 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  little  bit  more  about  population  trends, 
usinff  demoOTaphic  data  for  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  characteristics  of  the  population  of 
South  Dakota  for  the  year  1960  and  the  year  1970,  age  groupings 
from  6  to  9,  to  24,  age  25  to  64.  ,   .  i 

In  1960  there  were  in  South  Dakota  229,000  people  in  these  lower 
three  bars  of  the  graph.  Ten  years  later  there  are  193,000  people  m 
South  Dakota  aged  10  to  24,  a  net  loss  in  that  group  of  people  in 
the  neighborhood  of  37,000.  Ten  years  later  the  number  is  smaller. 
But  A  more  dramatic  comparison  can  be  made,  regarding  the  group 
in  the  0  to  5  age  bracket.  There  were,  in  1960,  83,000  people  in  thi^ 
grouj),  children  from  0  to  5  years  of  age.  In  1970  there  are  54,000 

'^^^w,  if  we  think  we  have  had  problems  with  school  reorganiza- 
tion and  school  consolidation  in  the  last  .10  years  or  15  years,  we 
have  not  sepn  anything  yet.  The  impact  on  rural  communities,  on 
churches,  on  schools,  will  be  utterly  fantastic  in  the  years  ahead, 
both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  and,  of  course,  eventually 

in  colleges.  ,  .    ,  v 

Senator  Humphret.  What  this  really  reveal  is  that  you  have  a 

substantial  drop  in  young  married  couples. 
Dean  Acker.  That  is  right,  yes. 
Senator  Humphrey.  Family  units. 

Dean  Acker.  Yes,  sir.  Family  units  that  provide  not  only  the 
leadership  and  idea«,  but  also  the  next  generation  for  the  State  of 
^South  Dakota.  j.    c  xu 

\    Senator  Miller.  You  say  there  is  a  drop  of  35  percent  for  feouth 
Dakota  compared  with  30  percent  for  the  U.S  ?. 

Dean  Acker.  That  30  percent  for  the  United  States,  sir,  is  not  a 
figure  that  I  can  stand  behind.  We  just  do  not  have  all  qfj^  popu- 
lation data  for  1970  or  for  all  of  the  States,  but  30  percent  is  pretty 
close.  / 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  figure,/!  think,  if  I  may  be  helpful,  re- 
lates to  a  30-percent  drop  in  othejt  areas  that  have  had  population 
drops.  / 

Dean  Acker.  That  is  right.   /  ,   .      .  ^^^^u- 

Senator  HyMPHRET.  There  is  a  heavier  population  drop  in  this 
particular  area  in  that  age  group.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  figures 
elsewhere,  and  where  other  Sitates  have  lost  population,  there  has 
been  an  average  of  a  30-perceht  drop  in  that  primary  group,  0  to  5 
you  have  taken  a  35-percent  drop,  with  another  5  percent  likely. 

Dean  Acker.  Yes,  and  obviously  caused  by  the  loss  of  young 
married  families. 

Now,  the  impact  on  services  in  South  Dakota,  avoung  man  who  is 
seriously  injured  in  a  farm  accident  in  our  Sta^»m  more  apt  to  die 
from  his  injuries  than  a  soldier  with  the  same  injuries  on  the  ttle- 
field  of  Vietnam.  We  have  75  doctors  for  every  100,000  people  in 
South  Dakota.  The  average  for  urban  areas  is  140  doctors  per 
100,000  people. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Might  I  just  interrupt  to  say  this.  Your 
problem  in  rural  America  is  getting  to  be  exactly  what  it  is  in  the 
ghetto  areas  of  the  city.  The  140  for  the  urban  areas  talks  mainly 
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about  an  average  of  300  for  the  suburban  areas  and  dropping  down 
to  a  very  low  level  in  the  inner  city  areas,  so  that  you  luive  rural 
America  with  inadequate  medical  care,  inner  cit^  ghetto  America 
with  inadequate  medical  care,  and  suburban  America  with  the  afflu- 
ence with  excess  medical  care. 

That  is  what  is  happening,  a  constant  growing  disproportion  of 
medical  services  in  areas  of  lower  population  in  the  suburban  areas, 
high  density  population  in  inner  city,  fewer  doctors  and  low  popula- 
tion in  rural  America,  fewer  doctors. 

You  have  got  to  get  sick  in  the  riglit  place,  my  friends.  [laughter.] 

Deax  Acker.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  our  cooperative 
extension  service  is  working  with  the  School  of  Medicine  here  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  trying  to  develop  a  pilot  program  for  a 
system  of  health  education  delivery  to  the  people  of  rural  South  Da- 
kota. It  is  in  a  planning  stage  at  the  present  time. 

One  other  characteristic  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
is  the  transportation  problems  that  result  from  the  sparse  popula- 
tion. There  were,  this  past  year,  tnicking  firms  that  refused  to  serve 
some  communities  in  South  Dakota  because  they  did  not  have  a 
four-lane,  all  weather  road.  Tlie  result  was  the  closing  of  some  proc* 
essing  plants.  Trucking  firms  know  they  could  save  1.7  cents  per 
mile  by  reduced  travel  time,  lower  vehicle  cost,  and  lower  accident 
rates  on  freeways.  Tliey  also  average  35  miles  per  liour  on  freeways 
compared  to  about  8  miles  per  hour  on  highways. 

Now  to  railroads.  Northwestern  and  Milwaukee,  which  serve  most 
of  South  Dakota,  lost  money  this  past  year.  Rail  line  abandonment 
is  a  problem.  On  one  main  line  the  speed  limit  for  freight  is  re- 
ported to  be  12  miles  per  hour  or  less. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  hope  your  CongreSvSmen  are  listening  and  I 
know  they  are  and  they  are  very  good  and  very  able,  and  your  Gov- 
ernor. You  ought  to  just  raise  uncertain  cain  with  the  ICC.  That 
outfit  ought  to  be  abolished  anyway..  [Applause.]  That  is  just  my 
personal  prejudice.  But  you  have  an  ally  here  in  Senator  Mansfield 
and  a  few  of  the  rest  of  us.  They  are  going  to  take  these  railroad 
passenger  services  out  of  practically  all  of  our  States  and  they  are 
raising  the  freight  rates  and  letting  the  trackage  become  deplorable. 
There  has  got  to  be  something  done  about  this.  I  am  glad  vou  cited 
it  because  there  will  not  be  any  rural  development  without  fiighways 
and  railroads.  You  can  just  put  that  down  in  the  notebook  and  just 
forget  it. 

Dean  Acker.  Well,  if  I  might  insert  another  comment  that  if 
m  the  written  testimony,  if  we  had  only  put  some  of  the  SST  m 
in  railroads  and  highways  for  South  Dakota  

Senator  Humphrey.  Or  Minnesota.  We  have  got  to  take  a  bi 
view  of  this.  [Laughter.]  You  see,  I  double  my  view. 

Dean  Acker.  Now,  the  role  of  land-grant  universities.  One  of  our 
research  thnists  in  an  experiment  station  is  to  learn  how  to  increase 
the  business  volume.  1  apologize  if  I  bring  in  a  few  items  not  in  the 
testimony  but  I  want  to  make  a  comment  about  some  of  the  work  at 
Oklahoma  State,  which  is  represented  in  absentia  bv  Senator  Bell- 
"].on.  Auburn  University,  Iowa  State  University,  and  the  University 
of  Mmnesota.  We  invest  funds  in  trying  to  increase  business  volume 
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of  the  rural  communities.  The  crossbreeding  research,  the  research 
on  trying  to  produce  twins  routinely  in  beef  cattle,  increases  m 
grasslands  productivity,  whether  it  be  near  Mobnd^,  b.D.,  or  the 
black  belt  of  Alabama,  and.  Senator,  I  would  explain  to  our  audi- 
ence that  the  black  belt  in  Alabama  refers  to  the  black  soil  in  the 
west  central  part  of  the  State,  very  rich  and  good  agricultural  coun- 
try* I  spent  a  couple  of  days  down  there  with  some  of  your  county 
agents  and  I  know  they  are  trying  to  increase  grassland  productiv- 
ity, increase  beef  cow  numbers  and  beef  cow  productivity,  to  give . 
the  rural  businessmen  an  increased  business  volume,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  thrusts  of  agricultural  research. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  been  working  also  with  non- 
farm  or  farm-related  industries  and  businesses.  A  joint  project  of 
our  extension  service  and  experiment  station  with  the  five  major 
dairy  cooperatives  in  South  Dakota  resulted  a  few  years  ago  in  con- 
solidation. We  did  not  make  the  decision  for  them.  Wexiid  research 
studies  for  them.  They  made  the  decisions  to  consolidate  and  to  save 
themselves  money  and  return  more  money  to  their  members  in  terms 
of  net  income  for  the  sale  of  their  milk. 

We  carry  on  training  programs  for  managers  and  directors  of  co- 
operatives, not  only  dairy  cooperatives  but  also  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce  and  farm  supply  cooperatives. 

A  total  of  775  man-days  were  used  by  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  personnel  this  past  year  in  helping  farmers  learn  manage- 
ment practices  and  principles,  what  we  would  call  farm  and  ranch 
management.  We  have  a  series  of  farmers  participating  in  an  educa- 
tional program  designed  to  increase  business  volume  and  desired 
to  increase  profitability  of  farming  operations  to  the  extent  possible. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Services  of  all  of  our  midwestem 
States  have  been  involved  in  communky  development  education  pro- 
grams. Since  1967,  when  we  establish^  a  Joint  Research  and  Exten- 
sion Committee,  we  have  developed  and  carried  out  an  educational 
program  for  community  leaders  throughout  South  Dakota.  We  have 
trained  nearly  400  professional  workers,  not  only  extension  but 
Farmers  Home  Admmistrj|>^ion,  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
community  leaders  in  principles  and  concepts  of  community  develop- 
ment. .  , 
We  have  carried  on  a  series  of  educational  programs,  a  series  of 
evening  short  courses  for  chamber  of  commerce  members,  community 
busiiiessmen.  Our  last  project,  an  educational  program,  involved 
nine  counties  (rf  which  Vermillion  is  the  center.  This  past  year  ex- 
tension personAel  participated  in  at  least  139  community  develop- 
ment projects  all  over  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Irrigation  development  in  South  Dakota  is  badly  needed.  We  have 
r  an  irrigation  research  farm  near  Redfield,  S.  Dak.,  on  a  4-year  pla^  of 
modernization,  an  improved  research  and  development  center  which 
will  involve  all  kinds  of  irrigation  systems,  water  delivery,  gravity, 
sprinkler,  et  cetera.  j      •  i 

I  have  touched  just  briefly  on  some  of  the  educational  programs 
and  research  programs  of  the  Land-Grant  University.  Now,  I  would 
offer  several  recommendations. 
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1.  We  recommend  anything  that  can  be  done  to  improve  farm 
prices. 

2.  We  recommended  that  certain  incentives  be  considered  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  that  would  encourage  farm  product  processing  firms  to 
move  out  into  the  more  rural  areas  and  perhaps  discourage  them 
from  locating  in  already  heavily  urbanized  areas.  things  as  low 
rate  loans  for  building  plants,  some  immediate  inc^e  tax  advan- 
tages, subsidization  of  plant  location,  transportation  subsidy  ar- 
rangements, et  cetera,  et  cetera.  . 

3.  Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  making  our  farm  and 
ranch  industry  more  efficient  today  would  be  in  the  area  of  modern- 
izing the  transportation  systems.  We  talked  earlier  about  rail  rates. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  barge  rates  are  three-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  ton-mile  while  rail  rates  average  1.3  cents  per  ton-mile  and, 
by  the  way,  barge  rates  on  the  Missouri  for  grain  are  presently  3 
cents  per  bushel  higher  than  for  the  same  distance  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

We  feel  at  a  significant  disadvantage  here  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  A  rail-water  service  combination  should  be  considered  both 
for  outbound  freight  and  for  inbound  farm  and  nonfarm  supplies  to 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

For  example,  in  the  c  xse  of  outbound  produce  we  should  not  look 
]ust  downstream  on  the  Missouri.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of 
our  staff  members  that  we  might  look  upstream,  put  a  lock  in  the 
dam  in  North  Dakota,  send  our  grain  to  Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  and  then 
down' the  Columbia  River  for  export  to  Japan.  With  the  tremendous 
industrial  growth  of  Japan,  they  are  going  to  use  an  awful  lot  of 
wheat,  an  awful  lot  of  soybeans  in  the  years  ahead,  and  I  think  one 
of  your  greatest  opportunities  for  a  positive  balance  of  trade  in  the 
I  nited  States  is  a  fantastic  growth  in  the  exports  of  agricultural 
conimodities.  To  do  this,  we  need  a  very  efficient  production  and  mar- 
keting distribution  system  to  get  this  produce  tq  the  coast.  And  I 
would  like  to  add  one  item  that  is  not  in  the  written  testimony.  I 
would  not  niind  moving  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Brookings. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  mentioned  the  possibility  of  moving  that 
Department  out  of  Washington.  Maybe  after  this  last  weekend  they 
will  be  glad  to  move  it  all  out  of  there.  [Laughter.] 

Dean  AtKER.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Department  but 
noting  that  Secretary  Morton  is  considering  running  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  Denver  for  a  few  weeks,  I  do  not  think 
Brookings  or  eastern  South  Dakota  would  be  a  bad  location  or 
should  the  Government  reorganization  occur  and  there  be  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  South  Dakota  would  be  a  very  logical 
spot  for  that.  Maybe  even  the  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment. Sioux  Falls,  Vermillion,  might  not  be  a  bad  spot  for  these. 

Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  say  in  all  seriousness  these  suggestions 
are  not  just  fat^etious.  I  think  there  is  great  merit  in  them.  I  really 
do.  I  think  that  y6u  offer  constructive  suggestions,  particularly  in 
developments  so  represented. 

Dean  Acker.  Though  I  smiled,  it  was  offered  in  seriousness  and 
1  have  watched  for  a  decade  and  a  half  the  developments  in  Brazil 
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after  they  established  the  Federal  capital  of  Brasilia  out  in  the 
heartland  of  the  country. 

There  are  other  items  covered  in  the  testimony,  I  would  like  to 
cover  just  one  of  these  in  oral  form  nd  that  is  just  that  though 
South  Dakota  ranks,  40th  among  the  States  in  terms  of  population 
and  we  rank  36th  in  farm  numbei-s,  we  rank  13th  among  the  States 
in  the  number  of  university  students  that  are  majoring  in  agricul- 
tural sciences.  ^ 

This  indicates  to  me  a  very  positive  attitude  toward  agriculture 
and  rural  life  by  the  young  people  of  South  Dakota.  Iowa  State 
ranks  first  in  agricultural  enrollment,  Oklahoma  State  ranks  ninth, 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota  ranks  eighth. 

We  just  completed  a  survey  of  the  1964  graduates  of  our  College 
of  Agriculture.  Fifty-five  percent  of  these  are  living  today  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  Of  the  native  South  Dakotans  who  pursued 
agriculture  at  our  University,  6]  percent  are  living  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  and  are  employed  here. 

I  might  offer  a  side  comment.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  66  percent  of  the  South, Dakota  State  a^icultural  alumni  since 
1964  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country.  Incidentally, 
that  compares  with  36  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  north  central  re- 
gion, primarily  States  to  the  east  of  us.  Apparently  our  farmboys 
from  rural  south  Dakota  appreciate  very  highly  what  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  defend  and  that  we  have  here  in  this  country. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  to  you  gentlemen  in  a  few  moments  the 
economic  base  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  population  trends,  and 
some  impacts  these  have  on  our  communities.  I've  also  described  the 
activities  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  an,d  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  South  Dakota. 
I  have  offered  some  recommendations.  We  commend  your  efforts  and 
interest  and  we  sincerely  thank  you  for  coming  to  South  Dakota  and 
we  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Humphrey.  AVe  want  to  thank  you  very  mu(ih,  and  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  us  if  we  do  not  take  the  time  today  to  interro- 
gate you  on  this  splendid,  well-documented,  well-researched  testi- 
mony. We  are  grateful. 

Senator? 

Senator  Miliar.  Thank  you.  I  just  want  to  add  my  thanks  to 
Dean  Acker  for  a  splendid  paper  and  most  meaningful  information. 
It  will  be  very  helpful. 

Dean  Acker.  If  we  can  provide  you  additional  information  we 
will  be  pleased  to. 

Senator  Allen.  Send  a  c»opy  of  your  testimony  to  Dr.  Harry 
Philpot  and  Dr.  Fred  Robertson  down  at  Auburn. 

Senator  Humphret.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Dean  Acker's  prepared  statement  is  as  follows:) 

iNTBODUCnOX 

Gentlemen.  I  am  pleased  to  come  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  revitallzation  and  development  of  rural  America.  You  are  in  one  of  the 
most  rural  States  in  these  Tnited  States.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  testi- 
mony as  one  responsible  for  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Cooperative 
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Extension  actlvitleH  and  the  teaching  programs  In  the  agricultural  sciences  of' 
South  Dakota  State  I'nlverHity— the  land-grant  university  for  South  Dakota. 

As  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  for  the  National  Association  of 
State  Vnlversity  and  I^nd-lirant  Colleges  I  also  represent  the  agricultural 
teaching,  research  and  extension  functions  of  almost  70  such  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

I  sJiall  divide  my  remarks  into  fo\ir  areas.  First  I  shall  describe  the  eco- 
nomic base  from  which  we  operate  In  South  Dakota  and  somf  of  the  trends 
taking  place  around  \\n  in  our  farm  and  small  town  business  communities'!  Sec- 
ond I  shall  try  to  descrll>e  for  you  our  population  trends  and  t^rll  you  some  of 
the  Implications  they  seem  to  hold  for  the  futtire  of  our  area  as  well  as  the 
impact  that  these  trends  have  already  had. 

Third,  I  shall  describe  tho  leadership  that  our  Land-Grant  University  has 
l)een  provldlnj?  In  area  and  community  development  in  South  Dakota.  In  this 
regard  I  shall  review  some  of  the  larger  problems  which  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  some  help  with.  Finally,  I  shall  make  some  recommendations  that  I 
hope  will  be  helpful.  Senators.  In  your  search  for  answers  to  some  of  th^  ques- 
tions relatinjtC  to  the  lmiM)rtant  issues  to  which  you  address  yourselves  today. 

I  am  certain  that  some  of  the  Illustrations  I  provide  have  parallels  in  your 
home  states  and  In  most  of  the  states  that  surround  us  and  I  w^lll  try  to  use 
those  that  I  feel  would  be  representative  of  the  area  rather  than  just  a  single 
state,  wherever  possible. 

Agriculture  Is  our  primary  industry.  Economic  development  of  our  state  and 
the  income  of  So\ith  Dakotans  will  depend  on  the  growth  of  agriculture  In  this 
state  In  t|ie  forseeahle  f\iture. 

Ind\istry  growth  In  a  free  enterprise  Is  not  automatic — It  takes  planning  and 
lots  of  doing  on  the  part  of  many  people.  In  a  predominantly  agricultural 
stiite  we  have  limited  alternatives  for  Increasing  our  economic  base:  1.  Better 
prices  for  farm  products ;  2.  Expanded  Irrigation ;  3.  Increased  processing  of 
farm  products ;  and  4.  Improved  prodiiotlon  efficiency. 

S.D.  ECONOMIC  sfn'ATlON 

A  review  of  the, economic  situation  In  Sotith  Dakota  since  196o  indicates 
that  our  total  Income  from  agrlc\ilt\ire  has  been  growing  some.  ^ 

Our  chart  shows  agricultural  Income  for  this  state  was  at  $870  million  in 
1965,  showed  nearly  a  14  lyer  cent  Increase  In  1966  and  has  had  slight  In- 
creases since  that  time  ...  7  iter  cent  in  1968  and  last  year  less  than  3  per 
cent. 

Notice  that  livestock  Is  the  backbone  of  our  agricultural  economy  and  last 
year  accoiinted  for  81  per  cent  of  our  crop  and  livestock  Income.  Crops  ac- 
ro\mted  for  19  \yeT  cent  last  year'.  The  livestock-crop  ratio  has  remaineo  about 
the  same  over  the  past  six  years,  however,  the  total  Income  from  livestock  was 
up  In  1970. 

More  important  than  the  total  agricultural  Income  plct\ire,  course,  Is  the 
amount  of  money  that  our  farmers  are  making. 

While  the  total  gross  Income  for  agriculture  has  been  moving  upward  the  ac* 
tual  net  Income  has  not  followed  that  same  trend.  Once  again  owt  chart  shows 
a  modest  Increase  In  net  earnings  ~for  1966.  But  note  that  this  level  has  been 
surpassed  only  once  since  that  time — In  1969.  Last  year — 1970 — nft  Income  was 
back  to  the- 1966  level.  Notice  that  the  production  expenses  have  been  Increas- 
ing at  about  the  same  rate  the  total  gross  on  an  overall  basis.  But  In  1967 
production  expenses  went  up  $55  million  and  gross  Income  went  tip  only  17 
million  and  again  In  1969  the  gross  went  \ip  only  $27  million  and  farm  ex- 
penses Increased  $45  million. 

Since  196.")  cash  ret'eipts  from  agrlcult\iral  prmlucts  In  aputh  Dakota  hav^ 
gone  up  $250  million  while  pnuluctlon  exi)en8es  have  gone^p  over  $200  mil- 
lion. 

Note  then  that  this  gross  Income  increase  has  come  only  through  more* 
efficient  \mit.s  and  better  marketing  techniques.  The  parity  ratio  (listed  at  bot- 
tom of  chart)  has  remalne<l.  al>out  the  same  or  has  l)een  dropping  during  this 
same  i)erlod.  I*nf()rt\inate1y  all  this  work  has  kept  the  farm  nrodticer  at  about 
the  same  level  economically. 

Anyone  can  tell  you— yon  c&n*t  keep  anybody  down  on  the  farm  under  those 
circumstances.  And  we  aren't  keeping  these  i)eople  on  the  farms ;  and  because 
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Wir  aren't  kt^ping  them  on  tlie  farms  we  find  it  difficult  to  keep  them  within 
the  state.  .  .  .  Iustea(i  they  are  leaving  and  heading  for  metropolivan  areas. 
And  Kome  of  tlitiii  at  least  are  adding  to  tJie  difficulties,  especially  the  welfare 
pnfhiem  of  theHe  areas. 

Farm  Trend)^ 

(fentlemen;  there  were  65,500  farms  in  South  Dakota  in  1952.  We  have  been 
loHing  on  the  average  of  just  over  1,000  farms  annually  since  that  time.  Our 
farm  numbers  have  declined  to  45,500  this  year  and  based  on  the  economics 
trends  we  talke<l  alH>ut  earlier  thert  is  no  question  but  what  the  trend  will 
CDUtiiiue. 

That  means  we  have  lost  20,000  businesses  in  19  years.  Our  population  as 
yon  know  Is  roughly  the  size  of  the  combined  population  of  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neaiM)Us  (their's  is  about  800,000).  You  don't  need  a  very  sharp  pencil  to  figure 
out  u'hnt  the  loss  (tf  20,000  $mall  huiinesiei  to  tho9e  two  communitie$  would 
mt-an  in  tvrtHM  of  economic  impact. 

In  terms  of  income  the  1969  figures  indicate  that  South  Dakota  farmers  had 
a  realiztKl  net  farm  Income  average  of  $7,721.  But  the  best  estimates  we  have 
Indicate  tliat  IH  i)ercent  of  all  our  households — rural  and  urban — ear;x  an  an- 
nual income  of  $3,0(X)  or  less.  Area  studies  in  eastern  South  Dakota  i.i  1969 
and  In  western  South  Dakota  this  year  indicate  18  and  18.6  per  cent  respec- 
tively 

\  1066  study,  which  is  the  last  wo  have  that  was  statewide  (1970  data  have 
not  been  worked  iii)  yet)  also  indicated  17.9  per  cent  of  the  households  in  the 
$3,0<M)  and  below  category  .  .  .  and  that  was  a  good  year. 

.\nother  .survey  base<l  on  sale.s  management  data  whi.ch  estimates  effective 
buying  iH)wer  Indicates  that  about  45  per  cent  of  the  South  Dakota  households 
hail  an  income  of  U»low  fl.OOO  in  1965.  That's  two  out  of  every  four  families. 

Before  leaving  the  siibjec't  ol  ow  income  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  some 
data  from  a  small  study  conducted  by  our  rural  sociologists  at  South  Dakota 
State  I'niversity  The  objective  was  to  describe  and  delineate  the  low-Income 
faiiiilies  foimd  in  a  rural  area. 

A  preliminary  study  revealed  that  we  have  three  types  of  family  situations 
in  our  low-income  group  and  tmpy  are  divided  about  equally  In  terms  of  the 
naniber  of  family  units.  We  have  a  group  getting  social  security,  average  age 
71.  twf)  in  the  family  and  a  female  is  usually  the  head;  we  have  public* assist- 
ance families — tliose  getting  aid  tlirough  welfare.  In  this  group  the  average 
age  is  tU.  there  are  two  ineml)ers  of  the  family  and  a  female  is  usually  the 
head  The  third  type  we  called  "low  income"  because  they  receive  no  public  as- 
j'istance.  In  this  group  tlie  average  age  is  36,  there  are  Ave  in  the  famliy  and 
a  mitle  heads  the  household. 

Since  the  "low  income"  category  best  reflects  the  normal  distribution  of  age, 
and  household  characteristics,  the  remainder  of  the  study  concentrated  on  this 
group 

The  cliaracteristics  of  this  group  were  matched  against  a  list  of  14  charac- 
teristics that  are  commonoy  identified  as  being  a  part  of  the  proflle  ot  a  typi- 
cal Inw-lncome  r>er8on  in  an  urbanized  area.  The  list  Includes:  high  rates  of 
unemployment,  a  high  degree  of  job  jimiping,  high  rate  of  residential  mobility, 
and  li  iKM)r  attitude  toward  education  among  others.  It  Is  slgnlflcant  to  note 
that  75  per  cent  of  120  niral  families  analysed  In  a  three-county  area  pos- 
He8«ed  fewer  than  half  of  these  "culture  of  poverty**  characteristics.  And  only 
4  out  of  120  interviewed  were  actually  unemployed.  Eighty-three  per  cent  were 
fuUif  i^fxploued  (IS  farm  managers,  farm  laborers  or  as  service  workers  in  the 
rural  (^)mmunity.  This  means  that  the  real  problem  Is  r'A"/)^?/{employment  not 
um^ployment  In  our  rural  areas.  It  also  means  that  If  this  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety can  t  hang  on  in  the  rural  areas  they  will  surely  join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  appear  on  the  welfare  roles  of  places  like  Minneapolis  when 
they  leave  South  Dakota. 

I  think  Senator  that  it  is  also  slgnlflcant  that  this  study  was  conducted 
along  the  eastern  e<lge  of  South  Dakota.  I'm  sure  you  can  see  that  there  Is  a 
good  iKjRslbllity  that  this  rould  represent  the  same  situation  which  probably 
exists  throughout  much  of  the  rural  areas  of  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
North  Dakota 

While  I  have  the  opjwrtnnity  I  should  also  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
other  fact  illustrate<l  here.  Often  the  programs  designed  in  Washington  are 
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meant  to  alleviate  the  pDhlems  of  the  low  income  families  found  in  urban 
ghetto  situations.  We  in  rural  areas  often  have  -about  the  same  problems  but 
the  characteristics  differ. 

When  proKrams  designetl  for  urban  areas  are  sui)erimpo8ed  onto  rural  areas 
with  no  consideration  or  flexibility  to  flt  the  si:>eciflo  needs  of  the  people  there 
is  bound  to  l>e  ditfioulties  because  the  differences  are  so  great.  What  we  need 
here  is  local  control  of  such  programs  that  will  allow  maximum  utilization  of 
the  resources  offered  if  we  are  to  get  the  most  L)enefit  from  them. 

♦  POPI  LATION  TRENDS 

Partially  as  a  result  of  our  low  income  situation  let  me  illustrate  what  is 
hapj)ening  to  our  population  in  this  state,  especially  as  it  affects  our  rural 
areas,  I'm  sure  the  trends  are  similar  in  other  rural  states. 

The  official  count  of  South  Dakota's  i)opulation  as  of  April  1.  1970  was 
666,257.  This  is  a  net  decrease  of  over  14,000  from  the  number  we  had  in  1960. 
2.1  j)er  cent  decline.  North  Dakota  had  v  ?.a  per  cent  decline,  AH  other  sur- 
rounding states  showed  some  increase. 

Let  me  point  out  that  ever  since  the  first  enumeration  of  its  population  in 
1870  South  Dakota  increased  in  population  every  decade  until  the  drought  and 
depression  of  the  1930's,  The  state  lost  nearly  50,000  persons  when  drought 
and  unemployment  force<l  midwesterners  to  seek  opportunity  elsewhere.  That 
was  a  net  loss  of  7.2  |)er  cent  of  our  1930  population.  In  spite  of  population  in- 
creases reported  between  1940  and  1960  we  have  not  yet  made  up  that  popula- 
tion loS8^  There  is  little  hope  for  achieving  this  goal  in  the  forseeable  future. 

I  have  here  a  map  showi.ig  the  net  migration  rates  for  South  Dakota  by 
Planning  and  Development  districts  over  the  past  20  years.  The  top  figure  in 
each  area  shows  the  net  out-migration  between  1950  and  1960;  the  lower  figure 
shows  the  net  out-migration  between  1960  and  1970. 

Note  that  in  the  western  half  of  our  state  the  out-migration  accelerated  rap- 
idly  during  the  1960*8,  While  lae  trend  moderated  somewhat  in  Area  IV  note 
that  even  in  Area  II  which  contains  our  most  urbanized  area  in  South  Dakota 
we  did  not  reverse  this  trend. 

In  fact,  if  the  present  trend  of  out-migration  is  allowed  to  continue  we  have 
a  couple  of  de<mdes  ahead  of  us  in  which  the  adjustments  will  be  even  more 
serious  tl^an  they  were  in  the  1930's  .  ,  .  maybe  not  the  next  one  perhaps  but 
surely  during  the  decade  of  the  1980  s  ! 

Population  By  Age  Group 

A  comparison  of  South  Dakota  population  figtires  by  age  group  categories  is 
even  more  revealing.  Comparing  a  breakdown  of  1970  figures  just  out  from  the 
Bureau  of  Census  with  1950  and  1960  shows  us  some  startling  trends.  Note 
here  that  the  population  of  children  aged  5  years  and  younger  has  plummeted 
from  83,000  in  1960  to  54,000  in  1970.  Gentlemen,  thaVi  a  drop  of  35  per  cent 
for  South  Dakota  compared  u'ith  30  per  cent  for  the  U.S.  This  is  tl-  first  time 
in  several  decades  that  the  number  in  this  age  group  has  not  increased  in 
South  Dakota's  general  population  figures.  W>  have  obviously  lost  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  young  marrie<l  iwpulation. 

The  fact  that  there  were  38.400  fewer  children  ages  9  and  below  in  1970 
than  in  1960  holds  a  significant  impact  on  the  future  of  South  Dakota  and 
ott.^r  states  with  similar  population  trends.  The  impact  on  schools,  churches, 
communities  and  businesses  will  be  tremendous.  One  more  thing  is  clear.  If  we 
think  we  had  difficult  adjustments  to  make  in  the  past  we  are  in  for  a  rude 
awakening  because  the  economic  .squeeze  on  communities  throughout  the  state 
is  going  to  be  enormous  unle.ss  we  do  something  to  reverse  present  trends 
within  the  next  10  to  l.T  years 

I>et  me  point  out  one  more  fact  refiected  here.  In  1960  we  reported  a  total  of 
229.000  youngsters  ages  14  aud  l)el()\V.  The.se  should  now  show  up  in  the  10  to 
24  age  grouping.  But  the  new  census  accounts  for  only  193,000  in  this  age 
group.  Obviously  many  of  these  young  people  migrated  from  this  state  along 
with  parents  who  were  in  the  Income-earning  group. 

Mayl>e  that's  not  all  that  bad  l)ecause  another  important  implication  of  this 
chart  is  the  future  job  situation  for  South  Dakotans.  In  spite  of  the  declining 
birth  rate  and  even  out-migration,  it  will  l>e  some  time  before  all  of  the  babies 
born  here  can  expect  to  grow  up  and  find  a  job  opportunity. 
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If  we  assume  that  only  120.000  youth  out  of  this  10-24  age  group  remain  in 
the  state  for  the  job  market;  and  assuming  that  each  retiree  during  the  next 
10  years  could  l>e  replaced  by  one  young  |)erson,  we  would  have  to  create 
around  60,000  additional  jobs  out  in  this  area  to  abiorty  the  job  needs,  of  this 
segment  of  the  population.  The  1970  census  shows  only  about  62,000  in  the  65 
to  65  year  age  bracket — the  group  that  can  be  expected  to  retire  ur  leave  the 
job  for  some  other  reason  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Impact  On  Services 

While  the  implications  that  these  statistics  thai  I  have  reveiwed  with  you 
have  on  such  services  as  health  and  education  throughout  the  state  are  pretty 
obvious,  let  me  underscore  this  area  of  concern.  The  shortage  of  health  care 
professionals  coupled  with  the  inequities  of  health  delivery  systems  in  some 
sections  of  our  state  are  already  critical. 

In  fact,  a  young  man  severely  injured  in  a  farm  accident  in  some  of  our 
most  rural  areas  of  ^outh  Dakota  today  is  more  apt  to  die  from  his  injuries 
than  a  soldier  with  the  same  injuries  on  th^  battlefields  of  Vietnam,  Unless 
some  plan  for  alleviating  this  situation  is  brought  into  use,  the  problems  in 
this  area  will*  continue  to  become  more  acute. 

Presently  rural  areas  cannot  even  provide  needed  emergency  first-aid  treat- 
ment l)eoause  there  is  no  ambulance  service  of  any  kind.  In  other  areas  there 
Is  amlmlanoe  service  but  it  is  not  staffed  on  an  around-the-clock  basis.  Yet  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  i)eople  in  the  western  part  of  this  state  to  live  at  least  90 
miles  from  the  nearest  hospital. 

While  the  numln^r  of  hospital  beds  in  South  Dakota  compares  well  with  na- 
tional ratios  in  terms  of  the  population  we  have,  these  are  misleading.  Many 
hospitals  that  exist  in  the  outlying  areas  lack  adequate  care  facilities.  A  sur- 
prising nuinl)er  dr)  not  have  intensive  coronary  care  units.  Paradoxically  some 
areas  have  two  or  more  hospitals  serving  the  same  locality,  duplicating  service. 

Here  again  the  prosi>ect  looks  a  bit  grim  in  our  rural  states  .  .  .  mainly  be- 
cause rural  areas  do  not  attract  doctors.  We  have  about  75  doctors  for  every 
100,000  people-  in  South  Dakota.  The  average  for  urban  areas  is  140.  Lack  of 
earning  power  isn't  what  drives  doctors  arcay  from  these  rural  areas,  iVs  sim- 
ply overwork  and  isolation. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  South  Dakota  now  ranks  among  the  five  states 
with  the  highest  percentage  of  population  over  65  years  of  age,  plus  the  fact 
that  our  older  people  are  on  fixed  incomes  and  simply  find  it  hard  to  cope 
with  the  high  cost  of  medicr.l  care  and  you  can  appreciate  the  prohlems  we 
have  here. 

Transportation  Problems 

We  have  an  exceptionally  gox^d  interstate  highway  system  in  South  Dakota 
but  did  you  know  gentlenien  that  there  were  trucking  firms  that  refused  to 
serve  some  conununities  last  year  because  the  area  wanting  trucking  service 
did  not  have  a  fo\ir-laiie,  all  weather  road?  The  result  was  that  we  had  to  ac- 
tually close  some  processing  plants! 

The  reason,  as  usua\  was  hard  nosed  economics.  Trucking  firms  know  they 
save  about  1.7  cents  i)er  mile  by  reduced  travel  time,  lower  vehicle  cost  and 
lower  accidents  rates  on  the  freeways.  They  also  average  35  miles  per  hour  on 
the  freeway  systems  compared  to  only  8  mp.  on  unimproved  highways. 

In  1967  South  Dakota  hr  *  about  3800  miles  of  rail  lines.  At  least  240  miles 
of  those  railroads  have  either  been  abandonecl  or  the  plans  have  been  made  to 
abandon  them.  Railroads  are  abandoning  lines  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
trucking  firms.  In  1969  both  the  Northwestern  and  Milwaukee  roads,  which  to- 
gether serve  85  percent  of  the  locations  served  by  rail  in  South  Dakota,  lost 
money. 

Rail  line  abandonment  is  not  the  only  problem  in  South  Dakota.  Many  of 
the  main  rail  lines  that  we  must  save  are  simply  not  capable  of  handling  the 
new  and  larger  freight  cars  that  bring  economies  as  well  as  better  service.  On 
one  stretch  of  main  line  in  western  South  Dakota,  because  of  poor  track,  the 
speed  limit  is  reportedly  set  at  12  miles  per  hour.  The  railroads  aren't  making 
the  traditional  style  box  car.s  anymore. 

The  approximate  cost  of  replacing  light  rail  lines  with  heavy  duty  ones  is 
about  $625,000  per  mile.  Needless  to  say  these  will  not  be  built  unless  the  rail- 
road can  make  money.  In  1969  the  average  return  on  railroad  investment  was 
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2.32  per  cent  It  won't  be  long  until  all  box  cars  will  be  discontinued  because 
they  are  difficult  to  unload  and  they  are  l)elng  replaced  by  hopper  cars.  The 
long  range  Implication  here  Is  that  Is  Is  becoming  more  difficult  for  our  farm 
people  to  compete  for  the  markets  they  must  have  to  continue  making  a  living. 

A  study  completed  last  year  by  our  Economics  staff  Indicates  that  South  Da- 
kota Income  from  agriculture  could  l>e  $19  million  higher  by  the  end  of  1971  If 
the  states  grain  and  farm  supply  Industries  could  apply  known  transportation 
efficiencies  and  management.  By  liiHO  the  savings  from  these  efficiencies  could 
run  as  high  as  $28  million. 


Yes  we  have  sonje  problems  4ind  being  one  of  the  most  rural  states  our  op- 
portunities are  somewhat  limited  In  building  this  economic  base  on  anything 
outside  of  agriculture  but  we  have  been  working  hard  wltli  the  resources  we 
have  available  to  us. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  better  prices  for  farm  products  would  probably  be 
the  best  way  to  Increase  our  economic  base.  While  there  is  little  that  our  Ex- 
|)erlment  Stations  and  Extension  Services  can.  do  to  Increase  farm  product 
prices  directly  there  are  number  of  things  that  we  have  done  to  help  farmers 
and  ranchers  take  advantage  of  mirkets  available  to  them. 

Market  Development 

We  have  Invested  considerable  time  and  effort  In  studies  aimed  at  determln- 
*  Ing  the  best  locations  for  cooperatives  handling  South  Dakota  dairy  products, 
for  example.  A  ntudy  cvruluctal  jointly  by  Extension  and  Experiment  Station 
personnel  has  helped  South  Dakota  producers  increase  potential  long-run  earn- 
ings by  an  estimnted  $1  million  per  y£&r.  The  study  resulted  In  the  consolida- 
tion of  Ave  dairy  cooperatives.  Eacir'^ls  making  short-term  adjustments  In 
order  to  eventually  gain  long-range  advantages  of  consolidation.  The  plants  re- 
quested assistance  In  1968  and  1969.  Today  they  are  specializing  in  product 
processing  and  provide  a  good  foundation  for  our  dairy  Industry. 

I  might  point  out  that  It  w^as  primarily  through  the  efforts  of  our  Extension 
and  research  staff  that  dairymen  In  this  state  were  the  first  to  convert  com- 
pletely from  a  mllk-can  dairy  Industry  to  all  bulk  tanks.  South  Dakota  Grade 
A  dairymen  had  completetl  this  conversion  In  1964.  All  dairy  farms  producing 
milk  for  the  manufacturing  Industry  have  now  also  made  that  conversion  In 
our  state. 

Thirteen  other  groups  of  farm  supply,  marketing  and  service  firms  have  been 
assisted  In  a  similar  manner.  Many  of  them  are  contemplating  re-organlzatlon 
and  mergers  today  as  a  result. 

Training  Provided 

Vast  experience  told  us  that  lack  of  Informed  and  trained  management  was 
resulting  in  some  Inefficient  business  operations,  particularly  In  cooperatives. 
Our  Extension  Service  has  sponsored  a  series  of  workshops  annually  for  8 
years  to  help  with  this  problem.  Managers  and  directors  of  cooperatives  in- 
rolt  ed  tell  us  net  earnings  have  increased  by  an  estimated  $9  million  annually 
during  thi^  last  seven  years.  1  hat's  a  whopjilng  $63  million  added  to  the  South 
Dakota  economy  and  they  credit  the  schools  with  a  substantial  part  of  this  In- 
crease. 

For  example,  the  need  for  farmer-owncs  to  plow  mord  Investment  capital 
Into  some  of  these  enten>rises  Is  decreasing  and  the  business  have  also  pro- 
vided fanners  with  better  services.  Educational  efforts  centered  around  topics 
such  as  a  more  business-like  approach  to  credit  policies,  better  planning  and 
use  of  financial  statements  and  modernizing  personnel  employment  t)ollcle8 
which  has  decreased  employee  turnover. 

This  effort  Is  credited  wUh  saving  at  least  $3  million  annually  simply  by  re- 
ducing free  credit  time  and  by  charging  for  credit  service  In  the  grain  elevator 
and  farm  supply  business  In  the  state.  These  efforts  have  also  helped  farmers 
and  elevator  managers  become  aware  of  opportunities  they  have  to  use  the 
grain  futures  market. 


PBOJECTS  IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
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Farm  Management  Help 

About  775  man  days  were  used  by  our  Cooperative  Extension  Service  person- 
nel during  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year  on  farm  and  ranch  management  ed- 
ucation. By  capitalizing  on  present  knowledge  and  farm  planning  it's  estimated 
that  net  income  could  be  increased  by  about  |30  million  in  the  next  decade  i& 
this  manner 

County  agents  and  farm  maoagbment  agents  worked  with  over  8,000  people 
in  farm  and  ranch  planning  efforts  during  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year,  A 
series  of  training  sessions  entitled  **Ten  Steps  to  Farm  and  Ranch  Planning'* 
enrolled  070  farmers  and  ranchers  last  year.  The  rest  received  some  manage- 
ment advice  on  an  individual  basis.  In  the  six  years  since  this  program  was 
started  more  than  ll,000  copies  of  the  **Ten  Steps"  reference  circular  have 
been  receited  by  farmers  and  ranaM|rs  interested  in  the  program. 


Past  experience  has  also  shown  us  that  a  lack  of  informed  and  trained  lead- 
ership  at  the  local  level  has  been  a  major  limitation  In  community  and  re- 
source development. 

In  1967  work  was  begun  on  this  problem  in  South  Dakota  by  establishing  a 
commitiee  of  18  Extension  and  research  staff  members^  which  In  turn  devel- 
oped an  adult  education  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  community 
leaders  interested  in  stimulating  economic  development  in  South  Dakota, 
Nearly  400  professional  field  workers  received  training  in  community  action 
programs  and  educational  meetings  were  held  in  24  communities  at  the  request 
of  community  leaders.  Four  of  these  projects  are  multi-county  In  scope,  the 
latest  invohres  the  nine  counties  in  this  southeast  area  of  the  state  ,  .  ,  the 
area  in  which  we  are  meeting  today. 

Dra>iatic  results  of  this  l'>ng  range  effort  may  not  appear  for  several  years 
but  ihe  goal  is  to  provide  information  so  that  many  community  leaders  will 
understand  and  identify  community  problems  and  then  work  together  on  an 
area  or  regional  basis  instead  of  a  local  basis  for  recreational,  economic  and 
social  problems. 

Extension  personnel  did  participate  In  at  least  130  community  development 
projects  last  year.  Wherever  such*  resources  were  available  they  worked  on 
these  projects  In  conjunction  with  help  and  resources  from  other  community 
and  state  agencies. 

Irrigation  Development  ' 

The  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-Dlstrlct  was  formed  In  South  Dakota  In  1900  to 
prepare  the  area  and  the  people  in  it  for  irrigation  development.  In  addition 
the  Eastern  border  and  southeastern  areas  of  the  state  have  large  supplies  of 
underground  water  resources  that  have  not  been  developed. 

It  was  m  the  mid-1960s  that  we  learned  that  the  few  Irrigation  wells  we 
had  at  that  time  were  dropping  In  water  yield.  The  problem  was  studied  by 
our  Tniyerslty  specialists  and  a  well -treatment  program  developed  that .  ha:? 
been  usckI  with  success  since  that  time. 

In  1969.  with  flmanclal  help  from  a  number  of  Conservancy  sub-districts  and 
some  good  help  from  irrigation  equipment  companies  we  began  a  four-year 
plan  for  modernizing  the  James  Valley  Research  and  Extension  Center  near 
Redfield.  When  completed  It  will  provide  Irrigators  and  potential  irrigators 
with  a  demonstration  area  for  modern  conventional  and  automated  gravity 
and  sprinkler  irrigation  systems. 

We  have  l)een  carrying  on  a  very  active  educational  program  with  irrigators 
that  we  now  have  .  .  .  planning  for  the  day  when  the  Oahe  Irrigation  project 
is  funded. 


At  the  outset  I  pointed  out  that  agricultural  states  such  as  ours  hare  lim- 
ited alternatives  for  increasing  our  economic  base.  Better  farm  prices  would  of 
course  offer  some  Immediate,  short  term,  help  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
our  communities.  But  I  think  It's  fair  to  say  that  this  would  not  solve  all  of 
our  problems. 


Community  Development 
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Irrigation.  Immediate  funding  of  the  oahe  development  could  have  a  terrific 
impact  on  building  the  economic  base  of  this  state.  Gentlemen  do  you  realize 
that  South  Dakota  contributed  over  500,000  acres  of  land  to  the  four  dams  on 
the  Missouri  River?  That  include  138,000  acres  of  cropland,  238,000  acres  of 
grazing  land  and  133,000  acres  of  timber.  The  economic  loss  to  our  agricultural 
industry  as  a  result  has  been  well  over  $0  million  annually.  * 

We  have  reliable  data  that  shows  that  eonstruotion  of  these  irrigation  facili- 
ties would  open  up  at  least  2,500  new  construction  Job  opportunities  and  create 
a  demand  for  well  over  $17  million  worth  of  sand,  gravel,  rip-rap  and  other 
materials  locally  available.  It  would  create  a  need  to  handle  well  over  $83  mil- 
lion worth  of  other  materials  in  our  state. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  this  pmjcct  would  generate  at  least  $40  million  in 
net  farm  income  and  it  would  increase  the  main  street  business  in  our  state 
by  at  least  $60  million.  It  is  expected  that  this  would  add  1,500  new  farm 
units  to  the  central  area  of  the  state.  It  is  further  estimated  that  our  urban 
communities  could  easily  add  at  least  32,000  people  to  fill  jobs  associated  with 
the  agricultural  industry,  recreation  and  other  businesses. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  certain  incentives  be  considered  at  the 
Federal  level  that  would  encourage  farm  product  processing  firms  to  move  out 
into  the  more  rural  areas  and  t}erhaps  discourage  them  from  locating  in  the 
already  heavily  urbanized  areas.  This  might  l^iclude  low  rate  loans  for  build- 
ing plants,  some  immediate  tax  advantages,  some  sort  of  subsidization  of  plant 
locations  or  some  sort  of  transportation  subsidy  arrangement  >ased  on  the  dis- 
tance from  adequate  highway,  rail  or  barge  system. 

Probably  the  most  impoitant  factor  in  making  our  farm  and  ranch  indus- 
tries more  efficient  today  would  be  in  the  area  of  modernizing  the 
transportation  system.  As  I  pointed  out.  even  nur  most  efficient  farm  opera- 
tions could  be  strangled  unless  they  compete  'avorable  with  those  located 
closer  to  the  major  ports  and  market  centers.  Not  only  must  our  railroads  be 
modernized  but  the  possibility  of  barge  traflflc  should  be  explored. 

We  have  water,  and  today  the  average  barge  rates  are  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  ton  mile  while  rail  rates  average  1,3  cent  per  ton  mile.  Barge  rates  on 
the  Missouri  for  grain  are  presently  3^  per  bushel  higher  than  for  the  same 
distance  on  the  Mississippi.  Increased  shipments  on  the  Missouri  could  reduce 
that  difference. 

A  rail-water  service  combination  should  not  be  considered  not  only  for  out- 
bound freight.  There  are  inbound  possibilities,  particularly  as  the  Oahe  project 
is  developed.  For  example,  such  a  combination  brought  phosphate  from  rock 
deposits  of  Florida  to  Louisiana  saving  30%  .'or  the  consumeron  overall  trans- 
portation costs.  That  saving  has  undoubtedly  been  reflected  even  in  our  own 
area.  They  could  be  extended  to  more  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers  by  sending 
those  barges  up  to  Sioux  City  or  Minneapolis. 

We  shouldn*t  be  looking  only  ddwnstream  on  the  Missouri  either.  We  need  to 
look  upstream  to  see  what  might  be  done  in  getting  our  grain  out  to  Ft.  Peck, 
Montana,  and  getting  Canadian  potash  down  via  a  water  route  to  central 
states. 

Work  With  Low  Income  Familien 

You  also  requested  information  on  the  role  our  Extension  service  is  playing 
with  low  income  |)eople.  T>icre  are  two  projects  that  are  relatively  new  but 
very  significant. 

An  intensive  nutrition  education  program  is  being  conducted  with  homemak- 
ers  who  are  in  the  low-inc<jme  range.  Vsing  paid  part-time  non-professional  pro- 
gram assistants  l  asic  nutrition  was  taught  to  over  1300  individual  families 
last  year  in  nine  *'pilot"  counties. 

Food  stamps  were  available  in  52  Scmth  Dakota  counties  last  year  and  14 
others  provide  commodity  foods  to  low  income  people.  Home  economics  agents 
in  each  of  these  counties  made  a  detennined  effort  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  routines  of  stamp  and  food  distribution  centers  and  with  the  patrons  of 
these  services.  They  now  assist  patrons  with  menu  planning,  food  buying  and 
selection  and  in  those  counties  that  offer  commodity  foods  home  economists 
and  aides  prepare  dishes  and  provide  recipes  for  the  less  familiar  foods  being 
distributed. 
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Seven  college  girl8»  five  National  Expanded  Nutrition  prCf,Tam  assistants  and 
18  volunteer  junior  4-H  leaders  were  trained  at  a  summer  camp  Ust  year  and 
in  turn  helped  with  this  effort. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  most  helpful  federal  funds  we  had  available  to  us 
last  year  was  the  grant  that  provided  work-study  funds.  The  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  employed  about  30  girls  and  boys  under  this  program  last 
summer  and  they  provided  an  extremely  valuable  service.  Unfortunately  these 
funds  are  not  available  to  us  this  summer  so  we  have  been  forced  to  eliminate 
part  of  the  program.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  inqulrleS  from  the  counties 
throughout  the  state  asking  about  this  effort.  This  has  been  an  excellent  effort 
that  not  only  had  an  impact  In  our  communities  but  provided  hundreds  of  jobs 
for  young  people  last  summer. 

A  second  important  effort  is  a  project  In  one  of  our  reservation  communities 
designed  to  help  occupants  adjust  to  public  low-rent  housing  units.  We  have 
over  800  low-rent  housing  unite  located  In  our  Rosebud  community  In  south 
central  South  Dakota.  Many  of  the  occupants  came  from  dwellings  where 
there  were  no  sewers,  floors,  running  water  or  electricity.  Many  of  the  occu- 
pants did  not  know  how  to  care  for  these  new  homes  nor  how  to  make  simple 
household  repairs.  A  Housing  Education  Program  grew  out  of  discussions  be- 
tween the  Rosebud  Housing  Authority  and  the  South  Dakota  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service. 

A  $120,000  grant  was  received  last  November  from  HUD  and  a  pilot  project 
was  set  up.  That  money  is  being  used  In  several  ways.  One  of  the  first  projects 
was  the  beginning  of  a  loose-leaf  manual  that  provided  simple  Instructions  for 
many  of  the  household  maintenance  tasks.  Four  maintenance  aides  have  also 
been  employed  to  work  with  Individual  occupants  to  teach  them  how  to  care 
and  maintain  the  units.  Home  visitations  are  being  carried  out  by  aides  In 
much  the  same  fashion  as  those  who  work  In  the  low-Income  nutrition  program. 

Aides  receive  an  Intensive  three- week  traliJlng  course  and  then  get  toegther 
for  weekly  training  sessions  utilizing  information  developed  for  the  Home 
Users  manual.  Discussions  are  also  held  relating  to  problems  that  have  arisen 
since  the  last  meeting. 

A  report  as  of  March  1  provides  some  clues  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program.  Since  the  effort  began  just  seven  months  ago  a  program  has  been  or- 
ganized, a  cadre  of  non-professionals  trained,  and  520  families  have  been  con- 
tacted, 428  of  them  up  to  four  times.  There  has  been  a  marked  Improvem^t  in 
the  relationship  between  the  Rosebud  Housing  Authority  and  the  home  a»:u- 
pants  since  the  housing  education  program  was  Initiated.  Formerly  problms 
were  not  taken  to  the  housing  authority.  Now  occupants  realise  that  by  report- 
ing the  problems  they  can  eventually  be  solved. 

The  staff  members  have  noted  a  decrease  in  rent  delinquency,  a  higher  inter- 
est in  family  budgeting  and  increased  pride  in  home  ownership  or  occupancy. 
For  example,  many  of  the  homes  In  the  Parmalee  community  that  were  once 
surrounded  by  plies  of  junk  now  exhibit  neat,  well-kept  yards.  There  are  still 
many  problems  but  each  Is  being  worked  on  and  progress  is  being  made. 

You  are  already  familiar  with  the  4-H  programs  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  there  have  been  many  changes  initiated  to  make  the  programs  more  flexi- 
ble which  in  turn  makes  participation  much  easier  for  children  from  low-in- 
come families. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  the  accomplishments  In  our  Extension  and  Re- 
search programs  and  this  brings  me  to  my  flnal  point  regarding  the  conct^pt  of 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  we  highly  approve  of  it,  particularly  as  it  has  been 
carried  out  in  some  of  our  Extension  and  Research  programs  in  South  Dakota. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  working  arrangement  of  revenue  sharing  is  the 
Cooperative  Extension  program.  Last  year  South  Dakota  State  University  re- 
ceived about  $1.3  million  In  Smith-Lever  money  from  the  Federal  government 
which  represented  about  43  per  cent  of  the  total  Extension  funds  spent  In  this 
state.  The  state  matched  this  amount  and  county  and  private  funds  provided 
14  the  remainder  or  about  14  per  cent  of  the  money  invested.  That  money  was 
used  to  support  67  fleld  o£Bces  serving  every  county  in  the  state. 
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We  feel  this  Is  a  tried  and  proven  method  of  revenue  sharing.  In  addition  to 
the  Smith-Lever  funds  we  received  last  year  $213,000  in  Morrill-Nelson  and 
Bank  head  Jones  money  which  is  used  primarily  to  support  college  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  supi>orting  disciplines;  we  received  1832,000  in  Hatch  funds 
which  are  used  In  our  agricultural  research  program.  We  received  $34,000  in 
Mclntlre  S tennis  funds  which  are  used  for  Forestry  research  and  about 
$100,000  in  water  resource  money.  This  is  being  used  for  irrigation  and  water 
development  projects.  Agricultural  research  facilities  acta  funds,  authorised  by 
Congress  in  19^,  provides  S.D.  14,000  per  1  million  appropriated  for  the 
United  States.  Funds  were  appropriated  under  this  act  for  five  years,  but  not 
for  fiscal  71  &  72. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  money  we  used  to  Invest  in  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  our  College  of  Agriculture  and  Biological  Sciences  has  also 
been  an  excellent  investment  in  the  future  of  this  state. 

We  rank  40th  among  states  in  terms  of  population;  1970  statistics  indicate 
f)5.5  per  cent  of  our  total  population  in  rural ;  we  rank  26th  in  terms  of  farm 
numbers  among  the  states.  However  we  rank  13th  among  the  states  In  the 
number  of  university  students  majoring  in  agriculture  and  related  fields.  This 
Indicates  a  very  position  attitude  toward  agriculture  by  our  young  people. 

We  just  completed  a  survey  of  our  1964  alumni  from  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  South  Dakota  State  University.  That  survey  shows  that  56  per  cent  of 
all  OUT  1964  graduates  are  working  within  the  state  today  and  61  per  cent  of 
the  native  South  Dakotans  are  employed  here. 

You  may  be  Interested  in  knowing  Senator  that  66%  of  our  South  Dakota 
State  alumni  served  in  the  Arm,^ Forces.  Incidentally  that  compares  with  38 
per  cent  for  the  North  Central  SSfion.  The  survey  also  showed  that  the  gradu- 
ates from  our  Plains  states  of  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
were  more  likely  to  return  to  the  farm  or  ranch  than  those  in  the  other  North 
Central  States.  And  62  per  cent  of  those  surveyed  l>^ieve  there  is  a  good  fu- 
ture and  employment  opportunities  within  the  field  of  agriculture. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  for  you  the  economic  base  from  which  South  Dakota 
and  our  most  rural  states  must  operate;  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  trends 
taking  place  within  these  communities  and  I  have  tried  to  Impress  upon  you 
the  need  and  urgency  of  placing  some  inputs  into  our  rural  economies  that 
might  In  turn  generate  some  work  opportunities,  not  only  for  the  people  in  our 
own  state  but  for  some  of  our  own  people  who  have  already  drifted  to  the 
major  cities  and  are  just  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  return.  The  only  thing 
that  keeps  them  from  retumiifg  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  providing  a  live- 
llhc  )d. 

I  have  told  you  of  a  few  of  the  activities  that  we  have  been  conducting 
from  our  Land-Qrant  Universities  to  encourage  rural  and  community 
development. 

There  has  been  developed  a  level  of  mobility  in  this  country  that  has  allowed 
raw  farm  products  to  move  to  the  cities.  The  technology  of  the  modem  farming 
has  fiowed  from  the  cities  and  rural  dollars  have  fiowed  to  the  cities.  Had  the 
processing  of  raw  farm  products  or  the  manufacture  of  new  technologies  been 
located  in  nonmetropolitan  areas,  the  employment  picture  In  our  rural  areas 
might  be  quite  different  today. 

But  cost  relationships  have  never  encouraged  the  location  of  processing  and 
manufacturing  In  our  most  rural  areas  nor  did  government  policies  on  transpor- 
tation rates,  public  works  development,  the  provision  of  public  services,  educa- 
^>ytIonal  programs  encourage  this.  But  changes  in  private  transportation  costs 
jpmade  it  possible  for  rural  residents  to  travel  great  distances  to  obtain  many 
services.  This  paradox  has  added  to  rural  community  development  problems. 

Looking  to  the  future  the  potential  for  development  which  actually  creates 
employment  and  income  earning  opportunities  will  be  affected  by  a  whole  com- 
bination of  factors  which  have  worked  against  rural  communities  in  the  past. 

Thank  You. 
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Wateb  Resoubces  Development  and  the  Economy  in  the 

OAHE  C0N8ERVAIVCY  SUBDISTBICT 

(By  F.  F.  Kerr,  Extension  Water  Resources  Specialist,  and  L.  R.  Wilson,  Dis- 
trict Exention  Sui)ervisor) 

Water  resources  development  is  an  important  means  to  improve  and  stabilize 
the  economy  in  the  Oahe  Conservancy  Subdistrlct.  The  directors  of  the  Oahe 
Subdistrlct  have  plans  and  studies  under  way  for  full  water  resources  develoj)- 
ment.  Included  are  flood  control,  small  watershed  development,  underground 
water  studies,  and  recreation,  flsh,  and  wildlife  and  Irrigation  projects. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  changes  that  will  result  from  water  resources  devel- 
opment has  been  prepared.  It  considers  the  major  segnients  of  the  economy. 
However,  probable  future  industrialization  and  stabilization  of  Income  are  not 
considered,  although  they  will  have  a  very  real  impact  as  development  pro- 
gresses. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  EXPECT  FROM  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WATER  RESOURCES  IN  THE  OAEH  SU8DISTRICT-H0W 
CHANGES  WILL  AFFECT  VARIOUS  AREAS 


Arta  of  chan|i  Groups  Means 


Livtstock  industry— Oahe  unit   Dryland  farmers  and  ranchtrs.  .  Create  a  close-in  market  for  about  140,000 

more  feeder  cattle  each  year  and  a  close-in 
stable  feed  supply  to  suppttment  winter 
feed  requirements  for  breeding  herds.> 

Irritation  farmers  and  ranchers..  Can  feed  out  about  190.000  more  cattle  eacli 

year  (a  210  percent  increase).i  * 

Main  street  business  Increase  value  of  livestock  and  livestock 

products  sold  by  $60,200,000  up  246 
*  '  percent! 

Overall  africuttural  industry— Oahe  unit  .  State  and  local  lovernment          Increase  annual  revenues  from  auto  licenses 

by  (207,000,  sales  tax  by  12^41.000.  and 
property  tax  by  (4,392.000.1 

General  business  activity  Increase  net  farm  income  (40,300,000  (up 

339  percent),  cross  farm  puschases  by 
(3S,000.000;  increase  total  farm  invest- 
ment $143,000,000  (iP  121  percent)  and 
farm  repairs,  replacement,  and  supply 
expenditures  SU.000,000  (up  13t  per* 
cent).! 

Cropping  patterns— Oahe  unit   Irrigationfarmersand  rinchers..  Make  it  possible  to  produce  211  perceril 

more  corn  on  55  percent  irt&r»  acres,  22e 
percent  more  silage  on  22  percent  mort 
acres.  76  percent  more  barley  on  U 
percent  less  acres.  120  lertent  more 
alfalfa  on  4  percent  less  acres.  375  percent 
inore  animal  unit  months  on  81  percent 
more  acres;  almost  eliminate  small  grains, 
native  hay.  sorghum;  about  2g.000  acres  <>? 
left  for  production  of  specialty  cropv> 
Drvland  farmers  and  ranchers.  Make  readily  available  an  assured  supply  of 
feed  grams  and  close-in  supplies  of 
alfalfa  for  winter  feed  during  drought 
years.! 

Construction  activity— Oahe  unit.   local  job  seekers.      Make  available  up  to  2.500  new  construction 

job  opportunities  to  be  ill^d  irom  local 
labor  forces  during  construction  ^f  the 
Oahe  unit.i 

Local  business  and  jtrvices  Create  a  demand  for  about  $17,000,000 

woi*h  of  ^and.  gravel,  liprap,  and  tile, 

A  most  of  which  is  localiy  available;  crute 

a  need  to  handle  and  stare  about 
(83,000.000  worth  of  other  materials 
within  the  State;  and  provide^ goods  and 
services  to  construction  workers  and 
their  families.i 

Recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife— Oahe  unit.  All  local  interosts     Create  about  25  new  lind  improved  Im- 

poundments  resulting  from  Irrigation 
projects  works  with  associated  oppor* 
tunitles  to  provide  recreational  services  ^ 
to  the  traveling  public  and  to  local  rKre-  ^ 
ation  seekers.1 

Population— Oahe  unit    Urban  areas     Add  32.000  people  to  urban  communities, 

of  which  19.000  will  be  supported  as  a 
result  of  jobs  associated  with  the  agrn 
^  cultural  Industry,  1.000  as  a  result  of 

project  O.M.  ft  K.  employment,  and  12,000 
from  support  of  other  multiple  purpose 
functions   and   general   service  jobs 
'  (based  on  d.23  persons  per  urban  family.)^ 

Rural  arias    irtcrease  farm  population  ov  about  5^ 

(based  on  3.5  persons  per  family)  through 
about  1.500  new  far.!!  unlts.t 
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Area  of  chaftf* 


'  Groups 


Available  city  water  supplies— Oaht  unit .  23  towns  and  (ities^ 


Watersheds ' 


Dryland  tarmtrs,  farmtrs  on 
flood  crteks  and  rivers, 
townsptopi*  on  flood  plains. 


Flood  control— iamts  Riv«r 


Farmers  on  the  flood  plain  ol 
the  James  Rivtr. 


Pollution  abatement 


All  residtnts  aloni  James 
River. 


tfflgation— Pollocn-Herreid  unrt,  Camp-   Farmtrs  and  ptopit  of  Camp- 
bell County.  b«jl  County. 


Oakes   irrigation   unit— Marshall   and   Farmtrs  and  buslntss  in 
Brown  counties  (a  part  of  tht  N  O.      Marshall  and  Brown 
Garrison  unit).  Counties.  * 


Ground  water  studits— Campbtll,  Mc-   Rural  and  urban 
Phtrson,  Clark,  Brown,  Hughes.  Mar- 
shall. Day,  Edmunds,  Walworth.  Faulk, 
Hand,  and  Hydt  Countits, 


Lands  flooded  or  right-of-way  for  Mis-   All  people  of  South  Dakota, 
souri  Rivtr  reservoirs. 


Makt  raw  wattr  availabit  from  tht  project 
r.orks  »{ less  cost  than  it  could  bt  obtained 
from  other  sources,  ' 

Wflttrshtd  protects  undtr  Public  Law  566 
in  subbasins  could  rtsult  in  avtrajie  annual 
benefits  estimated  at  $443,000.  The  prin- 
cipal benefits  on  Crow  Crtek.  Elm  River, 
Sand  Creek  and  Spring  Creek  would  be 
reduction  of  flood  damage  resulting  in 
estimated  benefits  of  S279,000.  R«crea> 
tion  benefits  of  S77,0O0  in  Elm  River  and 
Sand  Creek  su1>batin$,  Agricultural  watei 
management  (irrliation  and  drainage) 
benefits  of  S87.00O  in  Spring,  Shaefer. 
and  Ravine  Creek  areas.' 

Straightening  ^  and  deepening  the  James 
River  channel  from  Columbia  to  Redfield 
S.  Dak.,  as  part  of  the  Oahe  irrigation 
project  wilt  reduce  flooding  fo  lowlands. 
Kemoving  flood  water  at  the  diversion 
dam  to  Lake  Byron  will  reduce  flooding 
on  the  lower  James.  In  1966.  farms  along 
the^ames  in  Brown  and  Spink  Counties 
lost  over  SI  ,500.000  to  crops  and  facilities; 
56  farms  indicated  nearly  12,000  acres 
flooded.^ 

A  larger  supply  of  fresh  moving  water  will 
reduce  the  pollutfon  problem  on  the 
James  Rivtr  as  it  flows  through  South 
Dakota.  This  is  a  periodic  oroblem  most 
years. 

A  feasibility  study  shews  that  about  15,000 
acres  can  be  economically  irrigated.  This 
will  add  stability  to  the  farming  operations 
income  and  farm  Uiiits  of  the  area.< 

Total  45.960  acres  in  the  Oakes  unit  of  which 
about  40  percent  are  in  western  Marshall 
and  northeast  BrowP  Counties,  Agricul- 
tural and  business  economy  of  the  area 
will  be  st'bilizM  through  irrigation  and 
livestock  production.  Future  developments 
in  South  Dakota  ivili  depend  upon  forma- 
tion of  an  irrigation  district.' 

The  Oahe  Conservancy  subdistrict  wilt 
provide  50  percf  nt  of  the  cost  of  the  study 
borne  by  the  county.  These  studies  are 
conducted  to  locate  ground  water  aquifers 
(for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes)  and 
mineral  deposits  (sand  an(L  gravel).  The 
Oahe  subdistrict  will  accept  contracts 

«  with  additi6nat  counties  as  funds  and 
survey  crews  become  available. 

South  Dakota  contributed  509,000  ac«s  of 
land  to  the  4  dams  on  the  Miatsouri  River— 
138.000  acre",  of  cropland  238.000  acres 
of  grazing  land,  and  13j,000  k;res  of 
timber.  It  is  estimated  tfiat  an  annual 
economic  toss  of  S9, 213,000  resulted  from 
the  rerpoval  of  509,000  acres  from  produc- 
tion. At  the  time  of  construction  of  the 
dams.  It  was  anticipated'that  South  Dakota 
would  regain  this  economic  loss  through 
irrigation  and  full  development  of  water 
resources  in  the  Oahe  subdistrict.* 


'  Oahe  unit  report.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Hurori,  S.  Dak. 
^  Subbasin  rsport,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Huron.  S.  Oak. 

1  Survey  conducted  amoni  land  owners  along  James  Rivei  in  Brown  and  Spink  Counties. 

*  Pollock-Herreid  report,  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

)  Garrison  diversion  unit  report.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bismartk,  N.  Dak. 

*  Oahe  unit  report,  Bureau  of  Reclair.ation.  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  as  based  on  "Negative  Impacts  of  Garrison  afldX)ahe  Reser- 
voirs on  North  Dakota  Economy,"  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks.  / 


Senator  HtMPHREY.  We  are  now  fortunate  to  have  as  our  next 
\vitn(»ss  tlie  (iistin^uislied  and  able  (lOvniioi'  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakot^i,  Hon.  Kiohard  Kneip. 

We  thank  you*  for  taking  the  time  to  eonie  and  your  patience. 
We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RifcHARD  F.  KNEIP,  GOVERNOR.  STATE  OP 
SOUTH  DAKOTA,  PIERRE,  S.  DAK. 

(Jovonioi-  Kneii\  Thank  you.  Senator  Humphrey,  May  I  just  say 
at  the  .outset  that  as  Governor  of  this^State,  Senator  Humphrey, 
S(Miator  MilFor,  and  SejUoi*  AUon,  wc.aV  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  taken  time  to  come  to  fSoutli  ij^kota  to  listen  to  what 
W(»  believe  will  he  inteiesting  testimony  about  the  noeds'and  the  de- 
velopments in  South  Dakota. 

Dr.  I^nn  ^luchmore,  our  new  diieetor  of  plaiming,  I  have  asked  to 
sit  at  the  table. 

We  have  made  a  <r!vat  many  ert'orts  in  a  variety  of  areas,  gentle-  . 
men.  One  of  the  givat  steps  that  we  aiv  trying  to  take  at  this  time  is 
to  improve  the  planning  ertorts  on  the  part  of  tlie  State  governntent. 
We  recognize  it  does  little  good  to  continually  criticize,  for  examide, 
the  Federal  Government  for  whatever  otforts  it  has  made  wli^n  at 
the  same  time  it  would  a[)pear  at  least  to  nle  that  the  Federrtl  Gov- 
(Mnm^^Mit  has  been  the  veiy  tii'st  to  recognize  so  many  of  the  needs 
and  the  State  has  been  slow  to  pick  those  up  and  carry  them  for- 
ward. 

Now,  I  feel  deeply  about  that  particular  question  and  at  the  same 
time  we  want  more  than  any  thine:  to  improve  the  relationship  be- 
tweeh  the  Federal  Government  and  State  government,  and  so  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  some  of  my  thoughts  on  my  rural  developments,  to 
tell  you  some  of  t'lie  efforts  we  are  making,  and  to  discuss  that  par- 
ticular subject  with  you. 

The  i)nrj)OPe  of  rural  ^development, 

.  in  the  words  of  the  President's  task  force  on  tliat  subject, 

is  to  create  job  opportunitien,  community  services,  u  better  quaUty  of  Uving, 
*  and  an  improve<l  social  and  physical  euvironmeiit  in  the  .small  cUies,  townj?, 

viUages,  and  farm  communities  in  rural  America. 

This  is,  of  course  an  ambitions  objective;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
la}'  (lowu  in  step-bv-step  fashion  the  ndvances  which  \vill  take  us  to 
tlint  ('ud.  And  likejaost  amiuMOus  programs,  rural  development  at- 
tracts all  of  the  cliche-ritrden  endorsements  and  pleasant-sounding 
conunentary  which  politicians  nuist  make  to  survive.'  But  what  we 
need  above  all  is  realism;  we  must  find  a  place  to  begin;  w^e  must 
work  elToctively  with  what  we  have  in  o!'d(;r  to  discover  wluit  we 
need  and  what  we  can  acliieve.  I  congratulate,  again  ds  I  said  be- 
fore, this  conunittee  on  its  determination  to  visit  South  Dakota  and 
to  solicit  the  opinions  of  people  whose  principal  concern  is  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  rural  comnuuiities. 

My  colleague  from  North  Dakota,  Gov.  William  Gu},  has  often 
spoken  of  the  need  for  an  equal  distribution  of  opportunity  in 
America^  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  that  particular  goal.  It 
shouhl  ne  clear  to  all  that  during  the  past  two  decades, 'tlie  Northern 
Plains  area,  including  South  Dakota,  has  not  shared  fully  in  the  op- 
portunities available  elsewhere  in  this  Nation. 

The  gap  between  incomes  in  South  Dakota  and  incoihes  in  our 
Nation  Tias  grown.  Our  State's  pdpulation  has  decJined.  and  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  are  either  young  or  very  old  l^as  Jncreased,  We 

•  f, 
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Imvo  oxportod  innny  of  our  finest  young  >6out\\  Dakotans,  educated 
in  our  schools,  to  tlie  rest  of  the  X/itlon.  The  supply  of  basic  human 
s<»i'vioos,  sucii  as  docc^nt  housing,  and  udo(iuate  liealtli  care,  has  dete- 
rioi*ated^ 

ihn-  family  farms  hocoino  fo\vor.  and  our  towns  grow  snialhM'. 

Tliese  social  trends  in  South  Dakota  are,  of  coui-se,  linked  very 
closely  to  ;w  lagging  economy.  Our  State  is  constantly  adjusting  to 
the  technological  and  market  forces  in  agriculture  that  lead  to  fewer 
farms  and  lower  [)rices  for  farm  products.  This  process  of  adjustment 
h»tS  created  a  painful  and  often  difficult  economic  situation. 

Without^hc  ()p.portunity  to  earn  n  decent  living.  th()?;e  who  might 
otherwise  live  here  cannot  choose  to  remain  in  South  Dakota. •Ac- 
cordingly, t]ie  Hi-st  step  in  promoting  an  ecpial  distribution,  of  oppor- 
tunity is  the  achievement  of  economic  growth  in  the  Plains  area. 

Kconomic  growth  is  not,  however,  an  end  in  itself.'  Through  that 
growth  we  can  provide  more  people  with  the  choice  of  living  in  this, 
a  rural  area,  .like  South  Dakota.  By  strengthening  rural  areas'^ we 
shall,  as  well,  preserve  a  greater  degiee  tlie  cultural  diversity  that 
enrielu^s  the  human  experience  and  insures  the  healtliy  operation  of 
our  democracy. 

My  admini.stration  is  now  const  meting  a  rural  dcvel()i)nuMit  (^ti'ort 
in  South  Dakota  which  rests  upon  the  cooperation  of  Federal,  State, 
an(i  local  governments  and  which  intends  to  provide  rural  peoples  a 
capacity  to  better  meet  rural  needs,  to  participate  in  the  design  of 
government  sen  ice^B^  to  develop  a  coherent  approacli  to  the  use  of 
private  resources  and  public  resources  in  a  planned,  rational,  and 
effective  attack  on  rural  probhims. 

I  take  as  my4>Urpose  in  this  testimony  an  outline  of  the  concep- 
tual imderpinnings  of  the  South  Dakota  model  rural  development 
program  and  a  brief  description  of  its  principal  components. 

In  fiscal  year  1070,  the  total  PVderal  outlay  fo  this  State  was  . 
roughly  $725  million.  This  compares  to  a  total  Stat(>revenue  of  $167 
million.  Thus,  nsiiig  dollars  as  a  measure.  Federal  program  activities 
.in  Soutli  Da-kota  were  a  multiple  of  State  government  services.  Be- 
cause th(^  pu)>lic  sector  is  so  large,  the  composition  of  public  expend- 
iture is  the  most  critical  factor  in  the  determination  of  resource  de- 
ployment in  th]s  State.  Variations  in  that  composition  condition  the 
distribution  of  our  population,  affects  standards  of  health,  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources,  the  quality  of  our  transportation 
system,  the  suitability  of  our  housing,  and  the  ability  of  our  citizens 
to* deal  collectively  with  the  whole  l)attery  of  social  i)roblems  which 
beset  an  area  dependent  upon  a  deteriorating  economic  ba^e.  It  is 
not  the  level  of  public  expenditure  whidi  concerns  ns.  Tt  is  how  we 
use  these  expenditures  that  recpiires  our  close  attention. 

The  grant-in-aid  system  is  a  good  system,  when  administered 
properly.  But  rural  areas  cannot  now  sn[)port  tlie  teclmieal  ex]xn*tise 
which  is  required  to  tailor  grant-in-aid  to  rural  development  in  a 
comprehensive 'manner.  Grant-in-aid  programs  have  emevged  in  a 
fragmented,  haphazard,  and  incoherent^ sequence.  T  suspect  tlu^t  this 
is  inevitable,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  our  imagination  to  try  to  con- 
ceive of  a  new  and  monolithic  net  ion  phase  which  will  replace*  th,e 
current  nndtiprogram  structure  and  usner  in  a  "golden  age"  by  ad- 
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di^'ssing,  in  a  wholly  integrated  and  totally  lohoiont  niJinn(M\  rural 
needs.  The  difficulties  with  the  current  grant-in-aid  structure  are 
these:  (1)  (irant-in-aids  programs  have  been  developed  with  urban 
problems  in  mind;  (2)  State  and  local  governments  cannot  support 
tlie  teehniial  expertise  which  would  be  recjuired  to  apply  tm»se  essen- 
tially urban  programs  in  a  rural  context. 

*  AVe  do  not  exi)cct  that  the  domination  of  urban  eoneerns  s(K)n 
cease;  indeed,  we  expect  that  it  wnll  become  more  marked.  The  best 
that  we  can  hope  for  is  that  we  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  rural  people  will  he  allowed  the  iidditional  flexibility  within  the 
current  grant-in-aid  structure  which  will^  allow  ns  to  mo^dify  and 
redesign  program  activities  to  conform  moVe  closely  to  the  prorile  of 
rural  needs.  Secondly,  we  can  demand  that  a  proportion  of  Federal 
expenditures  he  allotted  to  the  administrative,  planning,  and  budget- 
iu'^  processes  which  must  .be  conducted  elfectively  :  .rder  to  moni- 
tor the  impact  of  (lovernment  expenditures,  and  to  modify  the  com- 
position of  those  expenditir;;S  where  the  impact  is  contrary  to  the 
l)est  interests  of  our  State.  We  have  not  1k»ou  furnished,  and  we  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  extract  critical  information  about  the 
etl'eetiveneSvS  of  grant-in-aid  programs  in  Soutli  Dakota, 

One  of  the  priorities  for  South  Dakota  should  be  economic  devel- 
opments creation  of  new  job  opportunities  which  will  in  part,  stem 
the  outflow^  of  our  young  people.  We  realize  that  the  performance  of 
the  public  sector  in  this  instance  is  critical  to  our  success.  But  the 
design  of  industrial  development  strategy  is  a  complex  problem 
whicli  denninds  the  attention  of  a  body  of  well-qualifieti  profession- 
als with  experience  in  the  questions  of  economic  development  who 
can  reflect  the  best  current  thinking  on  that  or  any  other  subject. 
We  send  our  best  scientists  to  Washingt;on  and  we  sponsor  their  ex- 
pertisi*  in  foreign  countries;  but  we  cannot *now,  for  some  or  other, 
assemble  in  this  State,  l^ecause  of  our  limited  resources,  the  battery 
of  expertise  which  would  be  required  to  evahiat(»  the  structure  of 
our  (vonomy,  to  assess  its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses,  and  to  design 
a  long-range  plan  for  optinuil  ^conomic  strength  and  economic 
growtli.  y 

It  is  our  impression  that  thfTlIUI)  and  FHA  housing  programs 
have  not  been  very  effective  in  dealing  with  our  rural  housing  crisis, 
but  again  we  do  not  have  the  tools  and  instruments  of  analysis 
which  would  be  required  to  judge  whether  the  suspicion  is  correct 
and  to  suggest  program  changes  which  might  remedy  that  particular 
weakness. 

AVe  know  that  the  Department  of  J^almr's  manpower  training  ef- 
fort is  based  upon  a  definition  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment which  applies  to  a  well-organized  labor  market,  and  we  suspect 
that  its  unemployment  definition  does  not  make  sense  in  the  context 
of  a  rural  economy.  Hut  again,  we  do  not  have  access  to  the  exper- 
tise which  would  be  required  to  substantiate  or  disprove  that  hy- 
pothesis and  which  could  furnish  new  definitions  of  unemployment 
that  truly  reflects  labor  nuirket  conditions  in  South  Dakota. 

AV'^ell  over  100  of  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  require  exten- 
sive socioeconomic  analyses  as  a  part  of  the  current  applications  pro- 
Cfdure.  The  fragmented,  overlapping,  and  highly  teclwiical  re(|nire- 
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mouts  which  niv  i\  part  olf  this  phiniiin^?  process  may  iir effect  be  an 
irritation  to  urban  authority.  IV)  rural  otticials  they  cause,  at  the 
least,  paralysis.  Our  local  ^governments  cannot  muster  the'  profes- 
sional assistance  which  is  recpiired  to  compose  in  a  comprehensive 
fashion  a  picture/)f  rnml  needs^aml  of  the  program  moneys  .wliich 
are  available  to  meet. these  needs.  The  allocation  of  resonrces  pro- 
cmls  on  a  haphazard  basis,  and  planifintr  is  reo:arded  as  an  obstacle 
which  must  be  surmounfecl  rather  t\uu\  as  a  fool  for 'rational  dcci- 
sioiunaking. 

In  sunnnarv,  1  am  concerned  that  t;he  State  is  hard  pressed  to  in- 
fluence effectively  the  deployment  of  the  bulk  of  Federal  program 
monies  liirith in  its  boundaries.  The  prograin  flexibility  is  not  sufii- 
cient;  and  even  if  it  existed,  the  tools  which  arc^required  for  con- 
stant e\aluation  and  redesign  are  not  available  to  us. 

The  model  rural  development  progrtim  is  an  effort  to  work  within 
the  current  gnint-in-aid  structure  to  reveal  program  weaknesses  and 
to  do  the  best  job  possible  witli  tlie  progra/ns  available  to  us,  until 
those  weaknesses  can  be  remedied  as  a  part  of  national  policv,  Fii'st, 
we  have  asked  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Mountain 
IMains  Federal  Kegional  Council,  to  allow  us  to  consolidate  all  i^Jan- 
ning  requin>ments  on  a  multicouuty  basis.  Specifically,  we  expect  to 
develop  for  each  of  the  six  nnilticouuty  districts  in  South  Dakota  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  area  development.  We  are  now  requesting 
Hiat  the  plan  be  used  to  satisfy  Federal  planning  requirements  across 
the  whole  gamut  of  grant-in-aid  available  to  local  .units  of  govern- 
ment. Secondly,  we  are  plncin^j:  in  each  of  the  nniltictmnty  districts  a 
professional  planning  staff,  w^hose  responsibility  it  will  be  to  develop 
f!ic  coinnn  h(»nsive  plan  of  the  piogram  ami  to  render  the  t(»chnical 
assistance  to  local  governmental  units  which  will  require  program 
moMics  for  its  nrplemf^ntnt'on.  Tlprdlv,  wc  aiv  establishing  in  (»:ich 
multicouuty  district  a  planning  and  development  committeip,  a  repre- 
sentative irrou])  of  local  peoph^  who  will  supervise  the  coiis^uction 
of  the  plan,  aivl  who  will  express  priorities  and  needs  for  tlu^ir  par- 
ti(*ular  area.  We  do  not  intend  to  dif-tate  to  local  governments  the 
programs  which  may  be  nc^cessaiy  to  solve  their  local  problems.  Tt  is 
oin*  intention,  rather  to*  construct  a  framework  within  wliich  they 
may  outline  their  own  needs  and  which  will  serve  as  a  focus  for 
State  and  Federal  ])rognHn  activity.  We  have  selected  a  pilot  dis- 
trict, and  iVe  will  begin  operation  within  that  district  by  July  first 
of  this  teal'. 

The  Afonntain  Plaiii^  Federal  Tvcgionsil  Council  has  assumed  a 
SMp!)ortive  role.  jmkI  thev  liave  provided^  a  weH-^|ualified  I'\»d(»ral- 
State  liaison  officer,  the  very  fust  in  the  Nation,  T  might  add,  gentle- 
t'»cn.  a<Miiijnnted  with  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  program  activities. 
We  are  currently  working  with  him  to  assemble  a  technical  a*<si st- 
ance package  which;  we  expect,  will  ini^:)rove  our  abiliiV  at  th^  State 
level  to  supervise  :>nd  control  Feden.l  expenditures  in  South  Dakota. 

T  wish  to  con hide  mv  remarks  with  some  obsevvat^on.s  on  the  fu- 
tnr»'  o*^  th*'s  Stnte  wliieh  m;!V  germane  to  tlie  general  subject  of 
rural  development.  Tietween  1000  and  1070,  we  experienced.a  popula- 
tion loss  in  the  amount  of  '2 A  percent.  We  tire  fiicing  a  i)rosi)cct  of 
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^  fiirthcsr  population  loss:  and  iny  advisers — and  I  underline  the 
words  "my  advisoi's"--<'ontond  that  South  Dakota  will^continuo  to 
lose  people  uiitil  at  least  the  year  1990,  unless  we  have  a^reat  rever- 
sal of  present  trends.  While  the  prospects  of  industrial  development 
are  bright,  we  may  not  be  able  to  generate  enough  jobs  during  the 
next  several  yeai-s  to  absorb  even  the  natural  flow  into  the  Tal)or 
market. 

Some  of  our  ln»st  thinkei'S  have  treated  economic  development,  but 
they  have  always  addre^ssed  au- expansionary  situation*  Again,  some  ^ 
of  our  ])est  thinkers  have  given  attention  to  planning,  but  they  .have 
alwa3rs  addressed  an  expanding  economy.  We  are  now  facing  a  situa- 
tion, which  does  not  fit  thdse  designs  and  which  requires  some  new 
thinking,  to  say  the  least.  The  question  of  whether  we  can  reverse 
the  popllation  outflow  may  be  an  irrelevant  ohe:  perhaps  it  must  be 
replaced  with  a  more  germane  question,  for  example.  How  can  we 
best  influence  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  this  State  so  that  a 
viable  and  healthy  existence  can  be  provided  for  the  people  of  our 
State  and  for  those  who  wisli  to  migrate  here  as  a  relief  from  the 
urban  congestion  we  hear  so  much  about.  This  is  not  an  easy  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  foreign  to  the  thinking  of  those  who  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  this  State  is  in  danger  of  rampant  and  ill-structured  in- 
dustrialization. But  I  think  that  it  is  a  realistic  assessment;  and  we 
cannot  hope  to  design  effective  policy  until  we  are  ready  to  take  as  a 
starting  point  a  realistic  view.  *  . 

In  conclusion,  and  again  as  I  said  before,  gentlemen,  we  do  not 
spurn  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government:  indeed,  we  welcome  it,, 
But,  we  will  of  necessity,  begin  to  demand  that  the  nature  and  scope 
of  that  assistance  l)c  made  suffici'ently  flexible  so  that  our  people  can 
fit  thijs  and  other  things  to  our  rural  needs.  We  do  not  request  that 
Washington  design  a  new  program;  indeed,  we  do  not  think  that 
Washington  is  capable  of  designing  a  new  program.  *^Vhat  we  do  re- 
*  auest  is  that  we  be  given  the  flexibility  we  have  talked  about  within 
tne  current  programs  to  effect  some  changes  in  their  application  and 
that  we*  be  allowed  to  appropriate  part,  at  the  very  least  a  part,  a 
small  pari,  of  the  current  Federal  outlay  to  develop  our  own  adminis- 
trative planning  and  budgeting  capacity.  If  that  request  is  granted, 
then  I  am  confident  that  we  can  discover  answei'S  to  the^problems 
which  beset  South  Dakota. 

I  might  just  add,  gentlemen,  that  through  this  new  planning 
structure  that  we  have  begun  in  the  early  months  of  my  new  admin- 
istration, we  feel  the  approach  in  the  past  has  l)een  wrong  but  the 
approach  as  a  rule  has  been  to  blame  the  Federal' Government  for 
all  our  jlls,  while  at  the  same  time  those  of  us  who  realize  aiid  rec- 
ognize what  you  people  are  trying  to  do  only  realize  that  we  have 
not  accepted  to 'any  real  extent  the-responsibiilLty  that  is  ours  at  the 
State  level. 

Now,  we  w.ant  to  improve  that  planning  process.  I  think  we  are 
doing  it.  I  think  Dr.  Muchmore  is  d«ing  a  good  job  of  it. 

Our  model  county  district  level  t)f"de\ielopment,  will  be  in  opera- 
tion as  of  July  1,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some  input  from 
this  end  and  we  cannot  look,  to  you  people  overall  for  the  answers  to 
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the  manv  proWoms  that  face  us  but  at  the  same  time  we  ha\e  got  to 
ask  for  that  flexibility  that  is  so  necessary  and  to  ask  at  tlie  -same 
time  that  a^ part  of  those  moneys  wliich  you  appropriate  for  our 
needs  be  used  for  planning  and  budgetary  problems  on  our  level 
since  we  are  unable  to  put  our  finger  ore  the  expertise  winch  is  so 
necessary  to  keep  this  program  going  on  any  realistic  basis. 

Senator  Hr:>ri»HREY.  (lovernor,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  again; 
what  I  belie^^e  \o  be  very  constructive  and  candid- observations  and 
testimony.  :My  colleagues  will  l^ave  some  questions  to  ask  of  you.  I 
am  impressed  by  your  plea  for  the  IJexibility  that  you  feel  is  neces- 
sary and  I  want  to  compliment  ^oiv^n  the  rurad  development  efforts 
that  vou  are  undertaking  here  in  your -State  an^  partfcularly  your 
multfcounty  approach  whicli  I  think  Is  absolutely  essential.  It  is  one 
of  my  pai-ticiihk/pet  projects,  so  to  si^eak.  I  believe  it  is  so  neces- 

Dr.  Muchmore,  do  .you  have  something  you  would  like  to  add  to 
the  statement  of  the  governor? 
Pr.  Lvnn  MrriiMORE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hvmphpey.  Do  I  undei*stand  you  are  the  head  of  the  ^ 
rural  development  planning  program?  .  ' 

Dr.  MucHMORE.  Yes,  sir.  I  ,am  the  director  of  the  State  planning 
agency  and  it  is  the  State  planning  agency  that  is  spearheading  this 

project.  ,  1  .  , 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Miller  has  sponsored  m  the^Congress 
the  special  revenue-sharing  program  to  which  I  believe,  much  of 
your  remarks  were  at  least  in  Dart  directed.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one more  alert  and  alive  to  th'«=. issue,  better  informed  on  this  issue, 
than  Senator^Iillttr,  so  I  am  going  to  turn  over  to.iiini  the  cross  ex- 
amination fon  a  while  here. 

Sen'ator  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor  Kneip,  I  must  say  after  the  testimony  we  received  yes- 
terday from  Governor  Ray  of  my  State  and  your  able  testimony  this 
morning,  I  feel  very  renssured  that  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion if  somehow  oi^  othei;^^  we  can  implement  some  of  the 
revenue-sharing  concepts  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress. 

T  note  in  your  testimony  you  say,  "We  do  not  think  Washington  is 
capjtble  of  designing  a  program  for  this  state.!' 

I  do  not  know  how  you  could  be  any  more  right.  We  haye  some 
good  talent  in  our  bureaucracies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  we  could  possibly  achieve  as  good  a  result  as  you  people 
right  here  at  your  own  level.  With  the  planning  program  that  you 
have  indicated  here,  you  are  ready  to  go.  But  you  cannot  gp  as  long 
as  you  are  hamstrung  by*  these  categorical  programs.  You  do  not 
have  the  ftexibilitv. 

Now.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  special  revenue'  sharing  for  rural 
development  is  the  whole  answer  to  the  problem  with-  which  this 
subcommittee  is  concerned.  Of  course,  special  revenue  sharing  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  Sioux  Falls  directly.  That  is  urban  de- 
velopment revenue  sharing.  We  ha-ve  got  six  of  those.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  with  what  you  said  to  us  this  morning,  if  we  could  have 
special  revenue  sharing  for  rural  development,  you  are  ready  to  han- 
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die  it  with  tlie  flexibility  that  you  need.  Hopefully  if  we  can  <xet 
^ri»neral  reyenne  sharin<r,  it  will  be  all  new  money  and  yon  wonld  ^ 
have  the  wherewithal  to  enable  yon  to  have  tfie  necessary  adminis- 
trative expertise  to  develop  the  pro<:ijrai!is  which  include  the  priori- 
ties yon  know  yon  need  better  than  anybody  else,  * 

,'That  is  niy  evaluation  of  yonr  testimony,  which  is  like  Governor 
Ray's  yesterday, 

i  just  hope  more  of  onr  collea<nies  in  Washii^on  will  read  testi- 
mony like  this|)ecanse  if  they  d(T,  maybe  the  situation  will  change.. 
Hy,  preserving  the  basic  thrust  I  think  we  will  get  this  revenue-  <> 
sharing  program  moving  and  you  will  be  ready  to  handle  it. 

Governor  Kxkip,  I  wonder  if  I  might  raise  somewhat  of  a  ques-  v . 
tion  here.  Senator  ^filler,  something  that, has  been  of  great  concern  ' 
to  nxe  and  1  am  sure  all  th^  Governors  of  the  country  as  we  can  con- 
vene a  (lovernor  s  conference  any  time. 

Of  course,  as  yon  kfiow,  and  all  people  in  the  Congress  know,  the 
l)rin(  ii)al  discussion  centers  aroujiul  revenue .  sharing.  My  fear  as  a 
G(^vornor  is  that  in  the  discussion  of  categorical  grants,  or  grants- 
in-aid  (^f  any  kind,  whether  it  be  in  the  block  form  or  however,  and 
1  am  sure  that  yon  and  others  are  trying  to  imi)rove  the  system,  but 
my  ^xperience,  while  looking  to  general  revenue  sharing,  as  a  lot  of 
peoi)Ie  aiv  espousing  it  from  a  Federal  level,  is  tha*  we  have  lost  the 
urge,  as  it  were,  to  fight  for  categorical  grants  or  bloc  grants  of  any 
kind  and  that  we  in  the  Slates  are  taking  a  tremendous  loss  because 
all  t))e  chii)s,  all  the  fight  is  centered  on  the  general  revenue  sharing 
which  I  am  (piesrioning  myself  in  many  respects,  the  dollar  figures, 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  get  and  in  searching  for  that  one 
big  answer  which  every  (roveruor  is  t  yucerned  about,  1  wonder  if  we 
are  not  taking  emphasis  otT  other  i)rograms  which  are  so  vital  and 
so  necessary  to  this  State  and  other  States,  whether  it  be  in  housing  ^ 
or  economic  (l(»veropment  activity  or OEO  or  whatever. 

I  only  express  it  as  a  concern.  There  is  so  much  attention  being 
placed  on  revenue  sharing  in  the  broad  general  sense  that  I  am  fear- 
^  ful  we  are  losing  withjn  this  categorical  structure  or  change,  if  you 
will,  to  bloek  structure  as  a  lot  of  us  would  like  to  see,  but  the  fight 
is  being  lost  on  Mie  total  program  overall,  the  emphasis  being  pFaced 
in  the  general  revenue  sharing,  and  I  am  fearful  of  what  we  might 
expet't  because  of  that.  '  /  ^ 

Senator  Millkk.  AAVIK  1  think  your  fear  might  be  justi^fied,  T  can  • 
only  si)eak  for  myself.  I  look  on*  that  as  a  package  deal,  that  the 
present  ivvenue-sharing  proposal  consisting  of  about  ^11  billion  will 
not  lose  anybody  any  money.  The  general  revenue  sharing  of  $.5  bil- 
lion will  be  all  new  money,  l^ut  even  tlien.  Governor,  we  are  not  tak- 
ing the  bureaucracy  out  of  ^Washington,  As  you  well  know,  we  have 
over  i)illion  iuvreally  I'evenue  sharing  coming  out  to  the  States. 
We  call  them  grants-in-aid  and  matching  fund  programs,  and  tilings 
like  that  but  they  amount  to  revenue  sharing  witli  the  States. 

AVhat  T  think  is  being,  attempted  here  is  to  have  a  better  balance 
than  we  have  now.  We  have  i)erhai)s  a-11  of  the  focus  down  there  on 
the  Washington  bureaucracy.  Let  us  move  about  a  tliird  of  it  back 
out  here  to  the  State  ajid  local^levels  and  see  how  we  do^f  we  do 
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that  *hcre  will  still  h^^t^k^TTty  of  cute^roriciil  aid  programs  in  that 
other  $20  ]f\\\\on  th^M<n\ot  involved  in  this  particular  pro-am. 

'  But  I  thihkj;iyffr  concern  is  entirely  proiKr  and  speaking  for  niy- 
self,  Ldo  oafintend  to  lot  revenue  sharing  to  detcact  from  tlie  via- 
bilitv>Hrsoine  of  these  categorical  aid  programs  that  are  essential. 
.Wil  matter  of  fact,  I  wotild  suggest  that  if  we  pass  some  of  these 
^»cial  revenue  sharing  bills— -there  are  six^  of  them,  there  will  be 
some  sp'if^ific  controls  put  iri^them' to  assure  that  certain  categorical 
type  programs  will  remain  inviolatF,  such  as  the  Extension  Service, 
for  exnmpFe.  That  pro\  ision  is  already  in  the  bill. 

Anyliow,  I  apiifreciate  your  testimony  and  it^iTobvious  to  me  that* 
you*peoi)kvhere  in  Soutli  Dakota  are  ready  to  go. 

Senator  ift^rpirRF.Y.  Senator  Allen. 

Senator  Aixen.  (lovernor  Kneip,  I  enjoyed  your  testimony  very 
much.  I  think  it  w{|>  ft  most  important  addition  to  the  hearing^,. 
Also  T  enjoyed  renting  your  "State  of  the  State"  address  that  you 
made,  I  believe,  January  19,  1971,  and  T  was  very  much  impressed 
by  your  a|)proach  to  tlie  pro])]ems  of  your  State, 

I  remember  a  passage  from  your  speech  on  that  occasion  that  im- 
pressed me  N'crv  much  as  summing  up  pretty  well  what  the  problems 
of  rural  America  are.  You  .-jaid  that  many  small  family  farms  had 
sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  far  off  cities' and  States  because  the 
economics  of  the  modern  agricultural  economy  could  not  give  them  a 
liveliliood  on  tjie  land  and  that  these  boys  and  girls  had  made  im- 
IM)rtant  contributions  at  other  places,  contributions  that  y6n  needed 
to  have  made  liere  in  South  Dakota,  and  that  South  Dakota  is  the 
I>oorer  because  these  wntributions  by  these  young  people  were  not 
made  in  .South  Dakota.  .  ' 

That  does  impress  me  as  being  the  problem  that  we  are  seeking  to 
cope  with,  to  have  job  opportunities  here  in  rural  America  for  our 
boys  and  girls.  AmJ  T  feel  that  your  approach  to  the  problem  and 
your  ivcognition  of  this  problem  is  very  good  indeed. 

I  also  like  your  approach  to  revenue  sharing.  I  think  that  cer- 
tainly you  7iee*d  flexibility  at  the  State  level  to  devise  your  own  pro- 
grauis  and  to^plfj^n  for  the  programs  that  you  do  need  and  not  have 
that  directive  conto  down  from  on  high  in  Washington. 

I  been  imfwssed,  too,  as  I  have  talked  to  people  from  out- 

side of  the  south  \lhere  we  l)elieve  in  States  rights,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  number  of  people  throughout  the  country  that  be- 
iiev(^  in  States  rights  and  the  right  of  the  States  to  make  some  of 
these  decisions  and  not  nave  all  the  decisions  made  in  Washington. 

T  feel  that  the  frontier  spirit  in  America  is  one  of  the  things  that 
made  .\nierica  great  and  T  would  just  like  to  avsk  you  the  question,  i? 
tlie  frontier  sT)irit  srill  alive  in  South  Dakota? 

(iove'por  KxKip.  Well,  T  do  not  know  whether  T  may  call  it  fron- 
tier spirit  or  not  but  I  think  there  is  a  spirit  that  prevails  here 
whidi  is  unequal  in  a  lot  of  States  across  the  Nation.  T  think  it  falls 
back  on  the  most  important  ingredients  we  have  here  and  that  is  our 
human  rei-our^(^s.  Senator  TFumphrev  knows  full  well  as  well  as  our 
Congressmen,  the  great  people  we  have  within  owv  borders  and  that 
in  rural  America  T  think  fhere  is  a  S(niSt',  a  quality  tliat  is  unequal 
anywhere  else.  So,  T  am  sure  that  we  have  the  spirit. 
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I  only  know  tliis,  that  unless  we  join  hands  in-a  working  fashion  . 
with  the  Federal  Government — to  reject  the  thought  outright  is 
wron^,  and  we  need  to  try  to  improve' upon  that  relationship  just  as 
we  need  to  improve  upon  the  relationship  of  service  from  Stat^  gov- 
ernment back  to  our  own  i>eople  in  the  cities  and  counties.  And  that 
is  done  principally  through  good  planning. 

In  my  administration  we  ave  placing  a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  a 
great  deal  of  concern  for  total  planning,  instead  of  fragmenting  it 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  that  from  that  tie-in,  we  all  should 
enjoy  more  jpfficiency  from  the  dollars  expended. 

Yes,  i  thmk  that  we  have  the  spirit.  Senator.  And  wo  are  willing 
to  

Senator  Allex.  That  is  fine.  I  think  we  have  it  still  in  Alabama' 
and  much  of  the  country. 

(irovernor  KxKir.  At  the  same  time,  and  I  have  just  got  to  get  this 
pitch  in,  we  can  look  to  all  the  assets  we  have  in  South  Dakota.  You 
can  look  to  the  clean  air  and  soft  clean  water — we  have  no  pollution 
l)rob}ems — and  the  p})en  spaces  and  the  great  people  an^  all  that, 
i>ut  at  the  same  time,  we  lack  income  and  that  lack  of  income  comes 
principally  from  the  agricultural  economy  which  is  falling  back 
onto  the  small  towns  and  people  of  the  cities. 

Taking  as  an  example — I  do  not  know  what  influence  you  gentle- 
men might  have  with  that  particular  office  but  0MB  has  been  sitting 
on  $3r)(),()0{)  of  funds  ap()ropriated,  approved  and  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  get  the  land  acquisition  off  and 
running  which  in  effect  to  me,  is  a  construction  start  for  the  Oahe 
unit  and  it  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  made  in  1945,  or  whenever, 
to  the  Flood  Control  Act  that  we  were  going  to  have  that  right,  we 
were  going  to  have  the  program,  and  I  would  sure  like  to  see  that 
$t^r)(),(K)0  turned  loose  which  cpuld  in  turn  affect  our  economy  very 
directly,  to  provide  the  income  and  jobs  we  look  to. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  gentlemen  have  the  same  concern  because 
all  of  Washington  is  up  in  arms  about  the  impounding  of  Federal 
dollars  that  should  be  released  for  one  interest  or  another.  But  we 
are  vitally  concerned  about  that. 

We  are  vitally  concerned  about  the  Missiouri  River  Development 
Commission  funds  where  again,  we  take  this  problem  on  a  regional 
api)roach,  where  the  Governors  can  sit  down  and  work  together  for 
economic  development  and  development  of  one  kind,  and  so  while  we 
look  at  <xrant-in-aid  of  any  kind,  principally  when  they  have  been 
appropriated,  we  would  like  to  get  our  hands  on  that  money  and  put 
it  to  good  use. 

Senator  Allex.  Those  funds  should  be  released.  I  think  yon  will 
find  almost  unanimous  sentiment  on  the  subcommittee  for  that. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  IlrMriiREV.  (lOvernor,  we  want  to  thank  you.  I  could 
visit  with  you  all  afternoon  and  you  would  help  us  a  good  deal. 
Your  testimony  is  excellent.  I  just  said  to  Senator  Miller  as  you 
were  responding  here  a  moment  ago  that  Governor  Ray's  testimony 
and  yours,  I  think,  reveals  a  very  keen  insight  into  the  present  diffi- 
cuUios  we  are  having  with  Federal  and  State  relationships  on  fund- 
ing and  types  o£  programs  we  have,  without  being  particularly  criti- 
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oal  of  Federal  activities,  hut  the  necessity  for  greater  flexibility, 
jrreater  initiative,  and  opportunities  for  initiative  at  tlie  State  level. 

I  mi^rht  just  add  that  I  looked  into  the  figures  and  under  the  bloc 
grants  type  of  thing  ^vhich  is  really  what  we  mean  by  special  reve- 
nue sharing,  South  Dakota  would  be— under  present  law  you  woidd 
get  $7,550,000  under  the  items  covered  in  that  particular  bill.  You 
woidd  get  $9,947,000  under  the  special  re\  onue  sharing,  wliich  is  just 
a  new  title  for  ^loc  grant.  That  would  mean  you  would  be  getting 
$2,400,000  more  to  do  with  freod-np  money.  Thnt  is  really  what  it 
talks  about.  Freed-up  jnoney.  xVnd  I  think  it  would  be  helpful. 

^Senator  Mifxkk.  May  I' just  add,  the  reason  why  yon  would  be 
getting  more  money  an(l  the  reason  why  Iowa  would  be  getting  more 
money  is  because  of  the  formula  for  distributing  that  money.  It 
takes  into  account  the  rural  population,  tlie  per  capita  net  income  of 
the  rrtrttftJopTrlatroTr,  and  the  toss  of  rural  populalion. 

Witli  the  loss  of  rural  population  we  have  had — and  we  liave  had 
it  over  in  lowa^  we  should  end  up  with  more  funds  than  we  are  get- 
ting now. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  formula  and  I  have  not  lieard  any  criticism  of 
it.  Also  in  the  general  revenue-sharing  program,  the  State's  popula- 
tion is  a  factor  as  well  as  the  per  capita  net  income.  We  are  not  as 
high  in  income  in  Xorth  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  And  finally^ 
there  is  the  factor  of  State  and  local  taxes.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  our  States  in  this  area  will  come  out  very  well  under  that,  and 
'Jicy  shoidd.  It  is  a  fair  formula. 

As  it"  is  now%  I  do  not  see  too  much  rhyme  or  reason  for  the  way 
these  categorical  grants  are  getting  out  to  the  States. 

Senator  HuMrUREY.  Thank  yon.  Governor.  Good  to  have  you 
here. 

Governor  Kxf.ip.  It  is  good  to  have  you  back  in  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  great  to  be  back.  \ 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  vour  jacket,  Governor.  [Laughter, 
applause.]  Just  jealous,  that  is  olf. 

Our  ne.xt  witness  is  with  us  here  at  the  podium  and  it  is  our  dis- 
tinguished Congressman,  from  the  East  Ri\er  area,  Congrossmun 
Frank  Denholm.  We  are  not  going  to  have  testimony,  as  I  believe, 
from  Congressman  Abourezk,  but  we  are  very  grateful  that  he  is 
here  and  1  am  hopeful  that  one  of  the  Congressmen  will  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  when  you  return  to  Washingtoii,  the  Gover- 
nor's testimony. 

I  think  that  the  Governor's  testimony  belongs  in  the  general  re- 
cord and  not  merely  in  the  testimony  of  our  subcommittee. 

(\)ngressman  Denholm,  you  are  going  to  share  some  time,  I  be- 
lieve, with  a  couple  of  your  fellow  citizens.  Yon  might  want  to 
present  them  and  I  want  to  compliment  yon  foi*  your  interest  in  this 
subject  matter  and  your  generosity  in  sharing  thi.s  time. 

^Iay  1  just  suggest  to  you  that  we  are  under  some  time  problem 
and  anything  that  you  wish  to  paraphrase  would  be  a])preciated. 
The  total  testimo!iy  will  he  inchuled  in  the  record  becanse  we  want 
very  much  to  take  care  of  all  that  we  have  here  in  scheduled  wit- 
nesses today. 
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CONGRESS  FROM  THE  HRST  CONGRESSIOIJA'L  DISTRICT  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Ito|fiTS(Mitati\ 0  I)kmioi>m.  Very  wtII.  'rb;yhk  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
aiu!  iiKMulK^rs  of  thtM^oiuiuittoo. 

My  nnnio  is  Frank  Donliolin  and  witli  nie  at  the  witness  table  tliis 
nioniin^^  is  Mr.  iWn  UadcliHV,  i)n\si(lent  of  tho  South  Dr.kota  Farm- 
ers I'niofi,  aiul  Mr.  (Jary  Fnri<riit,  achuinistrativc  director  of  the 
Sontli  Dakota  Farm  Bureau. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  an  invitation  was  made  to  ilr. 
Robert  Hanson,  the  distri<'t  pref^ident  of  the  National  Farmer.s  Or- 
<ranization.  lie  was  invited  only  yesterday  and  the  notice  was  insuf- 
iicient  to  provide  him  a  reasonable  len<^h  f)f  time  to  appear  with  us 
this  mornin<r.  My  comments  will  i)e  very  brief.  I  want  to  yield  part 
of  the  time  that  has  been  allowed  to  ine — to  each  of  the  fientlemen 
with  me  at  the  witness  table  for  their  comments  this  mornin^r- 

I  ])articularly  want  to  commend  you.  Senator  Humphrey,  as  chair- 
man of  this  connnittee,  and  members  of  the  conimittee  for  comin<r  to 
South  Dakota  to  initiate  these  hearin<rs  in  the  heartland  of  America. 
We  are  proud  that  the  chairman  of  this  disting:uished  committee  is  a 
pioduct  of  South  Dakota,  llo  was  i)orn  here. 

Dean  AckcM*  placed  in  the  record  some  excellent  evidence  and  sta- 
tisti(\s  that  (dearly  indicat(^  tlu^  c^'onoinic*  probh^m  in  this  areas.  Since 
my  objective  is  to  ol)tain  le<rislation  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  all  i-ec()<rnize  in  rural  .Vmcrica,  I  want  to  proccnnl  tf>  that 
part  of  my  ^>repared  remarks  that  refeis  to  a  proposed  futnn*  Kco- 
nomic  Develo[>ment  Act. 

S(Miator  HrMrnuKV.  Paj^e  !). 

Representative  Dkvuolm.  It  is  pa^re  0  of  my  prepared  remarks. 

I  will  briefly  connnent  on  that  part  of  my  statement  and  tluMi  I 
will  yield  to  the  <rcntlemen  with  me  at  the  witness  table. 

I  ui'tre  every  nuMnber  of  tlu*  1\S.  (\)n<ri'css  to  (expedite  d(Oil)cratif)n 
•upon  a  Fntui-e  Kconomic  Development  (FED)  program  tl)at  will 
[)i-ovi(le  for  planninir  to  the  year  '2()*J0  and  for  an  drderly  (lev(>lop- 
ment  of  thc^  human  and  natural  ^resources  of  this  XationaT consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  our  environment  for  the  benefit  of  unborn 
^generations  of  Anierica.  I  ]>ropose  to  be<rin  now — in  this  iV2d  session 
(»f  the  ('on<rress.  It  is  essential  tliat  lon<r-term  plannin^jf  should  not 
prtM'Ir.de  short-term  \Wih  that  nuist  be^xin  with  immediate  policies 
and  pro<r|-ains  that  will  achieve  that  im|)erative  l)alance  of  popida- 
tion  trends  and  socioeconomic  stal)ility.  The  first  thin^  I  intend  to 
do  in  this  Con^rn^ss  is  pursue^  emer<ren(^y  measures  essential  for 
short'tcm  need  which  includ(*  nc^eds  for  [>ositi\'e  action  ame-udin^ 
the  .\*rM<'idt!n-al  Act  of  IDTo  to  provide  for-not  less  than  percent 
of  parity  to  farmers. 

I  think  all  the  tcstimf)ny  before  this  comiiTittee  in  tlie  last  i2  days 
is  <*(>neern(^(l  about  the  deficieiu^y  of  income  to  tlie  |>eople  of  oiir 
rural  cf»nnnunities.  If  we  are  actually  serious  about  that — we  can 
sf)Ive  the  ])roblem  by  simply  obtainin<r  |>iH;ity  for  farm  i)€ople,  the 
rural  pef)pje.  It  is  essential  that  there  l)e  dollars  in  their  pockets  to 
carry  on  t1u'  business  of  rural  America,  ^fy  colleafrues  and  1  liave 
placed  in  the  hopper  on  the  House  side  an  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
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Hill  K('v(?'/('iuo  ('(xie.  to  iviu'w  tho  7  pomMit  investment  tax'xredit  bene- 
fit withUnnual  purcliase  liinitatioits  at  $15,000. 

TheiX*  sliould  he  a  ret^onstiuction — and  1  am  itddressing  myself  to 
what  ^'\\\\  he  (l(Mie  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  we  have  recoo^nized 
unik^^jilketl  nhout'  lor  *J  days — I  think  tliere  should  be  a  reeonstrue- 
tioV'  thi'  ConsiTVation  C'oips,  the  old  (XK'  program,  to  conserve 
o^irV  forests,  I'resli  waters.  Hsii,  game,  and  \vildlife  habitat,  and  to  as- 
"sT  in  the  ih'velopmiMit  of  rural  reereational  facilities  and  the  gen- 
eral ronservntion  of  our  naturiU  resources,' .including  the  active  par- 
ticipjitiou  in  antii^oHution  practices  and  programs. 

ThrVe  are  many  other  progiu^ns  that  have  been  act^d  upon  bv  the 
( 'on<j:n»>s  ti.at  need  immeiliate  uiul  continuous  attention  for  full  de- 
\i*lo|  nient  of  peiuling  water  resource  development  and  irrigation  in 
South  Dakota.  As  the  (Tovenuir  of  South  Dakota  recognized  this 
nu^rning.  w(»  talk  alnait  funding^  of  KEA  systems,  funding  of  emer- 
genry  mral  hojjsing  anil  public  works  programs  together  with  ap- 
pro] >riat  ions  for  necdeil  si'wer  and  water  facilities.  AH  of  these  and 
nioi"  are  essential  t^)  the  i[uality  of  life  for  the  people  of  rural  com- 
luuiut  ii's 

'IMicsc  an'  sliort-tenn  pn)gramf;.  In  the  long  term  we  must  be  con- 
rcrncil  about  agriculture,  not  oidy  where  tKe  people  are  located  but 
what  kind  of  adniiiiistration,  what  kind  of  programs  agriculture -is 
;roing  to  be  sul)j(*('tcd  to  in  the  future  because  agriculture  is  the  larg- 
i'.-t  industry  in  this  State.  Agriculture  is  tlie  largest  industry  in  tlie 
I  'nitcd  States. 

Atiriculture  is  the  most  i!ni)oVtant  industry  \ve  have  in  this  coun- 
try. Vet.  it  is  th(*  niost  ne^rlected  today.  I  have  proposed  a  basic 
fcair  point  program  -a  base  i>lan  for  agriculture  which  I  am  hope- 
ful can  be  considered  j)y  the  |)*2d  Congress.  I  solicit  the  help  of  each 
nuMidu-r  of  this  committee  and  each  Memlwr  of  Congress  in  support 
of  a  base  plan  for  agriculture— -incluViing  a  sound  fiscal  [)olicy  of 
huig  term,  low-cost  credit  for  youiig  families  in  need  thereof. 

The  ta.^k  of  iinpros  iiig  the  (juality  of  life  of  *-he  people  of  ruraK 
t  ninniunities  is  to  (1)  over(^ome  the  deficiency  of  personal  disposable 
mconic,  and  eliminate  the  economic  pressure  for  continued  out- 
inigration  l)y  pi'o\  irling  ecpial  economic  opportumty^jfor  the  youth  of 
rural  Anu^ica.  >,  ^ 

'i*he  preferable  balance  essential  to  economic,  political,  andlwiaL 
-tabilits  in  America  is  imperative  to  the  pre??erva,tion  of  a  free  cn- 
ter[>riM*  sy>tem  in  our  denu)cratir'  system.  The  maladjustment  of 
population  trends  and  the  great  wealtli  of  this  country  in  too  few 
.•h'.ccs  be  atta<'kcd  through  imagiiiatise  programs  of  the  future. 

To  do  (  therw  iM'  will  result  in  a  contuniation  of  policies  that  tend  to 
rc>uh  \\\  the  r'onccpt  of  making  a  few  privately  ricli  and  the  many 
[>ublic|y  po(^'. 

1  am  attachiijg  a  copy  of  my  address  on  the  House  floor  as  re- 
pi  inted  from  the  ( ^)ngr('Ssional  Record  of  ^larch  1,  1071.  I  am  hope- 
ful the  bill  will  in  its  final  form  be  enacted  into  law  by  the  0-2d  (^on- 
and  that  I  may  have  the  full  support  of  every  Member  of  the 
('onlrrcs^  in  the  interest  of  iinprr^ving  the  (piality  of  life  of  all 
Anu'rica. 

Tlu'  I*resident  has  recognized  that  the  people  in  this  country  are 
losing  faith  in  their  (fovernment.  1  tliink  tlie  [)eople  are  losing 'faith 
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in  th^s  Government  because  there  is  too  big  a  gap  between  perform- 
ance ai>d  promises.  1  think  this  is  the  time  for  action,  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  comnund  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  coming  into  the  country  and  actually  doing  something  about  the 
mmomic  problems  of  our  rural  community.  I  am  hopeful  tliat  our 
'  •colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress  will  join  odr  effort  to'accomplish  the 
.-essential  goals.  Mr,  (Muxlrman,  1  respectfully  request  that  my  full 

W  statement  with  exhibits  attached  be  entered  upd  made  a  part  of  the 

j   permanent  record. 

(Kei)i-esentative  Denliolm's  prepared  statement  i«  as  follows :) 

II  r.  Chairman  and  nKMnl)er8  of  the  coin  mi  t  tee,  I  commend  SenatWl*  Humphrey 
«nd  (he  Meinl>ers  of  the  Suboomn^ttee  for  initiating  these  Hearings  in  the 
liearrlaind  of  Ameriea.  It  is  appropriate  th.,t  tlie  Committee  slioiiUl  do  so. 

We  are  promt  that  South  Dakota  is  tlie  birthplace  of  tlie  distinguished 
<Mmirman  of  this  Committee.  This  is  the  liome  of  the  Shrine  of  I>emocraoy. 
TliiH  state  harbors  tlie  rich  lieritage  of  a  people  of  common  courage — marked 
l>y  the  har(Vsldps  endured  b.v  homesteaders  of  the  last  frontier. 

South  Dakota  is  a  state  that  is  not  particularly  unique,  Imt  it  is  stibstan- 
thiUy  (  haraeteristie  of  life  in  rural  America.  The  jwople  from  the  plains  across 
the  Missouri  and  unto  the  hills  have  depended  and  are  depending,  directly  or 
indirectly,  ui)on  tlie  economy  of  Agriculture — the  largest  single  industry  of  this 
ii'tate  and,  in  fact*,  the  largest  single  industry  in  this  nation. 

Tlie  a.ssets  and  investments  in  the  industry  of  Agriculture  total  a  s\im  equal 
to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  of  all  a.ssets  and  investments  of  jjU  the  major 
corporations  of  tliis  nation.  The  r^iuired  investment  ($50,000.00)  per  employee 
in  agriculture  is  twice  as  much  as  the  required  investment  of  ($25,000.00) ; per 
employee  in  non-agricultural  '  industries  of  this  c(mntry  :  but  the  annual 
($1,633.00)  per  capita  income  for  employees  in  the  industry  of  Agriculture  is 
less  than  one-half  that  of  the  annual  ($3,380.00)  per  capita  income  of  all  em- 
ployees in  non  agricultural  occupations  in  America.  Admittedly  the  per  capita 
iniM/nie  to  employees  in  the  indiistry  (tf  Agriculture  has  doubled  in  the  last  two 
<iecades,  but  that  realization  is  not  impressive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
<jnly  becaiise  of  the  millions  of  peor>le  that  have  left  the  industry  for  non-agri- 
cultural occiipations  in  a  growing  indtistrial  society  of  greater  per  capita  in- 
<  com.'  and  of  greater  job  security  to  the  emiJioyee,  and  because  there  is  no  re- 

quired i)ersonal  investment  or  risk  capital  on  the  part  of  the^eni^yee  as  is 
generally  reipiired  of  people  in  agriculture,  * 

The*/arm  population  of  the  United  States  has  declined  steadily  for  more 
than  three  decades,  reaching  a  low  of  slightly  less  than  five  per  cent  of  tlie  na- 
tion's population  in  1965.  There  is  no  iiulicntion  that  the  dwindling  proce.ss  is 
coming  to  an  end.  The  anniial  rate  of  outin ignition  from  farmi  stood  at  6.3 
per  cent  during  the  period  im>5-(>M  .  .  .  tlie  highest  rate  in  United  States  his- 
tory. -  1  1 

There  has  b(^en  no  balance  of  national  economic  planning  for  population 
tren<ls  aiid  economic  opportunities  of  the  people  in  the  industry  of  Agriculture. 
Tile  result  of  no  planning  and*  the  wrong  planning  has  "gutted"  the  communi- 
ties of  rural  America. 

Corporate  profits  have  been  managed  and  ini^fTt^ated  upward  in  a  dynanUc 
Krosvtli  of  the  GnTss  National  Product  ((JNT)  while  Agriculture  has  diiring  the 
same  period  of  tiuic  incurred  an  un(M|ualed  growth  of  debt  ,  ,  ,  that  now  stands 
at  an  all  time  high  in  United  States  history— to  be  paid  by  fewer  people  in  the 
imlnstry  on  income  from  prir<\s  for  farm  commodities  at  the  lowest  compara- 
tive level  since  the  mid  1030  s. 

The  results  of  the  la^^r  <iunrtcr  century  of  ec(moniic  hi.story,  inchuling  the 
rl.se  and  fall  of  life  in  the  riiral  communities  of  Amorica.  has  been  clearly 
marked  bv  ill-advised,  ili-planucd  and  wrong  policu^  and  programs.  Even  ^ 
worse,  and  all  too  often,  there  has  been  on  plan.'  no  national  policy  or  program 
implemented  to  achieve  an  economic  balance  essential  to  the  stability  of  the 
population  growth  and  quality  of  life  in  this  great  country,  ^ 

/r   The  quality  of  life  in  the  communities  of  rural  America  is  directly  related  tr 
the  level  of  economic  stability  enjoyed      imjwsed  tipon  the  people  thereof. 
The  simple  fact  is-r-there  exists  today  and  there  has  existed  for  thc/pa.st 
several  vears,  a  deficic^cv  of  income  to  the  people  of  rural  America.  ThoAvorst 
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of  two  worlds  has  yeen  Imposed  oa  the  people  of  rural  communities.  That  is, . 
that  while  rural  people  suffer  a  deficiency  of  per  capita  disposable  income  they 
have  had  to  absorb  a  trend  of  Increasing  national  inflation.  Their  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  keep  the  people  of  this  nation  and  their 
increased  costs  of  taxes  in  support  of  schools,  state  and  policial  ^bdivisions  of 
government,  have  more  than  double  during  a  time  that  prices  received  for  ag- 
ricultural commodities  have  decreased  to  less  than  one-third  and  on  some  com- 
modities of  prodnction  to  less  than  one-half  of  an  equitable  return  to  the  produ- 
cers  essential  to  a  proper  and  reasonable  economic  balcnce 
•    The  members  of  Congress,  the  national  economic-advisors  to  the  President 
and  other  knowlodgable  persons  of  non-agricultural  sectors  of  our  economy  be- 
come rightfully  coneai^ed  about  a  recession  when  unemployment  increases  to  / 
an  overall  6  per  eent-and  to  more  than  12  per  cent  in  the  aircraft  and  con- 
struction industries  of  this  nation.  There  bas  beea  much  concern  about  unem^' 
ployment  and  underemployment  and  the  impact  of  alleged  poverty  pockete^^f 
the  ghettos  in  the  industrialized  urban  society  sector  of  our  national  economy. 
And  it  Is  Jnstly  of  g,reat  concern.  - 

It  will  require  bilUoUiu  and  billions  of  dollars  and  it  will 'require  the  greatest 
of  imagination  to  rehabilitate  and  restore  the  quality  of  life  desired  in  the 
monstrous  and  industrialised  society  of  urban  America.  The  harvest  reaped  is 
a  raped  social  structure  by  rampant  crime  to  uncontrolled  welfare  and  it  can 
be  best  evaluated  only  by  time.  History  shall  be  the  final  Judge  of  our  acts—or 
our  TSifure  to  act.  \  do  not  -believe  the  industrialiased  urban  society  with  all  of 
its  consequences  can  successfully  endure  the  test  of  time. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  statistics  are  intentionally  omitted  herein.  T^ie  ef- 
fect of  wrong  poliqies  and  Wrong  programs  are  becoming  more  patent  but  few 
have  evaluated  the  caus^  ol  economic,  political  and  social  disorder  of  contem- 
|X)rary  history.  , 
QUAUTY  OP  Life  versus  Equauty  of  Income 

The  quality  of  life  in  the  communities  of  rural  America  is  directly  related  to 
l)er  capita  equality  of  income  for  the  economic  segment  of  Agriculture  consist- 
ent with  other  economic  sectors  of  our  national  economy.  The  goal  and  objec- 
tive should  not  be  to  achieve  per  capita  equality  of  income  within  the  industry 
or  economic  segment  of  Agriculture  or  any  other  "industry,  private  or  public,  in 
our  social  economic  structure.  The  purpose  of  national  policy  and  national 
programs  should  be  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  major  economic  sectors 
of  our  total  economy.  Thus,  prev«it  the  maladjustment  of  population  trends 
and  concentration  of  wealth  in  too  few  places  at  the  expense  of  all. 

The  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  communities  of  rural  America  is  ad- 
versely affected  by  national  programs  that  result  in  prices  to  producers  for 
farm  commodities  at  less  than  par  on  a  comparative  basis  with  other  economic 
segments  of  our  national  economy.  Farmers  and  ranchers  arc  presently  receiv- 
ing about  one-third  le^s  than  par  for  the  production  of  the  higliest  quality  and 
greatest  quantity  of  food  and  fiber  this  natiouvor  any  other  nation  has  ever 
expetieqced  in  all  history  of  mankind. 

'  It  is  an  economic  truism  that  the  less  the  people  engaged  fn  Agriculture  re- 
ceive for  commodities  produced,  the  less  disposable  income  they  will  have 
available  for  acquisition  of  goods  and  services— consequently,  the  less  often  will 
the  ringing  bell  sound  on  the  cash  register  of  the  businessman  on  the  main- 
streets  of  rural  America.  A  recent  report  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
announcing  the  failure  of  4S0,000  business  entities  in  1970  is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  los«  of  the  multiplier  effect  of  an  agricultural  economy  on  par 
and  balanced  with  the  other  major  economic  segments  of  this  nation.  It  cannot 
be  concluded  that  33  per  cent  unemployment  exists  in  the  industry  of  Agricul- 
ture. However,  the  depressing  effect  of  60  per  Cent  of  parity  of  prices  to  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  commodities  does  have  an  undisputed  and  devastating  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  every«  community  in  rural  America.  That  impact  is 
evidenced  by  continued  out-migration  of  almost  all  of  the  young  and  many  of 
the  older  people  from  rural  communities  in  search  for  a  more  just  and  equal 
economic  opportunity— by  the  locking  of  doors  and  boadJng  of  windows  of 
nearly  one-half  million  businesses  and  the  destruction  of  millions  of  farm  fam- 
ily homes  and  fanpsteads  each  year,  and  by  the  growing  burden  of  debt 
against  the  fewer  and  fewer  people  that  remain  In  Agriculture  as  a  segment  of 
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the  total  ei't)ii()iuy  ot  this  tountry.  It  is  c-lcar  that  thv  entire  iiuliistry  of  A^ri- 
ciilture  is  exiK)seU  to  truiimutic  chanjje.  The  averajjCiige  of  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers in  South  Dakota  is^ver  58  years  and  the  tax  supported  institutions  of 
hijjher  education  are  t!ie\fflates  of  the  greatest  exodus  of  the  young  f^eople  from 
this  state.  Tliere  i«  little  Tf  not  in  faet,  no  atflnenee  in  the  industry  of  AKri<-ul- 
tiire  in  South  Dakota.  Conversely,  the  largest  industry  of  tliis  state  is  at  the 
threshhold  of  eeononiig  disaster  and  anly  adequate  rainfall  and  an  ahundant 
harvest  can  prevent  the  tvonomie  slump  of  the  magnitude  tniual  to  a  depres- 
sion. The  quality  of  lite  in'ftlie  rural  eounuuivities  of  this  state  is  proportionate 
to  the  injustice  of  the  e<t)nomic  lne<iuitles  imposed  upon  the  peoiile  thereof. 


Historically  the  rise  and  fall  of  governmentK  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
Jmve  heen  precipitated  by  economic  collapse  and  ft>llowe<l  by  policies  of  land 
reform.  The  ^fovernment  of  this  natTDu  should  .he  subject  to  neither.  It  will  not 
i>e  unless  we  fail  to  match  our  great  wealth  as  a  nation  with  wisdom  of  plan- 
ning for  the  future. 

The  first  objective  of  our  founding  fathers  was  contained  in  the  Preamlde  to 
the  I'niteil  States  Constitution  "...  in  order  to  form  a  more  i>erfoct  Union, 
establish  justice," — and  no  where  following  in  that  historic  document  or  by  all 
the  laws  since  enacted  by  Dl  Sessions  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  a*ll  of 
the  pre<e(1ent  of  case  law  by  the  Courts  h^s  the  concept  of  "justice"  been  in- 
terpreted to  exclude  economic,  political  or  social  justice — and  no  wher^  has  the 
word  "justice"  heen  limited  to  tlur  procedural  and  substantive  conceiKs  of  law 
before  the  Courts  of  this  land.     1  / 

I  fear  not  the  reaction  of  the  jA*neration  ahead  of  me  if  nothing  is  don<>  and 
a  depressif)ii  Is' to  follow  .  .  .  that  generation  has  demonstrated^pjAencc  in 
time  of  tvonomic  distress  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  role  of  government.  How- 
ever, the  generation  behind  me  has  demonstrated  little  patience  with  improper 
balance  and  improi>er  attention  to  priorities,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  m<»n  in  government  service  at  the  policy  nmking  level  can  ill-afiord  to 
permit  the  economic  inequities  of  our  time  to  i)erslst  without  confrontation  of 
explosive  conseciueuces  untMiualled  in  our  history. 

The  urgency  of  our  time  is  not  policies  of  depre.ssion  and  acts  of  repression. 
It  was  Daniel  Webster  that  warned  more  than  200  years  ago  that  '^Repression 
is  the  seed  of  rebellion."  This  is  not  a  time  for  repression  or  suppression— this 
is  a  time  for  courage — this  is  a  tihie  that  cliallenges  the  conscience  of  men.  1 
am  hopeful  it  is  a  time  to  seek  a  balance^the  balance  of  the  wisdom  of  men 
with  the  wealth  of  our  great  nation. 

This  cannot  be  a  time  of  revolt — this  nmst  be  a  time  of  reform.  This  cannot 
be  a  time  for  political  iMitriots  to  remain  parochially  oriented  in  defense  of 
act.^j.  policies  »nd  programs  of  the  traditional  past — this  must  be  a  time  of  re- 
construction, a  time  of  reform  to  find  a  new  quality  of  life  for  all  people  of 
rural  and  urban  comnnmities  everywhere.  This  cannot  he  a  time  for  prondse — 
this  is  a  time  for  performance.  To  perform  is  to  reform — to  reform  consistent 
with  the  changing  times  is  the  greatest  security  against  ^Ute— g«itherlngi  «torm- 
clouds  on  the  horizon  of  the  rumbling  sounds  of  revolt  in  total  public  dissatis- 
faction of  a  troubled  people  with  the  role  of  government  in  future  planning  of 
policies  and  programs  aifwting  the  quality  of  .life  of  all  of  our  pi'oplc  in  .VnuM"ica. 


I  urge  every  member  of  the  United  States  C  ingres.s  to  expedite  deliberation 
of  a  Future  Economic  Development  (FED)'  Program  that  will  provide  for 
l^anning  to  the  year  201*0  of  an  orderly  develoimient  of  the  human  and  natural 
resources  of  this  nation  consistent  with  'the  preservation  of  (uir  environment 
for  the  b<'nelit  of  unborn  generation!^  of  America.  I  propose  to  begin  now— in 
this  t)2nd  Session  of  the  Congress.  It  is  essential  that  long  term  planning 
should  not  prechule  short  term  needs  tjiut  must  begin  with  immediate  policies 
and  programs  that  will  achieve  that  imperative  balance  of  population  trends 
and  socio-economic  stability. 

Emergency  measures  essential  to  short  term  needs  include — 
Amending  the  Agricultural  ^ct  of  1970  to  provide  for  not  less  than  859c  of 
parity  to  farmers  and  ranchers  for  corn,  wheat  and  ft^d  grains.  (I  intend 
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to  introduce  the  essential  amendments  Immediately  to  assist  rural  people 
to  overcome  the  lexlsting  deficiencies  of  Income  to  meet  the  Inflated  costs 
of  production.) 

An  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  renew  the  7%  Investin^'iit 

Tax  Credit  benefit  vi  Ith  $15,000.00  annual  purchase  limitations. 
A  rwH)nstruction  of  the  Conservation  Con>s  {WO  to  conserve  our  foresttr^, 
fresh  waters,  ffsh,  game  and  wildlife  hahitat — and  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  recreational  facilities  and  t<he  general  conservation  of  natu- 
ral resources,  including  active  partlcipatioiWiu  anti-pollution  practices  and 
programs.  \ 
^  There  are  manv  other  programs  that  have  heeii  acted  upon  by  the  Congress 
^Uat  need  imnie<liate  and  continuous  attention  for  full  development  of  pending 
water  resources  development  and  irrigation  in  South  Dakota — additional  fund- 
ing of  REA  systems— funding  of  emergency  rural  housing  and  public  works 
pnjgrams  together  with  appropriati«)ns  for  needed  sewer  and  water  facilities. 
All  are  essential  to  the  (piality  of  life  for  the  people  of  rural  communities. 

A  BASK  PLAN  FOB  AGKll  VLTUBE 

^ 

A  new  approach  must  be  initiated  to  stabilize  the  depressed  economy  of  tlie 
rural  areas  of  America  without  raising  the  cost  of  food  and-flber  to  consumers 
If  an  improve<l  quality  of  life  to  the  people  of  the  rural  couununities  is  to  eu- 
clure  through  the  >ears.  Emergency  loan  programs  and  short^erm  credit  that 
result  in  greater  (lebt  are  not  sufliclent  in  the  long  term. 

I  have  proiK)se<l  a  basic  four-point  program.  A  Base  Plan  for  Agriculture— 
which  places  emphasis  on  people,  performance  ami  production.  It  is  a  depar- 
ture fnmi  the  traditional  farm  programs  of  the  past  that  have  hojielessly 
failed  to  stabilize  income  to  rural  i)eople  and  erroneously  emphusl«ed  limita- 
tions of  production  to  the  disadvantage  ot  farm  familks  and  permitted  cir  in- 
duced the  large  and  con>orate  interests  to  collect  sizeable  sums  of  treasury 
dollars  for  non -performance  and  non-production.  The  past  farm  programs  at- 
tempted )  stabilize  income  to  rural  people  in  the  agriculture  industry  by  em- 
phasizing atlministratiou  of  the  programs  based  on  acres,  bushels  and  bins. 
Such  programs  have  worked  in  practice  about  as  well  as  a  minimum  wage  law- 
could  have  benefite<l  the  working  people  if  it  had  been  based  on  nuts,  bolts  mihI 
wheels.  ^  *        ,  .  ^ 

The  task  of  imiKoving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  of  rural  conimuniti 
is  to  (1)  overcome  the  deficiency  of  personal  disposable  income,  and  (2>  elim 
natc  the  econmnic  pressure  for  continued  out-migration  by  providing  equal  ec( 
nomic  opportunity  for  the  youth  of  rural  America. 

The  preferable  balance  essential  to  economic,  political  and  social  stability  in 
America  is  imperative  to  the  preservation  of  ^  "free  enterpri.^se"  systvm.  The 
maladjustment  of  population  trends  and  the  great  wealth  of  this  /jountry  in 
too  few  places  must  be  attached  through  imaginative  programs  of  f^e  future. 
To  do  otherwise  will  result  In  a  continuation  of  !>ollcles  tliat  tend  toVesult  in 
the  concept  of  making  a  few  privately  rich  and  the  many  publicly  poor. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  my  address  on  the  House  floor  as  re-printcd  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  1,  1071.  I  am  hopeful  the  Bill  in  final  form 
will  \>e  enacted  into  law  by  the  92nd  SeR.«Jion  of  the  Unlte«l  States  Congress 
and  that  I  may  have  the  full  support  of  every  member  of  the  Congre.*?s  in  the 
interest  of  Improving  the  quality  of  life  of  all  America. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee today,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  act  with  great  speed  in  the  national 
interest  for  the  l)enefit  of  all  of  (Uir  people. 

Sheldon  Emry  wrote — from  the  Missionaries  to  ''The  Gentiles'*  ns  follows, 
to-wit: 

"When  a  land  lejects  her  legei^ds. 
Sees  but  falsehoods  In  the  past ; 
And  its  people  view  their  Sires 
In  the  light  of  fools  and  liars, 
*Tis  a'sign  of  decline 
And  its  glories  cannot  last." 
The  President  has  said  the  people  of  this  country  are  losing  faith  in  govern- 
ment—at all  levels.  The  public  trust  and  the  glories  of  the  past  can  he  pre- 
served by  performance  and  planning  for  the  future.  Let  us  begin. 
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(The  statement  before  the  House  of  Representatives  is  as  fol- 
lows:) 

(Excerpt  from  the  Congre»8lonaI  Record,  Houie  of  Repreaentatlveii,  Mar.  1, 197 IJ 

A  Base  Plan  fob  Aqricultube 

Mr.  Denholm.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana  for  yiehliiig.- 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  eoUeagues,  and  aH  citizens  that  are  interested  in  the  future 
ut  America*  there  is  one  fact  that  can  be  recognized  v/hen  we  speak  to  this 
issue  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  one  fact  that  is  undisputed  by  any- 
bcKly,  and  that  is  that  agriculture  is  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United 
.States.  It  also  happens  to  be  the  largest  single  industry  in  my  State,  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  Sale  of  the  home  of  the  Shrine  of  Democracy,  and  yet 
it  is  presently  the  most  neglected  industry  of  all  industries  of  this  great  coun- 
try. 

It  now  appears  that  the  farm  i>oIicy  issues  of  the  1970's  will  be  shaped  in 
large  part  not  by  the.farming  community  but  by  nonfarm  people. 

We  will  spend  much  of  our  time  reacting  to  issues  initiated  by  others  when 
we  should  be  initiating  actions  of  our  own. 

The  issue  is  clear.  The  farm  community  and  interested  groups  must  either 
lead— or  be  U>d.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  declining  farm  influence  over 
farm  policy  matters  are  these : 

First.  The  declining  farm  population. 

Second.  The  general  unpopularity  of  large  payments  to  a  limited  number  of 
coriK)rate  and  large  farm  operating  interests.^ 

Third.  The  growing  public  concern  over  long-neglected  minority  groups ;  and 

Fourth.  A  certain  public  weariness  with  the  issues  of  commodity  programs 
such  as  the  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grain  program  payments. 

♦For  almost  35  years  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  "toyed"  with 
varicms  programs  of  price  supports  and  production  controls  of  numerous  com- 
modi  ties  in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  economy  of  the  oldest  and  most  essen- 
tial industry  of  America — aifficu'*^ure. 

While  American  agriculture,  as  ah  industry,  has  always  and  is  now  the 
producer  of  the  highest  quality  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  food  and  fiber  of 
any  nation  in  all  of  the  history  of  mankind,  we  ironically  now  find  the  indus- 
try on  a  1010-14  parity  basis  barometer  in  equal  et:onomic  status  of  the  de- 
press it)n  of  35  years  ago. 

This  is  unacceptable  and  I  submit  that  we  can  do  better. 

At  this  hour  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  meeting  with  people  in 
the  hjMRland  of  America  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
with  P(iUi)eople  of  the  heartland  is^  said  to  he  the  high  interest  of  the  Nix6n 
adminWwition  in  rural  community  development. 

T  submit  that  that  interest  could  begin  by  raising  the  support  prices  for  the 
basic  Cimi  modi  ties  that  farmers  depend  upon  to  operate  their  business  on  the 
land. 

There  is  now  and  there  will  be  miich  rhetoric.  What  we  need  is  action.  The 
constant  cost-price  squeeze  on  the  people  of  the  farms  ana  the  ranches  must  be 
reversed.  By  all  acceptable  standards  of  reason  and  tSt  jiisMce  and  of  economic 
efjuity,  the  present  deficiencies  of  the  income  structure  for  the  people  who  till 
the  soil  for  a  living  is  unacceptable.  This  standard  olf  depression  is  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  people  involved  and  is  unacceptable  to  agriculture  as  aik  Industrv, 
and  certainly  unacceptable  to  a  nation  such  as  America.  It  is  unacceptable  for 
we.  the  peoi)le,  of  a  mighty  country.  If  it  is  permitted  to  exist,  a  depressed  ag- 
rlcnltural  economy  will  ultimately  influence  the  further  maladjustment  of  pop- 
ulation and  resources  and  the  wealth  of  this  great  country.  ' 

This  administration,  the  :siembers  of  this  House,  and  the  people,  the  commit- 
tees and  the  career  personnel  of  Government  must  recognize  th.it  '"nuts  and 
bf)lts"  legislation  of  the  past  has  not  solved  the  problem.  If  it  did,  we  would 
not  he  here  talking  about  it  today. 

We  should  recognize  that  "nuts  and  bolts"  legislation  will  not  solve  the 
problem  for  the  future. 

T  will  vote  for  rural  housing  programs  and  I  will  vote  for  rural  medical 
health  care  programs  and  I  will  support  and  hope  that  we  get  more  appropria- 
tions for  rural  community  development,  for  communications,  .and  all  of  these 
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programs.  But,  I  ask  of  you,  my  fellow  colleagues,  what  does  such  like  and 
similar  legislation  do  in  support  of  commodity  prices— the  price  of  hogs?  That 
Is  the  problem.  When  we  establish  a  base  plan  for  agriculture  thtit  will  pro- 
vide farmers  a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  great  wealth  of  this  country, 
we  will  then  And  that  they  are  capable  of  paying  their  own  hospital  bills  and 
.of  building  their  own  houses. 

The  people  of  America  have  not  lost  self-iiiitlatlve  and  the  people  on  the 
farms  and  ranches  still  lielieve  in  the  concept  that  "this  Is  the  house  that  Jack 
built"— and  that  it  was  a  good  one.  . 

It  Is  time  that  some  of  us  In  vjougresfe  recognize  that  concept.  I  think  it  Is 
time  for  a  base  plan  for  agriculture.  I  think  we  must  realize,  as  adult  people, 
elected  to  this  House  of  the  l)eople,  that  a  base  plan  for  agriculture  ought  to 
be  based  upon  people,  based  upon  production — particularly  so  when  we  have 
people  going  to  bed  in  this  country  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  a  third  of 
the  population  of  the  world  hungry. 

In  Isaiah  It  Is  written,  If  I  may  paraphrase  the  words,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  spread  the  bread  among  the  poor  and  to  shelter  and  comfort  the  homeless. 

I  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  that  we  ought  to  prepare  a  base  plan  for  agricul- 
ture that  would  be  good  for  the  people,  and  that  we  ought  to  stop  paying  peo- 
ple for  doing  nothing  and  creating  .  scarcity,  when  people  cannot  afford  to 
buy  what  we  now  produce  at  present  prices. 

I  will  propose  a  basic  four-point  program  for  agriculture.  I  Intend  to  present 
It  In  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  contend  that.  Instead  of  trying  to  write  a 
progranivbased  on  bushels,  bins,  and  acres,  It  ought  to  be  a  program  based  on 
production  and  people.  We 'did  not  write  a  minimum-wage  law  for  the  people 
of  this  country  based  on  nuts,  bolts,  and  wheels.  Yet  when  we.  tried  to  tell  the 
*  American  farm  people  and  the  people  of  rural  America  thaf  we  would  write  a 
program  to  stabilize  their  Income,  we  based  it  on  bins,  bushels,  and  acres.  I 
submit  that  in  35  years  it  has  not  worked.  Agriculture  as  an  Industry  is  worse 
oCf  today  than  it  was  In  the  mid-1930's,  with  the  partly  ratio— the  debt  ratio— 
the  return  on  investment,  no  matter  how  you  measure  it.  I  suggest  that  we 
seek  a  new  economic  base  plan  for  agriculture.  This  country  and  the  people  in 
agriculture  are  ripe  for  a  depjirture  from  the  traditional  agricultural  policies 
and  programs  of  the  past.  ^ 

ECONOMIC  EQUALITY 

I  suggest  that  a  base  plait  for  agriculture  fltoould  be  established  with  a  100- 
percent  parltv  pavment  directly  to  each  farm  family  on  the  first  $15,000  of 
their  annual-gross  sales,  that  is  to  say,  we  would  provide  for  a  direct  payment 
to  producers  equal  to  the  difference  between  market  price  and  parity  on  the 
first  $15,000  of  the  gross  annual  income  of  each  farm  family  unit.  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  family-sized  farm.  I  am  talking  about  farm  families,  and  they  ^ 
can  be  defined  as  a  matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Xobody  has  J)een 
able  to  define  a  family-sized  farm.  Nobody  can.  The  objectives  of  a  sound  econ- 
omy for  agriculture  must  be  base<l  on  the  farm  family  as  an  economlc^unlt. 
The  farm  family  Is  an  essential  basic  unit  to  the  structure  of  a  str^p^  eco- 
nrrttolc,  political,  and  social  /oundatlon  of  our  system.  M 

Tliere  ought  to  be  a  provlsl<m  In  the  original  law  by  which  the  amWnt  of 
theWiritv  payment  benefit  to  producers  could  be  carried  back  2  years  and  car- 
rie<l  rorward  3  years  to  allow  for  overproduction  or  underproduction  in  any 
(me  year  and  thereby  fanners  and  ranchers  could  begin  to  Insure  against  the 
hazards  and  elements  of  the  Industry. 

PERFORMANCE  PROGRAM  PAYMENTS 

Second,  and  in  nddltion  to  the  ^15.000  parity  base-plan  which  Is  conceived  In 
the  lnterej»t  of  people  and  pr<><luction — beneficial  to  consumers  and  protlucers 
alike — each  farm  familv  should  have  an  opportunity  through  Incentive  pay- 
ment program's  to  earn^a  m:ixlmuni  of  $3,000  per  year  tliVough  approved  pro- 
grams of  land  and  water  conservation,  the  preservation  of  wildlife  habitat, 
and  the  development  of  rural  recreation  facilities.  The  law  shouM  provide  an 
opi>ortunltv  to  coordinate  the  maximum  cooperative  erfort  to  farm  families  to 
earn  a  total  of  $3,000  each  year  with  emphasis  on  the  farmstead  and  also  in 
approved  ai%a  or  regional  work  Incentive  projects.  This  would  constitute  a 
meaningful  base-plan  for  agriculture. 
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INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDITS 


Third,  we  should  rei:?\v  the  Investment  tax  credit  concept  benefits  for  hoine- 
stejKl  improvements  at  n  level  high  enough  to  encourage  homeowners  and 
farmers  to  build,  uuiiutaiu,  and  renair  their  resptK'tive  luaues  and  we  could 
tliea  start  to  rebuild  rural  America. 

.  We  Iiave  pursued  programs  of  <lestrurtinn  long  enough.  I^r  us  pursue  posi- 
tive programs  of  m'onst ruction.  There  is  no  valid  reason  that  every  farm  in 
America  can  not  l)e  like  a  garden  and  every  home  as  "a  man's  casile." 

A  homestead  is  generally  deiincd  as  a  matter  of  applicable  law  in  rural  and 
urban  America.  Let  us  pain-t.  lix  up.  and  clean  — it  is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vatitm  of  tlu>  tax  base  of  political  subdivisions  of  government.  It  is  good  for 
our  peoi>le.  It  is  good  for  our  <><anmunities —  it  is  good  for  cmr  counirv.  Let  us 
l>egin.  I 


Fourth,  a  sotmd  ba.se-plan  for  agriculture  must  include  adequate  credit  poli- 
cies of  sufficient  terms  an<l  at  a  minimal  interest  rale  level  to  sustain  rural 
families  in  times  of  nee<L 

I  propose  a  full-insuml  monetary  crtKlit  policy  of  at  least  a  40-year  terai  at 
a  level  rate  of  interest  to  the  lM)rrower  not  in  excess  of  4  perc»ent  per  annum 
on  the  remaining  unpaid  balance  from  time  to  time  due.  Such  a  credit  policy 
vv»)uld  recognize  the  Imnlvs  as  the  economic  nerve  centers  of  each  community. 
I*res*»ntly.  the  essential  re<piirements  of  national  monetary  policy  cause  the 
s  banking  industry  to  invest  billi<ais  of  dollars  in  Government  securities ^ta  meet 
se^'ondary  rtMpiirements  of  tiscal  resp(»nsibility.  Essentially,  all_ii«ch  funds  be- 
long tO;  the  i»eople  as  depositors  thereof.  It  is  a  paradoxical  dilemma  to  pursue 
(htverninent  reipiiremeuts  that  cause  the  funds  of  tfre^ people  to  tlow  or  tend  to 
snbstaiitii^lly  flow  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be  administertni  back  ti\  the 
people  ihn>ugh  a  complexity  of  bureaucracies  liy  acts  of  this  I'ongress.  We 
ntHMl  a  new  approach  to  sound  tiscal  policy. 

I  reconuneiid  a  40-year,  4-peivent  ftmn  program  that  first,  provides  the  level' 
rite  of  interestvit  4  percent  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower;  .sectaid,  provides  that 
the  difference  between  the  level  rate  of  interest  and  the  money  market  rate  of 
interest— but  not  less  than  2  percent — be  paid  directly  to  tlie  banks  for  admin- 
istration and  supervision  of  the  credit  and  loan  finance  program. 
^  The  Federal  (iovernment  should  be  the  guarantor  of  the  loans  to  100  percent 
ot  value  on  tin?  principal  balance  for  tlie  full  tern*  and  the  funding  of  tlie  loans 
should  be  provided  frcaa  the  deposits  of  the  people  and  the  private  sector  of 
t  he  ecomuny. 


The  result  of  a  new.  approach  to  such  credit  plan  for  long-term,  low-cost 
financing  woui<l  be  a  dire<-t  savings  to  tlie  bormwer  iur  a  t<Tni  that  wouhl 
se«ure  against,  cycles  of  econoinic  change;  se<-ond.  a  savings  to  the  (jovernment 
bccau.se  of  the  <'fficiency  and  interest  of  bank-supcrvis^Ml  acquisition  and 
ooerating  loans  would  be  at  a  less  ((Kt  differen<*e  tliaU  present iy  [itiul  on 
(Jovermnent  securities:  third,  it  wouhl  constitute  a  more  sonn<l  fiscal  <Te(lit 
policy  than  (iovernment  securities— Federal  Government  jiaiffr  backed  100  per- 
cent to  (nvv  value — because  the  loans  guaranteed  to  KM)  perc(»nt  by  the  Federal 
G(»vernment  wouid  bwonie  securtKl  by  *'black>a<-re"  aufl  the  notes  in  pr(unise 
of  payn.<»nt  wouUl  thereby  become  negotiable  in  the  private  se<'tor  «»t'  tlie 
e(H)nomy.  -  i 


Today,  Goverumeni  is  pursuing  a  policy  by  wUivU  bankers  ftad  ihe  ijrivate 
stctor  of  our  economy  buy  bonds — invest  in  Government  securities  which  con- 
stitute only  Government  paper  backed  100  percent  by  the  Federal  Government— 
the  Government  then  creates  more  administrative  agencies  and  the  "Congress  is 
expected  to  appropriate  more  funds  to  pursue  a  "round  robin"  system  of  policies 
and  programs  that  Impose  a  greater  and  greater  burden  of  debt  to  borrowers 
In  the  IniJiistry  of  agriculture  and  related  businesses  throughout  the  country. 

Some  callVhe  policies  of  the  past  right  and  reasonable.  I  call  such  programs 
nonsense.  We  are  destined  on  a  course  that  will  not  work  and  has  not  v^orked 
and  we  endanger  our  whole  future  If  we  continue  to  pursue  It 

I  submit  that  we  need  a  40-year  4-percent  financing  program  whereby  Gov-  < 
emment  enters  Into  a  partnership  with  the  people  and  recognizes  that  the  local 
bank  Is  the  uerve  center  of  the  community.  We  need  a  new  credit  system  of 
equal  eeonomlc  opporrunlfy  for  rural  and  urban  people  f  like. 
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In  essence,  this  is  the  kind  of  program  I  want  to  present  during  this  session 
of  Congress  and  the  program  for  which  \  shall  seek  the  counsel  and  cooperation 
of  my  colleagues.  ^  ,         i  „  ^# 

Today  I  commend  those  people  who  significantly  have  chosen  this  1st  day  or 
March  jfor  this  discussion,  this  day  when  there  Is  a  touch  of  spring  in  tlie  air. 
ami  whi'ii  the  fanner  and  the  i)eoi)ie  of  rural  America  turn  again  Uieir  attention 
and  eitergy  to  the  tilling,  sowing,  and  toiling  of  the  soil. 

We  liere  in  the  House  of  the  iwoi^e  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  bringing 
to  the  people  of  the  rural  areas  true  eeoiKmiie  equity  and  a  fair,  hone^it. 
and  true  return  for  their  efforts,  investments,  and  lahor  as  citizens  of  this  great 
country?  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana  for  yleldiui^nd  1  connnend  linii 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  great  effort  rodny  In  the  Inteh^st  nt  all  people  <»f 
this  country.  .     .  ^  .        *     ,  . 

Mr.  Mklcher.  I  thank  niy  friend,  the  -gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  for  Ins 
pertinent  renmrks.  ^ 

R^iprcseiitative  Dexiuu^m.  X(^v,  I  want  to  yield  the  rest  of  my  time 
to  the  men  with  nio.  Mr.  liadelitl'e,  president  of  the  South  Dakota 
Farmers  Union   )  ^  ^  m 

Senator  Ilt  MPUKKY.  We  surely  welcome  you,  Mr.  Radcliffe.  May 
I  just  say  at  this  point  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  not  scheduled  a 
lai^re  nnlnber  of  witnesses  from  the  farms  themselves  is  that  this 
committee  does  not  have  jurisdiction,  as  you  know,  Frank,  Conj^ress- 
num  Denholm.  over  the  commodity  price  structure  and  we  have  our 
problems  in  Cou<{ress  over  jurisdiction.  But  we  are  hot  unmindful 
.  of  the  fact  that  the  central  need  of  rural  America  is  what  the  able  . 
Conjrressman  just  said,  to  overcome  the  deficiency  of  personal  dispos- 
able income  and  to  eliminato  the  economic  pressure  for  contuuied 
outmi^rratioii  by  providing  equal  (iconoinic  opportunities  for  the 
vouth  and  indeed,  for  all  of  rural  America. 

That  is  at  the  heart  and  core  of  it.  We  are  well  aware  of  it  and 
I  think  we  have  three  members  here,  and  Senator  Belhnon  was  with 
us,  that  fiillv  appreciate  the  importauce  of  adequate  farm  income 
and  we  do  not  have  it  today  as  the  cliart  shows  and  we  have  not  had 
it  for  years. 

T  do^  not  think  either  political  parties  can  take  very  much  fjlory 
in  what  we  call  providing?  adequate  farm  income  or  providing?  the 
means  for  adetpiate  farm  income.  With  lUiat  I  wanted  you  to  know 
■  wliv  we  had  not  scheduled  just  one  farmWrson  after  another  to  be 
heard.  We  are  j^oing  to  have  heiy  ings  in  Washington,  however,  and 
we  possibly  will  have  other  hearinjrs  in  which  we  wdl  have  the 
leaders  of  all  of  the  great  farm  orfjaViizations  represented  here,  the 
Farmers  Union,  Farm  Bureau,  NFO,  the'different  cooperatives,  and 
the  Rural  Electric  Associations  and  all,  to  testify  to  us,  to  ^ive  us 
timir  judjxment'and  their  yiews  and  to  see  if  we  cannot  be  of  some 
help. 

Go  ritrht  ahead,  Mr.  Ivadcliffe. 

STATEMENT  OFrSEN  RADCLIFFE,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
FARMERS  UNION,  HURON,  S.  DAK. 

y^lv.  TiAorLiFFE.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Let  me  say  I  do  at^preciate 
this  opportunity.  I  -also  appreciate  seein<r  you  l)ack  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Senator  TlrMPunKV.  I  am  enjoymcr  it,  as  a  matter  of  tact, 
f Apphiuse.]  I  can  criticize  the  President  now.  I  did  not  used  to  be 
able  to  do  that  for  a  \^^ile. 
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Mr.  Radcliffe.  And  I  am  going  to  make  my  remarks  brief,  para- 
phrase part  of  my  statement,  just  read  a  section  or  two  of  it.  You 
will  have  a  copy  

Senator  Humpiiret.  We  have  it  ana  it  will  all  be  made  part  of 
the  record.  i 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Very  good.  While  this  hearing  is  primarily  limited 
to  the  question  of  rural  development,  I  assure  you  gentlemen  that 
the  real  cancer  killmg  rural  America  is  not  lack  of  programs  or 
lack  of  study  or  lack  of  hearin^rg  such  as  this.  It  is  the  lack  of  fair 
farm  prices.  It  is  parity  at  70  percent— the  lowest  since  the  great 
dq)ression  Ave  would  not  be  holding  this  hearing  today  and  we 
wbuld  not  be  talkm^  about  problems  of  rural  America  if  the  farmer 
was  receiving  a  fair  price  for  his  products.  Xot  only  would  the 
farmer  be  thriving,  but  so  would  the  towns  and  cities  of  rural 
America.  That  may  sound  like  an  over-simplification  of  the  problem— 
but  in  fact,  that  is  the  problem.  Rural  States  like  South  Dakota 
wi  I  never  be  prosperous,  nor  will  her  towns  and  cities  prosper 
unless  agriculture  in  the  surrounding  countryside  is  adequately  paid 
so  that  Its  bounty  flows  across  the  citv  borders  into  the  cash  registers 
and  payroll  checks  of  our  eity  businesses. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  terriblv  important 
that  Conpess  look  at  such  plans  as  Congressman  Denholm's,  and 
the  Mondale  bartering  bill.  Senator,  we  think  has  much  merit 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  A<|fcidale-Humphrey  now.  [Laughter.] 
As  the  junior  Senator  I  have  to  get  in  position. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Now,  I  will  just  paraphrase  the  rest  of  my  state- 
ment under  the  title  of  the  final  paragraph.  We  will  oppose  the 
abolishment  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  in  the  shakeup       the  Cabinet 

fnon/"^^'  4^.  ?  ^}^^  ^^^^^  P^'^^s  «^  <^he  lowedt  since  the 

yjSOs  we  think  this  is  an  ill-advised  proposal.  We  are  also  oppos- 
ing the  new  rural  revenue-sharing  program  il,  as  we  have  been 
u   \  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  REAP  or  what  was  formerly  known  as 

the  ACP  programs,  which  was  a  cost-sharing  program,  as  you  know, 
that  was  very  beneficial  to  farmers.  The  new  rural  revenue-sharing 
program  is  alleged  to  be  in  the  process,  if  supported  and  enacted,  of 
.  ^  eliminating  the  Extension  Services  including  the  4-.H  program. 

Senator  Humphret.  That  has  been  changed. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  changed.  I  can  toll  you  that  I  would 
never  have  joined  in  sponsoring  that  bill  unless  it  had  been  changed- 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  are  happy  to  hoar  that.  But  we  Still  have 
some  fear  that  the  loss  of  some  of  these  programs  which  are  now 
putting  money  directly  into  farmers'  pockets  might  through  a  bloc 
grant  or  the  allocation  of  these  funds  to  the  States,  to  spend  as  they 
see  fit,  might  result  in  taking  the  inonev  away  from  the  farmer  and 
haying  it  end  up  in  the  cities  or  industry  that  would  be  located  in, 
cities. 

We  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  better  way  to  provide  rural  credit 
for  rural  America.  We  have  been  supporting  a  Voung  farmers  in- 
vestment act  for  the  young  farmers  leaving  our  State  in  large  num- 
bers and  we've  already  heard  about  that  today.  We,  too,  are  con- 
>  '  cerned  about  the  impoundment  of  the  funds  that  were  appropriated 
for  the  Oahe  irrigation  unit.  We  are  hopeful  that  tl^^^ill  be 
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released.  We  believe  there  must  be  some  better  way  to  regulate  the 
growth  of  corporation  Jarmin^  in  this  country.  We  made  some 
efforts  at  the  State  JevePbut  with  not  any  great  success.  We  think 
'  something  along  this  line  could  be  done  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  • 

We  are  looking  forward  to  improved  tax  systems  for  rural 
America.  Much  of  rui-al  America  today  is  depressed  by  high -prop- 
erty taxes.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do  about 
that,  but  at  least  maybe  they  could  help  us  provide  some  kind  of  a 
study  to  bring  about  and  to  point  to  some  direction  for  improving 
that  situation. 

We  support  reenaqtment  of  the  investment  tax  credit  with  a 
limitation  of  $15,000  or  $20,000  as  a  maximum. 

Rural  areas  have  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  our  elderly 
people  in  the  United  States.  We  support  continuation  of  such  great 
programs  as  the  Green  Thumb  program.  Senators,  and  to  enlarge 
and  certainly  continue  that  program. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  rural  America,  including  our 
V  semiurban  cities  apd  towns,  is  in  deep  trouble.  The  very  fact  that 
^you  are  here  today  attests  to  that.  We  do  not  believe  the  ultimate 
answer  will  be  found  by  a  piecemeal  approach  of  peripheral>type 
programs,  whether  they  be  revenue-sharing  or  some  other  innova^ 
ing  program.  America  is  a  great  and  wonderful  country  that  simply 
cannot  afford  to  allow  its  -farms  and  rural  towns  to  decay  and  waste 
away.  What  this  country  desperatelv  needs  is  a  national  policy  for 
rebuilding  rural  America  with  a  williuj^ess  to  attack  the  problem 
with  as  much  determination  and  expertise  as  we  have  put  into  our 
space  program.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  results  will  be  more 
rewarding  for  earthmen. 

This  subcommittee  meeting  here  today,  and  with  subsequent  meet- 
ings, could  well  be  the  forerunner  of  such  a  national  policy. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Racjcliffe,  my 
good  friend,  Ben.  May  I  say  that  the  whole  subject  of  special  rev- 
enue sharing  will  be  gone  into  in  considerable  detail  at  a  later  time. 
We  appreciate  your'  commentary  and  I  think  there  will  be  some 
information  that  will  be  quite  helpful.  We  thank  you  for  your  other 
suggestions  and  proposals. 

(Sir.  Radcliffe's  prepared  statement  is  as  follows:} 

My  name  is  Ben  Radcliffe.  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union, 
South  Dakota's  largest  farm  organization.  At  the  outs^et  I  want  to  express  my 
pleasure  at  seeing  Senator  Humphrey  back  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

While  this  hearing  is  primarUy  limited  to  the  question  of  rural  development, 
I  assure  you  gentlemen  that  the  real  cancer  killing  rural  America  is  not  lack 
of  programs  or  lack  of  study  or  lack  of  hearing-  such  as  this.  It  is  the  lack 
of  fair  farm  prices-  It  Is  parity  at  70  percent—the  lowest  since  the  Great 
Depression.  We  wouldn't  be  holding  this  hearing  today  and  we  wouldn't  be 
talking  about  problems  of  rural  America  If  the  farmer  was  receiving  a  fair 
price  for  his  products.  Not  only  would  the  farmer  be  thriving,  but  so  would 
the  towns  and  cities  of  rural  America.  That  may  sound  like  an  over  simpliflca- 
tion  of  the  problem— but  In  fact  that  is  the  problem.  Rural  states  like  South 
Dakota  will  never  be  prosperous,  nor  will  her  towns  and  cities  prosper  iinless 
agriculture  in  the  surrounding  country  side  is  adequately  paid  so  that  its 
bounty  flows  across  the  city  borders  into  the  cash  registers  and  payroll  checks 
of  our  city  businesse.s. 
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There's  an  old  saying  that  depressions  are  farm  led  and  farm  bred.  That's 
certainly  true  here  iu  rural  America. 

However,  there  are  areas  other  than  price  1  would  like  to  discns.s.  In  addi- 
tion to  price — through  sound  farm  legfsiation  wiih  which  Senator  Humphrey 
was  so  ionj;  associated — then-  are  forces  at  large  which  would  weaken  the 
farmers  dwingling  monetary  share  of  what  he  produces. 

IVrhaps  the  most  pernicious— and  1  use  the  word  advisedly — proposals  are 
the  recent  recommendations  of  President  Nixon  to  abolish  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  and  secondly,  the  proposed  Rural  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

l.et  me  briefly  discuss  the  elimination  of  the  Department  cf  Agriculture  first 
'J  his  Department  was  originally  founded  to  represent  the  farmer  and  promote 
the  science  of  agriculture,  it  is  odd  that  at  a' time  when  farm  prices  are  at 
their  lowest  levei  since  the  CJreat  Depression,  there  is  a  move  to  eliminate  the 
l>ci)arnuent  (►f  Agriculture  which  was  founded  in  the  first  place  to  be  an 
jidvocat*'  lor  the  fanner  and  to  develop  scientific  farming. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ade- 
(piatrly  promoted  the  science  of  agronomy.  Our  agricultural  production  is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  Americans  enjoy  the  lowest  food  prices  of  any  industrialized 
nation,  and,  indeed,  any  nation  in  history.  Every  fourth  acre  of  farm  products 
got»s  for  export  to  the  hungrier  nations  of  the  world. 

Not  only  do  export  food,  but  maybe  more  important  is  the  expertise  we 
export.  I  think  it's  quite  doubtful  there  would  have  been  a  Norman  Borlaug 
or  the  Orecn  Revolution  without  the  impetus  provided  by  the  United  States 
iH'partmeiJt  of  Agriculture.  It  would  he  similar  to  disnnuitling  the  space  pro 
gram  and  starting  over. 

lVrhai)s  Mtore  dangerous  is  the  Kurai  Revenue  Sharint:  Proposal  It  could  set 
agriculture  and  our  ecology  back  5<)  years.  Tnder  this  program,  tiie  states  would 
have  the  option  of  deciding  whether  they  wouUl  continue  wi.Mi  such  time  tvstvil 
programs  as  RIOAP— ku{)wn  for  years  as  the  AC^F  which  is  nearly  entirely 
devoted  to  sound  land  management  and  conservation  programs,  thereby  making 
it  <tne  of  the  strongest  federal  programs  in  existence  today  in  figJiting  pollu- 
tion. And  here  I  should  point  out  that  iK)lluti(m  dop.s  not  begin  in  the  lakes  or 
streams,  but  at  the  original  source.  With  the  aid  of  the  federal  farm  protcrams 
going  back  to  the  days  of  the  dust  bowl,  the  farmer  need  not  apologize  for  his 
enviroiunenral  reconl  coiui-nrcti  to  the  industrial  iioUuti-rs. 

Tlie  plan  calls  iriN)  <|nestinu  the  existence  <)f  the  coTiuty  agent  proL-ram  .'is 
well  as  the  entire  Kxtension  Service  inchidiug  the  4}}  program,  si  me  it  would 
iie  up  t.i  tlie  states  to  decide  if  they  wanted  theni. 

A  critical,  jjart  of  the  propo.>;ed  Rural  -  Revenue  Sharing  Trograui  is  the  way 
the  ( N'U^us  ^)epartment  defines  'rural  areas.'  Funds,  now  going  to  farmers  who 
TH-ed  tliem.  could  he  used  as  grants  to  industry  whiefi  locate  in  vurul  areas. 
In  otIuT  wowls.  funds  which  now  go  to  farmers  might  well  end  u]>  in  the 
pockots  of  industry.  I  urge  this  committee  t(V  reject  that  profio-s'il. 

There  are  other  i)roblcms  on  the  minds  of  farmers.  One  is  the  corporate' 
takeover  of  American  agriculture.  (Kxhihit)  We  believe  f<Hleral  laws  should 
be  imide  more  striULTent  to  iirohlbit  tax  lo^s  and  ho!)by  farming,  althouiih  we 
nali/.e  sotne  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction;  much  remains  to  l»e 
done.  We'^are  urging  action  In  our  own  state,  although  the  legislature  still 
hasrft  .^e<'ii  fit  to  respoml  to  the  m-ed. 

In  tluK  (lay  of  great  ecoloLTical  conciU'n.  we  might  well  ask  the  (\)nirress  of 
the  Tnited  States  and  the  people  of  our  nation,  "who  wc.uld  vou  rather  have 
as  custodian  of  our  soil,  the  family  farm  or  a  giant  corporate 'farm  coumlexV" 

T  wisii  also  to  call  this  conmpttee's  attention  to  the  feeling  of  frustration  in 
South  Dakota  and  other  states  over  the  new  presidential  concept  of  impound- 
ment .>f  funds.  In  Soiith  Dakota  it  is  delaying  the  start  of  the  vital  Oahe  Trri- 
tration  r..».jeet.  so  long  promised  in  n^paymeut  of  the  land  inundated  by  the 
Oihe  Dam.  This  money  was  authorized  by  the  Poncrre.ss  but  the  President 
refu.^es  to  snend  it.  We  believe  with  others  this  is  an  unconstitutional  action 
by  the  rresideut  and  in  this  case  is  T^elayine:  the  .start  of  an  irrigation  uroleet 
that  W'»n'(l  Ttmvide  .^ome  real  rural  development  in  central  South  Dakota. 

*\  not  her  a  re.'i  we  siisrci'st  your  committee  look  into,  is  the  problem  of  state 
and  lor-al  taxation.  Here  we  suirt'est  a  federal  study  sbowhig  how  much  the 
jijrricn'tural  sector  pays  in  re<lera!  income  taxes  and  how  nnicli  in  state  and 
loral  taxation. 
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*\Vc-  can  supply  data  whowlnjc  that  South  Dakota  agriculture  pays  the  hoaviost 
di>jproiM)rtionate  share  of  taxes  of  auy  state  in  the  uatlon.  As  an  example, 
while  South  Dakota  farmers  and  ranciies  made  up  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  farm  and  ranch  population,  in  1967,  they  paid  4.3  per  cent  of  all 
personal  property  taxes  in  the  nation.  Tliis  is  but  one  example. 

Lack  of  adequate  farm  credit  is  another  need.  There  is  especially  «  "^'^^ 
for  a  young  farmer  investment  act.  The  last  time  I  check wl  the  avera>;e  age 
of  farmers  in  Soutli  Dakota  it  was  in  the  high  fifties.  There  are  many  young 
people  who  want  to  farp  and  who  we  will  need  on  the  farm  if  our  agricultural 
production  is^to  remain  tlie  envy  of  the  world.  But  they  simply  can't  afford 
to  look  at  it  as  a  career  in  tlie  face  of  today's  astronomical  cost.s. 

liet  me  say  in  conclusion,  tliat  rural  America,  including  our  semi^urlian 
cities  and  towns  are  In  deep  trouble.  The  ver^  fact  that  you.  are  here  tmlay 
attests  to  that.  We  don't  believe  the  ultimate  answer  will  be  found  by  a  pie<^- 
meal  approach  of  peripheral  type  programs,  whether  they  be  revenue  sliaring 
or  some  etner  innovating  glmmickery.  America  is  a  great  and  wonderful 
country  that  cannot,  simply  cnnnot  afford  to  allow  its, farms  and  rtirnl  towns 
to  decay  and  waste  away.  Wh.'it  this  country  desperately  needs,  is  a  National 
Policy  for  Rebuilding  Rural  America  with  tlie  willingness  to  attack  tlie  problem 
with  as  much  determination  an;'  expertise  as  we  have  put  into  our  space 
program.  I  can  assnre  you  that  the  results  would  be  more  rewarding  for  earth 
man. 

This  siib  committet*  me*»ting  here  today,  with  its  subsequent  uuH*tings.  could 
well  be  the  foreruimer  of  such  a  national  policy.  ^ 

Senator  Hfmphrky.  Xow,  we  have  witli  us  tlie  *reji[ieni;ui  wlio  is 
the  executive  sec  ret  a  ly,  T  believe,  of  the  Farm  Bur^ii,  Am  1  cor* 
rect?  Gary  Enrifrht. 

A^.  Eiirifrht,  we  welcome  yoni'  copiments. 

STATEMENT  OF  GABY  ENRIOHT,  ADMIi^ISTRATIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  EARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION,  HURON,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  ExniGHT.  Thank  yon  very  much,  ]VIr>Chairman  and  menibers 
of  the  committee.  I  will  keep  my  comments  to  about  2  minutes 
,  today. 

T  am  Gary  P^iiriglit.  administrative  director  of  the  South  Dakota 
Fa**<n  Bureau  Federation,  represent  in*?  several  thousand  farm  fani- 
ilies#in  South  Dakota. 

It  is  indeed  frratifyin<r  to  rural  Americans  to  be  inn de  aware  of 
the  fact  that  urban  residents  of  our  ^reat  nation  are  turning:  }i<r;iii». 
in  their  time  of  need,  to  the  source  of  all  onr  wealth  in  this  Nation, 
the  land.  '  ^ 

For  mo.st  of  onr  Xntion\s  history,  people  derived  the  main  source 
of  their  snstenance  directly  from  tlie  earth.  Dnrinir  the  .so-called 
industrial  and  electronic  of  the  Ignited  States,  however,  people 
have  for<rotten  that  the  som-ce  of  all  wealth  and  life  itsolf.  still  comes 
from  the  .soil. 

We  have  developed  «renerations  of  people  who  are  firmly  <M)nvinc(Ml 
that  ij/od  comes  from  the  supermarket  and  that  fsH'niers  are  some- 
tliin<r  onr  ancestors  used  to  be  and  soiiietliin^  we  would  never  en- 
couraofc  our  children  to  become  interested  in. 

In  addition,  we  have  literally  penalized  American  afrricnlture  for 
keeping  pace  with  modern  times  and  updatiii<r  our  methods  of  pro- 
duction so  that  each  fanner  is  now  able  to  feed  45  of  his  fellow 
men.  glVe  have  been  penalized  by  bein^r  subjected  to  increased  costs 
of  production  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sumer but  have  had  to  absorb  ourselves.  These  costs  have  risen  as 
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iiuicli  as  ;iOO  iKMT(Mit  «lulc  we  are  still  rooeiviiig  prices  similar  to  or 
lower  than  those  pai4|Jf>r  our  produce  40  yeai-s  ago. 

We  m  Farm  HuiSru,  however,  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
President  s  Task  Force  for  Rural  Development  r  )d  this  committee 
for  the  work  you  both  are  doing  in  attempting  to  change  the  com- 
plexion of  rural  Ainerica,  The  ivpoit  of  the  President's  task  force 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  and  some  verv  sound 
suggestions. 

At  th^  outset,  however,  the  task  force  stated  that  rural  develop- 
ment was  not  a  new  agency  of  government.  Farm  Bureau  applauds 
this  attitude  for  obvious  reasons.  We  are  becoming  rapidlv  over- 
organized  in  govenunent. 

One  important  point  to  remember  in  this  area  of  rural  develop- 
ment is  that  the  machinery  is  alreadv  iii  existence  to  implement  the 
many  outstanding  concepts  submitted  by  the  task  force.  We  are  all 
truly  interested  in  efficient  rural  development  projects,  and  if  that  is 
true,  then  we  should  employ  those  servants  and  instruments  already 
n\  existence. 

We  also  applaud  the  statements  of  the  task  force  i^the  area  of 
suggesting  that  rural  development  employ  the  extensive  use  of  local 
governments  and  private  enterprise  wherever  possible.  This  concept 
brings  us  back  to  the  true  strength  of  the  American  system  of  ac- 
complishment. 

The  task  force  was  perceptive  in  its  suggestions  regarding  nutri- 
tion, welfare,  education,  housing,  health,  water  resources,  develop- 
ment of  natural  resourc  es,  and  better  transportation  methods. 

We  urge  this  committee,  however,  to  recommend  the  employment 
of  existing  agencies  wherever  possible,  in  all  phases  of  government 
to  accomplish  these  noble  goals  in  rural  development. 
^  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  membei-s  of  the  committee,  and 
Congressman  Denholm,  for  yielding  some  of  his  time  so  all  could 
hear  the  voice  of  the  farmer  community. 

Senator  Himpiiret.  Indeed,  we  thank  you  and  we  will  be  careful 
students  of  the  President's  Ta.sk  Force  for  Rural  Development,  I 
niean  going  to  school  right  out  here  in  this  university  and  m  Wash- 
ington as  well  in  studying  this  task  force  report  ancl  under  the  title 
IX  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  We  will  be  receiving  five  major 
reports  from  the  administration  on  the  subject  of  rural  development. 
They  are  spaced  overva  year  and  each  of  those  will  be  carefully  gone 
over  by  the  subcommittee  and  its  staff  and  the  full  committee.  So, 
we  are  in  the  process  now,  may  I  say,  of  a  very  intensive  study  and 
hopefully  something  more  tlian  study.  I  think  we  have  studied 
these  problems  to  death.  We  need  to  get  some  action  and  that  is- 
what  you  are  talking  about. 

We  have  here  also  Congressman  Abourezk,  and  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  I  should  ask  him  for  a  comment,  if  he  has  something  he 
would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  this  testimony  and  his  own  views. 
*  Representative  Den'holm.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Senator  Humpiiret.  Yes,  indeed.  ^ 

Representative  Dexiiolm.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Humphret.  Yes.  All  of  this  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record  and  we^will  expect  to  hear,  of  course,  from  your  national 
representatives'at.  a  later  date. 

Jim? 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  ABOUEEZK,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
^  COMOBESS  FROM  THE  SECOND  (JONORESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

^  Representative  Abourezk.  Thank  yoii,^?enator  Humphrey,  l^want  to 
compliment  Mr.  Denholm  and  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  Mr.  Enright  for  their 
contribution.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  fully  support  T?rank  Den- 
holm's  farm  plan,  his  family  plan.  I  hope  we  can  get  something 
done  on  that. 

Second,  I  just  want  to  make  a  comment,  that  I  think  everyone 
ought  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Senator  Humphrey  is  doing  what 
people  talk  about  doing  a  lot  but  never  get  done  and  that  is  actually 

nig  out  and  listening  to  what  the  people  have  to  say.  It  is  some- 
♦1  '  ig  I  have  advocated  for  a  long  time.  Too  many  times  people  in. 
\\  ashington,  both  in  the  Congress  and  downtown,  the  agencies,  sit 
there  in  the  confines  of  their  four  walls,  think  up  a  program  for 
somewhere  out  in  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  or  Iowa,  with- 
out knowing  actually' what  effect  it  will  havp. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  trucking  regulations  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  tried  to  ram  through  here  recently  that 
would  have  a  terribly  adverse  effect  on  rural  people  out  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  But  this  is  the  orily  way  to  do  it,  in  my  opinion,  and^ 
I  think  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Miller,  and  Senator  Allen  are 
to  be  commended  for  doing  this. 

Third,  just  for  the  record.  Senator  Humphrey,  I  might  pass  on 
some  of  the  inputs  I  have  received  fromjpeople  I  have  taUced  to  out 
in  rural  areas  about  rural  development.  The  lack  of  capital  in  rural 
areas  is  one  of  the  major  problems.  I  am  not  talking  about  borrow- 
hig  money  to  buy  land  specifically  or  to  buy  cattle.  We  have  the 
Farm  Home  Administration  for  that.  It  does  not  have  enough 
money,  incidentally,  but  I  would  just  pass  on  for  the  record  this 
s.ugg^tion,  that  wiicire  the  Small  Business  Administration  only  hits 
one  or  two  towns  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  wh^re  it  is  impos- 
sible for  people  in  small  towns  to  apply  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration* why  not  consider  making  the  Farm  Home  Administra- 
tion a  lending  agency  for  small  businesses  in  small  towns,  specifically 
for  the  reason  that  the  machinery  is  already  there  and  that  there  is 
generallv  an  office,  an  FHA  Office,  in  every  county.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  everi^body  in  the  Congress  ought  to  consider. 

Senator  HuM^iraET.  A  xery  practical  suggestion,  I  might  add. 

Representative  Abourezk.  Thank  you.  ■ 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  FHA  is  equipped  for  it. 

We  do  have  a  statement  here  from  Mr.  Donald  Jorgenson,  Urban 
Supervisor  for  the  Cky  Conservation  District,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  timt  it  be  made  ^  part  of  our  record. 

(Mr.  Jorgenson's  statement  follows:) 

'  Statement  of  Donald  Joroenson.  Urbax  .Scpejivwor,  Clav  Conservatton 
District.  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

MemlHTS  of  Rural  Development  Hearing  Committee  : 

I  am  Donald  Jor'penson,  Urban  Sui>ervl8or  for  the  Clay  Conservation  District. 
The  Conservation  Districts  are  government  sub-dlvlHlona  of  South  l>akot* 
charged  with  the  responsibility,  under  State  Law,  of  providing  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  soil,  water  and  all  other  related  natural  resources. 
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Today  there  are  70  Conservation  Districts  in  Soutli  Dakota  and  more  tliaii  1)8 
l»ercent  of  the  State's  total  land  area  lies  within  their  boundaries.  Some  41,0(H) 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  cooperating  in  their  respective  districts  to  carry 
out  conservation  measures  to  i>rotect  antl  develop  tlio  soil,  water,  timber,  grass, 
wildlife  and  the  environment. 

Conservation  Districts  work  with  and  prt^vide  assistance  to  public  laml- 
holduig  agencies,  municipalities  Ami  organizations  when  environmental  i)rob- 
lems  are  involved. 

The  South  Dakota  Conservation  Districts  with  the  techni  jal  assistance  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are  vitally  interesteif  and  directly  involvtni  in 
such  activities  as  Resource  Conservation  and  IX»velopment,  Environmental 
Kdm'ation,  Wildlife,  Recreation,  l^searcli.  Public  Lands,  forestry,  water  re- 
S4mrcos,  watersheds,  grassland  resOiirces  and  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Progra  m. 

As  a  banker  J  am  very  much  interested  in  conservatiou  programs  and  prne> 
tiees  that  make  this  area  a  better  and  more  attractive  i)Iace  to  live.  I  am 
concernoil  about  the  projK'r  use  of  all  of  the  natural  resources.  In  tills  area, 
watersheds  which  combine  soli  and  water  conservation  on  the  land  with  control 
and  use  of  runoff  l)y  means  of  upstream  structures  such  as  the  Brule,  Pat  tee. 
Silver.  Seott  and  Green  Creek  Watersheds  are  making  tbe  landscape  more 
attractive.  Locjilly  we  are  in  the  process  of  develojang  a  preliminnrv  plan  for 
tlie  Til r key  (*!<iy  Waterslied. 

Recently.  t!u»  Lower  James-Vermilliou  Resource  Conservati(m  and  J)cvelop- 
ment  project  submitted  an  ai)plicnti<m  for  assi.stauce.  This  applicati(m  resulti'd 
in  people  getting  together  in  eleven  iountles  of  which  Clay  County  is  one- 
people  helping  to  bring  about  «  better  place  for  people  to  live,  work  and  i»lay. 
They  are  qlming  at  total  resource  development  in  the  eleven  county  area. 

The  Ore;it  Plains  Con.servaf ion  I*rogram  is  another  cost  sbare  activity.  This 
;>r<»gram  tieafs  tlu»  whole  farm  or  ranch  unit  with  the  iiecessary  <'0!iservation 
practices  to  entirt^ly  eliminate  erosion  and  conserve  soil. 

Resource  plana imr  Is  being  done  with  units  of  governnu'iit.  'I*be  S<'S,  workiug 
throuch  the  established  local  Con.servation  Districts,  assisted  some  i.0()  towu. 
<'ity  and  county  gr)Venuacnts  witli  their  individual  .soil  and  water  i.roblenis. 
These  proiect<  include  fc^alem.  .'^outh  Dakota  Flood  (Nuitrol  Project.  provi<Iing 
soils  information  for  SIMPO  (Sioux  City  Improvement  Metro  noli  tan  Pinnninc 
Organization)  and  Vnion  County  Cominissioaers.  The  City  of  Mitclieirre4pieste<l 
assistance  on  a  scHliment  survey  of  Lake  Mitchell.  Canyon  Lake  in  Rapid  City 
also  received  assi.-^tance  with  a  .•sedimentatioii  survey. 

Fcetllof  pollution  nbaterm^rit  requests  In  South  Dakota  number  '2'0  with  r»0 
r>1ans  completed  and  20  fcctlot  owners  have  constructed  the  necessary  conserva- 
tion ?)r;ictices  to  reduce  and  eliminate  riollntion  from  animal  wastes. 

I  feel  that  these  Rural  T)ev(Oof)ment  activities  with  r>roner  assistance  will 
imorove  the  environment  for  human  and  wildllf*'  i>opulati<»ns.  r<'(lnce  pollution 
hnxh  from  soil  erosion  (which  incidentally  consists  of  SO  percent  of  flic  ?)ollut|on 
in  South  DaV^^n)  and  animal  wastes. 

Sonator  TTt'mphkky.  Wo  also  linvo  a  stntoniont  siibniittod  by  5^on- 
ntor  ^fcGovorn  to  tlio  Snl>ooiTiniittoe  on  "Riinil  Dovoloprncnf.  Tliis 
sfateniont  was  mado  nvailal)lp  to  iis  hy  y\v.  McKoovor  of  Sonntor 
>rc(iov('rrrs  staff.  .Viul  T  am  poin^r  ank  tliat  followin^r  M)o  tcsti- 
n)onv  of  tlio  two  ('on^re.s?5Tnoii.  tliat  Senator  >rcGovcnrs  fc.stiinojy 
he  included  in  tot9  in  tlio  rorord. 

(Sennfor  ^fcriovcrn'.s  stntoniont  follows:) 

Statf.Vfvt  of  Hon.  Cfokof  ^^cC. ovfrn.  a  C.S.  Si  na toh  i  kom  thf.  Statk  of 

Sf)r  TII  r>AKOTA 

I  recrret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  today  in  Vermillion  but  I  have  hearings 
of  my  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Iluuian  Needs  in  Wa.^hinL'ton 
scheduled  for  tVvlay. 

I  commend  Senator  Hubert  HuiaDhrey.  (^halrman  of  the  Sii!)con)mittee  on 
Rural  Development,  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Agriculture  T'oinmittee. 
for  arrantrlntr  these  important  hearlnirs  on  rural  develofunent  and  for  cominJ 
to  our  State  of  South  Dakota.  We  are  g^ad  to  hare  you  here. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  future  of  agriculture  for  the  l^TO's  we 
must  be  aware  of  what  transpired  last  yenr. 
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The  Agricultural  Act  of  1W>5  expired  at  the  ettd  of  calendar  year  1970. 
Eariy  in  19tJ»,  we  formed  a  groui>  of  farm  organization^  and  cM)mmodity  groups 
to  work  out  the  details  of  a  new  tar^i  program.  Kveutuaiiy,  theC*?  were  over 
30  oj!  these  concHjrued  agri-business  associations  Involved  in  this  common  pur- 
pose. The  result  of  this  eftort  was  the  introduction  of  the  Coalition  Jbarm  Biii. 

Despite  the  nearly  unanimous  support  of  agricultural  interests  we  were  unable 
to  enact  the  bill,  chiefly  due  to  the  opposition  of  urban  interests  and  certain 
key  ligures  In  the  Administration.  We  will  now  Jiave  to  work  within  the  irame- 
work  of  a  bill  which,  for  the  lirst  time  since  its  inception,  marks  a  clear  retreat 
irom  the  time-teste<l  parity  concept.  1  do  not  feel  the  bill  we  have  now  Is  a 

good  one.  %  .       -  , 

Although  tills  Committee  will  be  deaMng  with  a  number  of  various  proi>osais 
for  rural  development,  it  is  niy  view  taat  there  are  few  problems  we  have  in 
rural  America  tlrnt  could  not  be  solved  with  decent  farm  prices.  No  other 
economic  group  receives  so  little  return  for  their  labor  and  capital  investment 
as  do  those  who  work  the  land.  Farmers  are  receiving  1930  and  IWO  prices  tor 
what  they  sell  and  must  iwiy  inflated  1971  prices  for  what  they  buy.  The  top 
priority  of  this  Committee— and  all  others  who  share  our  concern  with  rural 
America — must  be  adequate  farm  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers  and  rural  residents  have  cause  for  keen  interest 
in  the  discussion  of  natioiml  priorities  going  on  now  throughout  the  country. 

The  problems  of  the.cities  cannot  be  divorced  from  those  of  rural  areas.  Mu(  h 
of  the  migration  of  rural  i)eople  to  metropolitan  centers  has  been  causi'd  by 
the  lack  of  an  onlightened  farm  program  and  the  deterioration  of  employment 
opportunities  in  rural  states,  and  that  trend  is  damaging  at  both  ends. 

It  was  am|)lifled  during  the  depression  of  the  1930*s.  We  saw  the  disruption 
of  family  life  during  World  War  11  when  millions  of  our  rural  youth  went 
into  service  and,  eventually,  made  their  homes  elsewhere.  Tlie  result  lias  been 
an  older  farm  |)opulation  with  few  iiicentlves  for  the  young  folks  to  take  over. 

As  consumers  continue  to  demand  more  specialized  and  sophisticated  packag- 
ing and  i>roce.ssing  of  the  food  and  fiber  produced  by  American  agriculture,  an 
increased  share  of  the  food  dollar  will  continue  to  flow  to  the  iirocessor,  rather 
than  the  i>roducer. 

Those  of  us  in  rural  areas  must  take  advantage  of  this  trend  by  developing 
more  of  the  marketing  |)rocedures  for  the  products  we  produce.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  capitalize  on  the  potential  for  fully  prei)aring  the 
abundance  of  c^jr  land  for  market.  This  will  require  considerable  expansion 
of  our  prest»nt  capabilities  together  with  the  development  of  the  new  tecliniques 
that  are  in  demand  by  American  consumers. 

New  or  additional  land  uses  must  constantly  be  considered,  not  only  in  terms 
of  ways  to  increase  the  income  of  farmers,  but  also  for  the  puriiose  of  making 
rural  communities  better  ones  in  which  to  live. 

Local  particli>ation  and  cooi)eration  can  often  succeed  in  developing  recrea- 
tional areas,  artificial  lakes  and  reservoirs  or  th^better  utili::ation  of  a  national 
body  of  water,  i)ark8  game  preserves  and  many  other  public  and  private 
developments  that  use  land  for  other  than  food  i)rodiictlon. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  expanding  outimt  of 
many  farm  products  is  to  reduce  i)roduct  prices  and  total  income  from  such 
products.  Thus,  new  noncrpp  uses  for  land  can,  on  balance,  help  f gainers,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  public  holicy  catches  up  with  the  need  ^^J^^  volume 
of  food  production  of  which  we  are  capable.  ^ 

Farms  will  continue  to  increase  in  size,  they  >vHl  basically  continue  to  be 
family  farms,  although  we  will  also  see  n  continuing  tendency  toward  ."^peclal- 
'ized  large  scale  enten>rises  along  certain  lines  such  a6  si)ecialized  hog  feeding 
operations,  large  feed  yards  for  beef  cattle,  egg  i)roducing  faollitk^s,  etr. 

We  can  expect  to  see  a  continued  flow  of  new  technologies  into  fanning. 
There  is  available  in  our  agricultural  research  stations  enough  new  knowledge 
to  feed  the  present  rate  of  technological  advance  for  in  years  or  more.  These 
things  include  improved  grasses  and  grass  production  practices,  improve<l  wheat 
varieties,  water  management  practices  to  reduce  losses  and  to  increase  utiliza- 
tion by  plants,  improved  feeding  practices  and  improved  strains  of  livestock. 

Another  development  will  be  the  continuing  improvement  of  f^rm  manage- 
ment We  can  expect  to  see  electronic  farm  accounting  become  common  as  well 
as  the  use  of  electronic  farm  bivlgetlng. 

Tliey  make  it  almost  impossible  for  young  people  to  start  without  famMv 
backing  unless  we  innovate  further  with  respect  to  farm  finance.  We  might 
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have  a  greater.  coorUinatiou  between  local  credit  agencies  who  are  willing  to 
"place  their  chips"  on  a  limited  number  of  weli-qualiflod  young  men  without 
requiring  much  security  other  tiian  the  managerial  potential  ot  the  boys  them- 
selves. 

We  may  also  see  more  two-man  or  multi-family  larming  operations.  The 
iivestocii  share-lease  is  used  in  this  way  iiresently,  as  is  the  grazing  a.s«ociati«>n 
concept.  Lending  agencies  will  probably  tend  more  and  more  to  lend  to  farmers 
on  a  specialized  basis,  employing  farm  nmnagement  specialists  as  loan  super- 
vibors.  and  their  loans  will  be  set  Ui)  on  longer  term,  revolving  capital  basis. 

Tran.sportation  technology  has  revolutionized  the  concept  of  the  farm  com- 
munity. As  a  result  the  largest  town.s  will  continue  to  grow  and  will  absorb 
certain  of  the  economic  activities  ^iven  up  by  small  towns  as  furmer.s  shift 
their  orientation  and  their  trade. 

We  can  look  for  improvements  in  rural  housing  and  improved  rural  service.*- — 
roads,  schools,  telephones  and  i)owor.  \ 

We  can  anticipate  an  increased  demand  for  all  forms  of  recreation — i.ublic 
golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  parks,  picnic  area.^*.  hunting,  fishing  and  boating. 
I'eople  will  lose  i»atience  with  inadequate  medic al\And  hospital  facilities,  «nd 
will  participate  in  more  plaanin'g  and  action  to  consolidate  redundant  services 
and  expand  needed  ones. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  pres.snre  towards  consolidation  of  county 
governments  and  siniilar  adjustment.s  in  township  and  other  local  government 
units.  • 

There  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  the  plains  area  cannot  be  as  viable 
economically  and  as  satisfying  socially  as  any  other  area.  Wliether  it  is  or  not 
ilei>en(ls  on  tlie  balance  between  resouu-es  and  peoiiie,  the-  state  of  the  arts, 
the  institutional  arrangements  that  bind  peoi)le  together,  and  the  willingness 
of  our  citizens  to  influence  our  future  course.  My  basic  feelinjr  is  one  of 
optimism:  if  we  act^ept  the  challenge  to  take  a  positive  hand  in  controlling 
our  destiny.  ' 

Senator  rir:MPnRKY-.  Tho  Senator  askod  mo  to  express  lii.s  regrets 
at  not  being  hero.  lie  is  not  on  this  purticuhir  siibconimittoo.  I  think 
it  sl^ould  be  noted  that  Senator  McCTOvern  is  chairman  of  tho  Sen- 
ate Farm  Credit  Subconunittee  aiid  will  be  doing  a  groat  deal  of 
woiiv  in  that  field  for  lis. 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  just  like  to  add  a  footnote  to  what  we 
have  received  here'  in  testimony  in  the  last  few  moments.  You  have 
to  almost  become  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and 
!tnve  to  have  served  on  the  Conference  Committee  between  the  two 
houses  to  iron  out  differences  to  appreciate  what  I  told  the  National 
Corn  Growers  Association  in  Dos  Moines  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I 
said  there  was  not  a  single  farmer  in  that  audience  who  couW  not 
(haft  a  better  farm  program,  ^  better  food  grains  program,  than 
the  one  we  have^.  But  the  drafting  of  a  better  program  and  getting 
it  through  a  Congi'css  consisting  of  535  members  with  many  di- 
vergent viewpoints  is  another  thing.  So  the  farm  programs'  that 
crank  out  of  Congress  are  always  a  compromise.  Xobody  ever  gets 
what  he  would  like  to  get.  A  lot  of  things  are  in  there  that  he  does 
not  like  to  have  in  and.  as  a  matter  of  facty-it  is  getting  touglier 
every  time  to  get  a  farm  bill  through  the  Congress.  They  ca«ie. 
pretty  close  to  not  even  getting  one  through  the  IIouse,^as  1  recall. 
So,  I  think  we  have  to  undei^stand  that  when  we  talk  about  what  we 
are  against  and  what  we  would  like  to  have. 

Another  point  on  this  investment  tax  credit.  I  was  a  sponsor  of 
an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  $20,000-investment  tax  credit  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  go  along  with,  instead' of  $15,000  at  the  time 
they  were  considering  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  I  am  sorry  to 
.say  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  I  am  still  for  it  and  I  will  do  all 
I  can  on  it  but  you  have  to  have  the  votes.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  peo- 
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pie  were  pi*ejudiced  about  tho  investment  tax  credit  because  our 
research  indicated  that  while  it  was  on  the  books,  the  some  250 
major  corporations  in  this  country  were  getting  about  70  percent  of 
the  ^^akeoff  and  the  fannei-s  and  small  businessmen  were  getting  the 
crumbs.  That  prejudiced  an  awful  lot  of  people.  But  if  you  can 
keep  it  at  a  limitation  of  $15,000  or  $20,000,  that  would  not  happen. 

finally,  there  is  always  a  lot  of  talk  about  farm  prices  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  what  the.  farmer 
looks  at  is  net  income.  There  are  two  sides  of  the  question.  There  is 
th«hP^i^e  side  and  the  cost  side  and  inflation  has  been  doing  quite  a 
job  on  the  cost  side.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  said  for  a  long  time 
th^  farm  economy  is  tlie  one  that  gets  hurt  first  and  the  worst  by 
inflation.  I  am  gratified  the  inflation  rate  appears  to  be  slowing 
down  dramatically,  at  least  it  did  for  the  first  quarter,  but  we  have 
gdt  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  That  gets  you  into  thi3j>roblem  of  impound- 
ing funds  and  I  think  fairness  demands  that  this  be  naid,  that  the 
Congress  did  legislate  an  expenditure^ ceiling  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  make  sure  that  all  of 
tllp  appropriations  moneys  are  spent  in  line  with  that  national  expen- 
dMu-e  ceilinff.  That  is  why  I  think  just  a  few  days  ago  the  Presi- 
dent was  able  to  release  some  $250  million  in  funds  because  we  are 
getting  near  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  and  one  can  see  how  tilings 
are  j^aUicUcing  out.  But  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  We 
cannot  have  all  the  mpney  and  expenditures  we  want  and  at  the 
same  tiuie  put  a  stop  to  inflation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  HuMniREy.  On  this  issue,  tliere  is  a  slight  disagreement 
between"  tlie  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  ilinnesota, 
but  we  shall  not  burden  vou  with  this  debate  at  this  particular 
moment.  IVe  will  come  to  tliat  in  the  Congress. 

Representative  Denholm.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  this  comment 
in  the  record^ — that  from  the  best  estimates  available,  if  parity  wa^  at  85 
percent  on  farm  produced  commodities  the  income  to  people  in 
South  Dakota  would  be  increased  by  $75  to  $100  million  each  year. 
Congress  is  debating  whether  we  should  adopt  a  federal  revenue 
sharing  plan  of  the  President  that  provides  only  $7.5  million  in 
/rrants  to  this  state.  The  rural  areas  are  not  in  balance  economically 
with  other  segments  of  our  total  economy.  Wlien  an  improper  bal- 
ance? occurs — a  shift  of  population  results.  We  caii  not  legislate 

geople  or  where  they  must  live,  but  we  can  provide  a  sense  of 
alance  for  equal  economic  opportunity  between  major  segments  of 
^  our  national  economy. 

Senator  Humi»iirey.  You  can  see  what  we  do  in  Congress.  We 
have  a  good  time  arguing  these  things  out. 

As  I  understand,  we  have  three  more  witnesses.  Is  ilr.  Hargens 
here?  And  we  have  Mr,  Fodness. 
Mr.  Fodness.  Right  here. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  we  have  Webster  Two-Hawk,  is  Mr. 
Two-Hawk  here?  W^e  are  going  to  take  about  a  2-mimite  break.  I 
just  recalled  that  yesterday  this  dear  lady,  our  stenotypiat  was 
taking  transcription  for  6^/^  hours  without  ever  having  a  chance  to 
even  stretch.  And  I  think  it  is  stretching  time. 
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^Ve  will  take  a  2-ininiite  break  and  we  will  l)e  back  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  our  other  witnesses. 
(A  i-ecess  was  taken.) 

Senator  HrMriiREY.  AVe  will  reconvene  the  Senate  subconiniittee. 
My  collea^ies  will  join  nie  very  shortly. 

Our  witnesses  now  are  Mr.  Uay  Hardens  and  Mr.  Vir«i:il  Fodness 
and  then  we  will  hear  from  Mr/Webster  Two-Hawk,  who  I  under- 
stand does  not  have  printed  te3timony  but  will  speak  to  us  anyway. 
TTe  are  very  happy  to  hear  from  hinl. 

Mr.  Har^rensbf  Ida  Grove,  Iowa.  Mr.  Ilargens,  do  you  want  to 
introduce  your  associates  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAY  HARGENS,  SECRETARY,  IOWA  ASSOCIATION 
OP  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES,  IDA  GROVE,  IOWA;  DONAU)  MAS- 
TERS, PRESIDENT,  NORTHWEST  IOWA  POWER  COOPERATIVE, 
MAPLETON,  IOWA;  AND  ARCH  GUSTOFSON,  NEBRASKA  PUBUC 
POWER  DISTRICT,  COLUMBUS,  NEBR. 

Mr.  Haroknh.  Yes,  than1c\;^,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  my  immediate 
left  I  have  with  me  Don  Masters,  who  is  president  of  the  NIPCO 
organization.  He  is  a  farmer. 


Senator  HrMPiiRKY.  Where  is  he  from? 

Mr.  H.\RGE>s.  He  is  from  Maploton,  Monona  County,  ^lapleton. 
Iowa.  And  to  my  extreme  left  is  Arch  (lustofson,  who  is  the  com- 
numity  development  supervisor.  He  is  also  with  the  Nebraska  Public 
Power  District. 

Senator  Humpiirky.  And  what  is  your  hometown? 

Mr.  GrsTOFSox.  Columbus.  Xebr. 

Mr.  Hargkxs.  My  lumie  is  Ray  Ilarpens.  I  am  a  farmer  living 
southeast  of  Ida  Grove.  Iowa.,  and  I  am  extremely  concerned  about 
the  economic  plight  of  farmere  and  farm  communities  here  in  the 
midwest.  The  perils  of  today's  farming  operation  directly  affect  t^e 
economy  of  our  farm  communities  and  thus  affect  everyone  living 
in  the  midwest,  whether  he  be  farmer  or  businessman. 

()ur  rural  community  businessmen  are  recognizing  our  dilemma. 
Farmers  have  been  experiencing  stagnant  if  not  falling  prices  for 
their  products.  To  compensate  tor  this  price  stagnation  the  farmer 
has  had  no  choice  but  to  increa.^^e  his  productivity  and  his  capital 
outlay  in  an  attempt  to  keep  his  iiiconle  in  pace  with  the  ivst  of 
the  economy.  Those  farmei*s  who  are  ubt  able  to  follow  this  prod- 
uctivity and  capital  outlay  spiral  havy  been  and  are  being  forced 
off  the  farms.  Even  those  able  ^o  follow  tlie  productivity  and  capital 
outlay  spiral  have  soon  found  that  a  point  is  reached  liieyond  wliich 
increastMl  productivity  is  absorbed  by  excessive  costs.  Farming 
efficiency  percentages  var\  extensively  according  to  alnlity,  soil,  irri- 
gation, et  cetera,  and  when  that  efficiency  is  reached  and  costs  con- 
tinue to  spiral,  one  can  easily  understaiuf  why  farmers  go  bankrupt. 
The  individual  farmer  is  caught  in  a  market  in  which  he,  and  he 


with  othe  realization  tluit  he  sells  wholes^  e,  yet  buys  retail.  What 
businessman  could  eiuhire  that  kind  of  a  r  irtet?  Farm  prices  have  ' 


alone,  has  no  control 


of  h  3  product.  He  is  plagued 
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to  be  raised,  and  incentives  provided  to  keep  fanners  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  rural  comhiunities.  Tihe  income  of  farmers  must  be  raised 
so  they  may  improve  their  ^fabstandard  housing,  so  they  may  pro- 
vide themselves  with  better  health  and  dental  care,  ana  continued 
vocational  education  so  necessary  in  today^S  rural  community.  The 
Federal  Government  could  lower  the  interest  rates  on  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  and  even  increase  the  funding  of  this 
program.  The  Government  could  provide  tax  incentives ^or  the 
farmer  instead  of  consistently  giving  the  windfall  to  big^usiness. 
It  is  time  the  Government  reviews  the  farm  regions  and  s^ps  trying 
to  step  away  from  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  the^arm  com- 
munities. Suggestions,  such  as  the  abolishment  of  the  DeJ^rtment 
of  Agriculture  as  it  presently  exists,  would  not  only  rembre  the 
farmefs*  direct  communication  with  his  Government!  but  coiuAy^- 
sult  in  th^  abolishment  of  other  departments  of  Government,  a^n-  ^ 
cies  and  programs  which  try  to  boost  the  economy  of  rural  A'^^m^^ 

Remepber,  I  am  not  just  talking  about  the  farmer,  I  am  LJking 
about^ral  America,  which  includes  farmers  and  farm  communities* 
These  people  depend  upon  one  another  to  make  a  living,  and  when 
one  segment  sucli  as  the  farmer  is  hurt,  then  the  rural  farm  com- 
munities and  towns  experience  economic  woes.  Their  economics  are 
directly  aiffected  by  the  farm  dollar.  Some  of  these  communities 
hardest  hit  by  the  farm  price  stagnation  probably  could  not  even 
meet  their  financial  share,  which  is*  usually  50  percent,  to  be  eli^ble 
for  Federal  or  State  aid.  Programs  such  as  sewer  and  water  projects, 
airport  development,  park  lands  and  traffic  controls  are  out  of  their 
reach.  This  situation  is  then  compounded  with  a'^eclining, number  of 
taxpayers  due  to  a  declining  farm  and  farm  commimity  population* 
Our  schools  may  soon  be  over-capitalized  because  of  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  students  and  on  the  other  jide  of  the  coin  this  accelerating 
migration  from  the  rural  areas  has  helped  compound  the  problems 
of  congestion  and  pollution  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 

I  see  a  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  set  the  example  and 
lead  in  the  decentralization  of  its  centers  in  large  conge^d  cities. 
The  Federal  Government  should  locate  some  of  its  f aeilitij^  in  rural 
America.  Then  maybe  private  industry  will  follow  suit.  Aliis  could 
alleviate  some  of  the  woes  of  the  farm  and  farm  community.  It 
could  boost  the  farmers  income  by  providing  ojff-seasyn  work,  and 

Erovide  jobs  to  help  keep  the  rural  population  m  the  rural  areas,  thus 
eeping  these  people  as  taxpayers  of  the  rural  communities  and  not 
burdens  of  the  congested  cities.  \ 

It  is  understood  that  basic  needs  and  requirements  must  be  avail- 
able and  met  to  attract  a  Federal  center  or  private  inoustry  into 
rural  America*  Needs^  such  as  water  conservation,  transportation 
facilities  and  the  basic  utilities,  such  as  low-cost  power  supoly  and 
telephone,  are  a  mustl  Rural  America  wants  to  be  able  to  boa!»t^^yi^ 
it  has  the  basis  to  attract  Federal  centers  and  private  industry/Eut 
they  need  help  to  do  this. 

1ji  1968  the  V^atar  Resources  Council  of  the  executive  departments 
increased  the  discofrnt  rates  used  by  Federal  agencies  in  evaluating 
proposed  water  d|velo|>ment  projects  from  3^4  percent  to  4%  per- 
cent, which  will  be  increased  on  July  1, 1971,  to  5%  percent.  A  deci- 
sion of  this  sort  makes  many  projects  unfeasible  at  a  time  when  the 
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continued  development  of  our  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
people  is  paramount.  Here  again,  the  human  element  involved  seems 
to  be  less  important  thah  the  bookkeeping  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

There  are  other  pro-ams  that  are  viewed  with  dismay  in  this 
region.  What  is  happening  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  in  regard  to 
irrigation  projects?  Projects  authorized  27  years  ago  have  never 
been  frnided,  and  yet  loaay  with  the  urgeht.need  for  conservation 
and  recreation,  these  fnnds  remain  frozen. 

One  program  Tirgentiy  needed  to  improve  economic  conditions  and^ 
also  enhance  recreational  opportunities  is  the  complete  development 
of  our  soil  and  water  resources.  It  is  appalling  that  the  soil  con- 
servation service  has  been  in  existence  since  1935,  and  yet  less  than 
one-third  of  our  cropland  has  received  proper  land  treatment.  The 
Federal  GoVemmeni  should  expand  the  soil  conservation  program 
and  increase  the  funding  with  the  goal  that  all  agricultural  land  will 
receive  conservation  treatment  by  a  specific  date. 

Improved  conservation  will  increase  the  need  for  improved  trans- 
portation and  rural  America  is  generally  at  a  transportation  dis- 
advantage. Following  the  completion  of  tiie  present  interstate  high- 
way system,  freeway-type  highways  should  be  extended  to  rural 
areas  for  the  specific  purpose  of  encouraging  industry  to  locate  in 
those  areas  and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  agricultural  products 

t market. 
The  Tailroads  are  discriminating  against  midwestern  farmers  in 
the  form  of  rail  transportation  rates,  particularly  on  wheat  and 
other  farm  commodities.  In  Montana',  for  example,  ^he  cost  of  trans- 
porting wheat  is  double  when  compared  to  the  southern  States  where 
the  railroads  compete  with  water  transportation.  Add  to  this  the  in- 
ability of  the  railroads  to  provide  adequate  boxcar  facilities  and 
you  can  plainly  see  the  efi^ct  the  railroads  are  having  on  rural 
America. 

Senator  Humpurey.'  If  you  would  tell  me  how  we  ever  get  those 
railroads  to  get  those  boxcars  around  I  would  be  the  happiest  Sen- 
ator in  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  have  spent^lialf  my  life  chasing  boxcars, 
[Laughter,]  I  swear,*  every  time  the  crop  season  comes  up,  those  boxr 
cars—they  have  got  them  laying  over  in  Philadelphia  where  thoy 
are  not  growing  soybeans  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Haroexs.  They  are  not  whfere  they  are  needed. 

Senator  Humpiiret.  It  is  terrible.  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  government  should  build  them  and  lease  them  out  to  the  rail- 
roads. I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  do  it.  Even  for  defense 
purposes.  You  farmers  ought  to  get  a  little  madder  than  you  have 
been  about  that.  I  havfe  had  a  full  head  of  steam  on  for  25  years 
about  boxcars.  Every  July,  every  June,  that  I  have  been  in  govem- 
nient  I  have  had  i  delegation  of  farmers  come  charging  down  on 
me  and  feaying  where  are  those  boxcars,fas  if  I  ran  the  railroads,  and 
We  never  can  get  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  get  them 
delivered  up. 

Mr.  Habgens.  It  is  quite  a  feeling  for  a  farmer  when  you  are  in 
the  harvest  season  like  on  b^ans  or  something  and  no  place  to  go 
with  them.  When  the  time  is  there,  thfe  time  is  there. 

Senator  HrMPHREY.  There  are  terrible  crop  losses  because  of  them. 
I  think  there  is  a  :failroad  listening. 
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Senator  Miu^.  I  think  all  olf  us  from  the  Middle  West  spend 
an  awful  lot  of  our  time  trying^  to  get  boxcars  out  to  some  of  these 
areas.  I  think  the  main  factor  is  the  low  demurrage  rates  which  let 
them  stay  in  the  East  without  penalty,  at  least  a  penalty  that  will 
not  cause  them  to  send  cars  out  here. 

We  will  do  all  we  can.  It  is  a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Haroexs.  Fine.  We  suggest  major  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ment's transportation  policies  and  control  over  uniform  rail  rates  be 
mandatory. 

The  existence  of  commercial  air  service  has  also  become  a  require- 
ment for  the  location  of  the  industi'y.  Origrinally,  all  trunk  lines 
received  a  subsidy.  When  they  became  self-sufficient  the  subsidy  xvas 
gradually  eliminated.  Now  today  all  of  tlie  local  service  airlines 
receive  a  subsidy  which  is  similarly  being  reduced. 

There  are  many  small  communities  which  need  third  level  or 
commuter  airline  service  and  could  support  it  if  tlie  third-level  air- 
lin«s  would  receive  the  same  subsidy  the  trunk  lines  have  received  in 
the  past  and  the  local  airlines  piescntly  receive. 

This  would  facilitate  the  movement  of  freight  and  personnel  and 
encourage  imliistry  to  locate  in  smaller  communities. 

Groundwork  for  supporting  an  industry  through  rural  develop- 
ment requires  the  basic  utilities  such  as  low-cost  power  supply.  This 
points  sharply  to  the  need  for  ade(|uate  RE  A  loan  funcls  to  build 
the  distribution  svstems  and  power  supply  systems.  The  Rural  Elec- 
^  trification  Administration's  *2  percent.  ;^r)-yoar  loan  program  is  possi- 
bly the  soundest  and  most  successful  program  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ever  laimched.  Here  is  a  program  that  seeks  to  help,  and 
has  helped  the  farmer  and  the  farm  community  to  provide  the 
necessary  and  all-important  package  to  attract  Federal  centers  and 
private  industry  into  rural  America,  and  yet  repays  that  trust  with 
principal  and  interest.  It  is  helping  people  help  themselves.  The  re- 
turn on  i-lie  investment  the  Federal  (Jovernment  realizes  from  this 
program  is  not  only  monetarv,  but  the  program  also  enhances  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America. 

With  the  increase  in  farm  op^^' nit  ions  utilizing  electricity  and  in 
order  to  increase  electric  production  for  industry,  it  will  be  necessary 
not  only  to  continue  but  ^lcre}^s^  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
.    these  programs. 

The;  T\^(leral  Government  should  adequately  fund  existing  pro- 
grafiis  bcTore  launching  new  ones.  If  it  is  trying  to  fund  more  pro- 
grams thjwi  it  can  handle,  it  sliould  eliminate  lower  priority  programs 
and  do  a  «ood  job  on  tliose  remaining. 

The  reveWiie-sharing  programs  proposed  by  the  Administration 
may  l)e  the\pst  solution  to  the  problem  of  inadequate  funding  of 
Fcdo  ,1  grant  programs.  In  this  way,  rural  areas  could  put  the 
money  into  the  programs  most  needed  in  theii  States  without  dom- 
ination by  eastern  urban  interests. 

Rural  America  has  a  special  need  in  providing  public  improve- 
ments such  as  water  and  sewer  systems  and  housmg,  because  its 
towns  are  small  and  must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  improve- 
ment bonds  than  do  metropolitan  areas.  The  Federal  Government 
should  either  increase  the  grants  to  rural  America*  paV  the  differen- 
tial in  interest  rates,  or  sponsor  a  rural  America  development  bank, 
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which  would  buy  municipal  Ixjnds  for  improvement  projects  in  rural 
communities  at  interest  rates,  comparable  to  those  commanded  by 
the  highest  rated  municipal  bonds. 

To  meet  the  future  needs  of  our  country  we  must  develop  a  plan 
to  reverse  the  rural  to  urban  population  flow.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  realistic  development  plan. 

We  suggest  that  a  10-year  program  for  natural  resource  develop- 
ment be  implemented  immediately.  The  economic  effect  would  be 
immediate  by  p^-oviding  jobs  during  the  construction  phase.  It  would 
further  increase  the  economy  by  preserving  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources and  increasing  farm  income.  As  tJie  conservation  projects 
are  developed,  recreational  opportunities  in  rural  areas  will  be 
greatly  increased.  Furthermore,  much  flooding  and  ite  attendant  eco- 
nomic and  personal  losses  would  be  eliminated.  Tliere  is  no  other 
^yay  the  Federal  Government  could  immediately  pump 'economic 
life  into  rural  America.  Much  of  the  surveying  and  engineering 
have  been  done.  The  technology  is  available.  The  economic  impact 
would  be  immediate,  thus  making  rural  America  once  again  good 
for  all  Americans.  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  want  to  thank  you  very  m^^flt  is  splen- 
did testimony  and  your  suggestions  are  noted  an^,**^  practical. 

Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  ChairmjnC 

These  are  specifics  we  like  to  get.  I  w^d  just  like  to  comment 
on  one  of  them  and  that  is  your  recommendation  for  a  follow-on 
interstate  system  which  will  develop  better  highway  transportation 
in  the  rural  areas.  There  needs  to  be  a  follow-on  and  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  extending  this  to  the  rural  areas  because  if  we  do  not, 
we  are  not  eoing  to  have  the  eponoinic  development  tliat  we  want. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  get  this  kind  of  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  are  very  grateful  \o  you,  Mr.  Hargens. 
This  is  practical  and  down  to  ^arth  and  very  helpful  to  us. 

I)o  your  associates  have  anything  they  would  like  to  add? 

Mr.  Masters.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  have  any  prepared  statement,  but 
I  would  like  to  concur  in  all  he  said.  And  as  chairman  of  the  elec- 
trical outfit  that  serves  23^000  farm  families  in  northwest  Iowa,  we 
are  quite  interested  in  the  economic  conditions  of  our  fjums.  We 
have  a  lot  of  services  that  are  not  used  in  our  community.  Some 
organizations  have  probably  as  high  as  a'lmost  20  percent  and  people 
have  moved  out,  new  services  there,  something  that  causes  great 
concern  because  we  are  going  to  ha\  e  to  upgrade  these  lines. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  want  to  compliment  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  other  utilities  for  their  services  to  rural  America. 
I  happen  to  think  REA^s  can  do  a  great  job  in  community  planning 
and  coirrnunity  development  in  rural  America. 

Do  you  have  anything  else? 

Mr.  GusTOFSOX.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 
Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Allen,  I  did  not  mean  to  bypass  you.  Do  you  have  any* 
questions? 

Senator  Allen.  I  ^vould  like  to  ask  on  the  RE  A,  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  electricity  j|iroughout  the  rural  areas  of  Nebraska.  We  ^ 
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established  yesterday  that  in  Iowa,  electricity  was  available  to  every 


what  is  the  percentage  here?  What  would  tne  percentage  be  m 
South  Dakota  or  Nebraska?  Do  you  have  those  figures? 

Mr.  Harobxs.  The  man  from  llebraska  can  probably  

Mr.  GusTOPSON.  I  do  not  have  those  figures,  but  of  all  the  counties 
in  Nebraska  which  we  serve,  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  in  need  of 
electricity  who  does  not  have  it. 

Senator  Allen.  What  about  the  rural  telephone?  Do  you  all  have 
the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Hargexs.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  rural  telephones.  Maybe 

somebody  else  

Senator  Allen.  Are  you  familiar*  with  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  recently  passed,  the  Senate  at  least,  passed  a  conference  report 
on  the  rural  telephone  bank  nroviding  for  a  capitalization  of  $300 
million  to  make  Joans  to  rural  telephone  systems? 
Mr.  Hargeks.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Senator  AmiiK.  This  $300  million  will  be  paid  in  at  the  rate  of 
$30  million  a  year  and  it  will  be  an  effort  to  add  another  loan 
source  to  the  201  telephone  loan  program. 

Mr.  Haroens.  Mr.-^Masters  would  like  to  

Mr.  Masters.  In  answer  to  your  question,  Senator,  in  oui:  conmiun- 
ity  in  northwestern  Iowa,  they  ha\*e  recently  formed  a  cooperative 
for  telephones  and  they  have  an  up-to-date  dial  system  with  buried 
cables.  It  is  in  vei7  good  shape.  It  serves  at  least  a  dozen  or  15 
towns  around  Sioux  City. 

Senator  Allen.  Thank  you.  That  is  one  advance  that  rural  com- 
munities have  made  in  recent  decades,  getting  electricity  and  tele- 
phones, is  that  not  right?  And  what  progress  is  being  made  on 
getting  water  and  sewer  systems  in  the  smaller  communities? 

Mr.  Haroens.  There  are  some  suTvoVs^ow  being  made.  ^laybe 
there  is  someone  on  this  panel,  some  other  gentlemen,  that  are  in 
these  area.s — in  my  area  whore  I  live,  there  has  been  a  survy  made 
but  time  is  all.  I  do  know  of  other  areas  whore  this  is  a  thing  of  the 
future. 

jMr.  Fodnoss. 

'  Senator  Humphrey.  Wekomo.  Mr.  Fodnoss.  Do  you  want — we 
will  come  back  on  tlie  (piostion  again  if  it  is  agreeal)lo,  starting  with 
Senator  Allen. 

Mr.  Fodnoss.  wc  vvoloomo  you  and  look  forward  to  your  testi- 
mony. Would  yon  introduce  your  three  associates  by  name  and  if 
you  will  give  their  address. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIRGIL  FODNESS,  EAST  RIVER  POWER 
COOPERATIVE,  LEJOTOX,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  FooNEss.  Mr.*  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Virgil  Fodnoss.  I  farm  near  Lennox,  S.  Dak.,  and  am  a  rural 
electric  cooperative  director.  With  me  today  are  three  fellow  rural 
electric  directors.  Harold  McRae  of  Kadoka;  Maurice  Bergh  of 
Florence;  and  Herman  Holt  of  Parkston. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  will  ask  the  staff  to  be  sure  to  get  those 
names.  Thank  you.  We  welcome  you.  It  is  a  good  geographical 
representation  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  How  is  South  Dakota? 


wished 


electricity. 
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Mr.  Foi)NES8.  Good,  wo  have  had  rain.  ^ 

Senator  Humphrey.  Eain  in  Kadoka.  ^od,  things  are  getting 
better.  [Laughter.] 

Sir.  FoDXKSs.  The  committee  or  rural  electjic  spokesmen  that  have 
been  involved  in  developing  this  statement  on  behalf  of  many  of 
the  rural  electrics  of  North  and  South  Dakota  has  directed  me  to 
present  this  testimony  in  their  behalf.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to 
orally  present  our  statement  in  its  entirety.  I  will  have  copies  of 
the  full  st4itement  to  submit  to  the  committee  at  a  later  date  and  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  a  summary  of  our  statement 
at  this  time. 

Senator  HrMPiiREY.  We  will  accept  your  full  statement  and  put 
it  in  the  l)ody  of  your  testimony. 
Mr.  FoDXKSS.  Thank  you. 

The  rurul  electrics  whicli  I  represent  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  general  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  Great  Plains  re- 
gion, which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  last  major  under- 
developed region  of  the  United  States.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  one-, 
industry  region,  depending  largely  on  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  raw  agricultural  products  for  its  QCoiio"^ic  livelihood.  It 
is  a  region  shy  of  capital  and  must  depencl  largely  on  financial 
institutions  located  i{\  large  eastern  metropolitan  centers  for  private 
investment  capital. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  economic  plight  of  agri- 
culture. After  almost  two  decades  of  declining  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  their  products,  the  climax  was  reached  last  November 
when  the  farm  parity  index  slipped  to  70  percent,  the  lowest  level 
since  the  depression  ^ear  of  19;i3  when  it  stood  at  67  percent. 

Depressed  farm  prices  in  the  face  of  ever- increasing  interest  coses, 
pins  generally  higher  costs  of  production,  have  forced  economic 
ruin  upon  more  than  1,000  farmers  a  year  in  each  of  the  States  in 
this  reffion.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  mid-America,  for  every 
eight  larnriers  that  leave  the  l.ana,  one  rural  businessman  is  forced 
to  close  his  store. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  two  Dixkotas  and  Wyoming  comprised  three 
of  the  four  States  in  the  Nation  that  lost  population.  We  suggest 
that  tlie  most  positive  step  toward  rural  aevelopment  today  is  a 
de(  rnt  level  of  farm  prices  to  provide  farmers  a  higher  degree  of 
economic  justice. 

We  urge  this  commitl»ee  to  recommend  legislation  that  would  im- 
rove  the  farmer's  bargaining  power  in  the  marketplace.  Farmers 
lave  virtually  no  voice  in  how  much  thev  pay  for  their  needs  or 
receive  for  their  products.  Historically,  the  fanner's  share  of  the 
consunuM's  retail  lood  dollar  has  been  40  cents  with  the  giant  share 
of  00  cents  going'  to  tlie  middleman. 

We  agree  with  you  completely,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  call 
upon  America  to  give  its  citizens  the  fifth  freedom — the  freedom 
ox  residence.  Years  of  rapid  and  unchecked  outmigration  from 
rural  areas  have  resulted  in  overpopulation  of  metropolitan  areas. 
Before  the  social  problems  in  this  country  become  unmanageable, 
a  long-range  population  policy  must  be  aeveloped  in  the  United 
States  to  bring  vitality  back  to  rural  areas.  This  will  cost  money 
for  domestic  programs  but  it  can  be  done. 
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Also,  the  section  5  REA  loan  program  which  was  so  quickly  and 
unfortunate^  abandoned  must' once -again  be  reimplemented  and 
funded.  This  is  a  program  whereby  rural  electric  cooperatives  can 
help  fanners  improve  their  living  by  making  loans  for  electric 
equipment  and  tools  and  whereby  small  business -tind  Industry  in 
small  commimities  can  find  a  scfurce  of  loan  funds  in  order  to  get 
established  and  create  jobs.  We  urge  tUx^  conunittee  jto  call  upon 
Congress  to  appropriate  no  less  than  $100  million  as  a  start  in  re- 
instating this  program. 

REA  recently  told  us  that  under  either,  the  REA  mortgage  or 
the  new  common  mortgage — CFC,  REA  and/or  others  involved — 
rural  jelectrics'  can  expect  much  tighter  controls  in  trying  to  aid  in 
rural  development  and  similar  programs.  Most  of  our  money  will 
have  to  go  to  cover  debt  service,  operating  costs,  and  so  forth.  This 
has  come  to  us  as  a  directive  from  a  division  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  CFC.  Thus,  if  cooperatives  are  to  still  have  a  role 
in  rural  development,  at  least  a  sum  of  $100  million  of  sectipn  5 
funds  must  be  provided.. 

We  also  plead  with  this  committee  to  prevent  the  administrj^tion 
from  further  eroding  the  REA  2-percent  loan  program.  REA  has 
been  one  of  the  Federal  Government's  most  successful  rural  de- 
velopment programs.  While  benefiting^  more  than  20  million  rural 
Americans,  the  REA  program  has  paid  more  than  $1  billion  of 
inteix'st  to  the  F*edcral  Go\'ernment  in  addition  to  repaying  on 
schedule  virtually  every  penny  of  principle. 

At  a  time  when  nnioh  of  the  Nation  is  continually  exposed  to 
the  dangei*s  of  blackouts,  brownouts,  and  freezeouts  due  to  short- 
ages of  electric  power,  it  becomes  indisputable  that  the  REA  loan 
fund  appropriations  should  be  increased  for  both  distribution  and 
power  supply  cooperatives.  Only  the  Congress  can  provide  such 
increased  appropriation  and  we  urgently  appeal  to  this  committee 
to  recommend  such  congressional  action. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association's  latest  sur- 
vey of  loan  fund  needs  of  its  memoers  reveals  that  by  the  end  of 
1972  there  would  be  a  backlog  of  $964  million  of  unmet  needs.  Yet, 
the  1972  loan  budget  will  meet  roughly  only  one-third  of  these 
needs. 

Here  in  the  Missouri  Basin  States,  this  lack  of  adequate  loan 
funds  is  particularly  crucial.  Rural  electric  systems  have  oeen  hard 

Sut  to  carry  on  even  with  2  percent  money,  because  our  consumer 
ensity  in  some  cases  dropped  to  less  than  one  consumer  per  mile 
of  line.  The  total  average  density  is  somewhere  around  only  two  or 
two  and  a  half  per  mile. 

If  the  Congress  and  the  administration  are  truly  concerned  alx)ut 
rural  development,  and  a  better  quality  of  life  for  rural  people,  we 
suggest  that  the  slow  stranpnlation  of  the  rural  electric  program 
is  hardly  indicative  of  such  oncern.  While  the  cooperatives  nave 
organized  a  supplemental  source  of  capital,  the  CFC— ^National 
Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corp. — this  institution  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  cannot  satisfy  the  current  capital  requirements  of 
the  REA  borrowers. 

Irrigation  development  in  this  region  also  is  of  ^reat  concern  to 
us.  We  are  deeply  disturbed  that  our  major  irrigation  potential  in 
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eKstern  South  Dakota— the  Oahe  project— is  still  not  funded.  For 
27  years  this  project  has  been  promised,  and  our  people  have  given 
up  509,000  acres  of  valuable  river  bottdhi  lands  to  provide  space 
for  four  giant  mainstem  reservoirs.  Tliis  land  now  represents  a 
loss  from  our  State's  tax  base.  To  date  the  Oahe  project  remains 
]ust  that — a  promise,  nothing  more.  There  are  other  irrigation 
projects  in  this  ar^a  awaiting  funding— the  PoUock-Herreid  Unit, 
the  Horsehead  and  Winona  Flats  project,  and  several  in  Nebraska. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  people  of  this  area 
that  the  cost-benefit  ratio  on  water  resource  development  projects 
be  evaluated  with  more  careful  concern  for  the  social  benefits,  rather 
than  just  the  higliest  economic  return  to  tlie  U.S.  Treasury.  We  > 
deplore  the  fact  that,  in  1968,  tlie  Water  Resources  Council  of  the 
executive  department  increased  the  interest  rate  from  31/4  percent 
to  4%  percent  or  higher. 

Senator  Hvmpfirey.  Now  that  is  going  up,  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  FoDXEss.  I  understand  

Senator  Humphrey.  You  undei-stood  that  will  go  up  on  July 
first,  1971,  to  55/^  percent.  Is  that  about  it? 
Mr.  FoDXKss.  I  believe  so. 
Senator  Humphrey.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  FonxEss.  Wc  also  call  for  rediiecting  Federal  efforts  to  estab« 
lish  a  population  balance  in  this  Nation.  Today  75  percent  of  our 
people  live  on  2  percent  of  the  land,  and  some^  of  our  urban  areas 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  unlivable. 

Certainly,  some  of  this  imbalance  of  population  can  be  blamed 
on  the  Federal  Government  itself.  The  Government  tends  to  con- 
centrate its  grants  to  instil  ution.s,  its  procui-ement  contracts,  and 
various  in.stallations  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  and  in  large  cities. 
The  Missouri  Basin  States  deserve  a  greater  consideration  in  select- 
ing sites  for  Government  projects  and  facilities.  We  applaud  the 
decision  to  locate  EKOS  here.  Wc  plead  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment locate  more  than  just  missile  sites  in  this  area.  Also,  regional 
offices  and  other  Government  facilities  need  not  necessarily  be  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  Chicago.  Denver,  or  oHier  large  cities. 

The  status  of  public  transportation,  both  the  rates  and  services, 
also  deeply  disturbs  us.  In  the  last  2  years,  freight  rates  on  the 
shipment  of  grain  products  have  increased  23  percent,  and  yet  such 
increases  do  not  seem  to  help  the  railroads,  which  are  abandoning 
numerous  services  now  to  small  towns.  Railpax  or  Amtrac  seems 
intent  on  abandoning  railroad  pa.ssenger  service  to  rural  areas. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  discriminatory  freight  rates  paid 
by  midwestern  fannei-s  and  annual  shortage  of  boxcars.  It  would 
seem  major  reforms  in  the  Government's  transportation  policies  are 
mandatory. 

We  believe  it  is  vital  to  our  rural  communities  that  they  have 
adeauate  access  to  the  Nation's  interstate  highway  system.  Primary 
roads  must  be  constructed  that  will  allow  the  same  loads  to  be 
transported  to  and  from  these  communities  without  penalty.  ^ 

The  declining  quality  of  life  in  most  of  the  rural  States  calls 
for  programs  to  enhance  rural  America,  For  too  many  years  we 
Jiave  neglected  to  adequately  fund  rural  housing  programs,  water 
and  sewer  programs,  and  many  other  public  services.  Medical  and 
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dental  sorvioos  and  lielp  to  tlio  elderly  and  handicapped  are  just 
not  available  in  many  rural  communities.  Our  people  do  not  want 
tc  leave  this  area  if  they  have  a  chance  for  a  decent  life  here. 

Many  pro<rranis  alreacly  exist  tlvat  can  help  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  America  if  these  pfoj^ranis  are  more  fully  funded, 

W^iy  no  recrional  development  oonimissiou?  Twenty-five  years 
n<r<>.  (V)n<rre?s  made  a  trug;ic  mistake  in  rejectinjr  a  .Missouri  Valley 
Aiitliority  reconmiended  by  President  Roosevelt,  Since  that  mistake, 
t\\\<  i:e<rion\s  hisforV  has  been  one  of  economic  decline. 

Tliis-  r(\<j:ion  instead  ended  up  with  a  compromise — tlie  Pick- 
Sloan  plaiu.  While  this  plan  has  brought  some  benefits  to  the  region, 
it  cannot  bo  compared  witli  what  has  taken  place  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Ke<ri(>n>  rbinnin<r  iu  the  Missouri  Basin  region  is  to  be 
lamented  while  TVA  lias  brought  about  almost  unbelievable  growth 
based  on  a  solid  economic  foundation -of  low-cost  electric  power. 

It  appears  that  we  have  not  learned  from  our  mistakes  of  the 
past.  We  have  failed  to  establish  a  Missouri  Basin  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  a  Regional  Economic  'Development  Commission, 

We  ha\e  to  ask  the  qv  ^tion  here — why  have  these  vehicles  for 
development  not  been  estab^'^hed  in  this  region?  It  seems  that  the 
history  of  this  region  is  always  coming  in  with  too  little  and  too 
late. 

Tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  Governors,  Sena- 
tors, and  Congressman  in  the  region  have  petitioned  this  adminis- 
tration for  the  establishment  ol  a  development  commission,  they 
have  b(»en  st ubl)ornly  refused.  This  is  liard  to  explain  because  such 
iTiachinery  for  development  already  exists  in  most  other  regions 
that  liad  special  development  problems.  Congress' has  appropriated 
$r>OO.onrif  for  the  implementation  of  a  regional  planning  commission 
as  provided  under  Federal  law. 

We  said  earlier  that  the  Upper  Great  Plains  is  aften  referred 
to  as  the  last  major  iiiulerdeveloped  region  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Wo  have  to  repeat  our  question,  therefore — whv  have  not 
sui'h  development  vehicles  as  tlu  Regional  Planning  C'ommissioli 
aiul  the  Ke»rional  Economic  Developmf^nt  Commission  been  estab- 
lished? 

Thank  you.  and  again  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  statement. 

Senator  IIi'MniREY.  We  do  ,tliank  you  very  much.  I  think  you 
ktiow  that  back  iw  my  earliest  days  in  the  Senate  I  was  the  sponsor 
of  the  >[is.souri  Valley  Authority.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  y^ou,  the 
kind  of  planning  that  would  come  out  of  that  authority.  Fortunately, 
at  least  we  got  Pick-Sloan  that  has  had  some  decided  beneficial 
etTccts.  The  Regional  Planning  (\iinniission — are  you  speaking  of 
something  like  the  Appaiachia  Commission  and  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Commission,  and  having  Missouri  and  ^lissouri  Valley 
Commission  

^^r.  FoDNKss.  Yes. 

Senator  Hf^rpiiREY.  I  .see  no  rea.soii  why  we  should  not  be  able 
to  get  that.  We  have  all  tlie.se  different  commissions  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  This  apparently  just  was  not  pushed 
hard  enough. 

Do  you  gentlemen  llav^  any  commentary  that  you  wish  to  make? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAURICE  BERGH,  CODINOTON-CLARK  ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE,  FLORENCE,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  BerOh.  Yes,  sir.  My  name  is  Maurice  Bergh.  I  am  a  farmer 
Rving  in  Florence,  midway  between  the  two  towns  of  Florence 
and  Wallace,  and  being  a  farmer  I  would  have  to  speak  to  this 
issue  as  it  looks  to  a  farmer. 

Tliirtv  years  ago  the  town  of  Florence  was  a  thriving  busy  little 
community,  Jots  of  people,  lots  of  activities. 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  where  I  was  bom. 

Mr.  Beroh.  Today  this  town  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  was  30 
yeare  ago.  The  population,  sure,  is  somewhat  smaller  but  I  do  not 
thmk  this  is  alone  the  problem.  We  have  approximately  2,367  mem- 
bers in  the  Codii^on-Clark  Cooperative  Services  area.  We  have 
5Q0  idle  services.  1  things,  this  is  the  problem  in  Wallace,  S.D. 

Senator  Humphret.  What  do  you  mean  bv  500  

Mr.  Beroh.  Built  and  not  being  used  today.  Tliis  amounts  to 
something  over  25  percent  of  our  active  membership.  These  people 
have  left  the  Wallace  community.  This  has  affected  our  churches, 
our  schools,  our  social  centers.  It  has  created,  I  think,  a  problem 
in  my  opinion. 

What  has  this  done  to  the  people  that  are  left?  We  have  to  pick 
up  the  bill  for  the  people  who  move  out  of  our  cooperative.  We  by 
law  as  a  cooperative  are  pled^red  to  serve  100  percent  of  the  people 
if  they  desire  service.  We  tried  to  do  that  and  we  have  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  doin^  the  100  percent  but  the  people  that  are' left  are 
now  paying  the  bill,  paying  for  those  lines,  and  doing  it  at  a  time 
wheii  we  are  receivinfj  as  was  mentioned  before  today,  appro.xi- 
matelv  70  percent  of  parity.  We  are  victims  of  inflation  like  every- 
one else.  Our  employees  like  higlnvavs.  They  are  used  to  working 
for  $3  an  hour.  Now  thev  want  $.5,  ^$6,  $7.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  this.  They  are  justified.  I  bought  a  new  truck  last  fall  that  cost 
almost  double  what  a  comparative  tni cost  us  in  1960.  Our  mem- 
Ixjrs  have  to  pay  these  bills.  That  is  the  only  source  of  revenue  the 
Codington-Clark  Electric  Cooperative  has  and  this  has  to  come  from 
the  farmers  and  they  are  receiving  70  percent  of  parity. 

In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  give  us  paritv  income  and  I  believe 
that  you  can  solve  many  of  the  economic  ilfs  of  our  entire  country. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Any  other  questions,  gentlemen? 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  McRAE,  WEST  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC 
^  COOPERATIVE,  KADOKA,  S.  DAK, 

Mr.  McRae.  I  would  just  like  to  mention  what  happened.  This 
is  on  Atherton.  I  took  an  11  mile  square  area  and  maae  a  map  and 
on  this  county  map  I  wrote  in  the  names  of  everyone  that  lived 
there  at  the  time.  And  there  are  54  homestead  farms  in  this  area 
at  that  time.  I  just  happened  to  pick  this  map  up  9  years  later  and, 
my  God,  I  thought  to  myself,  this  cannot  be.  And  I  started  marking 
them  off  and  I  would  up  with  19  left  out  of  54  in  a  9-year  period. 
That  is  what  has  happened  to  our  area  and  the  same  thing  as  Mr. 
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Bergh  said,  farmers  that  are  left  in  that  area  are  paying  the  biU 
for  those  idle  services  to  those  places. 

Senator  Humphket.  Senator  Miller?  You  had  a  question? 

Senator  Miixer.  Well,  first,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  on 
Senator  Allen^s  observations,  that  we  received  testimony  there  were 
not  any  rural  people  without  electric  service.  There  sometimes  is 
a  fatal  and  nonsequitur  reaction  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  for 
a  2  percent  interest  rate.  But  the  fact  is  that  energy  requirements  in 
the  rural  areas  are  growing.  They  need  to  Imve  new  equipment.  The 
new  equipment  costs  far  more  than  what  you  bought  the  old  for.  You 
have  got  to  have  equipment  if  you  are  going  to  have  niral  development 
and  I  think  2  percent  interest  money  is  here  to  stay  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  know  that  that  is  the  way  some  of  us 
feel. 

1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fodness  this  question.  On  the  Section  5 
H    REA  loan  authority  that  you  recommended  be  funded,  what  is 
there  that  Small  Business  Administration  either  is  not  doing  or 
cannot  do? 

Mr.  FoDNTJSS.  Well,  I  think  it  is  more  accessible  to  the  farmer. 
As  you  know,  we  have  an  outmigration  of  farmers  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  young  farmers  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  loan  they  could  get 
more  readily. 

Senator  Mtli^kr.  I  am  tliinking  in  terms  of  where  you  said  small 
business  and  industry  should  be  able  to  find  a  source  of  loan  funds 
because  I  personally  in  my  office  have  processed  and  followed  up 
on  a  number  of  SBA  applications  for  that  very  type  of  business. 
If  SBA  is  doing  the  job,  then,  of  course,  we  do  not  need  to  have 
something  else.  If  it  is  not  doing  the  job  because  it  in  turn  is  not 
given  enough  money,  that  is  something  for  us  to  look  into.  But  I 
think  that  mainlj^  in  my  State,  the  applications  relate  to  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  and  they  are  doinjS(  a  pretty  good  job. 

I  was  wondering  if  you  have  a  deficiency  in  SBA  loans  for  that 
purpose  out  here. 

Mr.  FoDXESs.  I  am  sure  they  nrc  doing  a  good  job.  There  are 
some  co-ops  that  have  used  this  5  percent,  or  this  loan— I  think 
yours  is  one  of  them.  Probably  you  could  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Bergh.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  you.  Senator  Miller,  when 
you  talk  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  W^  have  used 
Section  5  loans  in  our  cooperative  for  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Years.  I  think  we  had  approximately  $250,000  invested  at  one  time. 
This  went  largely  for  mxlk  milk  ianks,  silo  unloadcrs,  home  im- 
provements, water — things  like  that. 

Senator  M9il£R.  You  mean  the  individual  farmers? 

Mr.  Bkrgh.  To  the  individual  farmer,  yes. 

Senator  MnxCT.  All  right.  Well,  I  was  really  directing  my  ques- 
tion to  this  part  of  your  testimony  on  page  2,  Mr.  Fodness,  where 
you  said,  "And  whereby  small  business  and  industry  in  small  com- 
munities can  find  a  source  of  loan  funds  in  order  to  get  established 
and  create  jobs." 

That  was  the  only  aspect. 

Mr.  Fodness.  Yes.  Knowing  that  is  there,  this  would  be  an  addi- 
tional way  of  getting  that. 
Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  Mr.  Fodness. 

Mr.  FoD>rE88.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  Senator  Allen,  his  ques- 
tion earlier  was  in  regard  to  creation  of  rural  lines  and  of  water 
and  It  90  happens  in  my  area— I  live  close  to  Sioux  Falls  and  just 
to  the  north  of  me,  Harrisburg  has  had  a  water  problem  and  they" 
have  in  fact,  just  got  a  large  loan  now  to  develop  a  water  program, 
similar  to  the  REA  program,  and  they  are  ^retting  a  lot  of  co- 
operation from  the  City  of  Sioux  Falls,  so  it  is  being  done,  and 
we  also  have — — 

Senator  Allen.  I  am  ^lad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Fodness  (continuing.)  An  underground  telcplione  service. 

Senator  Allek.  I  notice  the  telephone  companies  are  setting  up 
a  private  bank.  That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  rural  telephone 
bank  that  Con<vress  has  just  setup.  Is  that  right?  Do  you  have  any 
idea  what  its  capitalization  woula  be? 

Mr.  Fodness.  No,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Gentlemen,  we  want  to  thank  you  very,  very 
much  for  your  time  and  your  testimony.  Again,  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  not  done  justice  by  you  by  really  going  over  your  statement 
as  cai-efully  as  we  could  but  you  have  given  us  practical  informa- 
tion. We  appreciate  it.  This  testimony  will  be  followed  up.  We  will 
take  a  look  at  your  suggestions,  particularly  current  problems,  and 
see  what  we  can  do  to  be  of  help. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  time  and  patience. 

Senator  Milxjbr.  Could  I  ask  Mr.  Fodness  or.e  thing?  You  refer 
to  a  directive  on  page  2;  could  you  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  that? 
I  would  like  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Fodness.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  At  this  poiiit  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
record  the  testimony  of  Carl  D.  Paulson,  general  manager  of  North- 
west Iowa  Power  Cooperative,  whicli  was  made  available  to  us. 

(Mr.  Paulson's  statement  follows:) 

Statement  op  Carl  D.  Paulson,  General  Maxaokr,  Northwest  Iowa  Power 
Cooperative,  Le  Mars,  Iowa 

Mr.  Chajrman  and  committer  members,  my  name  is  Carl  D.  Paulson  and  I  am 
General  Manager  of  Northwest  Iowa  Power  Cooperative  with  headquarters 
located  In  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  Congress  finally  taking 
an  Interest  in  our  rural  problems  and  we  hope  these  hearings  will  speed  the 
day  when  some  positive  action  is  taken  to  alleviate  our  problems.  We  are 
also  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  preparing  and  presenting  a  statement  con- 
cerning our  feeUngs  and  we  stand  ready  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  solution 
as  soon  as  possible.  Northwest  Iowa  Power  Cooperative,  better  known  in  the 
area  as  "NIPCO",  is  an  electric  transmission  cooperative  delivering  Missouri 
River  Power  to  approximately  23,000  farms  and  sixteen  municipal  utility 
systems  baving  a  combined  population  of  37,800.  The  area  we  serve  In  western 
Iowa  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  areas  in  the  United  States  and  at  the 
name  time  It  Is  one  of  the  most  economlcaUy  depressed  areas.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  our  being  economically  depressed,  but  the  principal  one  is  the 
money  the  farmer  receives  for  his  products  which  has  not  kept  jmoe  with  the 
economy.  In  fact  It  has  changed  very  little  In  the  last  twenty  years.  Evidence 
of  this  Is  the  fact  that  late  in  1970  the  farm  parity  ratio  slipped  to  its  lowest 
level  of  70%  since  the  depression  period  of  December  1»38  when  it  was  67%. 

Most  of  the  farmers  liave  been  able  to  live  with  the  farm  price  problem  by 
increasing  their HPt^odnctitULjhro ugh  improved  techniques  or  farming  larger 
amounts  of  land.  We  In  the  rural  electrics  like  to  think  that  we  had  a  part 
in  helping  the  farmer  increase  his  production  but  we  believe  that  he  has  Just 
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about  reached  bis  limit.  Either  we  soon  make  the  farming  climate  more  palat* 
able  to  the  indlrldoal  farmer  or  big  corporations  will  take  over  the  farms  and 
dictate  the  prices  everyone  will  pay  for  their  products.  You  don't  need  to  be 
told  what  will  happen  to  your  food  prices  then.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
agricultiiral  or  economic  expert  but  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  paying  for  a 
safllcient  niimber  of  these  type  of  specialists  In  the  government  to  come  up 
with  a  logical  and  workable  solution.  The  farmer  receives  numerous  promises 
at  ^lection  time  but  for  the  past  few  administrations  promises  seem  to  be 
about  all  he  geta  We  don't  need  any  more  promises.  We  need  action  and  we 
need  it  soon.  Farmers  are  a  unique  group  of  people.  Most  of  them  are  inde- 
pendent yet  they  are  also  the  first  ones  to  cooperate  with  their  neighbors  to 
get  a  job  done  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  organization  of  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  by  the  farmers  Is  an  example  of  this. 

Another  reason  for  the  plight  of  the  farmer  Is  that  new  or  additional  indus- 
try has  developed  in  the  rural  areas  at  a  very  slow  rate  thus  causing  little  Or 
no  off-season  employment  opportuiities  for  the  farm  family.  This  has  resulted 
in  our  young  people  migrating  In  sizable  numbers  to  the  large  population 
.centers.  This  in  turn  has  added  greatly  to  the  cities  overcrowding  and  pollution 
problems  and  has  caused  a  great  loss  of  population  and  earning  power  in  the 
rural  area.  In  today's  economy  a  good  percentage  of  our  farm  families  must 
•     simply  "moonlight*'  at  other  jobs  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

To  meet  these  needs  of  our  country  folk  we  must  do  something  soon  to  re- 
verse the  flow  of  the  rural  population  to  the  cities.  We  must  double  the  present 
average  farm  income.  We  must  first  increase  the  prices  paid  for  the  farm 
products  and  at  the  same  time  attract  industries  to  the  rural  areas  which  will 
augment  the  farm  work.  Some  of  this  industry  must  be,  of  the  seasonal  type  ^ 
that  will  employ  the  farmer  during  his  off-season  farm  work  load  and  others 
must  be  of  the  type  which  will  process  the  farm  produce  so  that  more  of  the  ( 
monetary  gain  from  the  product  will  stay  in  the  rural  areas.  One  «5uch  in- 
dustry which  could  lead  the  way  in  rebuUding  the  rural  areas  is  the  location 
of  various  government  functions  In  the  rnral  areas.  The  government  could 
actually  take  the  lead  in  the  movement  of  Industrial  type  employment  to  the 
rural  and  small  town  areas.  Until  now  most  of  this  type  of  government  industry 
has  been  located  either  in,  or  adjacent  to,  large  population  centers  making 
the  congestion  and  pollution  problems :  worse  in  those  areas.  An  example  of 
such  a  movement  would  have  been  the  Space  Center  which  was  located  in 
Houston.  Texas,  a  city  already  having  a  population  of  over  a  million.  Cent<»rs 
for  handling  retirement  and  disability  pay  for  veterans  and  government  em- 
ployees were  located  in  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis.  This  list  could  go  on  and  on 
with  similar  examples  and  usually  the  cities  involved  are  those  with  the 
greatest  problems  related  to  congested  population. 

What  could  be  a  better  industry  for  a  small  rural  area  community  than  a 
U.S.  Qovemment  record  keeping  facility  employing  a  few  hundred  people.  It 
may  even  be  possible  for  the  government  to  save  a  C0n8iderable  amount  of 
money  in  making  this  move  because  the  work  would  A  away  from  the  large 
population,  high  salaried  areas.  ^ 

Another  large  government  function  which  could  greatly  improve  the  economy 
of  an  area  would  be  the  location  of  military  facilities  in  our  area;  yet  it 
seems  that  every  time  the  decision  is  made  to  close  a  military  base  the  ones 
In  om  area  are  the  ones  which  are  shut  down  and  the  ones  in  California  or 
other  warmer  climate  areas  are  the  ones  kept  open.  Again,  in  a  good  many 
cases  the  military  bases  kept  open  are  at  or  near  large  population  renters 
From  this,  one  would  judge  that  the  military  ^ii)erts  have  determined  that 
our  future  wars  will  be  fought  In  warm  climates  and  near  big  cities  This  is 
certainly  not  true. 

As  an  example  of  the  scarcity  of  military  bases  in  this  area  there  are  none 
In  Iowa,  only  one  in  Nebraska,  one^  in  Sonth  Dakota  and  a  couple  in  North 
Dakota.  Some  of  these  are  quite  small  as  far  as  number  of  personnel  or  pay- 
roll  is  concerned.  It  seems  this  is  another  area  where  the  Federal  Government 
could  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  economic  situation  in  our  area  and  other 
depressed  areas.  With  leadership  of  the  government  in  establishing  facilities 
in  the  rural  areas,  other  industries  would  surely  follow.  This  has  been  the  ca«?e 
tn  other  areas  and  we  think  it  would  continue  here.  For  every  new  job  created 
In  the  rural  area,  new  requirements  would  be  created  for  serving  these  people 
by  adding  more,  but  economically  advantajreous,  problems  to  the  employment 
picture.  . 
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We  strongly  urge  the  Federal  Government  review  of  their  functions  with 
the  idea  of  moving  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  the  ruraU  economically 
depressed  areas,  such  as  ours,  and  to  give  continuous  top  l||Ug£^£^to  locatinf 
in  these  areas  whenever  possible.  ^  -^^^ 

None  of  this  can  become  a  reality  without  a  good  base  for  economic  growth 
in  the  form  of  utility  service  including  water,  light  and  aewer  systems, 
housing,  transportation,  and  other  services.  This  is  where  *we  must  start  in 
building  our  rural  economy  and  this  must  begin  immediately.  In  rural  electric 
flcation  power  supply  we  plan  on  doubling  our  facilities  4n  order  to  meet  th& 
norraal  expected  growth  and  we  must  do  even  more  than  that  if  we  expect  to 
build  our  part  of  the  addedi  base  to  attract  new  industry.  We  are  readr  and 
willing  to  meet  this  challenge  except  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
finances  available.  We  believe  the  Federal  Government  can  he  of  great  help 
to  the  rurul  areas  hy  continuing  and  enlarging  the  present  KKA  louu  program, 
both  distribution  and  the  power  supply  level.  They  should  also  make  ample 
financing  available  to  rural  water,  sewer  and  similar  programs  so  that  the 
rural  areas  can  build  a  desirable  industrial  base  to  attract  all  types  of  industries 
for  one  of  the  greatest  economically  depressed  areas.  With  sufficient  funds  to 
rebuild  rural  America  we  wi4l  once  again  be  able  to  stand  up  and  say,  *'Ru|ral 
America — Good  For  All  Americans!".  ^ 

Senator  Humphrkt.  Afso  there  are  two  splendid  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  ma^jaziuc  of  this  particular  university.  The  first 
is  entitled,  "The  Inaugural  Charge"  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Stavig,  and 
the  second  is  the  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Bichard  L.  Bowen  of 
the  Univei-sity  of  South  Dakota.  Both  these  addresses  reflect  con- 
stnictive  and  perceptive  thoughts  on  problems  that  face  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  I  am  asking  that  they  be  placed  in  full  text  along  with  other 
testimony  today  in  the  n*cord. 
•   (The  articles  referred  to  follow:) 

Inaugural  Ohabgc — Da,  Lawrence  Staviq 

I  think  I  am  not  saying  too  much  when  I  say  that  a  great  host  of  people 
have  a  deep  and  abiding  stake  in  what  is  happening  here  today.  The  faculty 
and  staff  of  the  University  include  many  who  are  giving  a  substantial  part  of 
their  lives  in  this  place.  They  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  future.  The 
alumni  and  present  student  hody,  and  in  addition  great  numbers  of  young 
l)eople  stiU  in  the  grades  and  high  school,  have  an  iuiportant  interest  in  what 
the  future  of  the  University  will  be.  The  eyes  of  our  state  look  toward  Ver- 
million today  as  a  young  man  becomes  our  president.  I  am  expressing  the  feel- 
Inps  of  theui  all  wh*»n  I  wiy  we  are  wishinjr  for  you,  the  new  prenid^^t.  not 
merely  a  pa^^ble  administration,  or  even  one  that  is  above  the  average.  I 
know  we  arirunited  in  wanting  this  to  be  a  time  of  outstanding  achievement, 
of  unusual  .progress  and  accomplishment  under  skillful,  inspired  leadership. 
In  short,  we  expect  Ipeat  things  of  you. 

Now  for  the  charge.  I  think  perhaps  t  miniit  sum  up  our  ohnrire.  our  challenge 
and  t'XiHM'tation.s  by  s  tying,  "We  want  you  to  I. ring  t!)  the  University  nnd  to  nil 
connectefl  with  it  an  enthii^iastic  azul  confident  vision,  an  enlarging  vision,  of 
what  the  University  ought  to  he.  if  it  is  to  be  adcnpiate-for  its  opi>ortnnitie.s  and 
responsibilities."  Vision  is  an  essential  ingri»dient  if  there  Ij*  to  he  significant 
progress  and  aohievenient.  There  is  need  of  someone  who  can  articuUite  desires 
and  needs,  then  organiise  the  i)rograms  and  actions  that  are  re<]uired  for  their 
fulHlluuMit.  This  we  in  this  comilry  nnderstand,  for  America  came  into  existence 
ht-cause  men  dreamed  of  a  nation  where  all  men  would  have  e<iual  opiiortnaity 
and  rights.  They  had  the  audacity  to  envision  a  land  where  ordinary  people 
would  have  the  riglit  and  the  capacity  to  govern  tiiemselves.  There  is  no  limit  to 
what  men  can  accomplish  if  they  commit  themselves  to  a  dream.  1  have  lieen 
reading  the  biography  of  om»  of  tlie  most  illusf  rions  midnates  of  this  T^niversity, 
Ernest  Lawrence.  One  of  his  colleagnes  in  research  tried  to  explain  how  Ernest 
Lawrence  was  able  to  command  almost  superhuman  response  from  those  who 
worked  with  him.  Said  this  man.  **Tt  was  not  that  hcrwas  a  slave  driver,  though, 
he  kept  you  going  at  full  speed  and  the  pressure  was  on,  but  his  own  innate' 
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enthutiiasm.  He  sort  of  imparted  it  to  i^eople  apd  they  of  their  own  accord  gave 
their  maximum,**  Mr,  President,  draw  into  your  dream  and  vision  the  members 
of  your  faculty  and  staff  and  student  body,  your  regents  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  governor  and  legislators,  youT^Ueagues  in  the  other 
coUegeK,  ks  well  as  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizenship/that  there  may  come 
into  being  ideas  great  enough  to  kindle  enthusiasm  to  command  commitment, 
to  release  spirits  and  energies,  and  to  unite  all  In  a  common  loyalty  and  p«rr« 
pose.  Be  hard>fisted,  be  realistic  and  down  to  earth  in  your  understanding  of 
what  is  required  if  drtams  are  to  become  realities.  But  there  must 'be  in  you 
an  abundant  measure  of  clear  vision  and  abundant  faith.  Sliare  your  dreams, 
set  your  professors  to  dreaming,  set  your  students  to  dreaming,  set  our  peo- 
ple tto  dreaming.  Then  combine  these  dreams  into  an  energizing  whole.  It  is 
unbelievable  what  can  be  accomplished  when  people  begin  to  dream  of  what 
ought  to  be. 

At  this  point  let  us  make  another  suggestion.  Every  great  university  will  in- 
clude many  characteristics  common  to  any  other  great  university.  But  every 
university  ought  also  to  develop  a  personality  and  characteristics  of  its  own. 
H  would  be  tragic  were  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  The  University  of  South  Dakota  all  to  be  alike.  I  would  hope  that 
you  would  seek  to  study  and  understand  and  then  express  tnd  reflect  the  per- 
sonality of  our  area.  What*  a  variety  is  to  be  found  here!  Beautiful  rolling 
hills  with  the  green  of  corn  and  the  gold  of  wheat  flelda  Great  cattle  ranches, 
oil  wells,  gold,  the  great  Lakes  of  Missouri  nested  among  the  majestic  river 
bluffs,  the  fantastically  beautiful  formations  of  the  Badlands.  Ihe  woods  and 
mountains  and  lakes  of  the  Black  Hills.  Blizzards,  hail  storms,  tornadoes,  floods, 
searing  heat,  drought,  beautiful  sunsets,  the  memory  of  cowboys  and  gamblers 
and  Ihdian  wars,  ducks  and  geese  and  pheasants  and  prairie  chickens  and  deer 
and  Antelope  and  mountain  froatv.  Capricious,  changeable  nature.  Hopes  raised 
high  by  bountiful  harvest  and  promising  future.  Hopes  dashed  as  massive  dis- 
aster wrecks  what  men  have  wrought  A  hundred  years  of  struggle  as  people 
have  trie<^  to  find  the  key  to  this  variety.  Our  university  ought  to  be  deeply 
aware  of  this  varietv  of  background  and  experience  and  then  in  some  way  to 
be  truly  a  university  with  personality.  Young  people  who  study  here  ought  to 
understand  what  has  transpired  and  what  ought  to  take  place  in  the  future. 

In  every  hand  is  the  evidence  that  South  Dakota  is  in  process  of  transition. 
Drive  anywhere  and  you  see  empty  farm  buildings,  ^mall  towns,  once  centers 
of  educatiop,  business,  religion,  agriculture,  and  professional  services,  have 
empty  buildings  and  are  only  shells  of  earlier  dreams  and  realities.  Their  peo- 
ple watch  the  stream  of  traffic  that  rushes  by  to  larger  centers.  The  great  lakes 
of  the  Missouri, >  together  with  our  wes^tern  mountains,  have  made  us  one  of 
the  tourist  centers  of  the  nation.  What  will  South  Dakota  be  10  or  20  or  50 
years  hence?  In  a  time  when  the  overcrowded  ghettos  create  seemingly  insolu- 
ble big-city  problems,  the  great  spaces  of  the  prairies  open  the  promine  of  very 
intere«!ting  developments.  Without  question,  a  part  of  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  will  be  tied  up  with  new  and  better  uses  of  the  broad  prairies. 
Let  ti«  not  be  content  merely  to  fee<l  manpower  and  human  resources  into  the 
alr**fl(ly  overcr^ded  population  centers  of  our  country.  Such  an  institution 
as  this  ought  to  become  even  more  a  training  center  to  provide  leadership  !n 
helping  our  people  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  future  development  of  our  state. 

I  cannot  stress  sufficiently  the  importance  of  the  University's  responsibility 
in  the  discovery  of  outstanding  talent  and  awakening  the  student  to  the  thrill- 
ing opportunity  and  awesome  responsiblHty  connected  with  exceptional  ooten- 
tial.  Probably  it  is  true  that  unu<;ual  talent  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  the  discovery  of  itself.  But  how  important  it  is  that  time 
he  nnt  wasted  and  that  a  brilliant  student  l>e  led  through  the  great  exl)erience 
of  self -discovery  as  early  in  his  career  as  possible.  Let  us  never  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  there  nre  no  such  among  the  youth  who  come  from  the 
farms  and  small  cities  and  towns  of  our  state.  Hubert  Humphrey  with  greiit 
glee  only  a  few  weeks  ago  reminded  me  of  the  survey  of  states  of  birth  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress,  which  showed  more  native  sons  of 
South  Dakota  than  of  any  other  state  in  that  August  assembly.  I  do  not  have 
f'Xnct  statistics,  hut  hnvp  he<*n  told  that  out  of  all  proportion  to  itoputation, 
the  upper  areas  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  IKMf^  Valleys  supply  national 
leadership  in  business,  education,  the  arts,  and  giJtSrnment.  Does  it  say  any- 
thing that  two  of  the  present  potential  candidates  for  the  presidency  in  1973 
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are  native  sons  of  South  Dakota?  There  must  be  a  perpetual  talent  search  to 
uncover  those  sons  and  daughters  whQ  possess  natural  talent  and  to  get  them 
started  early  in  their  preparation  for  life.  But  in  some  ways  an  even  greater 
challenge  is  to  be  found  in  the  far  larger  number  ot  those  who  are  average 
or  above  but  still  short  of  genius  potential.  They  will  carry  a  large  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  solving  of  the  problems  of  tliis  period  of  revolutionary 
transition.  These  normal,  capable  people  ill  carry  the  load  in  local  business, 
in  the  professions,  on  the  farms,  as  teachers  and  administrators  at  the  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  college  levels.  These  are  the  people  who  will  make 
decisions  concerning  bond  issues,  school  enrichment,  hospital  buildings  and 
urban  renewal.  They  will  elect  city  commissioners  and  mayors,  and  legislators, 
and  governors  and  congressmen.  It  is  easy  to  become  narrow  and  small  and 
limited  and  critical  and  selfish  when  we  face  decisions  involving  taxes  and 
expansion  and  changes.  Denver  used  to  have  a  slogan  on  one  of  its  public 
buildings,  **Give  us  men  to  match  our  mountains."  We  need  people  to  match 
our  prairies,  our  lakes  and  rivers,  rnd  our  mountains.  If  our  people  ten  or 
fifteen  years  from  now  fail  to  measure  up  to  their  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities, it  may  well  be  because  we  are  failing  them  in  their  days  of  preparation^ 
There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  responsibility  to  develop  quality 
education  in  whatever  areas  you  operate.  You  will  be  untrue  to  your  calling 
if  you  sell  your  students  short  by  anything  less  than  adherence  to  the  highest 
standards.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  ishoddy  work  or  careless  planning 
and  teaching.  The  demands  in  every  profession  or  field  of  specialization  are 
so  exacting  that  there  can  he  no  deviation.  It  is  a  wise  move  when  various  in-a 
stitutions  plan  together  to  eliminate  duplications  in  order  that  quality  may  be 
maintained.  I  only  pause  to  remind  all  of  us  that  we  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  place  so  great  emphasis  upon  successful  performance  in  a  field  of  speciali- 
zation that  we  rob  the  human  personality  and  character  of  some  very  essen- 
tial ingredients. 

I  think  I  can  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  referring  to  another  brilliant  native- 
born  South  Dakotan,  Merle  Tuve,  also  born  at  Canton,  grew  up  as  the  close 
friend  and  early  associate  of  Ernest  Lawrence.  After  receiving  his  Bachelor's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  he  went  on  to  brilliant  doctoral  study 
at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Princeton.  He  was  one  of  the  original  committee  of  five 
called  In  for  consultation  by  President  Roosevelt  when  he;  made  the  decision 
to  attempt  a  nuclear  bomb.  Later,  Merle  Tuve  headed  the  team  charged  with 
finding  a  way  to  stop  the  Hitler  blitz  in  England.  They  were  succ^sful  and 
made  the  dfscovery  that  was  an  important  element  in  dulling  the  edge  of  the 
German  attack.  A  tremendous  observer  and  one  of  the  truly  great  contemporary 
scientists!  When  Princeton  University  called  together  representative  gradu- 
ate school  alumni  to  form  a  new  organization.  Merle  Tuve  was  invited  to  de- 
liver the  principal  address.  Some  years  later,  when  my  son  entered  Princeton  in 
work  toward  a  doctorate  In  English,  he  was  given  this  speech  to  read  as 
part  oi  his  orientation  requirement.  In  his  address  the  distinguished  Dr,  Tuve 
discussed  the  question  whether  education  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  world. 
He  spoke  of  the  emphasis  upon  science  today  in  all  areas  of  education.  Then 
came  this  sweeping  indictment : 

"I  have  seen  educated  leaders  with  real  poise  and  serenity  of  purpose,  but 
for  everyone  of  these  I  have  seen  20  or  40  who  were  shaken  and  uncertain, 
technically  competent,  but  anguished  or  disturbed,  or  hopeless  and  empty  in 
the  real  core  of  their  being."  Then  he  called  for  fresh  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  poetry;  of  aesthetic  and  spiritual  understanding  and  expression 
and  sums  it  up  in  these  words,  quoting  Milton : 

"The  end,  then,  of  learning  is  to  repaif  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents  by  re- 
gaining to  know  Ood  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  Him,  to  imitate 
Him,  to  be  like  Him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true 
virtue.  *• 

He  calls  this  '^Arresting  laugiiagej  traditional  expression  not  often  heard 
anymore  in  the  circles  I  travel." 

ThiE  is  very  significant  language  coming  from  one  of  the  great  scientists  of 
the  world.  It  may  be  that  here  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  pres- 
ent-day unrtst  among  our  youth.  Here  in  America  we  have  succeeded  in  build- 
ing the  grjAtest  technological  civilization  in  history.  We  are  affluent  to  a 
degree  norther  humans  have  ever  experienced.  For  man.t  people  it  seems 
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enough  that  we  have  food  in  abundance,  beautiful,  comfortable  houses,  flue 
automobiles,  interesting  travel,  good  hospitals,  and  toward  the  end  of  life,  com- 
fortable retirement  But  somehow  this  does  not  appear  to  be  enough.  Maybe 
our  children  read  us  l^ter  than  we  read  ouVselves.  A  recent  magazine  editorial 
takes  seriously  the  pr&BwQt  turmoil  and  calls  it  a  ''struggle  for  the  domina- 
tion of  America."  It  goes  oll>t«>  predict  that  "The  heart  of  the  struggle  will 
not  be  carried  out  in  the  rioting;  ghettos.  Rather,  the  conflict  will  occur  on  our 
campuses.  There  has  been  mounting  the  most  threatening  challenge  to  our  way 
of  life  in  this  century.  It  was  the  students  who  finally  asked  if  split-level  houses 
and  color  TV  weren't  a  pretty  i^abby  thing  to  live  for.  The  challenge  is  open, 
particularly  to  parents  who  slave  and  pay  enormous  taxes  to  get  their  children 
to  college,  only  to  have  them  reply  that  a  technological  education  to  make  money 
is  no  education." 

The  modem  prophetic  voice  of  John  W.  Gardner  hauntingly  puts  it  this  way : 
'*Comfort  isn't  enough.  Ingenious  diversions  aren't  enough.  Having  enough  of 
everything  isn't  enough.  If  it  were,  the  large  number  of  Americans  who  have^ 
been  able  to  indulge  their  whims  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  history  would 
be  deliriously  happy.  They  would  be  telling  one  another  of  their  unparalleled 
serenity  and  bliss  instead  of  trading  tranquilizer  prescriptions." 

This  is  the  great  ultimate  challenge  to  you,  to  all  of  us  in  this  generation, 
to  recognize  the  deep  longing  and  hunger  of  the  human  spirit,  to  find  what 
will  provide  truly  abundant  living.  We  must  even  ask  the  question :  Is  the 
human  being  such  that  it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  have  everything  and  at 
the  same  time  possess  a  satisfied  spirit?  There  must  be  some  ultimate,  final 
answer  when  we  ask:  "To  what  purpose  is  all  of  this  done?"  I  think  we  need 
to  confess  our  inadequacies — then  in  true  humility  to  join  hands  with  our 
children  and  youth  to  find  that  which  will  still  the  restless  turmoil  of  the 
human  spirit  Mr.  Gardner  quotes  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  a  statement  that 
might  well  be  hung  in^the  offices  of  the  president  and  senate  and  faculty  of 
every  university,  '1  like  to  believe  the  university  will  stand  for  the  future  and 
the  past,  for  the  posterity  that  has  no  vote  and  the  tradition  that  never  had 
any  .  .  .  for  the  great  abstractions,  for  the  eternal  against  the  expedient,  for 
the  evolutionary  appetite  against  the  day's  gluttony ;  'or  intellectual  integrity, 
for  humanity,  for  the  rescue  of  industry  from  commercialism  and  of  science 
from  professionalism,"  then  Gardner  goes  on.  "I  like  to  think  that  the  uni- 
versity will  stand  for  things  that  are  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  battle,  for  values 
that  get  pushed  aside  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  everyday  living,  for  the  goals 
we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  and  never  do,  for  the  facts  we  don't  like  to  face 
and  the  questions  we  lack  the  courage  to  ask." 

This  is  the  ultimate  charge  and  challenge  to  you  as  president  of  our  uni- 
versity in  an  interesting,  tumultuous  time. 


IWATM^tJRAL  Address  of  Dr.  Richard  L.  Bowen  "■^*==:^, 

Dr.  Stavig  has  i^esented  a  very  difl^cult  challenge.  This  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise. It  Us  what  I  expected  when  I  asked  him  to  do  the  University  this  honor. 
He  has  always  been  unmincing  in  his  standards,  both  for  others  and  for  himselt 
Lawrence  Stavig  has  significantly  affected  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
of  this  re^on  directly  or  indirectly,  often  simply  by  example.  Having  spent 
a  good  part  of  his  life  in  private  higher  education,  he  possesses  the  vision,  as 
his  coiitribution  today  illustrates,  to  encompass  the  whole  definition  of  higher 
education,  and  to  identify  the  role  which  ^  public  deserves  to  expect  of  its 
,  public  university. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  two  themes  that  I  find  in  his  challenge :  First, 
as  the  challenge  pertains  to  The  University  of  South  Dakota  specifically ;  and 
second,  as  it  pertains  to  the  current  role  of  higher  education  generally. 

A  meaningful  response  requires  an  examination  of  where  we  are.  The  direc- 
tion we  determine  to  take  in  this  "interesting,  tumultuous  time"  must  be  from 
where  we  find  ourselves.  We  here  are  the  latest  result  of  the  work  of  several 
generations  of  predecessors.  We  carry  out  their  aspirations  and  purposes  much 
as  we  would  expect  people  a  generation  from  now  to  be  living  out  plans  that 
we  have  laid. 

We  hate  no  choice  about  it.  We  can  proceed  only  from  here,  where  we  are. 

03-582  -71— pt.  3—16 
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PRou  hkhe:  the  university  or  south  dakota 

I  will  say  plainly  my  judgement  that  we  are  privtleged.  Only  occasionally 
does  a  community  exp^rtence  a  point  of  time  when^ither  fundamental  change 
is  imminent.  The  people  at  hand  who  happen  to  be  functioning  within  a  com- 
munity at  such  a  time  are  privileged  in  that  they  can  materially  determine 
how  the  community  will  adjust  to  oliauge,  how  it  wili  reilesign  ite  roie  within 
the  greater  community,  how  they  and  their  institutions  will  undertake  different 
responsibilities  toward  achieving  somewhat  different  goals. 

We  are  closely  approaching  or  have  reached  such  a  point  in  time  in  South 
Dakota.  For  people  who,  like  us,  are  privileged  to  live  in  a  period  of  flux,  and 
therefor  opportunity,  real  accomplishment  that  will  have  long-term  effect  be- 
comes readily  possible.  We  ore  privileged  in  a  genuine  sense.  Boredom  is  not 
lot.  Opportunity  is. 

Two  conditions  lead  me  to  this  observation.  One  is  the  particular  point  South 
X)akotn  has  reached  in  its  historic  and  economic  development.  The  other  is 
the  unique  quality  of  our  environment. 

I  '^'^  ^l^'ll'  ^^'^  have  a  telling  time  in  which  to  work.  I^ok  at  what 

lias  contributed  to  our  present  point  of  der»arture. 

Almost  within  monior^v  of  some  of  the  living,  immigrants  opened  this  place 
H.ir^^  had  guts;  confidence;  pride;  daring;  imagination.  They 
ichieved  little  personei  recognition.  They  simply  opened  the  way.  But  their 
iwnd  are  the  fundamental  stock  of  tliis  region. 

Hut  then  within  one  generation  of  stnteKood,  there  was  severe  economic 
collapse.  Ihe  agricultural  depression  in  tliis  region  began  well  before  the  gen- 
eral  economic  depression.  ^ 

I  l)eliefe  the  Great  Depression  afrecte<]  South  Dakotans  more  than  most 
other  Americans.  I  think  We  as  n  people  are  more  than  usually  scarred  bv  the 
experience.  A  state  having  so  little  time  to  prei.are  lacked  the  tradition  the 
develor)ment,  requisite  to  respond  positively  to  seemingly  universal  disaster 

onfidence  and  hope  were  in  large  part  obliterated.  The  setback  was  greater 
than  for  most  other  regions.  Many  of  our  most  able  people  fled,  choosing  to 
observe  and  comment  from  a  distance,  rather  than  to  participate  in  reouild- 
liiR.  A\here  there  had  been  a  great  infiu:x  of  new  people,  within  a  short  time 
there  occurred  a  great  outfiux  of  what  might  have  been,  under  favorable  con- 
ditioiis,  oiir  own  people. 

And  this  became  a  surprisingly  permanent  atmosphere.  With  so  short  a  time 
in  our  past,  the  disaster  of  that  present  came  to  appear  as  our  past  and  as 
our  future  as  well.  This  psychology  of  depression  remained  very  real  There 
was  httie  confidence  in  the  region,  and  therefore  too  little  pride.  Young  people 
were  encouraged  by  parents  and  other  elders  to  look  elsewhere— outside  South 
Dakota— for  opportunity.  There  was  so  little  confidence  in  the  future  vuch 
enormous  mistrust  of  the  environment,  that  there  was  little  dispo.sition  to  strive 
for  any  kind  of  development  that  was  not  tied  to  some  kind  of  financing  or 
^arantee  provided  hy  the  Federal  government.  No  real  risk.  It  may  be  un- 
kind, but  I  think  it  is  valid  to  say  that  having  the  state  stay  out  if  debt  seetned 
to  IxTome  the  end  or  objective  itself  of  government  rather  than  a  means  to 
more  significant  purpo.ses. 

This  psychology  of  dei)re.ssion  was  sufficient  to  slow  development  appreclablv. 
We  aro  a  young  area  but  have  not  rfct^d  like  it.  If  one  looks,  he  can  readily 
find  Pvldence  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future. 

Where,  then,  are  the  advantnges  in  all  this  for  the  present' 

The  time  for  negative  outlook  is  past.  The  specter  of  total  depression  is  no 
onger  immediate.  The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  negative  outlook 
in  the  past  no  longer  warrant  it. 

T  do  not  imply  that  we  are  now  going  to  realize  unlimited  resources  or  even 
greatly  increased  resources.  I  perceive,  rather,  that  we  are  beginning  to  ex- 
IHTienee  a  time  when  we  can  more  completely,  more  freely  utilize  the  resources 
n  i'lo'fo  fJ^  experiencing  a  return  of  confidence.  We  can  reasonably  con- 
temp  ate  results,  taking  our  financial  resources  and  multiplying  thf»m  with 
imagination,  with  optimism,  with  confidence,  with  courage 

^r^y,''.""''  unbeatable  advantage,  an  indispensable  commodity, 
our  people^  They  still  have,  year  after  year,  all  the  worth  and  strength  of  the 
ones  who  had  the  courage  to  settle  this  prairie 

iiUTedibirtalent^'*"'''^  ^^^"^  ^"""^^  ^"^''^^  produces 
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But  too  typically  the  l>ersoiTs  huving  this  talent  leave  the  state,  'i^h^  a^e 
ra^^  with  the  attitude  of  leaving,  it  borders  on  a  syndrome  of  expec  ation 
[2  d^Jmrt!  and  therefore  departure.  Frequently,  no  other  real  alternative  is 

considewd^^  of  people  have  addresKed  themselves  to  this  problem.  There  is 
much  commendable  effort  to  attnut  iit-w  iiiduKtry  in  order  to  employ  ami 
thus  k^P  our  y^  people.  Much  of  the  induHtry  that  is  attracted,  though, 
it^em^^o  ne/is  the  kind  that  calls  for  intensity  of  labor.  It  will  frequently, 
for  example,  provide  jobs  and  supplemental  income  for  the  women  of  the 
families  who  Are  already  committed  to  remaining  here.  There  is  "ttle  attrac- 
tion for  the  graduates  of  our  university.  Certainly  such  additions  to  the  basic 
economy  help;  but  alone  this  kind  of  addition  will  change  very  little. 

Something  more  fundamental,  nee<led  more  fundamentally,  is  a  desire  among 
our  Kople  to  remain.  We  need  among  our  young  the  assumption  of  remaining 
where  one^s  roots  are.  Such  a  desire  is  a  natural  thing  to  a  human  ^eing^  It 
will  be  found  wUere  there  Is  a  pride,  an  identity,  a  voice,  a  sense  of  place. 
We  need  a  conviction  that  here  iH  where  we  beU>ng.  , 

Our  author  in  residence.  Fred  Manfred,  in  his  novels  set  in  this  J^fiJ^on  ex- 
presses clear  consciousness  of  qualities  of  our  lives  which  grow  out  of  where 
we  are,  our  place  in  the  world.  ...  .  # 

People  normally  want  a  sense  of  nWte.  an  identity.  We  seek  the  security  of 
knowing  that  there  are  my  people,  fhat  this  is  my  land 

Given  this  condition,  and  only  wllen  this  condition  is  given,  an  area,  a  com- 
munity,  can  develoi>  from  within.  It  can  build  on  its  own  uniqueness,  on  its 

own  potential,  by  its  own  momentum.  .  ,  *  

But  lei  us  not  confuse  this  proposition  with  another-that  Is.  that  .we  are 
good  enough,  which  apjjears  similar  but  which  works  toward  exactly  opposite 
ends-  toward  provincialism.  Isolationism,  complacency,  feigned  superiority^ 

The  role  of  the  University  in  working  toward  the  take-off  point,  where  de- 
velopnient  from  within  happens.  Is  clear.  The  University  «  place  for 

propagandizing.  But  it  Is  a  place  to  expose  people  to  the  quality  of  their  heri- 
tage We  celebrate  our  authors  and  our  artists.  We  celebrate  our  humanities. 
We  understand  and  we  criticize  out^nomy  and  our  governmi'nt.  We  .study 
our  society.  We  analyze  our  psychology,  we  analyze,  we  understand,  and  we 
utilize  our  environment.  ^  ,  ^         «  lo 

Our  students  should  be  exposed  to  universal  scholarship;  our  heritage  is 
general  as  well  as  specific.  But  we  should  allow,  and  encourage,  and  facilitate 
their  hearing  their  own  voice.  ^# 
The  second  condition  which  causes  me  to  regard  the  present  as  a  time  of 
special  opportunity  in  South  Dakota  Is  the  unique  quality  of  our  environment. 
Ironically  to  some  extent,  this  favorable  situation  results  in  Part  from  our 
failure  to'  establish  an  advanced,  industrial,  environment  polluting  economy. 

Through  neither  fault  nor  ci^dit  to  us.  we  find  ourselves  controlling  oiu' 
of  the  few  regions  where  the  inhabitants  retain  the  prerogative  of  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  life  to  be  allowed  future  generations.        .        ,  „  ,  , 
The  Upper  Mis-sonri  River  Ba'^in  remains  one  of  the  last  relatively  unpolluted 
major  watersheds  in  tl\e  United  States. 

The  Lakes  of  the  Missouri  are  clean  and  fre.^li— a  person  can  still  swim  and 
flsh  there  Our  air.  unless  you  hapi>en  to  be  downwind  from  one  of  the  rHa- 
tiv«»lv  few  Mluters  there  are.  remains  clean.  The  countryside  and  the  towns 
are  nnrrowded.  We  are  not  fr>rced  by  sheer  crowding  to  become  e<lgy.  In  short, 
we  inhabit  a  highly  habitable  aresi. 

Contrast  that  with  a  large  portion  of  this  country.  This  condition  of  .some 
of  our  great  cities  is  such  that  .some  consider  them  ungovernable.  It  is  not 
true  that  they  cannot  be  governed.  Possibly  it  is  true  that  popular  democracy 
will  not  work  under  .such  conditions.  Many  |)eople  consider  a  number  of  these 
same  cities  uninhabitable.  Note  the  .striking  determination  to  live  away  ffoni 
them,  as  far  as  the  suburb.s  at  least,  even  though  economics  dictate  that  a 
I»erson  earn  his  living  there.  .  ^,  . 

The  conditions  of  over^crowding  in  some  of  these  centers  exceed  the  endur- 
ance point  for  natural  human  behavior.  The  creative  revolts  against  beini; 
crowded  too  closely  Into  too  tightly  restricted  a  living  space.  That  there  are 
implicntions  for  us  in  our  spaciousness  seems  clear.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Stavig 
vav«  -V  part  of  the  solntions  of  the  problems  of  the  cities  Will  l)e  tied  up 
With'  new  and  better  u.ses  of  the  broad  prairies.*'  Certainly  tlie  conditions  we 
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see  developinK  i„  heavily  p„|,ulntc<l  nrens  ciemonstrate  for  us  what  we  m.,<t 
avoid  in  our  own  developicent. 

IsanXnnafin'rf'fo  '°Jf/'""e  «hout  our  relative  condition.  Somehow  there 
i:  ZriL"^,  rpot%1!.l  ^-X^^^t- V.-a\;T?L;r'uleT"al.e^^^^^ 

}t]^ev^rr;xr^^ 

^m\„^^:=:-nu';xi^^^^^^^^^ 

Quite  possibly  all  >ve  need  to  do  ia  look  at  some  of  these  ruined  areao  tn  vit 
ourselves  when  given  enough  time  to  accomplish  the  ruir  ^  ° 

Thf^^ll^n^'^TiSf^^^f  '^'■'""^  '°  ^'■^"'^  ^'^n'^"  810"=^  Falls  smells 
J.lf  ,  ,     l\  column  agrees  and  explains  why— in  part  unreeulated  in 

dustrial  activity.  A  good  part  of  Vermillion  spends  the  si^uimer  enveioi^ 
green  smoke.  That  air  is  as  polluted  as  Chicaeo's  n Ir   \in nv  .  . 

lakes  are-  already  polluted-inh'abited  by  cS  ac  of  trclear^wat^r^sh 
LntnLZi  '°        The  water  is  no  longer  clear.  Other  lakerso  far  relati>e  y 

,ntTh"r^K"^  l)re.ssure8  to  convert  the  beautiful,  meandering  Sioux  into  a  straight 
ditch.  There  are  pressures  to  ch.mnel  the  Jli.ssouri  between  Yankton  and  Sin.  i 
City,  presumably  to  make  it  as  scenic  as  the  Missouri  i"  now  at  slmx  ruv 
01-  Omaha  or  Kansas  City  sloux  City 

as':;:tu;L'°ro';fh  KSarr"^'^^  - 

more  comfortable  support  by  changing  the' eLv*^^ on      T   or"^.  ti  LaT'^^^ 
now  we  observe  that  a  major  lw,d.v  of  wat-r-Lako  Erie-^Li  l  e  ki  ied  « 
by-product  of  man's  uncontrolled  efforts  to  change  his  environment 

We  need  to  learn  to  live  in  compatibility  wilh  the  naliir"  TmiVr  ,.v 

The  wisdom  and  the  leadership  nooessary  to  presorvp  mir  ^r^v^^nr^rr.    ^    i  i 

=r  "^^^;r^'he'"{l>;iilr:Il;  ^-l  !t°i  \i  Pr^i^^^  st^;^ 

A  major  task  for^liTgll^^'I^u^^^^i^n'  t'^  p^^-on^o   tr^u^^ie'v^  T^'jr^ 
ZVt^iZ  iTs'lry'""""'-'  '°  "'^  '»ve?Si„"n' 


FROM  HEiiE;  HIGHKIt  KDUCArrON 


The  second  part  of  my  response  to  the  challente  presented  bv  nr  ^fn^i 
HiX'  ""ii"^  education,  which  includes  the  iC^s^  ^'""^^ 

Higher  education  encompasses  that  which  is  important  tn  nn^r.!  t 
note  three  matters  of  current  particular  importance  to^^^^^^^  1^''''' 
tain  wh  ch  is  cause  and  whioh  i«  <»ffonf   aii  ^.u  i>eopie.  i  am  not  cer- 

*irst,  a  srreat  many  i)eoplo  seem  generally  to  havp  inst  Vnoi,.  ^  o  ^     -  . 
ence.  Whatever  they  employed  to  measure  all  n  hor  fhLJl  l  ^'^"'"^ 
vanished.  As  someone  rerparked  recvnt^^^^^^  hy  seems  to  have 

nervous  breakdown.  reconny,  the  uorld  seems  on  the  verge  of  a 

Second,  and  possibly  as  a  result  of  thf>  inc«  r^f  ^  i>  m  ^ 

exists  an  active  process  of  redettn  tion  of  au?hnrLv  r"""'  f'-'-re 
by  the  governed ;  military  leaders  are  challeng^^b^^^  are  challenged 

question  bishops  and  bishops  question  tle  p^Se  ^h^a.ltlomv^  '''Kf'" 
"""ThTr/f         f«'^"'fy-.r^  administrators'^shifi  percep  iMy  relationships 

Third,  and  again  iiossih  y  the  result  nf  fho  n^^t  K.^    K\  \ 
emphasis  on  means  rolativVto  ends   uLn  fif/i  1^°'  ^^^''^^^ 
referenc^a  definition  o    wh  ch  values  ir^^  ?h  "'^'f f^"'""  of 

Of  worthwhile  ends  becomes  questiot'^L.-TL^ralr-tli'l^^t;.';!  f^s^fio:;'!™!! 
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are  more  tangible  than  the  ends  or  puri)oses  themselves,  and  the  means  as- 
Bume  .he  greater  Importance.  They  do  exist,  after  all.  Very  possibly  the  ends 
do  not  The  means  are  immediate  and  therefore  important.  How  one  does 
something  easily  becomes  more  important  than  why. 

These  are  unsettling  phenomena.  Their  totality  is  an  unusual  degree  of  un- 
certainty, change,  disruption  in  society.  We  look  to  higher  education  for  bal- 
ance and  direction.  One  miffht  exi>ect  the  role  of  higher  education,  to  be  to 
arrest  this  change,  to  reassert  let^itimate  authority,  to  re-establish  the  basic 
frame  of  »roference  and  the  accustomed  value  structure,  to  try  to  contain 
society  iu  the  form  to  which  we  have  been  accustomod.  Neither  higher  educa- 
tion nor  anything;  else  tan  permanently  accomplish  this. 

A  more  promising  role  for  higher  education  is  to  help  adjust  with  the  change. 
We  can  help  establish  a  more  adequate  frame  of  reference  aroMnd  which  can 
be  developed  more  acceptable  definitions  of  authority.  There  prospect  for 
success  here  since  the  very  being  of  society  presumes  existence  of  workable 
authority  relationships. 

Trying  to  restore  an  outmoded  system  is  useless.  There  is  potential  for  suc- 
cess in  trying  to  sliape  or  influence  a  system  wliich  is  just  now  taking  form. 
Such  a  role  is  tlierefore  realistic.  And  it  is  the  role  which  is^^ppfopriate  for 
us.  -  ^  ' 

A  promising  and  appropriate  role  it  may  be.  It  is  not  ""comfortable.  It  re* 
quires  of  higher  education  the  desire  to  search  and  grope:  the  willingness  to 
relinquish  security;  the  ability  to  prepare  individual  i)ersons  to  exercise  au- 
thority responsibly  under  conditions  with  which  we  are  not  familiar 

CONCLUSION 

s 

Dr.  Stavig,  thank  you.  On  behalf  of  The  University  of  South  Dakota,  I 
accept  your  challenge. 

And  in  so  doing,  1  ask  all  of  you — Governor  Farrar ;  Legislators :  Regents : 
Commissioner  of  Higher  Education :  other  Presidents ;  faculty,  administrators, 
and  students  of  the  University;  and  the  l>eople  of  South  Dakota  who  support 
us — to  join  with  me  in  proceeding  from  liere. 

Senator  IIuMPiruKT.  Our  final  witness,  and  I  say  that  with  a  bit 
of  sadnoss  because  it  lias  been  a  very  pleasant  cxperionce  to  be  here 
today*  but  we  do  have  responsibilities  that  we  have  to  return  to 
Washington  for,  and  our  final  witness  is  Mr.  Webster  Two-Hawk, 
who  has  patiently  awaited  this  hour  and  we  are  just  about  a  little 
over  an  hour  behind  time.  He  is  of  the  United  Sioux  Tribes  and 
he  will  talk  to  us  about  community  development  potential  and 
problems  as  they  relate  to  the  Indian  population  within  South  Da- 
kota and  what,  if  anything,  might  be  done  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  to  strengtlien  these  efforts.  We  are  very  grateful 
for  his  presence.  ^ 

May  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Two-Hawk,  that  any  statement  that  you 
have  written  will  he  placed  in  the  full  text  in  the  record  and  you 
are  at  lil)erty  now  to  say  what  you  wisli  orally  and  just  talk  to  us. 

We  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  WEBSTER  TWO-HAWK,  UNITED  SIOTJX  TRIBES 
OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  ROSEBITD,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  Two-IIawk.  To  the  distinguished  Senators  here  and  the  Con- 
gressmen, I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing here  at  your  subcomriittee  hearing.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
idea  to  come  to  the  people  as  one  previous  remark  was  made,  and 
we  do  appreciate  that. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  I  do  not  mind  being  last  because  as  the 
Good  Book  says,  the  last  shall  be  first.  So  perhaps  
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Senator  TTrMPiiRKr.  At  least  von  will  be  reinoniberod. 
Mr.  IVoJIawk.  I  lepmsont  tlie  United  Sioux  Tribes  of  South 
Dakota,  the  nine  reservations. 

The  HMunrks  that  T  have  to  make  will  be  <reneral  remarks  and 

V^'^*''^'r'*'^^'       '^^  ^  "^^^^'^  ^^^^  I  would  like  to  then 

otter  a  fact  sheet  that  T  have  for  yo\ir  information  and  which  I 
hope  will  present  to  you  n  pieture/of  what  reservation  areas  are 
like. 

First  of  all.  T  cannot  Jielp  but  sav  this,  that  I  hope— T  would 
second  and  atrnn*  with  all  the  testimonies  that  have  been  made  here- 
tofore. I  say  tins  with  one  selfish  idea  in  mind  that,  if  our  farmers 
cand  ranchers  are  able  to  ^rct  a  better  chance,  and  since  we  arc  de- 
pendent upon  our  nei«:hbors.  that  perhaps  with  tlieir  better  iTveli-  - 
hood,  inaybo  we  will  pret  better  income  oil*  of  our  Indian  lands  on  the 
reservations,  sa  indirectly  I  am  sure  that  this  will  benefit  our  Indian 
people. 

The  5  uiillion  acres  that  the  tribes  have  are.  I  would  say— nuivbe 
60,  65  percent  of  them  are  utilized  by  non-Indian  people. 'So  wliat- 
ever  affects  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  our  fair  State  here  does 
ntlVct  the  Indian  pe^ople  indirectly,  perhaps,  at  least. 

So  I  should  like  to  state  that  and  I  would  certaiidv  anfree  with 
nil  tlnit  has  been  said  before. 

Now.  tu'rnin<z  to  the  area  of  the  Indian  reservation,  the  Indian 
people  have  always  held  in  hifrh  and  <rreat  e^?teem  what  nature  has 
provided  to  us.  that  is.  land,  water,  and  of  course,  the  sun.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  we  can  do  about  the  sun.  but  there  is — certainly 
we  cnn  do  a  lot  abo>it  land  and  about  water,  and  with  all  of  the 
rural  developnrents.  the  Farm  Home  Administration  pro^rrams,  and 
afrricultural  pionframs.  T  must  say  that  the  Indian  lands  are  «;en- 
erally  untouched  by  any  development,  and  I  would  like  to  say  to 
you  that  land  without  water  is  certainly  not  worth  verv  much. 'and 
in  the  western  area  of  the  State  we  have  the  opportiiiutv  and  the 
possibility:  the  potential  of  utilizing  th(»  rivers,  for  instance,  the 
Little  White  Kiver  in  the  area,  developin^r  of  that  basin,  utilizing 
,  the  water  that  can  be  drilled  and  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  on 
the  Pine  Kidfre.  the  Rosebud.  th<^  Cheyenne  River,  are  <rreat.  and- 
I  should  like  to  hope  that  alon^r  with '  the' development  of  eastern 
South  Dakota  that  we  will  then  also  follow  it  up  with  the  develop- 
meiit  of  the  water  resources  which  will  then  improve  our  lands  and 
followiufr  up  with  that,  improvement  of  the  income  off  our  Hnds. 

AVe  have  been  pretty  much  on  the  neriplierv  of,most  of  the  farm 
proL'rams  but  in  the  future  I  should  like  to' hope  that  our  people 
will  be  actively  involved  with  the  FHA  pro^rram  and  the  United 
Sioux  Tribes  arc  promotin^r  such  an  involvement  with  whatever  is 
already  available,  and  so  I  certainly  would  second  the  request  that 
these  pronrrams  be  adequately  funded,  because  then  it  will  take  car(> 
of  all  .the  population  that  we  have  here. 

l^asically  on  the  reservation,  unemployment  is  s^methin^r  that 
pla<jues  us.  Jobs— lack  of  jobs.  And  T  'do  sympathize  with  our 
neighbors  as  to  the  loss  of  population,  and  I  can  understand  what 
they  are  sayin^r.  but  on  the  reservation  we  have  just  the  op):)osite. 
AVe  have  an  ever-increasing  population.  - 

Todd  County,  for  instance,  on  the  Rosebud,  increased  45  pcFcent,  ' 
45.7  percent,  in  the  last  10  years.  And  so  we  do  have  a  mounting 
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uneinploynient  rate  bof  auso  our  people  no  longer  will  move  off  the 
reservatfon.  They  feel  this  is  their  home  and  they  have  a  right  to 
stay  where  tliey  want  and  live  where  they  like. 

And  so  I  would  say  the  higliest  priority  on  our  list  is  that  of  not 
only  creation  but  the  utilization  oi  land,  what  we  already  have,  so 
that  we  can  employ  more  and  more  of  our  people;  the  inducement 
of  other  States  that  may  want  to  look  to  the  reservation  area  to 
establish  or  to  relocate. 

However,  there  is  a  simple  thine:  called  credit  and  money  which 
the  reservations  lack.  We  are  lano-poor.  So  somehow  througli  the 
utilization  of  SBA,  the  .Small  Business  Administration,  and  tlirough 
thoi  help  of  Congress,  we  hope  that  there  will  be  seed  money  that 
will  be  available  in  the  business  area  so  we  can  better  use  the  land, 
♦he  manpower,  that  wc  have  available  in  our  reservation  area. 

Now,  I  think,  gentlemen,  if  we  do  this,  then  all  the  other  necessary 
Injrredients  of  the  economy  will  be  added  in  if  we  can  provide  more 
jol)s. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  an  nneniployment  rate  of  60  percent, 
and  un(leiTm[)loymeiit  rate  of  85  percent.  And  I  would  like  to  com- 
pare this  with  any  other  part  or  the  country.  And  this  is  where 
tJ\Q  real  need  is.  We  are  actively  trying  to  look  to  industries.  The 
United  Sionx  Tribes  and  each  individual  constituent  tribe  is  out 
looking,  and  of  course,  we  are  competing  with  ever}'  community  in 
the  State  and  in  the  whole  countrj. 

So  it  is  a  hard  job  trying  to  bring  in  uidnstry,  and  yet  we  have 
been  somewhat  successful  in  locating,  like  on  the  Rosebud  we  hnve 
ai\  eUv'tronic  plant,  something  that  our  people  can  do  quite  v.oll. 
We  have  laminating  plants.  We  are  in  the  process  of  bringing  in 
a  woodworking  plant.  So  we  feel  that  these  will  augment  tlie  in- 
rome  that  onr  land  produces,  and  in  the  future  certainly  with  a 
diversified  type  of  small  industry  like  these,  it  will  help  solve,  it 
will  help  take  the  lead  that  is  presently  being  borne  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  attitude  of  the  Sioux  area  right  now  is  we  would  like  to  help 
ourselve.^.  i)ut  credit  is  something  that  stands  in  onr  way.  Money  is 
hard  to  find  on  the  reservations.  We  find  that  even  the  money  that 
a  few  of  us  earn  does  not  stay  on  the  reservation.  Tt  leave.s  the 
reservation  immediately  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  onr  hands,  and  so  __ 
we  need  the  servnce  tvpe  of  industry  as  well  so  we  can  generate  and 
we  can  turn  that  dollar  around  maybe  at  least  two  or  three  times 
on  the  reservations.  It  will  do  more  people  more  good  that  way. 

And  so  1  would  like  to  make  my  comments  brief,  that  the  plight 
of  the  reservation — I  am  sure  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
on  l)efore  me  do  recognize — onr  neighbors — do  recognize  this,  and 
we  do  recognise  their  efforts,  too,  and  so  we  like  to  promote  and 
help  them  and  in  a  way  we  would  like  to  have  them  understand  us, 
too.  V 

And  so  at  this  time  we  look  now  to  Congress  to  the  changing  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  changing  of  the  policy  so  we  can 
deal  w\(h  less  red  tape,  so  we  can  do  directly  witJiout  much  time 
and  efforts  as  it  has  been  done  before  in  the  past  And  so  we  would 
he  coming  to  you  I  am  sure  knocking  on  your  doors  in  the  future 
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mul  ospooially  at  this  time  wo  in  the  Indian  areas,  not  only  the 
^loux  areas,  arc  tryin<r  to  cooperate  and  communicate  and  coordinate 
our  enorts. 

So  I  think  you  will  s(h^  i^rhnps  a  unified  front  where  we  will  l)e 
JohS^^^^^^^  ^"        "''"^^^  ^^''^^  '^^^'^'^^  ^^^^  ^?(Mierally  throu^Vhout  the 

And  so  a^ain  as  a  muuuixvy.  I  would  like  to  sav  we  want  to  keep 
our  lands  A\e  do  not  want  to  alienate  them  any'  more  as  we  have 
done  m  the  past.  We  cannot  afford  to.  Rut  we  can  also  hv  the  same 
token— we  need  to  miprove  our  land  l)e(^•ulse  of  the  ever-increasinjr  / 
population  explosmn  that  we  are  experiencing  on  the  reservatiom^ 

with  them.  alon<r  with  a  line  of  credit,  alonp  with  seed  money 
for  uulnstnes.  small  industries.  T  think  that  vou  will  find  us  very 
usetul  citizens  of  our  fair  State  of  South '  Dakota  and  of  our 
eouiiiry.  Ami  we  do  want  to  he  that.  And  T  think  that  we  have 
tlje  exi;ertise  now  today  in  the  reservation  areas  (hat  we  in  turn 
Ike  you  are  dom<r.  we  can  share  with  the  Bureau  of  Fiulian  Affairs! 
the  Department  ()t  Acrriculture.  the  Interior  Departmenr.  our  feel' 
iHL^s  Invause  I  think  that  we  can  solve  our  own  prohlems. 

U  e  can  help  ourselves  with  the  propel-  nu)tivati()n,  with  the  pro))er 
credit  availahle.  So  this  nmrnin-  I  would  like  to  make  mv  com> 
nicnts  very  very  hrief  and  I  would  like  to  suhmit  this  fact  sheet 
wnieh  I  hope  can  be  read  by  the  Secretarv  to  he  entered  into  vour 
r(M'ord. 

And  so  T  do  thank  you  airain  for  this  <rreat  opportunitv  to 
be  with  you  this  mornmn:.  and  we  will  he  iii  touch  with  vou  as^-ou 
are  today.  ^ 

Thank  you  very  nuich. 

Semitor  iruMPj'mKv.  Thank  you  verv  much.  Mv.  TwoTTawk. 
Air.  I  wo-TIawk.  Any  tpiest  ii)ns  ^ 

Senator  ITi-Mruui- v.*  Let  niK^just  ask  vou.  first,  what  is  vour  ad- 
<lress  so  t/iat  we  mav  have  it  ?  ' 
Mr.  Two-IIawk.  Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 

Senator  IlrMPiiHKV.  Has  KDA  with  its  n:rant-h)an  pro-ram  been 
of  any  help  ? 

^fr.  Two-jfAwiv.  KDA  has  Ikhui  of  some  help  to  us,  certainlv,  but 
a<rain  I  would  like  to  be  honest  and  sav  the  red  taj)c  is  there  *and  I 
think  a<rain  the  people  in  our  re^rional  ollices  as  well  as  in  the  Wash- 
mcrton  ofiices  need  to  understand  our  situation  better.  Perhaps 
mavbe  they  can  listen  a  little  more  attentively. 

Senator  nr:Nii>imKr.  We  aiv  <rratefnl  to  vou.  T  was  in  the  Xavaio 
area,  Navajo  lands,  some  years  a^ro  out  at  Window  Kock,  and  '  I 
think  it  should  be  made  a  matter  of  this  record  that  manpower  train- 
ing: proprrams  for  the  Indian  people,  have  the  finest  record  and  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  the  trainees.  The  Indian  worker  that  takes 
tlie  training  seems  to  be  absorbed  more  rapidlv  than  almost  anyone 
and  the  rate  of  induction  in  these  plants— thev  were  electronic  pfants 
and  small  machine  tool  plants — was  outstanding?. 

Raymond  Xaki  was  a  tribal  chief  and  I  spent  a  couple  of  days 
Avith  him  in  his  home  and  I  was  terribly  'impressed,  very  much  im- 
pressed, \yith  the  work  that  I  saw  mulerwav.  The  new  industrial 
plants  thit  wen^  beinnr  placed  there—some  o^  them  hv  some  of  the 
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aeronautics  and  electronic  industries  from  the  west  coast — I  just 
wanted  to  make  it  for  the  record  that  the  rate  of  learning  and  appli- 
cation is  the  best  of  any  group  in  the  entire  population  structure. 

Mr.  Two-Hawk.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  aware  of  the  Navajo  area  and  I  da 
believe  that  the  manpower  funds  are  being  utilized  very  effectively 
in  our  own  area  also.  And  we  do  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Humphrky.  Gentlemen? 

Senator  Miller.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  testimony. 

Senator  Allkx.  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  most  impressed  by  the 
testimony  and  I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  fine  public  spirited 
attitude  and  your  fine  attitude.  are  just  proud  that  you  and 
your  people  are  citizens  of  this  great  country. 

Mr.  Two-Hawkt.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.  May  I  just  say  at  this  point  in  our  hearings, 
since  we  are  concluding — firet  an  expression  of  appreciation,  of 
thanks  to  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  its  President  and  its^ 
administrative  staff  and  faculty  and  student  body  for  this  fine  re- 
ception dnd  the  use  of  those  splendid  facilities.  As  a  former  South 
Dakotan,  I  am  very  proud  of  this  Uni verity.  I  visited  this  campus — 
I  hate  to  say  how  long  it  was — 40  years  ago,  and  the  changes  are 
fantastic.  This  is  a  fine  inidwestern  univoi^sity  ^hat  offers  ^reat 
promise  for  this  part  of  our  country  as  do  other  universities  within 
this  area. 

This  subcommittee  will  continue  its  work.  This  is  our  first  field 
hearing.  We  are  new  at  it  in  a  sense.  We  are  looking  for  answers. 
We  receive  positive,  practical  information  as  we  go  along.  We  get 
it  in  Washington  as  well,  but  it  seems  to  me  tliat  it  was  important 
that  people  understood  that  we  do  care,  that  we  care  enough  to 
come  out  and  see  the  people,  listen  to  them,  talk  with  them,  and 
much  of  what  we  learn  is  not  here  at  this  table  but  just  in  our 

f)ersonal  visits.  We  have  early  morning  breakfasts  and  tend  to  have 
ate  dinners  i\nd  hopefully  get  some  lunch  and  generally  we  try  to 
find  people  with  whom  we  can  talk  and  listen  and  to  learn. 

I  l)e]ievo  that  the  Nation,  our  country,  is  at  a  crisis  stage  but  I 
certainly  do  not  beiieve  it  is  without  llopc.  I  am  reminded  of 
Dickens'  '^Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

"There  are  the  best  of  times  and  these  are  the  \yorst  of  times,'^ 
and  we  sense  both,  great  iiope  and  great  promise  in  this  country, 
and  great  problems  and  great  despair,  and  our  task  is  to  change 
those  problems  and  despair  into  opportunities  and  challenge. 

I  think  we  can.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  And  we  are 
going  to -try  to  make  this  Government  our  ours  responsive  to  the 
challenges  that  iiave  been  plriced  before  us  here. 

It  is  not  easy.  As  Senator  Miller  pointed  out  so  well,  and  Seii- 
ator  Allen,  we'  are  dealing  with  535  individuals  in  the  Congjiiigs 
of  the  United  States,  with  different  cultural  backgrounds  andtrom 
different  regions.  We  are  dealing  with  a  country  that  is  varied  and 
diverse.  And  I  think  the  lesson  that  we  have  learned  is  that  there  is 
not  any  one  plan.  We  must  have  a  diversity  of  programs  just  like  we 
have  a  diversity  of  people,  and  hopefully  we  will  come  out  of  these 
hearings  as  just  one  of  the  segments  of  the  Congress.  There  are 
other  Senators  and  Congressmen  that  are  doing  every  bit  as  much 
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and  maybe  moi-e  and  we  will  try  to  piece  it  together,  but  we  are 
reaJIy  serious  about  rural  development  and  I  really  believe  that  this 
18  the  first  time  that  the  Congress  has  knuckled  down  to  the  task  of 
trying  to  put  together  a  comprehensive  overall  total  apprw.h  to 
our  problems  of  rural  America,  the  great  mid- America,  '  ah  -reat 
hinterland  of  this  country— without  diminishing  what  we  are  tryin<y 
to  do  for  urban  America.  We  must  never  let  these  hearings  become 
a  focal  point  of  trying  to  downgrade  our  cities.  America  is  a  Nation 
of  cities  and  it  will  continue  to  be.  What  we  need  to  do  is  make  those 
cities  better  and  to  improve  the  countryside  at  the  same  time.  And 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  come  to  you  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that 
we  leave  you  and  we  thank  you  veiy  much  for  your  attention.  We 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  this  typical  midwestern  hospitality,  and 
1  particii  arly  want  to  thank  the  students  that  have  come  here  to 
share  with  us  their  time. 

I  only  wisli  we  had  the  balance  of  today  and  tomorrow  that  we 
could  be  here -with  them. 

Thank  you  very  mucli.  [Apolause.] 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.  the  hearing  was  concluded  to  reconvene 
at  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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BTJRAl  DEVELOPMENT  > 

THUBSBAY,  JTOY  8,  1971 

/ 

/  U.S.Senatt^,  1 

SUBOOMMITTEB  ON  RlHUL  DBVEWPMElTr 

OF  THE  Committee  on  AcHUcxnunTRs  and  FoMSTinr, 

MoiUgomery^  Ala. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2:10  p.m..  in  the  House 
chamber.  State  Capitol,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)^  I)re8idiRg. 

Present:  Senators  Humphrey  (presiding),  Talmadge  (chairman  of 
the  full  committee) ,  Allen,  and  Curtis. 

STATEUENT  OF  HON.  HTTBEBT  H.  HVHPHBET,  A  TJ.S.  SENATOB 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  UmHESOTA 

Senator  Humphhet.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
as  the  chainffan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development  ap- 
pointment of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  J  ores- 
try  Senator  Talmadge.  Members  of  that  subcommittee  are  present 
with  us  today.  Your  distinguished  senior  Senator,  Senator  Allen,  who . 
was  kind  enough  to  extenathe  invitation  for  us  to  come  to  Alabama, 
an  industrious  and  dedicated  Senator  to  the  people  of  this  State  and 
Nation ;  Senator  Carl  Curtis,  who  is  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
a  man  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  agriculture  and  our  rural  devel- 
opment; and  as  I  said,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  who  really  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the 
driving  force  for  our  program  designed  to  bring  about  rural  develop- 
ment. 

•  I.  have  a  statement  but  I  anl  not  going  to  read  it.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  members  of  the  media,  the  press,  we  will  save  time  by  not  readinff 
their  particular  statement  But  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  first  of  all 
,  express  to  the  Governor,  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  our  very  sincere  thanks  for 
your  hospitality,  for  the  gracious  manner  in  which  yoU  have  received 
us,  to  express  to  your  speaker.  Speaker  Lyons,  our  thanks  for  his  co- 
operation in -seeing  to  it  that  we  could  have  these  splendid  facilities 
in  your  capitol,  ana  to  the  members  of  the  house  that  coooerated  with 
the  speaker  to  get  this  adjournment  so  that  we  could  take  over  here 
and  to  use  these  historic  facilities  in  this  very  historic  city. 

I  was  just  informed,  by  the  way,  that  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
means  a  great  deal  to  me,  and  I  think  to  many  famifies  that  have 
problems,  known  as  special  education  legislation,  passed  your  two 
1>  (601) 
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lLT!f"7^'','l  ^^"'''^  <=hild,  the  exceptional,  the  gifted,  tho 

retarded,  and  I  want  to  compliment  you.  gii«ju,  ui» 

We  have  had  in  Decatur,  Ala.,  this  morning,  in  the  ver^  area  of 

mZ^  wtrsav  ever/'member  of  JhisTom 

mittee  when  I  say  we  had  an  exciting  and  very  rewarding  experience 
The  northern  counties  of  .  this  beautiful  Stat^  in  the  TVA  K  he 
Tennessee  Valley  area,  are  making  tremendous  progress  af  I  am  sure 
other  areas  of  your  State  are  likewise  making  progress.  We  thank  you 
for  teaching  us,  for  advising  us.  e  iimn«.  you 

in  behalf  nfVP  ^?  y^''-  ^  ^^n^d  to  express,  however, 

Inn  ^  I*  ^  ^^u**®  .«'mmittee,  our  deep  and  sincere  thanks  for 
your  courtesy,  your  hospitality,  and  above  all  for  your  willingness  tJ 
share  your  thoughts  with  us  today.  ^  fc,»«s>i>  to 

worrp„rlv?i  ^u"'''  Development  Subcommittee  started  to 

tL  r^"-'  '''^  ^''^^         concerned  about  national  growth. 

IpfJ  f(  f  ™  T  ^^a""^  o"r  Nation  are  many  and  difficult.  People  have 
left  tU  countryside,  pouring  into  the  major  metropolitan  areas,  so 
the  {^ui^l  cp»H««cit^  has  become  poor  and  the  big  city  has  beSme 

Tntt'^r^f'^t'^^^?^  services VhiL  ti^n^ 

to  keep  taxes  at  reasonable  levels.  ".v'"f, 

„„?"p  P^P^^  located  in  increasing  numbers  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coast  areas  and  the  gulf  and  the  Great  Lakes.  What  is 

Tr  counLy.  and  rural  areas  «? 

npSo?  fK^^^^l""  flu  ^^"'■^'-'^  have  shown  that  industry  can  be  dis- 
Tr  u  A  the  country-that  it  doesn't  need  to  locate  only 

around  the  big  population  centers.  ^ 

The  South  has  proved  that  hometown  initiative  with  a  rea.soimble 
anftunt  of  Government  action  can  turn  things  around,  makinir  renewed 
areas  out  of  depressed  areas.  , 

Oiir  trip  this  niorning  to  Decatur  was  a  visit  to  one  of  these  success 
stones.  During  the  1930"s,  the  15  counties  in  the  Tennessee  River 
l.U^l  ""^r^u  flfpiossed  one-crop  economy.  There  was  chronic 

malaria.  These  factors  combined  with  a  national  depression  didn't 
Icavo  much  room  for  hope.  ^ 

Then  the  TVA  came.  But  it  didn't  come  offering  to  solve  all  of  the 
prob  ems  of  the  people  of  northern  Alabama,  bi.L  rather  offering 
people  a  chance  to  help  themselves.  ^ 

The  men  of  TVA  didn't  offer  an  iiidu.strial  boom,  but  instead  they 
began  with  a  plan  to  conquer  the  malaria  and  to  diversify  the  economy 
of  the  15  counties  and  they  began  by  emphasizing  the  economic  welf- 
beirtg  of  agriculture. 

fn?l*  ^'^'l^?      the  work,  and  this  is  what  it  is  going 

to  take._  The  15  counties  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  plan  together 
for  their  mutual  development,  because  they  know  that  togethe?  they 
can  accomplish  what  they  cannot  do  separately.  They  knSx  that 
what  s  good  for  one  county  is  good  for  all  of  them.       ^  A 
The  people  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  have  ,)nt  it  all  toge^" 
The^  industry  canie.  Growth  atid  progress  came,  and  it  was  all' 
^ff    A  of  government  assistance  incentives  that°«ere 

offered,  but  not  imposed. on  local  people.  But  again,  the' real  wbrk 
was  done  by  folks  at  the  grassroots  with  vision :  people  unwH  inTjo 
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accept  the  status  quo;  people  who  cared  enough  about  their  home- 
towns and  counties  to  make  certain  that  they  would  grow  and  prosper. 

Now  what  werteed  are  more  success  stories  like  the  one  in  Decatur- 
Huntsville.  We  iiope  sincerely  that  the  consolidated  farm  and  rural 
development  bill  our  committee  introduced  yesterday  will  go  a  long 
wav  toward  making  more  success  stories. 

ft  will  provide  loan  money  for  the  enormous  capital  needs  of  rural 
communities,  and  it  will  give  American  industry  incentives  to  develop 
in  areas  of  our  country  with  few^er  than  35,000  people. 

You  will  be  hearing  more  about  this  legislation  as  it  makes  its  way 
through  the  Congress.  Your  own  Senator  Jim  Allen  is  one  of  the 
cosponsors.  I  hope  the  people  of  Alabama  will  join  in  encouraging 
its  adoption.  I  believe  it  is  the  cornerstone  for  a  balanced  national 
growth  policy  for  our  Xation.  It  will  not  only  encourage  people  to 
remain  m  small-town  America,  but  permit  many  who  have  had  to 
leave  an  opportunity  to  return  to  where  their  families  and  friends  are. 

It  is  legislation  which  I  believe  persons  of  a.iy  political  persuasion 
<?an  support,  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 

This  is  the  second  field  hearing  held  by  this  subcommittee.  Our 
first  was  in  early  May  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 
M>  were  privileged  to  hear  from  the  Governors  of  both  of  those 
States  *during  the  course  of  our  liearings,  and  we  are  pleased  that 
today  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of\jovernor  George 
C.  Wallace  of  Alabama.  On  behalf  of  the  subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  for  his  hospitality  and 
for  his  interest  and  participation  in  our  work. 

With  that,  let  us  begin  our  formal  hearings.  Do  any  of  Our  other 
Senators  have  comments  they  wish  to  make?  /\ 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  may  I  present  my  friend.  Senator  Allen, 
that  he  may  have  something  to  say  to  his  home  State  folks.  I  know 
that  he  wants  to  say  something.  [Applause,] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  B.  ALLEN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

Senator  Allen'.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaiman.  I  do  appficiate  so 
very  niuch  this  opportunity  we  have  on  tl/3  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee to  come  to  Alabama,  to  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  liter- 
allyi  come  home,  because  right  here  in  this  chamber  is  where  I  first 
entered  public  service  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
from  Etowah  Coimty, 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  ver^  first  time  that  a  committee  from  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  met  in  Alabama,  ah  historic  State  .capitol,  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  truly  a  step  forward  bringing  government  closer 
to  the  people.  This  is  trul;^  an  historic  chamber,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee. 

Actually,  this  chamber  has  been  serving  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  government  longer  than  the  House  of  Representatives  Cham- 
ber in  the  Nation's  Capitol  or  the  Senate  Chamber  because  this 
chamber  was  occupied  around  1846  as  the  chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  and  it  was  not  until 
1859  that  we  occupied  our  present  quarters  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
in  Washington. 
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So,  some  12U  decades  of  histor>'  look  down  on  us  at  this  time.  And 
this  committee  doesn*t  come  to  Alabama  to  harass  our  people.  It  doesn't 
come  to  investigate  any  of  our  citizens.  And  it  doesn't  seek  to  force 
compliance  with  any  bureaucratic  decrees  or  edicts,  and  it  doesn't 
seek  to  discriminate  against  any  of  our  people.  It  simply  is  seeking  to 
help  provide  a  bettpr  lot  for  all  of  onr  people,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is 
in  that  context  and  in  that  light  that  we  welcome  this  committee  to  this 
historic  chamber. 

Mr.  Chaii  nian;  I  believe  that  you  liave  already  presented  the  othor 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  but  we  are  so  honored  to  have  Senator 
Herman  Talmadge,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  the  mother  committee  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural 
Development,  and  as  I  said  in  Decatur,  we  in  Alabama  regard  Senator 
Talmadge  as  a  third  Alabama  Senator  because  he  thinks  like  we  do  in 
Albaina  and  he  is  always  wording  for  the  economic  development  of  oui* 
section  of  the  country.  So  w^are  proud  to  have  him  in  our  State  and 
honored  at  this  occasion. 

We  are  certainly  happ;v'  to  liave  Senator  Carl  Curtis,  of  Xebra.ska, 
also  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  of  this  subcommittee, 
certainly  one  of  tlie  outstanding  Members  of  the  l^.S.  i^enate.  We  arc 
so  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  you  come  to  Alabama  to  visit  our 
people  in  this  capacity,  because  IJiave  noted  with  great  pleasure  and 
interest  the  dedication  that  you  have  given  to  the  task  of  the  vrork  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  rural  development,  seeing  as  you  do  that  if  we 
can  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  rural  America  that  We  can  ^Ive  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  entire  Nation. 

We  feel  that  we  in  Alabama  nee<i  a  ]^etter  balance  between  agricul- 
tuvv  and  industry.  We  need  more  job  opportunities,  and  that  need  is 
certainly  prevalent  throughout  the  entire  Nation.  And  we  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  that  the  people  of  Alabama  caimot  only 
outline  or  pinpoint  or  point  out  to  the  subcommittee  some  of  the  prob- 
lem areas,  we  believe  that  our  people  and  our  leaders,  some  of  whom 
you  have  hoard  in  Decatur  and  others  that  you  will  hear  at  this  time 
and  others  who  will  put  their  testimony  in  the  record,  that  we  have 
some  of  the  solutions. 

r  know  the  subcommittee  is  going  to  enjoy  hearing  from  the  Ala- 
bama witness  who  will  testify  and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of 
talking  to  my  homefolks  on  this  occasion. 

Thank  you  verv'  much.  [Applause.] 

(rovernor  Wam.ack.  Thank  von. 

Senator  At.t,kv.  Thank  you.  t Applause.] 

Senator  IIt^mpftrky.  Thank  you.  Governor.  [Applause.] 

Now  I  would  like  to  have  Senator  Talmadge  make  a  comment  if  he 
won  hi  like  to. 

S(»nator  Talm aix^e.  Afr.  Chairman,  Governor  Wallace,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  T  think  Senator  numphrey  and  Senator  Allen  have  statecl 
the  views  of  all  members  of  this  coinmittee.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expre.ssing  our  deep  appreciation  to  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  for  their  generous  hospitality  and  lovely  luncheon  and  the 
liospitality  we  have  received  from  the  great  Stat^  of  Alabama. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Applau.se.] 

Senator  Humpiirry.  Senator  Curtis? 
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Senator  Cuims.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  time  for  a  state- 
ment. I  merely  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  shown 
here  by  Governor  Wallace  and  all  you  fine  people  and  we  are  anxious 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  tliis  conmiittee.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Humphrey.  This  is  the  second  of  our  field  hearings.  We 
plan,  for  yoijr  information,  to  have  approximately  10  in  different 
parts  of  our  country.  Our  first  was  in  the  early  part  of  Mnj  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  at  Sioux  City  and 
Vermilion.  » 

At  that  time  we  were  privileged  to  hear  from  a  numljer  of  witnesses 
from  the  Midwest  and  among  those  witnesses  were  the  Governors  of 
the  respeotive  States,  the  Governor  of  Iowa  and  the  Governor  of 
South  Dara^a.  Today  we  are  pleased  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  exper- 
ience and/f  the  insight  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and 
we  are  gf^teful  for  his  presence  and  for  his  willingness  to  come  to  us 
and  share  his  information  and  knowledge  a])Out  the  problems  of  his 
State  and  his  hopes  and  his  vision  for  its  future. 

Governor,  without  any  further  ado — may  I  first  say  that  we  will  in- 
clude in  the  record  those  statements  which  were  made  tliis  mornings 
at  Decatur  so  that  the  record  of  this  hearing  will  be  complete  in  the 
State  of  Alabama — and  at  this  point  we  welcome  you  tcJ^is  table, 
Governor.  [Applause  and  standing  ovation.]  ' 

STATEMEST  OF  HON,  GEOKGE  C.  WALLACE,  GOVERNOR,  STATE  OP 

ALABAMA,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA, 

*• 

Govenior  WaijixAce.  Seiiator  Humphrey^  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
and  the  membei'l  of  this  committee  here  in  our  State.  As  you  know, 
we  ai*e  happy  to  have  any  of  you  here  at  any  time  and  especially  you 
who  belong  to  the  U.S.  iSenate  and  belong  to  this  committee. 

I  might  say  in  the  l)eginnihg  that  I  don't  know  whether  yon  met 
President  Nixon  at  the  airport — lie  just  left  Alabama — and  we  are 
^\iul  to  have  you  in  Ahibanui  also  ana  you  know  I  liave  known  you  a* 
long  time  and  have  had  the  ph^asure  of  visiting  your  liome  in  Waverly, 
Minn.  Wo  enjoyed  the  hospitality  extended  to  all  of  ns  there  by  your 
tine  family.  We  are  happV*  to  have  von  in  this  State;  aI<o  Seiiatc^r 
Curtis,  of  Xebmska,  and  Senator  Talniadge,  of  Georgia,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  our  distinguished  Senator,  Senator  Allen. 

I  was  raised  in  a  mral  se/?tion  of^^this  State  and  back  in  tlie  days 
inniiediately  after  the  depression  when  all  p<?ople  in  our  region  of 
the  country  were  prond  but  poor.  So  when  we  talk  about  poverty 
'these  days,  I  have  lived  in  it.  experienced  it,  as  many  of,  t]ii.s  genera 
tion  have  not.  I  saw  the  rural  area  of  niy  county  at  that  time,  4<V)()() 
jxopulation,  now  reduced  to  22,000  popuhitioii  even  thonirh  its  pvodiic- 
tivity  remains  high.  The  income  is  higher  but  the  ])eople  have  left  to 
go  the  urban  renters  of  our  country,  either  in  Alabama  or  many  to 
tlyrmstem  seal)oard,  the  Angeles  ai-ea,  or  the  Gi-eat  K'dces  re/rion 
rliere  a  great  i>ortion  of  the  population  happens  to  be  cx)nfined  tii  (his 
time. 

T  would  thank  Senator  Curtis  who  have  Iwn  a  longi  inie  suppoittM- 
of  tax-free  bonds  for  industry.  Tn  this  Stat«,  we  too  tr\  to  balance 
off  our  agricultural  and  industry.  Tliis'has  been  fine  legislation  as  far 
as  this  State  Is  con<x»med. 
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Xow,  my  pro[)aio(l  loniarks,  and  I  will  try  to  hurry  ixs  I  reco^iize 
the  time  element  involved  wliile  I  nrive  you  tlie  Ijenofit  of  my  wisdom 
on  those  matters  [laughter  and  applause] — we  have  a  great  sense  of 
humor  liore  in  this  Alabama. 

Senator  Humphiu^:y.  Vei^  similar  to  Minnesota. 

(Tovei-noi-  Wall.u^k.  Vou  ha\  e  a  great  sense  of  humor  yourself,  Sen- 
iitoi-.  We  are  n^lad  to  have  vou,  but  it  was  cold  when  I  was  in  Minnesota 
in  \\m  in  Duluth. 

(rentlemeu,  you  have  in  your  possession  my  detailed  testimony  out- 
lining some  of  the  problem  areiis  facing  rural  .\jnerica. 

Basically,  I  liave  pointed  to  nine  critical  factors  wliich  I  feel  we 
must  work  to  bring  about,  and  I  have  suggested  some  methods  with 
whu'h  to  work.  Tlie  nine  areas  are  as  follows:  (1)  more  and  better 
employment  opportunities;  (2)  ample  and  adequate  liousing;  im- 
proved public  facilities  and  services,  Sx^nitai^  water  and  sewage  facil- 
ities; (4)  i>oliceand  fire  prot^tion ;  (5)  streets;  (6)  utilities;  (7)  ed- 
ucation and  health-deliveiy  assistance;  (8)  recreational  and  cultural 
tiu'ihties  and  services;  and  (0)  relief  for  our  textile  industry  from 
ioitMgn  imports  which  have  forced  the  closing  of  08  textile  mills  in 
the  Soutli  and  Northeast  since  January  1, 1969. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  want  to  embark  upon  any  protectionist 
taritf  war  in  this  country  tliat  might  be  reciprocated  in  other  parts  of 
le  world ;  basicallv  we  arc  for  free  trade  but  we  do  feel  there  are  some 
places,  industries,  that  the  taxpayers  of  tiiis  country  rehabilitated  after 
World  War  II  that  are  today  costing  the  jobs  of  manv  thousands  of 
A  labamans  and  othei-s  in  the  Southeast. 

We  understand,  of  course,  this  does  applv  to  mavbe  that  area  of  steel 
and  of  shoes,  and  so  forth,  and  I  say  this'in  logard  to  rural  America 
because,  we  are  in  the  heart  of  rural  America.  Most  of  the  textile  mills 
are  located  in  wliat  we  call  rural  America.  Tliose  people  who  have  been 
forced  from  the  farms  because  of  mechanized  farming  and  because  of 
the  acreage  controls  of  many  of  our  farm  nrograms,  have  gone  into  in- 
dustrial activities  and  many  are  in  the  textile  industry.  They  live  in 
the  rural  areas  and  confines  of  Alabama,  and  so  wlien  we  have  a  prob- 
lem of  this  sort,  it  actually  atFeets  rural  America  and  not  just  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  but  it  affects  people  in  the  rural  areas  of  Alabama. 

We  need  these  programs  which  are  mostly  monetary  but  :ve  are  also 
looking  for  nonmonetary  syst^ims  which  lestore  the  confidence  of  our 
l)eople  and  benefit  all  concerned. 

Of  course,  what  I  am  going  to  outline  to  this  committee  comes  from 
the  heartland  of  rui  al  America  but  applies  to  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  comitr} . 

I  am  confident  that  this  committee  is  deeply  concerned  about  p-  ^b- 
leins  facing  the  rural  poor  and  hfe  a  genuine  desire  to  really  do  some- 
thing constructive  and  positive  to  help. 

ifiiny  of  the  solutions  offered  before  this  committee  are  not  new. 
Many  of  them  have  been  used  before  and  liave  served  the  people  of 
America  badly.  The  answer  certainly  cannot  be  to  raise  taxes  and 
dump  more  unf rec  "free  Washington  f unds^'  into  various  Federal  pro- 
giains  whose  predecessors  are  mostly  total  failures. 

The  thing  that  is  killing  rural  folk  financially  is  the  same  thing 
that  IS  dragging  the  working  man  under  in  the  city.  The  real  culprit  is 
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our  oppressive  tax  structure  and  the  resulting  burden  on  the  middle 
class.  Most  Americans  have  no  conception  of  just  how  much  of  the  tax 
burden  they  are  actually  bearing.  They  only  see  the  visible  taxes  they 
pay,  but  the  biggest  part  of  the  tax  iceberg  is  hidden  from  the  view  of 
the  taxpayers.  For  example,  a  loaf  of  bread  contains  hundreds  of  hid- 
den taxes  paid  by  the  store,  the  baker,  the  farmer,  and  everyone  who 
has  a  hana  in  putting  the  loaf  of  bread  on  the  grocer's  shelf  and  on 
the  consumer's  table.  Cut  taxes  and  you  cut  the  cost  of  bread  to  the 
consumer.  . 

The  average  working  man,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  led  to  believe  that  he  is 
paying  only  about  20  percent  of  his  hicome  in  taxes,  but,  as  economist 
Sylvia  Porter  tells  us,  the  typical  worker  is  now  in  nearly  a  50-percent 
tax  bracket,  and  that  goes  for  rural  America,  if  all  taxes  are  considered. 

According  to  the  National  Tax  Foundation,  the  typical  American 
works  from  January  1  to  May  19  each  year — that  goes  for  the  rural 
American  also — just  to  pay  his  taxes.  Included  in  these  average  Amer- 
icans are  the  rural  residents  with  whom  this  committee  is  concerned. 

However,  there  are  many  untypical  Americans  who  don't  pay  50 
percent  of  their  incomes  in  taxes,  like  the  average  workingman  ac- 
tually does.  In  fact,  they  pay  hardly  any  taxes  at  all.  These  include 
people  who  set  up  gigantic  foundations  merely  to  provide  a  tax  shelter 
for  the  wealthy  few  who  spend  so  much  of  their  time  shedding  croco- 
dile tears  over  our  less  fortunate  citizens  as  they  exploit  them  tor  their 
own  political  advantage.  These  people  of  the  superrich  elite  keep 
their  own  family  funds  safely  hiaden  from  the  tax  collector  in  their 
myriad  of  family  foundations  and  trusts.  If  this  committee — and  I 
am  sui-e  it  does  want  to  help  the  poor,  the  workingman,  and  the  rural 
poor,  it  will  recommend  tnat  the  exemptions  now  allowed  to  these 
foundations  be  eliminated  and  they  be  required  to  pay  the  taxes  for 
all  of  the  sl^ending  programs  they  advocate.  If  tliose  people  carried 
the  same  share  of  tlie  taxload  as  the  working  class,  we  could  then  cut 
taxes  on  everyone  and  this  would  be  of  genuine  help  to  rural  people. 
I  can  foresee  that  this  proposal  pi-obably  will  have  a  tougli  time  be- 
cause it  really  doesn't  create  any  more  buimus.  I  feel  that  tlie  founda- 
tions issue — and  I  am  talking  about  the  Fords  and  the  Mellons  and 
the  Camegies  and  the  Rockefellers— is  going  to  be  a  prime  issue  from 
now  Oft  in  this  country.  The  sutxirelite  rich  are  today  financing  sub- 
versive groups  in  this  country,  and  that  is  documented  without  my 
having  to  point  it  out. 

Every  Senator  here  knows  what  I  am  talking  about,  I  am  sui*e. 
Xhey — the  foundations — get  by  scot  free  and  today  that  is  compress- 
ing the  middle  class,  rural  American  almost  to  death  e<*onomically. 

Certainly  many  foundations  provide  real  services  of  a  charitable 
nature,  but  here  we  are  talking  about  foundations  whose  major  activi- 
ties ai-e  really  political  and  ideological  rather  than  charitable  or  edu- 
cational. These  foundations  have  been  a  sacred  cow  in  this  country 
for  far  too  long.  Money  hidden  in  them  is  used  to  promote  an  all- 
powerful  Federal  Government  which  these  people  would  like  to  con- 
trol financially.  I  also  say,  as  I  try  to  hurry  along  here  for  I  know 
your  time  situation  and  we  have  many  witnesses,  that  these  founda- 
tions are  financing  the  revolutionaries  in  the  streets  who  want  to 
destroy  this  country.  I  have  that  documepted,  and  it  has  also  been 
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documented  in  the  Con^rross.  Why  do  they  do  this?  I  don't  know  why 
they  do  it  necessarily,  but  the  terror  in  the  stiwts  is  used  as  an  excuse 
sometimes  to  increase  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Grovemment  and  in- 
crease political  power  of  the  owners  and  dinn^^tors  of  these  tax-exempt 
foundations  ana  their  po\vor-<jraspin<i:  collea^jues. 

Middle  America  is  caufjht  ill  a  V ISC  lx*t ween  the  bomb- throw i ng 
radicals  in  the  street*  and  the  silk-stocking  radicals  with  their  founda- 
tions. It  is  a  big  con  pame  which  is  victimizinir  all  Americans  and  it 
is  alK>iit  time  someone  blew  the  whistJe  on  it. 

I  might  say  briefly  here  that  I  intend  to  file  a  suit,  and  I  hope  the 
menilx^rs  of  this  committee  mi<!:ht  consider  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
rural  America  that  coinmercial  pioperty  owned  by  the  foundations 
and  churches  toil^w  be  taxed.  Rural  pe^ople  am  havinof  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  what  is  lost  in  the  tax-exempt  status  of  commercial  property 
for  ch  11 IX* lies.  My  own  (»hu!'ch  owns  much  pro})ei1;y  that  is  tax-exempt, 
makin<T  niy  taxes  hio^hor.  This  makes  the  taxes  of  rural  America 
hi^rher.  When  the  Kockefellei^  <.'et  their  tax  status  throu^rh  the  <^>>u- 
iri-e.ss  as  they  ^ot  it  back  when  the  income  tax  wjis  nasse<l,  rural  Amer- 
ican and  midille,  urban  American  l)e<ran  pay  in":  the  difference,  and  I 
frankly  think  the  Conorress  of  the  rnited 'States  oii<rht  to  help  the 
rural  }Kx>r,  the  rural  American,  and  the  urban  poor  to  stop,  in  effcv-t, 
sul>si(li/in^  these  foundations  with  their  multibillions  and  multihun- 
dre<ls  of  million  of  dollai-s.  I  know  some  of  the  chuivbes — and  I  am 
not  talkinn:  about  sill  the  churches  Init  rural  America  is  payinjr  pai-t  of 
this  hill — in  sul>sidize(l  crrants  to  An<rela  Davis,  an  avowed  'Communist. 
Churches  with  tax-exempt  status  do  that,  and  should  not  l)e  allowtnl 
a  tax  exemption. 

1  am  not  <roinnr  to  bother  you  at  all  with  the  documentation  of  these 
things  hut  they  are  true,  anil  we  in  rural  Anu^rica  hope  some  day  that 
the  (  V)n<rress  is  <roinir  to  ^i  ve  us  some  ivlief. 

I  was  <roin^'  to  talk  about  the  income  tax  sy^'Uun.  It  is  regressive. 

We  are  .ii:oin»r  to  file  a  suit  in  July  of  this  year  in  ili"  Supreme  Cxuirt 
of  the  Ignited  State\s.  We  aiv  <roinn:  to  ask  t'hem  to  d(H»lare  unconstitu- 
tional the  tax-exempt  status  of  foundations,  and  commercial  profxuty 
owne<l  by  churches.  We  are  not  talkin<r  al>out  hospitals  and  we  are  not 
talkin<r  al>out  church  buildings.  We  are  not  talkin^i:  about  schools.  We 
are  talking  about  coimnercial  property.  And  that  does  tie  in  witli  my 
judirnient  in  the  nritter  of  rural  America  and  we  are  <:^o\n<r  to  <r\\i^ 
the  Su]>reme  Couit  a  chance  to  vote  .some  of  this  lil>erality  towjird 
the  working":  "^nn  in  rliis  country — niral  and  urban.  We'll  see  if  they 
want  to  bus  some  of  the  foundations'  money  into  tlie  Ti-easnry  of  the 
(♦ountry  as  much  as  tlicy  would  like  to  bus  schcK)l  children  in  the  coun- 
try. [Lau^rhter  and  applause.] 

Rural  Americans  are  freedom-lovintr  people  and  they  believe  in 
the  principles  of  Thomas  JefTei^son.  T  have  that  in  my  written  testi- 
mony. I  am  not  iroiufr  to  dwell  on  it  because  we  know  tHat  rural  Amer- 
i<^a  has  provided  its  ^rreat  sources  of  strencrth  to  the  founding  of  this 
country^  all  the  way  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  on  down.  They  are 
a  de(*ply  reli<rious  people,  as  you  know. 

Xow,  T  have  recommendations,  frankly,  re<rardin(T  pro<rrams  |>end- 
\n<r  in  the  Con<ri*ess  and  I  see  where  you  <rentlemen  introduced  your- 
selves a  bill  yesterday  that  in  my  jU(l<rment  probably  will  carry  out 
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some  of  the  requests  that  I  inuke  and  othen  members  of  this  com- 
mittee make.  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  by  giving  you  a.11  the  details 
about  our  feelings  regarding  the  Federal  Home  Administration  and 
so  forth; ^because  they  arc  there  and  1  have  them  filed  for  the  roc<>rd. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  time,  1  am  ^oin^  to  file  it  with  you  and 
let  you  gentlemen  read  it  if  you  have  time  instead  of  rehai?iung  all 
the  testimony  that  is  in  my  file. 

I  do  have  a  brief  synopsis  here  but  I  am  going  to  pass  over  some  of 
it.  1  might  say  that  had  we  arrived  here  on  time  I  would  go  through  • 
it ;  but  1  imderstand  the  time. 

I  know  you  will  probably  say,  well,  you,  Wallace,  had  to  get  into  ^ 
this,  but  public  education  is  of  interest  to  rurat  America  and  we  be- 
lieve in  quality  education  of  our  children.  But,  in  rural  Alabama  todny 
we  have  1,700,000  of  our  people  actually  classified  as  rural,  living  in 
the  rural  towns  and  small  comnuinities.  We  find  today  that  we  have 
chatoic  conditions  in  the  run*l  s(*liools  of  America.  They  are  bussing 
little  children  r>0  miles  a  day  to  si'hool ;  closing  rural  schools  and  trans- 
porting children  l>ack  and  forth, 

I  know  this  committee  might  say  that  we  should  be  talking  about 
income  for  farmers  and  that  is  of  intei'est  and  I  have  measures  tluit 
1  have  reconimeiuled  in  that  regard,  but  I  would  say  that  the  financial 
burden  placed  on  us  by  HKW  a.ul  the  Federal  courts  have  caust^d  us 
to  dose  $53  million  worth  of  s<'lu)ol  facilities.  We  spend  $400,000  per 
year  to  transport  students  aii<l  we  have  got  to  have  an  additional 
$11)  million  to  provide  additional  facilities  to  relieve  oveix'rowded 
conditions  which  have  been  created  by  HKW  and  the  couits. 

Our  sch(K>ls  actually  have  l)e<'onie,  in  many  places,  like  the  schools 
in  other  pai-ts  of  our  country  where  they  can*  haixlly  operate.  We  find 
today  that  rural  children  are  trausjyorted  backward  and  forward  to 
kingdom  come,  and  fnuikly  we  would  like  for  vou  to  carry  this  mes- 
sage back  to  Washington;  we  accept  many  of  these  things  iHij^t^T^"^ 
we  have  to  accept  theuu  We  are  law  abiding  and  we  want  to'tl^^  what 
the  law  calls  for,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  like  to  work  toward  try- 
ing to  get  some  mo<leration  and  restraint  from  those  who  impose  these 
conditicms  upon  rural  America. 

We  also  feel  that  is  nci  eSvSary  foi-  rural  America  to  ])rovide  sewage 
and  water  sy.stems  that  will  induce  industry.  If  we  are  to  solve  tiie 
problems  creafed  by  a  liigh  coiicnitratiou  of  ])o])uIation  of  in  the  big 
<-ities.  Our  legislature  in  liUT  started  out  in  providing  a  tnide  scIkk)! 
program  by  wliich  we  could  train  people  in  tlie  rural  areas  to  remain 
home^ind  work  industrially.  We  e.xpaiuled  that  program  in  V.)iV.\  to 
wliei-e  we  now  liave  a  system  that  we  talked  al)out  many  years  ago. 
We  know  that  if  anybmly  moves  to  the  cities,  we  are  going  t<>  have 
e<'onomic-  and  social  problems,  and  we  have  them  today.  I  have  advo- 
cated, and  1  think  you,  >fr.  Chainnan,  advocated  in  lOOS  that  we 
induce  industry  by  incentives,  taxwisc,  to  i)ring  their  bnmch  plants 
to  the  br'oa  J  expanses  of  Alabama  in  Anierica.  If  everybody  continues 
to  stack  on  top  of  one  another  in  the  Kast.  Great  Lakes,  and  Farwe.st 
regions,  we  arc  going  to  have  social  and  economic  problems  oomjwund- 
ed.  I  hope  that  the  C*migress  will  do  what  is  necessary  in  the  matter 
of  offering  incentives  to  an  industry  to  build  its  branch  plants  in  the 
broad  expanses  of  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  and  Ohio  and  Alabama 
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be<'au,se  wo  must  sustain  aii(T  sto[)  tlie  Joss  jl  population  in  the  rural 
areas.  Wliether  people  remain  on  the  fan.^-  ^vill  depend  on  our 

ability  to  induce  them  to  itMuaiu  on  the  farms.  We  cannot  tolerate  a 
system  like  this  in  . our  country  which  ^vill  burden  us  down  in  some 
instances  if  we  don't,  without  proper  i)lannintr,  slop  the  rrrowth  of 
larcre  cities  at  an  abnormal  rate. 

We  advocated  that  >ouw  of  the  poveii:y  proorram  money  tliat  is  heiu^ 
used  could  Ik?  best  used  to  build  a  system  of  technical  schools  working 
in  conjunction  with  manacrement  and  labor  toward  training  rural  Ala- 
bamans and  rural  poor  to  take  their  places  in  industry. 

1  miofht  say,  ^fr.  Ch.airman,  that  I  really  did  hurry  because  I  am 
conscious  of  the  time  and  I  don't  usuully  talk  this  fast. 

There  are  other  folks  out  here  that  want  to  ^rive  you  testiniony  and 
I  want  to  tiA]  you  and  the  irroup  assembled  here  that  1  hare  file(l  with 
the  ''omniittee  some  dehnite  reconu.nciulations  about  P^armers  Home 
Administration,  about  aid  to  the  rural  areas  and  se\>-age  and  water 
sy>t''ms  and  otherwise  iis  far  as  farm  programs  are  concerned. 

r  want  tiy  let's  see  if  tliere  is  auA-thinor  olsc  good  I  can  say  here. 
Just  a  minute  |  lau<rhter  ami  applause]. 

Tliere  is  one  other  thing  rural  America  and  rural  Alabama  has  a 
gn'at  number  of  elderly  people  and,  the  blind  and  aid  to  handicapr>e<l 
is  not  confined  to  the  urban  centeis  of  our  country.  Recently  the  Con- 
gress gave  a  Social  Securitv  increase  and  as  a  result  of  certain  Federal 
regulations  that  increase  had  to  be  taken  into  account  by  our  State 
departments  of  pension  and  securities  when  we  put  the  increase  into 
etTect. 

T  believe  Senator  Howard  Cannon  from  Xevada  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Congress  that  provides  that  recipients  of  old  age  and  aid 
to  the  blind,  et  cetera,  are  not  to  be  penalized  because  of  any  future 
increases  in  Social  Security.  That  is  Senate  bill  ISOT.  I  ho[K^  you  in 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  piiSR  it  because  many  hardslrips  have  bcim 
])rou<rht  to  these  people  through  recent  action.  That  is  another  recom- 
mendation I  hojH}  you  carry  back.  The  legislature  of  this  State  will 
ba(^k  me  lOf)  percent  on  that. 

Anvwav,  thank  yon  for  listening  to  me  and  I  Icnow  you  want  to 
get  (m  witii  the  other  M'itnesses  unless  you  have  some  question  you 
think  I  can't  answer.  [Laughter.] 

And  I  probably  can't,  [Applause.] 

That  is  my  nunority  support  in  the  legislature.  [Lauirhter.] 

]\\\t  anyway,  Senator,  1  do  want  to  say  that  we  folks  in  Alabama 
are  conc^erned  about  taxation,  concerned  alK)ut  loss  of  ]>opulation  in 
the  rut'al  amas,  concerned  about  our  sch.ools  and  it  atTects  rural  people 
of  Alabama,  Ceorgia,  and  throughout  the  country. 

SiMiator.  thank  you  for  l>eing  here.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  in 
Alabama.  Wc  hope  you  will  come  back  to  see  us. 

(The  remainder  of  Governor  Wallaces  summary  statement  is  as 
follows :) 

SxfMMABY  Statement  of  Governor  Wallace 

SoTT^  of  the  churches  of  this  country  are  involved  in  financing  the  activities 
of  av<^\<'od  revolutionaries.  J\ist  as  the  tax  free  foundation  gimmick  should  be 
t^'ikeii  away  fnmi  the  silk  stocking  socialists,  so  should  churches  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  businesses  and  i»roy>ertios  (other  than  church  building,  hospitals 
and  schools),  which  they  own.  Make  no  mistake  here — we  positively  do  not 
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a(lv(>oate  taxing  the  church  buildings  in  which  people  meet  to  worship,  but  it  is 
onlv  right  that  a  church  which  owns  a  supermarket  should  have  to  P«y  the 
same  taxes  as  any  other  store  owner.  This,  too.  would  relieve  the  tox  burden 
on  the  rural  poor.  It  would  also  reduce  the  funds  available  to  the  ultra-Ubera  s 
who  have  gained  control  of  the  hierarchy  of  some  of  our  churches.  There  is 
no  r«i9on  that  rural  taxpayers  should  have  to  subsidize  grants  from  cb^rches  for 
the  defense  of  avowed  black  jmnther  and  communist,  Ang^a  Dnvis.  (Certainly 
the  Adu  will  provide  her  with  all  the  legal  services  she  could  possibly  need  or  is 

speak  not  only  for  rural  America,  but  I  speak  also  for  that  long  line  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who,  in  darkness  and  despair,  have  borne  the  labors  of  the 
humnn  rn<v  who  t^jind  today  with  arms  out-stretched  In  mute  appeal  to  this 
coanmlttoe  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  seeking  a  major  overhaul  of  the  federal 
income  tax  law  which  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  most  regressive  tax  system 
€\er  devi.stHl/'  bv  recommending  to  Congress  that  the  tax  free  status  of  founda- 
tions who  use  their  money  to  promote  political  causes  and  provoke  revolution 
in  the  strt>ets  be  completely  stripped  of  their  tax  exemptions. 

In  lulrtition,  the  business  investments  of  churches  should  be  subjected  to  the 
iiixtuv  taxes  as  are  Diled  on  the  small  businessman. 

X<Av,  r\irai  Aiiierlca  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  growth  of  this  nation  from 
a  ^iu'aU  and  weak  confederation  of  states  to  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation 
Oh  earth.  _^  ^  ,     ^  » 

Uiiral  Amerlrans  are  fre^^doni  loving  people.  They  strongly  believe  in  the  prln- 
ci\>W^  expn'S^^(^l  by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  said.  "The  government  that  governs 
U'-r  is  that  p<ivernment  which  governs  least"  The  people  of  rural  America  are 
an  industrious  and  s^'lf-rellant  people  who  believe  that  the  govemmeiit  In  Wash- 
in;:tnn  tlielr  servant  and  not  their  master.  The  fundamental  principles  of  free- 
d  mi  <fn  which  our  nation  was  founded  were  nurtured  in  the  soli  of  rural  America. 
Thr  funtlan](»ntal  principles  of  our  government,  which  were  developed  by  these 
ptMti-ie  and  expn^ssed  in  the  t'nited  States  Constitution,  gave  the  world  a  govern- 
uient  of  law  rather  than  men,  that  has  been  long  admired  and  respected  by  the 
pt  nf  the  world.  Men  of  rural  America,  such  as  Thomas  Jefiferson,  Henry  Clay. 
J,  (*  Calhoun,  Oscar  AV.  Tnderwood,  John  Hollls  Bankhead,  and  Richard 
Itu--*-!!,  workt^i  long  and  tirelessly  to  give  our  people  a  government  which 
would  prole^»t,  ratht-r  than  destroy,  the  rights  of  tiie  individual  which  are  cher- 
lshe<l  ^o  (iearlv  hy  all  Anierlc^ans. 

Son>,  and  dt'nj^hters  of  rural  Amerk^  have  fought  our  Nation's  enemies  in 
ev.  rv  battle  from  Ix>xington  In  1775  to  those  battles  now  l>elng  fought  In  Vietnam. 
(^nln^IeH^  thousands  of  these  men  gave  their  very  lives  so  that  you  and  I  might 
rot.rinue  to  uve  In  a  free  America.  ^    ^  ^ 

The  T»eople  of  rural  America  are  deeply  religious  people.  They  pray  to  God 
aiui  a-k  n\<  divine  g]il<lance  in  their  daily  activities.  They  teach  their  children 
to  prav  to  Ci(k1  as  their  parents  taught  them  to  do. 

H\:rA\  Anierii-ans  arc  an  industrious  people.  They  realize  the  value  and  Im- 
p<>rr.«nc(^  of  hard  w(^rk.  They  leariH'd  long  ago  that  you  can't  get  something  for 
iinlhing 

Ti  <•  iMM.ph^  (»f  rural  America  are  an  honest  and  moral  people.  They  cherish  and 
\  r»-^*.  fri'  juNhip-'  wita  t!u'ir  neighlK)r3  anu  fellowman.  They  highly  value  their 
fa;.  :ly  lif*-  Crime  rates  are  much  lower  In  rural  America  than  In  the  rest  of  the 
(  n»w.'  ry  1  )..pc  iH'ddlers  and  pornography  pushers  don't  find  much  of  a  market  for 
tlu  tr  dirtv  wares  anions  tho^e  iK»ople. 

I.,  w  and  onl(»r  is  apprtn  iated  and  vnhUKi  by  the  people  of  rural  America.  These 
p^M-p.*  kn,  u  full  w<  11  that  a  g()Vernment  without  law  and  order  would  not  long 
rai;?inu»-  1-)  he  a  i;overiiMu^nt.  Rural  iM't)ple  treat  polioenieii.  nrenien..and  other 
law  enfftri'eu.ent  officevs  with  the  respect  that  they  are  due  as  servants  of  a 
g<»\»  rinaent  of  law.  Vou  won't  find  many  ptM>ple  In  rural  Alabama  who  wMll  spit 
on  :\  ;.M.f  t'uian  or  call  him  a  "piir.** 

V\\\Air  cducnti(;ri  is  imiK)riant  in  rural  America.  The  people  of  this  region 
str.aiiily  iH'lieve  in  finality  education  for  their  children.  These  people  have 
w»»rked  hard,  (►ft en  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  obstJicle.s  and  adversity,  to 
bu.ld  a  w-tem  of  publli-  edu'-atlon  seccmd  to  none.  These  people  believe  that  the 
H<  h(/oH  they  have  built  with  Uielr  hard  earned  dollars '&re  for  educating  chll- 
dnni  rather  than  f^nducting  so<dol(»gi('al  experiments. 

The  ijeople  of  our  region  are  deeply  c(mcerned  with  the  chaotic  conditions 
which  exi-t  tmlay  In  our  public  schools.  Many  other  Americans,  In  other  parts 
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of  our  country  app  ex  peri  end  ng  similar  problems  in  their  schoolsi  Many  schools 
in  this  and  other  regions  of  our  nation  have  been  turned  into  lawless  Jungles 
where  the  first  concern  of  the  teachers  Is  in  maintaining  a  semblance  of  order 
rather  than  educating  children. 

Mi  ny  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  badly  needed  school  facilities  stand  idle 
and  empty  today  In  our  region  as  a  result  of  bureaucratic  meddling  by  the 
courts  and  HEW  in  the  operation  of  our  schools.  Hundreds  of  tJQioasands  of 
hard  earned  dollars  are  being  spent  every  year  to  operate  a  school  ttunsporta- 
tion  system  which  rivals  that  of  many  commercial  transportation  companies. 

Tue  ultimate  dream  of  the  bureaucrata  appears  to  be  a  massive  school  trans- 
portation system  which  would  carry  pupils  from  California  to  Maine  and  from 
Florida  to  Minnesota. 

The  financial  burden  which  has  been  placed  on  state  and  local  governments 
by  the  courts  and  HEW  has  been  tremendous.  We  in  Alabama  have  been  forced 
X.  close  more  than  $53  million  worth  of  whool  facilities  as  a  result  of  these 

unreasonable  court  orders.  We  will  spend  an  additional  $400,000  per  year  to 
trans|>ort  students  from  school  to  i^hool.  We  estimate  that  an  additional  $19 
million  will  l)e  needed  to  provide  additional  facilities  to  relieve  overcrowded 
conditions  which  have  been  creattnl  by  HKW  biiretiucratR 

Many  st»hools  in  this  region  appear  more  like  jjenal  institutions  than  educa- 
tional institutions.  These  schools  are  so  overcrowded  that  you  cannot  possibly 
ninintain  order  In  them.  Sltudents  threaten  and  assault  other  students  and 
tearhtTH  alike.  Lawless  students  have  destroyed  and  damaged  proiJerty  worth 
tens  of  tliou.Hands  of  dollars  in  the.'^  schools. 

The  ctmstant  pressures,  intimidation,  and  bureaucratic  meddling  in  school 
affairs  ap|)ear  to  me  to  be  aimtHi  primarily  at  the  people  of  this  region.  It  is 
the  same  discrimination  against  a  proud  people  which  produced  the  "Pittsburgh 
'  IMns"  contracts  of  a  few  years  ago. 

(Jentlemen,  ytm  may  carry  a  message  back  lo  Washington  from  the  people 
of  this  State  and  region.  You  may  tell  the  "Washington  crowd"  that  the  people 
of  this  region  are  sick  and  tired  of  their  Nation  being  destroj^ed  by  a  Judicial 
tyranny  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  American  history.  You  may  tell  them 
that  we  are  tired  of  court  decisions  which  allow  smut  peddlers  and  iwmography 
pushers  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  morals  and  minds  of  our  young  jieople  You 
may  tell  them,  gentlemen,  of  our  concern  for  law  and  order.  You  may  tell  them 
of  our  love  for  our  great  Xation. 

If  this  committee  will  report  these  truths,  you  will  have  made  a  lasting  and 
enduring  contribution  to  the  birth  of  a  new  America  and  you  will  have  given 
the  low,  the  weak,  and  the  downtrodden  i)eople  of  this  Xation.  at  lea.st,  a  small 
glimmer  of  hope  for  a  brighter  life. 

Senator  HfMiMiHEY.  Before  you  go,  Governor,  wg  do  want  to  thank 
you. 

(iovernor,  I  know  tliat  you  have  as  you  have  indicated,  a  prepared 
piece  of  testiiuonv  hei^  that  you  did  not  read,  but  you  made  s^)lne 
reference  to,  whicli  relates  t^  a  numlx*r  of  pro^ryrams  going  on  in  the 
Shite  of  Alabama. 

( iovornor  Wall.\ce.  Yes. 

Seiuitor  IIx^MPiiREY.  And  may  I  say  with  considerable  candor  that 
the  testimony  that  you  did  not  read  is  very  impressive  and  the  testi- 
mony tliat  you  gave  was  engaging.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Just  one  question  I  want  to  ask  of  you-. 

We  have  what  we  call  rural  revenue  sharing  and  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  elicit  from  our  witnesses,  Governor,  some  thoughts  and  views 
on  Hie  recommendation  for  what  we  call  special  revenue  sharing,  in 
this  ini>tunce  the  rural  revenue-sharing  proposal  of  the  President. 

Would  you  give  us  anv  observations  that  you  might  want  to  on  that? 

Governor  W.\ix.\('E.  \VelK  Senator,  as  I  stated  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment filed  with  the  committee,  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  broad  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  but  I  am  not  necessarily  inclined  to  go  on 
record  in  lx»half  of  all  the  present  bill.  I  am  not  sure  exactly,  really, 
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how  it  affects  some  of  our  cities.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  What  the  legis- 
lation contains  as  far  as  rural  America  is  concemea,  but  my  recom- 
mendations here  involves  rural  America.  Revenue  sharing  in  the  sense 
that  it  would  aid  in  the  sewage  and  water  systems  and  sewage  dis- 
posal and  things  like  that  that  small  rural  comnnmitios  must  have  in 
order  to  induce  industry. 

There  is  not  much  need  to  talk  about  increased  agricultural  employ- 
ment because  of  mechanization  in  some  places,  although  that  is  not 
out  of  the  i*ealm  of  possibility.  I  think  as  the  {jopulation  grows  in 
this  country  and  the  irreat  demands  for  food  and  tiber  continue  to  grow, 
maybe  a  few  years  from  now  there  will  be  actually  more  employment 
on  the  farms  of  our  country.  But  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  recommen^.^^ 
the  revenue-sharing  proposals  of  the  President,  but  would  say  gen- 
erally I  am  for  its  concept.  ^ 

Senator  Hi  MrjiREY.        have  two  ty|)es  of  revenue  sharing.  Gov- 
ernor. One  is  thegenenil  revenue  sharing— 

Governor  AA^\ll.\('e.  Yes. 

Senator  IIuMriiKEY  (continuing).  Which  is,  as  you  know,  the  one 
that  is  being  discussecl  so  much  in  the  Hoiuse  Ways  and  Means  Coni- 
niitt<v  and  this  other  one  is  the  ruml  revenue-sharing  proposal  and 
I  think  as  you  have  noted  on  page  12  of  your  testimony  to  us: 

Tbns  the  apiMin^nt  intention  ti>  enlarge  ninil  development  funding  would  be 
HiihoUiged.  not  aided.  Fnrthennore,  there  Is  not  enough  "new  money"  in  the 
ruriU  revenue  .sliaring  pToi>o«iil  to  In?  signifitunt 

This  is  .speaking  now  that  particular  tiisk  force  report,  on  rural  re- 
venue sharing? 

Governor  AA^mj^ack.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  and  niv  experience  in  the 
runil  development  field  gave  that  to  me.  Mr.  Hiunberg,  are  you  here? 
Mr,  C.  11.  Hamiu.R(j  ((lirector,  Alahaina  Developnient  Office).  Yel^^ 
( lovernor  AVallace.  We  stand  by  that,  don't  we  ? 
^^r.  J^AMBERG.  Yes.  sir.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Humphrey,  1  don't  want  to  take  any  more  of  Jour  tinie 
right  now. 
(iovernor  AVAuacE^  Thank  you. 

Senator  Humphrey,  l^ut  1  do  say  we  have  had  quite  a  time  here, 
(lovemor  AA^vlf^vce.  It  is  g(K>d  to  see  you  back  here  ajid  we  may  .see 
each  other  in  1972.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 
Senator  ('urtis.  I  have  a  question  or  two. 

Senator  Humphrey,  Of  course,  Govenior,  you  nieaiit  that  would  be 
strictly  a  .social  (x'<5asion  i  [Laughter.] 
( lo  lUiead,  Senator  Curt  is. 

Senator  CuRiis.  Go\ernor,  and  I  will  U»  brief,  in  reference  to  the 
tax-fi-ee  industrial  developnient  bonds,  you  feel  that  they  have  brought 
jobopiK)rtunities  to  rural  America  ? 

Governor  AA^vllace.  Yas,  Senator,  they  have,  and  in  ftict,  1  think 
some  of  the  industrial  development  l)onds  could  not  have  lieen  sold 
had  they  not  had  the  tax-free  provisions.  1  understand  that  the  Con- 
gress haa  cut  it  to  $r)  million. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  leuds  to  my  next  and  last  question  I)e<'aust».  of 
the  short^ige  of  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  ns  who  want  to  raise  that  figure  from  $5  to 
$10  million.  Do  you  favor  that  ^ 
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Governor  Waixace.  Yes,  sir;  I  favor  that  because  I  would  say  that 
the  tax-free  bonds  have  brought  at  least  150,000  industrial  job  oppor- 
tunities to  this  State  since  the  year  1951  and  so  I  want  to  thank  you 
again  for  your  attitude  about  these  municipal  bonds.  In  my  judgment, 
many  municipalities  bonds,  could  not  have  been  sold  if  they  were  not 
tax  free.  It  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  rural  America  that 
these  tax-free  bonds  stay  in  existence.  Actually  Alabama  and  our 
region  of  the  country  has  increased  its  industrial  development  and 
output  and  job  opportunities,  per  capita  income.  We  have  done  a  tre- 
mendous amount  as  Senator  Talmad;>e  can  attest  ta 

Senator  Cuktis.  I  am  ver^-  plef.sed  to  havt  you  say  that  because 
here  we  have  a  proven  answer,  without  interference  from  Washington, 
to  deal  with  the  very  problem  assigned  to  this  committee,  and  I  am 
very  glad  for  your  statement  and  for  your  recommendation  that  we 
raise  it. 

Governor  Wallace.  And  I  appreciate  your  interest  in  wanting  to 
raise  it,  too.  Senator. 

Senator  Talmadoe.  Governor,  you  referred  to  the  problem  of  textile 
imports,  one  in  which  I  heartily  concur.  In  my  own  State  of  Geor<ria, 
the  textile  industry  employs  100,000  people,  the  garment  industry 
about  68,000,  thousands  of  others  engaged  in  the  business  of  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  warehousing:,  seeds,  insecticides,  and  so  on.  Imports 
m  my  State  last  year  destroyed  7,000  industrial  jobs.  How  many  were 
destroyed  in  Alabama;  do  you  recall? 

Governor  Wallace.  I  think  the  liatest  fi^ire  I  saw  the  other  day 
was  1.000,  but  that  was  some  M'poks  afro.  Now,  I  know  of  2.000  tliat 
have  been  abolished  in  the  last  3  months,  Roanoke,  Ala,,  and  Chil- 
dersburg,  Ala.,  so  I  think  we  have  lost  about  3,000  to  5,000  jobs  and 
I  know  they  have  lost  them  in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  your 
State,  and  I  might  say.  Senator,  of  course,  I  know  of  your  support, 
trying^  to  get  some  reasonable  quota  and  import  restriction. 

I  mif^ht  say  we  really  don^t  nave  free  trade.  You  go  to  Japan  and 
they  have  all  sorts  of  restrictions.  They  don^t  call  it  tariffs,  but  you 
can  hardly^et  anythinfj  into  Japan. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Ninetv-eight  separate  quota  systems. 

Governor  Wallace,  That'is  correct,  and  in  my  visit  to  Southeast 
Asia  a  year  and  a  lialf  a^o,  they  are  trying  to  do  econoniically  wliat 
they  can't  do  militarily.  In  Saipron  you  see  all  these  Hondas  made  in 
Japan  bought  with  American  money.  That  is  exactly  wliat  happened, 
of  course,  and  I  frankly  think  wo  are  on  the  ver^e  of  seeing  erouomic 
collapse  in  these  iudustries  wliioh  is  goiug  to  maybe  trig^rer  a 
depression. 

Now,  we  must  not  price  ourselves  out  of  the  markets  aud  I  am  not 
causing  any  tariff  wars,  but  we  can  at  least  deal  hardheadedly  with 
the  Japanese,  for  instance,  who  are  fine  people,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  say  they  don't  have  any  tariffs,  but  have  got  all  soits  of 
restrictions  and  yet  they  flood  this  country  and  dump  it  with  every 
conceivable  item  and  items  made  in  irdustries  that  we  built  with 
our  tax  money.  It  is  hard  to  see  a  4^extile  worker  in  Georgia  pav  taxes 
to  build  an  industry  in  Japan  that  causes  him  to  lose  his  job. 

Senator  Talmadoe.  Here  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  emphasize.  In  my 
own  State,  virtually  every  textile  job  is  in  a  small  town,  in  a  small 
village  or  a  small  municipality.  Frequently,  that  is  the  only  indr^trial 
job  within  the  county. 
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Governor  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Is  the  sanie  tiling  true  in  Alabama  ? 

Governor  Wallace.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  Alabama  and  that 
is  thfe  reason  T  alluded  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  my  testimony. 
Alabama  is  suffering  more  each  day  from  this  particular  matter  of 
Japanese  and  other  impoits.  A  l,(X>0'emplovee  industry  closed  in 
Cluldersburg  recently;  700,000  squai-6  feet  of  space,  because  of  im- 
ports. We  cannot  compete  with  them.  . 

Senator  Talji^vdoe.  Isn't  it  true  when  they  lose  those  textile  30bs 
that  frequently  they  can  obtaifi  no  other  job  and  they  have  to  move 
off,  maybe  to  go  to  a  large  urban  area  and  wind  up  on  welfare? 

Governor  Wallace.  Exactly.  That  is  correct,  and  actually  if  we 
could  maintain  these  jobs,  and  if  we  maintain  them  at  the  present 
level,  we  nuust  have  some  sort  of  quota.  Some  sort  of  program  that 
will  stop  this  dumping.  We  are  really  killing  the  increase  in  oppor- 
tunities that  should  come  about  as  a  result  of  an  expanding  textile 
industry,  but  these  people  are  trained  in  this  particular  field  and 
they  have,  reallv,  in  most  instances,  no  other  training  and  when  they 
are'  out  of  a  job  after  having  worked  10  to  12  years,  they  are  com- 
pleted frustrated  because  there  is  no  place  to  go.  When  they  go  to 
a  large  city  thev  usually  wind  up  on  welfare  aiid  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  Congress  ought  to  look  into  because  I  have  a  feeling 
that  "soon  we  are  going  to  go  toward  some  depression  massively  unless 
we  protect  some  of  these  industries  from  foreign  cheap  labor. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Thank  you.  Governor. 

Senator  HrMPiiPKT.  Senator  Allen?  .  . 

Senator  Ali^x.  Governor  Wallace,  there  are  many  communities 
over  the  State  of  Alabama  that  have  payrolls  now  that  would  not 
have  had  them  without  the  benefit  of  the  Wallace  Act.  Certainly  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  that,  for  your  leadership  that  goes  back  to 
the  davs  when  you  were  in  the  State  legislature. 

Governor  Wallace.  I  believe  you  were  in  the  legislature  at  that 
time  and  that  was  some  farsighted  legislation  on  my  part.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Allkn.  Certainly  that  is  one  way  that  we  could  continue 
the  development  of  rural  America,  is  it  not  ? 

Governor  Walijvce.  That  is  correct.  ^     •  i 

Senator  Aij.kx.  And  I  was  delighted  to  hear  Senator  Curtis  speak 
o^  raising  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  tax-free  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  to  $10  million  and  I  am  hopeful  that  that  shall  be  ac- 
complished bv  the  Congrcs*^.^ 

Governor  Wallace.  Well,  Senator,  I  want  to  thanic  you  for  the 
pnrt  you  plaved  in  all  of  the  industrial  bond  acts,  includinc:  the 
Cater  Act  that  we  use  in  Alabama.  Senator  Humphrey,  thank  you 
for  vour  attempts  at  that  tax-exempt  status  in  the  Congress. 

Senator  Allen.  T  notice  in  this  week's  Look  magazine  an  article 
by  von  on  the  unfinished  business  of  America,  taking  a  look  at  the 
next  r>  vears  in  this  countr\%  and  you  touch  on  several  matters  T  be- 
lieve that  are  of  concern  to"^  this  committee  and  with  your  permission 
T  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  your  article  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Julv  13  is^^ue  of  T^k  macrjizine. 

Governor  Wali^ack.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Httmpiirey.  It  will  be  included. 

(For  article. see  page  973.) 
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Govei  noi  WAi.i.Af  K.  Thank  you.  ^ 
Senator  Alij:n.  Thank  vou/fApphuise.] 
Sonatoi-  nrMPirREY.  Tlmnk  you,  Govoi  nor.  [Applause.] 
(Uoveiiioi-  \V  allnoo  .s  prepared  statement  is  as  follows :) 
JmT^  ^       r«P<'f'i'^".V  plea.sed  with  the  opportunity 

vS?>l  this  hearing  to  di.scuss  .some  of  the  problems  of  rural  de- 

\elopment  which  include  maintaininp  the  viability  of  our  ajriicul'- 
n.»cf  P"''^''"-"  fof-  n.rar  development,  we 

,3l  A^""  '■^'"^""^'•y  "1  "1'"^!  agriculture  is  the  Xo.  1  business  in 
lural  America  A^'iiculture  in  it.s  many  forms  is  a  maior  penerator 
of  income  of  bankers,  procers,  implement  dealeii;.  and  many  small 
bu.sinesses  m  rural  communities  and  towns 

totnl  'Inrnf  ^^^JY"'^"™!  ^ 'T'':*'"''-      ^  foundation  on  which 

•umM^  K  it  70  •  "'"'f  ^^''^h  ^'>^  P""fV  ratio 

currently  at  70.  it  is  obviou.s  that  a  ma  or  element  of  anv  rural  revitali- 
zation  policy  must  provide  for  .strenptheninp  farm  inJoine 

I  J-""* "  '^^"^^  ion.  Between  1060  and  1970  the  State's 

S"m^\Z,.'?Ho'"'''''  f-n^-  According  to  the  1970  census  A  a- 
ou  nula  ed  evidence  indicates  that  our  rural  counties  are  lafrm„„ 

^'^808  in  /^V,  1?'//'  P<M-  capita  income  in  Alabama  had  ri.sen  to 
in  il„i  ^       "'■^'■'^P''      *1<'^"2-  JV<-  capita  incomes 

•on^e  in"Hf/siv"c"  7'-  ^T'^^  ''T^-  i'"P"'«^i"n.  The' ayerap,  i" 
vl.  reasf      ,  " ^^'^ populations  over  100.000  was  $;!.Ofln 

^}^\::^::::s^::!isi>^  ^--i,  pop.. 

rhe  Renerally  accepted  definition  of  economic  crowth  hin-es  on 
r  -sinp  per  capita  incomes.  It  was  felt  that  if  inconufs  r<«e  s.f/^ici^^^tlv 

i  s"  ties' h"^""""''  T'^'^  ^r"""  ^^'"""^  experience'  of  oi  ; 
l  .S.  (ities,  however.  in,li,.ate  that  this  ,1,m>s  not  necessari'    ,,ol.l  true 

Su^eT^^^^  ^^T'  ^'^fi"'^'""       •^'■"""""^  p -oVmU  to 

include  all  conditions  necessary  to  achieve  risiiif:  levels  of  livin.r  Ay,. 

need  proprams  that  provide  both  monetary  and  nonmonetary  a"s.sist- 
.  . l  e  1  hesc  needs  can  be  met  throufrh  the  establishment  of  a  national 
m   o;-^„ni/'7  "''""ir'  ^l7<''"Pn>*Mit  to  promote  a  Iwilanco  of 

fnr  «         'Vr  '"■'•"V'  ""^  ^f-^o'-^-  Tbei-e  is  pi-ccedent 

tor  such  public  policy  as  eyidenced  by  the  success  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Admini.stration  and  Farm  (^redit  System.  The  contribii- 
to  deyelopinp  rural  America  can  be  witn,.s.sed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  rural  areas 

A  policy  for  rural  re.soiirce  use  and  development  should  consider 
the  development  ot  human,  natural,  and  capital  resources.  There 
appear  to  be  at  least  two  major  economic  aspects  involved  in  such 
a  policy,  hirst,  the  resources  of  our  rural  areas  must  be  further  iiii- 
proveil  and  c  evc  oped  thi-ough  investment  which  will  strengthen  the 
viability  of  local  organizations  and  institution.s.  The  goal  ia  to  pro- 
vide a  situation  where  resources  can  move  freely  from  one  area  to  an- 
other when  productivity  and  returns  can  l)e  increased.  Herein  lies  the 
hojie  of  reyitalizing  rural  America. 

Second,  a  national  policy  for  rural  resoiiire  ii.se  and  development 
should  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  current  programs  which  have 
a  .specific  orientation  toward  rural  problems  and  their  solution.  This 
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would  reduce  duplication  of  efforts  and  lead  to  more  intensive  attacks 
on  specific  problems.  Such  unified  national  direction  is  particularly 
needed  to  provide  for  the  future  development  of  our  rural  areas. 

A  rural  development  policy  must  provide  oppoilunities  for  those 
people  no  longer  needed  in  agriculture  to  perform  other  productive 
work.  In  many  cases  existing  skills  and  attitudes  must  be  updated 
through  vocational  training  to  meet  these  new  requirements.  Alabama 
has  recently  initiated  a  substantial  State  voc»ational  training  program 
in  which  local  citizens  are  trained  to  specification  for  a  definite  em- 
ployer. This  pmgrani  could  well  serve  as  a  mechanism  to  channel  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance  in  making  qualified  labor  available  to  indus- 
tries desiring  to  locate  in  rural  areas.  With  the  decentralization  of 
industries  in  rural  areas,  fuilher  improvements  in  our  system  of 
roads  and.  highways  must  receive  increased  attention.  People  will 
commute  to  nearby  industries  which  provide  income'opportunities. 

Our  land,  water,  and  otlier  natural  resources  form  the  base  upon 
which  all  subsequent  development  is  built.  These  must  be  properly 
developed  to  provide  pivsent  returns  and  to  preserve  environmental 
quality  for  future  generations.  Once  a«:ricultural  or  other  ''open  space'- 
land  has  been  transformed  into  "higiier"  uses  such  as  highways  or 
urban  development,  the  changes  are  g(»nerally  nonrevei^ible.  There- 
fore, a  major  aspect  of  a  national  i-ural  development  policy  should  give 
direction  to  the  wi.se  use  of  our  land  resources  for  long-range  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  society.  County  and  regional  land-use  plans  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  future  rural  development.  Such  plans  should  be 
used  to  determine  appropriate  lotation  of  local  public  inyestnients. 
(\)unty  and  nnmicipal  governinent.s  will  then  have  the  initiative  to 
enact  'a[)proprinte  resource  use  plans  consisient  with  county  and 
regional  ones.  •    i  ir 

In  planning,  it  nuist  be  recognized  that  all  land  is  not  suite(l  tor 
evci  v  tvpe  of  develojMnent.  Soils  vary  tremendously  in  their  ability 
not  only  to  supi)ort  agricultural  production,  l)Ut  also  to  adequately  and 
pn)i)eriy  sui)port  industrial  plants,  iiousing  developments,  shojiping 
C('nters,\*t('.  Land-u.se  planning  therefore  must  be  vigorously  encour- 
atred  as  a  part  of  any  effort  to  develo])  specilic  rural  nreas,  oi',  for  that 
nilitter.  any  genenil  plan  for  rural  develo])nient  throughout  our  State 
nnd  Xntion.  Much  expertise  in  this  tield  is  readily  available  and  should. 

ho  used.  1  •,  ,n 

Soils  information  is  availnble  in  every  county  from  the  .Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  of  the  U.S.  Drpartmont  of  Agriculture  through  past 
nnd  present  efforts  in  the  national  cooperative  soil  survey.  This  iu- 
foiination,  together  with  aggressive  and  meaningful  decisionmaking 
on  land  use  can  do  much  to  adiieve  orderly  development. 

A  national  policy  for  rural  resource  use  and  develonment  sh(nild 
also  stipulate  that  our  wnter  resources  he  con.served  ana  utilized  in  a 
miuiner  consistent  with  present  and  future  ihmmIs.  Our  Alabama  Water 
Improvement  Commission  is  a  step  in  the  right  .direction.  If  it  is  to 
properlv  fulfill  its  function,  however,  explicit  uniform  national  stnnd- 
ards  must  be  set.  This  is  especiiilly  significant  if  the  water  resources  of 
ou!*  rural  areas  are  not  to  suffer  the  s;mie  fate  as  the  rivers,  streams, 
nnd  lakes  in  some  American  cities  where  have  become  so  polluted  that 
thev  are  no  longer  useful.  Develonment  of  rural  industry,  i)oth  large 
and  small,  cannot  be  achieved  witliont  a.^surance  of  dependable  water 
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supplies  for  the  iiuliistry  itself,  as  well  as  for  domestic  uses.  Also,  Im- 

?iortant  to  development  are  plans  for  needed  water-based  i-ecreatiou 
acilities  that  complement  rural  development.  We  nuist  take  a  look 
therefore,  at  our  water  resource  base  from  uppermost  points  in  our 
watershed  areas.  We  liave  iu  the  past  failed  to  take  this  into  account 
in  too  many  instances  and  have  considered  our  needs  met  when  lar^ 
volumes  of  water  wei-e  stored  and  made  avaihible  for  further  growth 
of  lar<re  population  centers.  We  must  take  a  new  look  at  this  entii^e 
approach. 

Upstream  watei*sheil  developments,  includinor  consideration  of  all 
needs — both  present  and  future— can  make  a  major  contribution  in 
tills  direction.  Programs  currently  available  and  in  operation  such  as 
the  tiinall  watershed  program  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  can  help  in  this  effort.  Theit»  is  room  for  expansion  of  this 
entire  effort  and  for  certain  new  authoritie.s  to  make  them  even  more 
effective.  We  have  several  examples  h\  Alabama  where  rural  develop- 
ment is  being  promoted  and  where  new  jobs  are  being  created  by  up- 
stream water  impoundments  that  include  water  for  municipal  and 
iufi  list  rial  growth  and  expansion,  as  well  as  for  recreation. 

In  short,  what  is  needed  is  a  dynamic  movement  in  the  direction  of 
coordinated  land  and  water  resource  development  as  a  first  step  in 
planning  for  proper  rural  development  in  Alabama,  as  w^ell  as  through- 
out the  country.  This  also  involves  an  input  by  Stat©  and  local  leader- 
ship in  mal*illg  realistic  decisions  and  adapting  programs  now  avail- 
able to  meet  specific  local  oppoilunities  and  needs. 

Improvements  in  technology  and  increased  use  of  manufactured 
inputs  have  greatly  increased  the  capital  need^  of  our  rural  areas.  This 
is  true  for  larmers,  homeowners,  small  busuu^ssinen,  and  developing 
comnninities  as  a  whole.  Therefore^  a  serious  need  for  access  to  more 
long-term  and  operating  capital  exists.  Government  lending  agencies 
active  in  rural  areas  perform  a  useful  service  by  supplementing  pri- 
vate lenders.  These  agencies  should  be  strengthened.  In  addition,  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  rural  development  banks  to  help  small 
to^ns  and  cities  secure  lo!ig-term  capital  at  reasonable  interest  rates 
and  terms  would  make  a  major  contribution  to  supplementing  their 
needs.  Under  this  system  all  rural  communities  would  have  fair  and 
equal  access  to  the  capita}  resources  so  desperately  needed  to  stimulate 
economic  activity  and  to  provide  rural  citizens  with  the  public  facili- 
ties and  services  which  make  communities  attractive  places  to  live, 
Urhaii  and  suburban  people  often  take  these  facilities  and  services  for 
granted. 

In  brief,  a  national  policy  far  rural  resource  use  and  development 
would  have  as  its  long-range  purpose  the  creation  of  balanced  oppor- 
tunities for  people  who  choose  to  live  in  our  rural  communities  and 
countryside.  Such  a  policy  would  serve  the  two-fpld  purpose  of  help- 
ing our  nind  citizens  become  more  productive  members  of  society  and 
easing  the  migration  pressures  and  problems  of  our  cities. 

THE  ISSUE  IS  B.ALANCING  OPPORTUNITIe/ 

Much  of  the  prevailing  dialog  concerning  rural  development  and 
reclaiming  the  wholesomeness  of  our  cities  has  centered  on  population 
distribution.  This  is  a  paradox  within  itself  since  balanced  population 
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growth  throughout  America  is  unattainable  without  a  balance  of  op- 
poitunities.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  rural  areas  of  Alabama  and 
the  Nation.  For  example,  the  most  competitive  game  played  by  com- 
munities of  our  time  is  economic  development.  For  nriany  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  Csffoits  of  communities  of  all  sizes  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic base  through  business  and  industrial  development.  This  seems 
to  be  a  perpetual  hunger — numerous  approaches  and  public  programs 
have  been  used  to  promote  rural  industry. 

Communities  have  olfered  a  bundle  of  inducements  in  the  form  of 
tay  moratoriums,  financing,  facilities  and  host  of  services.  Others  have 
advertised  the  availability  of  cheap  power  and  labor  as  incentives  to 
attract  new  job-producing  enterprises.  These  methods  and  induce- 
ments have  not  always  produced  the  expected  results. 

To  the  amazement  of  many  rural  community  officials  and  leaders, 
local  industries  considering  expansion  or  those  seeking  new  locations 
were  looking  for  something  more  than  a  subsidy.  They  place  high 
value  on  community  services,  conveniences,  recreation  and  community 
pride  as  well  as  the  factors  directly  affecting  production.  Consequently, 
the  attractive  communities  have  been  those  stressing  strong  educa- 
tional, recreational,  cultural,  social  and  environmental  programs  and 
facilities.  It  is  apparent  that  economic  development  in  our  rural  com- 
munities is  conditioned  by  all  of  these  factors.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
economic  logic  to  think  that  business  and  industry  will  be  willing  or 
can  afford  the  investments  required  to  provide  basic  supporting  serv- 
ices. The  majority  of  rural  communities  which  can  provide  the  future 
home  for  thousands  of  Alahamians  need  and  must  have  financial  and 
technical  assistance  in  getting  ready  to  assume  their  roles  as  viable  com- 
munities of  tomorrow. 

In  discussing  balance  opportunities,  it  is  hold^iiLt^look  at  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  communities,  towns,  and  cities  in  Alabama.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1970  preliminary  census  r^])ort.  Alabama  has  six  cities  with 
population  of  50.000  and  alx)ve;  eijrlit  cities  with  populations  between 
25.000  and  49.999:  21  cities  with  populations  between  10,000  and 
24,999;  41  cities  with  populations/between  5.000  and  9,999;  47  towns 
and  cities  with  populations  bet\yeen  2,500  and  4,999;  and  240  towns 
and  cities  with  populations  undef  2.500. 

WTiile  all^  groupings  showed  an  average  increase  in  population 
growth  over  1960.  the  most  notable  increase  occurred  in  citiec  in  the 
5,000  to  9.999  and  10,000  to  24,991>T»Qpulation  groupinjrs.  It  appears 
from  this  growth  trend  that  people,  provided  opportunities  exist,  will 
live  in  the  smaller  communities.  This  is  especially  true  for  those  com- 
munities that  can  yield  a  positive  influence  upon  the  quality  of  living 
of  its  citizens. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  a.ssume  that  all  rural  commimities  can  or 
should  be  developed  into  trade  centers  with  duplicating  kinds  of  facili- 
ties and  services.  The  increasing  intordependency  of  commu:  es  sug- 
gests that  services  and  facilities  that  can  he  offered  by  one  arc  condi- 
tioned somewhat  by  those  available  in  others.  This  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  looking  beyond  a  given  community  or  county  boundary 
in  planning  for  the  development  of  our  rural  areas.  The  implication  is 
that  small  rural  communities  and  those  in  urban  fringe  areas  must  pay 
closer  attention  to  what  neighboring  communities  are  doing.  Many 
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coiiiniiinities  in  the  5,000  to  10,000  population  range  have  existing  cap- 
abilities to  become  viable  rural  growth  centoj-s  and  consequently  influ- 
ence the  prosperity  and  quality  of  life  of  their  surrounding  areas.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  present  national  thinking  must  be  redirected. 

Some  people  in  high  echelons  would  diiwt  public  policy  benefits 
primarily  to  cities  of  50,000  population  and  above.  However,  to  pursue 
such  a  policy  to  its  logical  end  will  only  bring  us  to  a  point  in  time 
where  we  conld  be  faced  with  the  reoccurrence  of  existing  dilemmas  of 
population-impacted  cities. 

It  follows  that  i^ublic  policy  and  its  resulting  programs  should  re- 
flect the  unique  needs  and  differences  of  urban  contei-s  as  well  as  rural 
areas  and  communities.  This  is  a  consideration  that  has  been  solely 
lacking  in  many  of  the  programs  administered  b^'  agencies  of  Federal 
Government  which  have  attempted  to  umbrella  the  problems  of  urban 
and  rural  people.  Flexibility  must  be  the  principal  criteria  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implenuMitation  of  public  assistance  programs  aimed  at 
providing  a  balance  of  opportunities  if  this  Nation  is  to  experience  a 
rel)irth  of  its  unpopulated  and  depressed  rural  communities. 

Increased  public  policy  emphasis  for  rural  communities  should  be 
directed  toward  the  following  critical  factory:  Moi-e  and  better  em- 
ployment opportunities,  ample  and  adequate  honsijig,  improved  public 
facilities  and  services — sanitary  water  and  sewage  facilities,  police  and 
fire  protection,  streets,  utilities,  education  and  healthy  delivery  assist- 
ance, and  recreation  and  cultunil  facilities  and  services.  Housing  can 
be  cited  as  a  specific  example  of  what  we  are  talking  about.  The  Farmei-s 
Home  Administration  has  performed  a  useful  service  in  helping  to 
iiiak<;  rural  connnnnities  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

Since  the  rural  housing  program  of  the  Farinei-s  Home  Administra- 
tion was  initiated  in  1949,  approximately  22,000  rural  families  have 
been  financed  for  a  total  of  approximately  $192  million.  However, 
more  than  half  of  the  families  served  and  money  spent  has  been  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years  after  Congress  provided  additional  funds  so  this 
agency  could  make  a  greater  impact  on  the  housing  needs  of  Alabama 
and  the  Nation.  If  Congress  continues  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
next  several  yeai's  as  they  have  for  the  past  yeai*s,  it  will  enable 
FHA  to  assist  from  5,000  to  7JM)  rural  Alabama  families  each  year  in 
obtaining  new  homes.  Given  capability,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration could  have  a  definite  impact  in  meeting  the  needs  for  rural 
housing  in  Alabama.  My  recommendation  is  that  the  Farniei*s  Home 
Administration  housing  program  be  provided  funds  and  pei*sonnel 
to  continue  at  an  increased  rate  and  that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
to  (  nable  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  assist  a  builder  in  develop- 
ing sites  for  houses  in  the  rural  areas. 

Tlie  Farmers  Home  Administration  community  services  program 
is  another  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  assistance  that  communi- 
ties must  receive  before  they  can  experience  economic  growth  and 
development.  Since  Congress  authorized  the  program  in  1061,  FHA 
in  Alabama  has  assisted  562  rural  groups  and  communities  with 
noedod  facilities  and  services.  Total  loans  and  grants  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  amount  of  approximately  $45  million  to  52,000  fain- 
ilios.  Altogether  208,000  people  in  Alabama  have  benefited  from  the 
services  provided  by  these  loans  and  grants.  Even  so,  only  15  percent 
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of  Hie  State  s  niml  population  is  seiTcd  by  these  coinJiiunity  progmius 
loaiis,  and  grants.  Considerably  more  people  could  be  served  provided 
funds  were  available.  Priority  lists  have  to  be  established  because  of 
insufficient  funds.  The  normal  waiting  period  at  present  is  about  2 
years.  Grant  funds  have  been  so  restricted  that  only  those  communi- 
ties that  cannot  afford  a  feasible  system  are  permitted  to  use  the 
minimum  of  grant  funds  to  make  the  system  feasible. 

Almost  every  rural  town  or  community  in  Alabama  lacks  an  ade- 
(luate  sewage  system.  If  sew  age  systems  are  to  be  provided  these  com- 
munities, provisions  must  be  made  for  an  increase  in  grant  allotments. 
I  fully  support  increased  appropriations  for  both  loan  and  grant 
funds  to  enable  up-dating  and  installing  new  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems where  the  economic  impact  will  be'significant. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Alabama  are  also  in  a  unique 
position  to  play  a  vital  role  in  rural  development.  They  serve  59  of 
the  State's  07  counties  which  include  approximately  800,000  people 
oi*  roughly  23  percent  of  our  population. 

The  rui'al  electric  cooperatives  have  played  a  vital  role  in  raising 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  rural  residents  of  Alabama.  Twenty- 
three  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  controlled  by  approximately  200 
Alahamians  as  directoi-s.  Their  organizational  structui-e  in  itsi^f  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  l)e  very  sensitive  to  community  needs  and 
desires.  In  essence,  tliey  Jire  a  pai-t  of  the  coinmunity. 

One  way  to  aid  the  rural  development  process  is  to  strengthen 
these  2e3  rural  institutions  by  adequate  appropriations  and  assistance 
to  tlie  Rural  ElectriHcation  Administration. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  already  offered  much  leadership 
in  areas  other  than  providing  electricity.  Some  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  water  systems;  such  iis,  Sand  Mountain 
Electric  Cooperative,  Rainesville,  Ala.  Othei's  liave  assisted  in  the 
fornisition  of  nonprofit  housing  authorities  to  develop  sites  for  homes 
to  be  built  through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  such  as  Bald- 
win County  Electric  Cooperative  in  Robertsdale,  Ala.  I  single  these 
out  only  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  by  these  organizations  to  help 
revitalise  our  rural  communities. 

It  is  Tlu»se  kinds  of  tangible  amenities  which  citizens  of  our  2()th 
century  society  ex[)eK't  and  aspii-e  to'.  We  cnn  expect  no  great  change  in 
population  location  patterns  until  national. j^mphasis  is  intensified  on 
providing  these  basic  human  needs  and  desires.  This  is  what  rural 
development  is  all  about.  It  is  taking  action  now  to  create  more  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  a  better  environment  in  countryside  Amer- 
ica— which  will  simultaneously  ease  the  pmssures  on  urban  America 
and  help  restore  the  opportunities  and  quality  of  life  which  have  l)een 
their  attraction. 

FA(  IUT.\T1N(3  KrRAL  PKVKLOPMKNT 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  concern  for  the  need  of  a  broad  national 
rural  development  f)olicv  that  dominates  much  of  my  thinking  as  I 
comment  on  the  legislation  now  under  consideration.  We  support  the 
objective  of  rural  development  around  whicli  the  current  revenue- 
sharing  bill  is  formulated.  We  uuist  reject,  however,  much  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  revenue-sharing  bill  because  it  is  at  odds  with  tliis  objec- 
tive. 
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We  have  looked  for  evidence  that  many  ])rograms  which  enliance 
development  would  be  continued  under  State  sponsorship,  but  we  do 
not  find  it.  We  note  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  no  maintenance  of  etl'ort  on  the  part  of  the  States  is 
required  on  any  of  the  nroj^rams.  Indeed,  to  the  extent  that  States 
might  use  some  of  the  funas  on  secondary  roads,  hospitals  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  meat  and  poultry  inspection,  they  might  be  able 
actually  to  reduce  expenditures  of  State  ftmds  for  rural  programs. 
Thus  the  apparent  intention  to  enlarge  rural  development  funding 
would  be  sabotaged,  not  aided.  Furthermore,  thei'e  is  not  enough  '*new 
money-'  in  the  rural  revenue-sharing  proposal  to  \^  significant. 

We  are  not  for  continuing  programs  after  their  objectives  have 
been  realized.  But  some  of  the  programs  that  wouW  be  phased  out  are 
increasing  in  significance  to  rural  development.  I  refer  to  sewer  and 
water  grants  programs,  the  rural  environmental  assistance  program^ 
and  such  regional  programs  as  those  under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

We  are  also  concerned  over  the  possibility  that  comj)etition  could 
result  in  reduced  expenditures  for  rural  development.  TTndouhtedly 
some  public  and  private  institutions  with  margmal  contributions  to 
rural  development  could  become  major  competitors  for  funds.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  programs  which  will  help  rural 
areas  attract  indu^  les.  However,  we  believe  there  are  better  wavs 
than  taking  funds  from  rural  programs.  An  example  cited  previously 
would  be  loans  from  a  Rural  Development  Bank.  Another  example 
might  be  use  of  credit  on  taxes  for  investments  made  in  rural  aieiis. 

Onr  concerns  are  in  no  way  diminished  as  we  study  the  companion 
legislation  to  revenue  sharing — the  depaitmental  reorganization  pro- 

Eosa1.  Under  this  proposal,  the  T^.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
abolished.  Its  functions  would  be  spread  among  four  new  agencies. 
This  is  not  the  first  proposal  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  Every  President  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  haj?  sub- 
mitte<l  such  proposals.  A  central  feature  of  such  plans  has  generally 
been  the  raising  or  lowering  of  agencies  in  the  hierarcliial  framework 
in  order  to  increase  or  reduce  their  importance. 

Under  this  proposed  reorganization  the  agencies  that  now  function 
in  the  U.Sl.  Department  of  Agriculture  would  clearly  be  lowered  as 
a  result  of  the  fragmentation  that  would  occur.  We  presently  experi- 
ence frustration  in  conforming  to  requirements  of  the  Office  of  ^fan- 
agement  and  Budget  as  we  try  to  implement  and  fund  programs.  We 
can  only  imagine  the  increased  difficulties  in  directing  proposals  and 
seeking  approval  of  four  different  Cabinet  members  prior  to  executive 
approval. 

The  revenue  sharinc:  and  reorganization  plans  have  much  in  com- 
mon. Roth  would  abolish  the  IT.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  aiid 
diminish  the  farmer's  voi^e  in  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
This  is  contrary  to  onr  conviction  as  to  the  basic  role  of  agricultine 
in  rural  development  and  to  society's  well-beinnr.  ^ 

In  all  probabilitv  the  debate  over  the  Acuninistration's  reorgani- 
zati<Mi  proposal  will  be  a  lengthy  one — for  a  multitude  of  vested  in- 
terests are  involved.  A  more  immediate  concern  is  action  to  provide 
relief  from  the  program  overlaps  and  waste  inherent  in  the  confused 
structure  of  Federal  programs  having  application  to  rural 
development. 
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Evidence  of  spectacular  lack  of  coordination  is  coming  to  public 
attention  through  the  various  media.  The  sad  consequence  of  inter- 
agenc)'  competition  in  providing  Federal  assistance  to  rural  commu- 
nities is  to  frequently  exaggerated  expenditures  and  inefficient  deliv- 
ery of  resources  to  the  ultimate  beneficniries. 

The  efforts  of  a  rural  community--p()pulation  5.000— in  a  depressed 
area  to  obtain  financial  assistance  for  improvements  in  its  water  sys- 
tem is  a  case  in  point.  Under  existing  programs  either  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  of  the  Commerce  Department  or 
USDA^s  Farmei-s  Home  Administration  could  respond  to  the  com- 
munity's need. 

Since  EDA  assistance  is  more  or  less  directed  to  projects  witli  eco- 
nomic generating  benefits,  the  community  must  often  look  elsewhere 
if  it  is  to  develop  its  total  water  program  for  both  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial use.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration  could  work  with 
the  community  unSer  existing  authorities  but  ceilings  on  loans  and 
grant  moneys  impose  barriers  in  planning  and  developing  the  com- 
munity's total  water  needs.  The  result  is  often  fragmented  planning 
and  frustration  on  the  part  of  community  leadei-s  in  complying  with 
the  procedures  of  two  diffei*ent  apncies  and  programs.  It  would 
appear  that  tlie  Farmers  Home  Administration  with  its  network  of 
county  offices  is  better  situated  to  administer  a  total  community  serv- 
ices program  to  towns  and  communities  in  predominately  rural  areas. 

The  state  of  interagency  confusion  and  overlapping  is  Illustrated 
in  a  recent  I'eport  which  cites  nine  different  Federal  depai^tments  hav- 
ing programs  for  educational  affairs.  Federal  recreational  areas,  many 
of  which  have  application  for  rural  development,  ai^  run  by  six  dif- 
ferent units  in  three  departments  as  well  as  by  one  independent  agency. 
In  addition,  we  see  agricultural-type  programs  operated  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  so  on  and  on. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  understaffed  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments and  community  conmiittees  become  exasperated  In  their  efforts 
to  dissect  the  entanglement  of  bureaucrat-y  in  tlieir  search  for  one  pro- 
gram and  one  agency  to  which  they  can  direct  a  project  plan. 

Inmiediate  improvements  in  this  situation  could  be  made  by  the 
executive  office  through  the  budgeting  process  and  by  the  (ingress 
through  redirecting  approi)riations  to  those  adencies  with  hisiorical 
mandates  and  the  know-how  to  administK/ programs  for  rural 
conmmnities.  ^  ' 

BF.GIKNIN'G  WHERE  ARE 

A  reasonable  approach  to  the  solution  of  any  problem  is  to  start 
where  you  are  with  what  you  have  and  make  the  most  of  it.  So  it 
must  be  Mith  our  combined  efforts  to  improve  the  economic  well- 
being  and  quality  of  life  of  rural  Americans  through  intensified  rural 
development  programs. 

The  plight  of  small  farmers  and  their  communities  is  a  national 
problem  that  can  only  intensify  the  current  population  pressures ^n 
our  cities.  This  tragedy  is  vividly  illustrated  in  the  June  25,  1971, 
issue  of  Life  magazme. 

The  conditions  cited  in  the  farming  community  of  Vienna,  S.  Dak., 
are  typical  of  literally  thousands  of  once  thriving  rural  communities. 
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It  is  a  story  of  dosporatiou  and  liopelessrioss  which  should  touphon 
the  sympathetic  nerve  of  responsible  puhH(*  opinion  leaders  and  policy- 
makers. ■ 
'  The  fact  that  displacement  of  people  from  agricultural  production 
has  and  nmtinues  to  occur  is  not  the  critical  social  iasue.  It  is,  how- 
ever, our  failuie  to  r(»cog^ju/c  and  understand  its  consequences  in  the 
lives  of  people  and  coinnainities  affected.  Most  serious  is  the  absem^e 
of  an  effective  national  policy  of  sufficient  scope  and  emphasis  to  rope 
with  the  problems  of  transition  of  human  resources  and  adjustments 
in  the  social  and  economic  opportunities  of  snuill  towns  and  countrv- 
sidc.  l\S.A. 

Althou^di  the  m\9  a^n-icultuial  census  data'are  not  v(*t  published, 
latest  estimates  indicate  Alabama  has  approximately '  85,000  farms 
winch  is  honie  for  Alaharnijuis.  Of  this  total,  approxmiately  80  per- 
cent, or  (ih,()()0  larrns,  produce  an  amiual  gross  farm  iiicome  of  $10,000 
or  less.  After  deducting  the  high  cost  of  production  supplies  recpiired 
to  produce  this  gross,  the  remaining  net  farm  income  falls  Kelow  anv 
of  the  proyerty  int^onie  guidelines  that  have  been  set  forth.  On  a  [)er 
capita  basis  the  inc(5me  figures  are  even  iiiore  distressing  since  most 
studies  show  that  this  category  of  farm  fainijies  is  among  the  highest 
in  terms  of  family  size. 

A  majoi'ity  of  these  (iS.OoO  farm  operators  are  able  to  remain  on 
their  land  only  through  supplemental  income  from  oft'-farm  sources. 
While  this  is  a  d(*sirable  arrangement,  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
larm  in<  ()ine  will  contribute  an  even  smaller  share  ot  total  income 
for  these  limited  lesource  farm-  families.  Hejiig  confronted  with  in- 
<  leased  income  needs,  thousands  will  be  forced  to  undergo  the  relent- 
less frustrations  experienced  by  those  before  them.  Some  will  accept 
a  smaller  income  and  remain  on  their  farm.s.  A  few  will  b(»  able  to  h*nd 
full-time  local  off-farm  employment.  I^ut  the  majority  will  only  ex- 
|>ericnce  the  anxieties  of  decreasing  levels  of  living  and  look  to  the 
cities  as  a  iiieans  of  escape  from  their  depressed  situation.  They  will 
!iot  be  easily  conviiiced  that  the  city  only  holds  more  of  the  saine  for 
the  niany  who  go  there  ill  prepared  tor  either  the  worlc  or  j-ocial 
ein  ironmcnt  or  urbania. 

Tnless  we  can  provide  opprtrtuiiities  for  these  rural  residents,  what 
hope  exists  for  the  larger  long-range  challenge  of  repo;)uhiting  our 
ruial  arcas^  Increased  euiphasis  should  given  to  T.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  piograms  which  provide  finanoial,  education,  and 
leclitiical  assistance  needed  by  the  rank-and-file  farm  family.  These 
resoui'ces  could  be  used  effec^tively  to  meet  the  short  and  intermediate 
range  iiceds  for  generating  more  farm  income  and  for  providing  addi-  ' 
tional  stimulation  for  some  who  may  have  the  potential  capability  to 
move  into  a  commenMal  agriculture  status.  We  should  not  take*  for 
granted  the  contributions  that  further  development  of  our  agricMil- 
tural  .sector  ca?i  make  to  viable  rural  economies  and  increased  levels  of 
living  of  rural  people. 

The  fut  ui*e  on  the  farm  for  litei'ally  thousands  of  Alabamiaiis  de- 
pends on  access  to  cn^dit  at  reasonable  terms.  A  repoit  recently 
released  by  the  Auburn  Univei-sity  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
bears  tliis  out.  The  report  dealing  with  extension's  demonstration 
program  for  limited-resource  farmers  in  Alabama  indicates  that  ad- 
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(lit"u>!uil  I'lvdit  coiihl  put  to  produt'tivc  use.  GonoriiUy  speaking,  the 
voliiinc  of  [)nHlu(  ti()!i  on  thoso  farms  does  not  efficiently  employ  the 
available  hibor.  FMrthermoie,  iherr  equity  position,  ou  the  avera<j:o, 
is  alKKit  ^H)  percent  of  assets  or  approximately  $25,000.  Consequently, 
sufficient  e(|uity  exists  to  adecpuitely  finance  additional  capital  if  it 
wert^  reu<lily  iivailuMe.  Tiie  uddit'loua!  credit,  if  widely  manaovd 
r(Hild  he  used  to  expand  existin<r  or  add  new  enterprises  to  the  busi- 
ness and  more  fuilv  emplov  family  labor. 

The  need  for  additional'  credit  on  the  part  of  many  farmers  is 
fiii-ther  illustrated  in  activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, All  KIIA  opeiatiufT'type  loans  have  l)een  made  from  direct 
appropriations.  With  the  <zrowin<r  financial  needs  of  farmers  and 
with  the  need  to  increas<^  and  expand  their  size  of  operation  which 
rc(jnires  additional  financial  resources  and  with  banks  and  other 
pri\ate  h^ndin;:  institutions  reducing  their  assistance  to  farmers,  the 
ne«'d  of  this  program  is  increasingly  critical.  To  enable  Congres.^  to 
provide  a(hM|i.;ite  funds  for  this  program,  appropriations  should  v>e 
switched  fiom  direct  to  an  insured  pro<pM-am  with  funds  provided 
fi'oTM  ItM-ul  and  national  len(hMS. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program,  FIIA  in  Alabama  has  as- 
siMcd  approximately  11.000  families  to  enlarge,  develop,  refinance 
or  piMi'liasc  farms  of  their  own.  Approxinuitely  $85  million  has  bejn 
u<cd  for  this  program.  A  majority  of  these  families  w^ere  sharecrop- 
pers and  tciuints  wiio  are  now  .  i  bstantial  citizens  and  taxpayers  in 
the  State. 

While  responsibilities  and  lending  authority  of  FHA  have  been 
ulcreasing,  the  manpower  of  this  agency  has  not  increased  propor- 
tions II  v.  If  a  concerted  effort  is  to  he  niade  to  keep  people  in  rural 
nreas.  appropriations  for  this  agency  should  be  expanded  and  ad- 
ditional personru'l  provided, 

Hiere  is  also  a  trenu^idons  need  for  additional  resources  to  pi'o- 
\  ide  intensive  research  aiul  educational  programs  in  the  area  of  man- 
aL'ement  ai\d  use  of  production  technology  among  Alabama's  farm- 
er-. Tlie  use  of  modern  business  nuinagement  techiuques,  particularly 
lunun;:  farmers  grossing  less  than  $10,000  annually,  is  grossly  inade- 
fjUate. 

Surcessful  e\i)eriences  gained  in  the  use  of  subprofes^ionals  in  the 
national  food  and  nutrition  education  program  clearly  demonstrates 
thiit  \\\:M\\  rural  families,  given  individualized  intensive  assistance, 
.;ni  be  motivated  to  help  thems(>lves.  This  approach  should  lend  itself 
to  helpniL^  -tirniilat^  the  jviofluctivity  of  thousands  of  small  far'Uiing 

ATiother  majoi'  ob.^tacle  to  further  agricultural  development  is  t'ne 
}uck  of  adecjujite  rmirkets.  Small  farmers  have  particularly  felt  the 
lifimt  of  economic  forces  residting  fi'om  lack  of  access  to  nuu'kets. 
Likf  all  farrner-s.  they  ww  price-takers — the  prices  for  their  pi'od- 
\U'\<  an^  St^t  at  ilie  end  Of  the  marketing  chain  upon  which  they  have 
\\n  nifiuence.  Fin'tbcr*,  thei'e  has  been  a  general  inability  of  limited 
n-ouice  farmers  to  integr'ate  ir^to  the  present  marketing  process  due 
to  a  lai  k  of  volume^  and  capital.  1'hese  factor's  along  with  decreasing 
MMir.-e<  of  pr-o<lurtion  sui)f>lies  ami  outlets  for  their  products  havr 
rotnponiuied  th^'  pr  ice-co^t  squee/(\ 
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iMtoninti vo  arrnn^omonts  nro  needed  to  aid  orronps  of  small  farmers 
in  purchasin^i:  of  tlioir  inputs  nnd  development  of  better  and  more 
acrossihle  markets.  To  brinnr  these  farmei-s  into  a  total  niarket  economy 
this  will  require  a  strenprthenin^;  of  the  Afrricnltiiral  Marketing  Act 
of  1040  and  Puhsequont  arts  that  have  enhanced  market  development. 
The  inclusion  of  those  fanners  into  the  inarketin<r  process  and  the  cor- 
respondinnr  develo])nient  of  more  niarketinnr  services  will  hnve  a  mul- 
tiplier effect  upon  the  trial  develo])nient  of  rural  communities. 

The  ])roduction  of  an  abundant  su])ply  of  food  I's  still  an  essential 
for  this  Nation.  Commercial  fanners,  in  many  respects,  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  country.  Their  sifrnificance  and  the  importance  of  their 
contribution  cannot  be  overlooked  in  rural  development.  In  addition, 
airriculture  throu^rh  the  ^rowin^r  export  market  contributes  to  the  im- 
IH'oved  stiitu-^  of  tiir  ])alane(»-of-pavp.)ents  situation  for  the  United 
States.  The  |)ro(lucers  of  nmst  of  food  have  built  up  lar^re  capital 
iiivestme!its  in  land,  buihlinfrs.  machinery  and  equipment  as  well  as 
livestock  on  which  they,  under  todays  conditions  of  prices  received 
and  costs  paid  for  ])roduction  inputs,  are  not  receivinn^  a  fair  return 
on  their  investment.  Present  af^M'icultural  policies  and  programs  do 
not  point  in  the  direction  of  helping  commercial  producer?  achieve 
fair  returns  and  incomes  compnrable  to  other  segments  of  th'^  economy. 
The  plight  of  many  nonagricultural  businesses  is  tied  to  that  of  the 
farmer.  Insuring  that  commercial  farmers  receive  a  fair  share  of  na- 
tional income  is  one  of  the  most  significant  ingredients  of  rural 
development. 

TIIK  STATISTICAL  I'lCTURE 

Charftahle  foundations 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  in  1950  there  W(Te  onlv  1.000 
charitable  foundations  with  assets  of  $2.r)7  billion.  In  1971,  the  num- 
ber increased  to  25.000  with  assets  of  over  $20  billion. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  recent  years,  charitable  foundations  have  de- 
voted $;iOO  million  a  year  to  povertv  group  and  minority  programincr. 
\ery  uttle  money  is  spent  on  behalf  of  rural  or  smalltown  America 
blue-collar  worlcers  or  white  ethnic  groups.  ' 

UnivevHiiks 

The  Xatioirs  colleges  and  universities  are  another  repository  of 
growmg  tax-exempt  fiiiancial  power.  It  is  estimated  that  their  collec- 
tive endowments  total  about  $10  billion. 

Churches 

In  1969,  the  value  of  church-held  properties  and  investments  was 
put  at  about  $102,5  billion.  Estimates  are  that  had  these  properties  not 
been  tax  exempt  they  would  have  yielded  $2.2  billion  to  local,  State 
and  r  ederal  treasuries. 

Tax  relief  for  the  average  man  is  long  overdue.  A  great  measure  of 
relief  can  be  given  now  by  simply  removing  tax  exemptions  from  the^e 
anci  other  organizations. 

In  1947  we  started  a  program  in  this  Stiite  of  building  trade  schools 
in  rural  areas  of  Alabama  recognizing  that  some  farm  programs  had 
curtailed  the  need  for  farm  labor.  Acreage  control  programs  had  made 
It  unnecessary  for  many  who  had  worked  on  the  farms  in  the  past  to 
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continue.  Combined  with  this,  complete  mechanization  of  farming 
nuule  it  necessary  for  many  people  to  be  retrained  and  they  went 
to  the  large  cities  for  industrial  employment.  Our  idea  is  to  train  those 
from  the  farm  for  industrial  jobs  in  the  rural  areas  of  Alabama  in 
order  to  induce  industry  to  migrate  in  the  broad  expansion  of  this 
State. 

I  advocated  during  the  1968  campaign  tax  incentives  and  other  pro- 
grams to  induce  industry  to  build  its  branch  pl^.nts  in  the  future  in 
the  broad  expansion  of  America.  Realizing  that  if  the  people  of  our 
country  all  lived  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  Los  Angeles  area,  and  the 
eastern  seaboard,  many  problems  would  be  compounded  economically 
and  socially.  We  today  are  facing  that  problem,  and  it  must  be  met 
an  de4ilt  wit li.  T?he  long-range  plan  is  to  see  that  industry  does  build  its 
branch  plants  in  the  broad  expansion  of  tliis  country  so  people  could 
live  in  niral  confyie.s  and  still  have  industrial  employment.  This  will 
not  only  bo  good  for  the  country,  industrially  and  economically,  but 
will  also  help  contain  and  solve  some  of  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  are  so  prevalent  and  evident  in  the  larjre  cities  of  our  Nation. 

There  must  be  a  cautious  look  into  the  import  policy  of  our  country 
pertaining  to  textiles.  Over  4.6  billion  square  yards  of  textiles  and  ap- 
parels of  cotton,  maimiade  fibers,  and  wool  were  imported  to  our  coun- 
try last  year.  This  has  led  to  the  closing  of  at  least  98  textile  plants  in 
the  Soutli  and  Northeast  since  January  1, 1969. 

We  must  seek  to  give  our  own  manufacturers  and  laborers  protec- 
tion from  impoits  that  will  cause  loss  of  demand  and  loss  of  jobs. 

Senator  iri^MT>nnr V.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record  that  tlio 
entire  testimony  of  the  (rovoinor  as  filed  witli  the  oonmiittee  will 
be  nrintod  in  our  proceedings  as  if  road. 

(hiv  next  witness  wiil  be  Dr.  Lutlior  TF.  Foster.  Is  Dr.  Foster  ])ros- 
ent^  I>r.  Foster  is  tlio  president  of  tlie  Ttiskegee  Institute  and  I  be> 
lieve  yoTi  are  acconii)aine(l  l)y  Dr.  Mayberry  ? 

Dr.  Foster,  v;e  are  very  grateful  for  your  prosonoe.  Tlay  T.  as  one 
of  \  our  a(!nur(M*s.  tliank  you  for  what  you  lia  ve  boon  doiii<2:  at  Tuskegee 
and  what  you  do  for  this  country.  You  are  a  fine,  good  ni?in.  AAV  are 
just  honor  ed  that  yon  are  here.  We  welcome  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LUTHER  H.  FOSTER,  PRESIDENT,  TTJSKEGEE 
INSTITDIE,  TTJSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  ALA. 

1)1-.  F'NTKn.  Mr.  diainnan,  thank  you  and  mem]>ers  of  tlie  <  oni- 
mi  t  toe. 

I  huvo  v.'ith  me  Dr.  B.  I>.  Mayherry:  our  vioo  president  for  (level- 
o])nient. 

1  do  waiit  to  exjjrOvSS  my  a})preciation  to  tlio  conunittee  for  tliis 
opportunity  to  testify  and  also  to  oxi)ross  jny  trratifioat  ion  of  yonr 
cohceru  for  rural-basod  pr()l)]enis  that  lie  at  tlio  root  of  Jnnny  iiuulo- 
quacies  in  human  development  in  urban  areas  of  our  Nation  as  well 
as  in  rural  settings. 

AAV  liave  sent  to  you  a  comprehensive  statement,  the  first  five  or  six 
pajxos  of  which  I  will  present  to  you.  if  I  may. 

Senator  tIiTMPiJ»?KY.  AAV  will  have  the  entire  statement  in('()r[)()ratod 
in  the  record  with  your  recommendations. 
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Dr.  Foster.  Thank  yon. 

Oyer  a  lon«r  period  of  years,  distin^ruislied  comniitfee  members,  we 
at  TiKske<ree  liave  lived  with  the  prohU^ins  of  the  rural  poor.  We  have 
made  attempts  to  do  something?  about  these  problems  and  the  results 
of  our  efforts  left  Tnske<ree  Institute  a  little  wiser  about  the  ways  of 
the  people  and  more  understamling  of  how  bi<r  forces  often  [)lay  on 
little  people.  Our  intimate  view  and  insjnrhts  have  been  gained  from 
tlie  stiulies  by  o  ir  faculty  who  have  been  eoneerned  with  tlie  huuuui 
condition.  They  have  beeii  concerned  with  this  human  condition  from 
tlie  perspectives  of  tlieir  .several  disciplines.  We  have  carried  on  formal 
n»search,  and  we  have  been  participant-observers  in  action  pro^^rams. 
We  have  learned  fi'om  our  successes  and  failnies.  We  can  ofTer  some 
possible  formulas  for  suc<*ess,  and  we  can  indicate  scm^e  mistakep;  ru)t 
to  make. 

I'uslceoroo  Institute  records  will  document  its  concern  with  mi^ra- 
ti()n  since  tlie  enunciation  of  Booker  T.  Washington's  dictim>  of  IHlMi: 
-Cast  tlown  your  buckets  where  you  are."  We  have  [)artici;)atcd  in 
experiments  m  planned  mi^rration  and  we  have  recorded  wliat  luip- 
petied  to  people  who  were  trained  and  prepared  to  livt*  elsewhere. 
Staff  peoph^  at  Tuskefree  Institute  have  spent  time  and  effort  tryinir 
to  help  people  of  the  iMral  South  nuike  an  adecjuate  livin<r  to  support 
a  sati>fyin«r  Hfe  where  they  were  here  in  Alabama.  Our  successes  and 
failures  in  our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  tau*rht  us  somethin<r.  We 
(•annot^  leview  for  you  here  the  i-ejiorts  of  our  research  or  tJie  ovalua- 
tif)n  of  our  experimental  profrrams,  but  we  can  share  with  you  the 
nb-'orvations  made  and  some  conclusions  basted  on  them. 

There  is  a  statement  written  by  one  of  our  faculty.  We  think  it  is 
a  very  interestin^^  one  and  rather  beautifully  stated  Hut  in  the  inten^st 
of  time  I  merely  call  it  to  your  attention  because  we  think  it  is  some- 
tJiiu«r  you  would  want  to  look  at  somewhat  later. 

We  in  Tuskepree  have  been  a  persistent  voice  seeking  to  offer  facts 
to  the  policy maken-  and  program  devisers,  but  it  seems  few  heeded 
these  indic(\s  that  we*and  others  have  brought  to  the  fore,  now  lead- 
ing to  the  crises  \ye  face  in  the  cities  and  other  places  in  our  Nation. 
So  the  desperate,  impassioned  shouting  in  tlie  streets  got  attention  in- 
stead of  the  hard  facts  aiul  other  suggestions  that  came  out  of  many 
veiT  useful  studies. 

Xow,  why  people  migrate  and  what  they  want  where  they  are 
have  come  out  in  Tuskegee  Institute  program  reports  and  research. 
There  arc  the  results  of  some  studies  and  obst^-vations  at  Tuskegee 
institute  and  T  cite  two  of  them:  First,  changes  in  technology  that 
reduce  the  use  of  man  labor,  thus  depriving  many  of  a  livelihood. 
These  changes  have  taken  away  the  minimal  security  people  had  in 
an  alreiuly  deplorable  system  of  agriculture.  With  no  place  to  live  and 
no  work  to  do,  people  must  move.  We  might  look  at  this  development 
as  a  many-times  multiplied  personal  and  family  crisis.  From  the  view^- 
point  of  the  onlooker,  it  may  be  a  migration  problem ;  for  those  in- 
volved, however,  it  is  shattering  of  a  way  of  life  requiring  forced, 
undirected  movements  without  any  hopeful  destination. 

Sivond,  tlu*  small  sums  of  mon(\v  sp(»nt  on  lu^traininjr  programs: 
Only  a  few  people  have  been  affected  and  the  apologists  for  these 

Programs  are  often  reluctant  to  a.ssess  them  carefully.  We  at  Tuskegee 
ave  trained  people  and  placed  them  in  employment^only  to  have  large 
numlKMS  drift  back  to  their  homes  and  kin, 
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Third,  minimal  allocations  of  public  funds  for  welfare :  These  sub- 
sidies do  not  pnn  ide  adexjuate  resources  for  hcaltli,  education,  and 
human  resource  development. 

Now,  in  our  view,  what  needs  to  be  done?  First,  develop  an  economic 
policy  about  people  and  their  needs;  people  will  not  look  for  ♦^i-eener 
pastures  if  their  own  is  satisfying  in  its  own  greenness. 

Second,  initiate  programs  so  planned  that  involvement  in  those 
programs  ^yes  the  lives  of  people  involved  meaningful  purpose  in 
making  a  living^  and  having  a  zest  for  life. 

Third,  stop  ignoring  the  information  already  available  for  plan- 
ning and  program  execution;  perhaps  introduce  a  retrieval  and  dif- 
fusion system. 

Fourth,  establish  a  new  tix'iid  in  America  to  plan  with  people  and 
not  for  people. 

Now  1  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  our  program  recommenda- 
tions de  vlinjr  ^vith  program  rather  than  so  much  witli  process  as  I 
have  tonchea  on  so  far. 

The  problems  of  rural  Alabama  cannot  be  separated  from  their  pov- 
ei-ty  or  the  other  interdependent  fact()i*s  that  have  isolated  them  from 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  mainstream  of  American  life.  Like- 
wise, the  rehabilitation  of  tliis  area  and  its  human  resources  cnwnot  he 
a  piecemeal  effort.  For  example,  as  we  provide  housing,  jobs  and  edu- 
cational opportunity,  we  must  simultaneously  provide  access  to  ade- 
quate diagnosis  and  treatment  of  di.sease  and  to  means  for  maintaining 
health.  What  is  especially  needed  is  the  commitment  to  act  forth- 
rightly  and  equitably  at  the  local.  State  and  Fevleral  levels. 

The  program  suggestions  included  in  this  presentation  have  liecii 
organized  under  the  headings  agriculture,  rural  housing,  health  and 
imtrition,  ami  community  developmf^Mit. 

I  would  like  now  to  sunmiarizc  onr  considerations  of  t]ies(\ 

In  agricultuie,  we  observe  from  analyses  made  20  years  ago  in  a 
conference  at  Tuskegee  Institute  on  '^The  dianging  Status  of  the 
Negro  in  Southern  Agriculture"  and  sul)se(|uent  studies  that  there 
has  been  a  policy  of  land  us(»  that  may  he  described  as  progressive 
>terility— more  u!nis(»d  land  aiul  nu)ro  unemployed  people.  AVe  recom- 
menil  therefore:  One,  pr(^ent  implicit,  but  nevertheless  opeiational 
land-use  policy  should  l)e  i*eexamined  in  terms  of  land  for  living  space 
f'lr  people  rather  than  op|)ortuuities  for  resource  exploitation. 

Two,  money  now  poured  into  anti])ro<luctio?i  programs-  both  sub- 
sidy payments  and  welfare  payments — may  he  redirected  tostimuhito 
the  productive  involvement  of  people. 

Three,  successful  and  systematic  agricultural  n^search  which  has  le<l 
the  wav  to  nKxlem  agriculture  should  now  l>e  diivcted  toward  devel- 
oping better  metJiods  for  proper  and  economical  land  utilization  hy 
small  landownei's  in  new  and  creative  approaches  to  rural  living. 

Four,  improved  arrangements  should  be  made  to  a.ssurc  success  in 
the  development  of  cooperative  programs  among  small  farmers  such 
as  the  nearby  Southeast  Alabama  Self-Help  A.ssociation — SFlASf  FA. 

In  the  broad  .second  classification- — rural  housing — sub.standard 
housing  pi-evails  throughout  the  rural  area.  In  many  cases  teiumts 
live  in  houses  rent-free  until  they  are  uninhal)itahle  aiid  then  used  for 
hay  .storage,  or  torn  down.  Siihstandard  housing  in  the  rural  black 
belt  ranges  from  5^  percent  to  79  percent.  FHA  programs  are  now 
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avail;il)le  for  low  iiu^oiuo  housiii^r  Uit  inuiiy  rural  families  aie  too  ])0()r 
to  take  advantage  of  these.  For  example,  too  many  poor  are  still  living 
in  houses  which  are  less  lespectable  eattlebarns,  and  yet  in  almost 
every  case  the  local  VllX  fails  to  spend  its  ammal  appropriation  and 
the  reason  for  this  is,  as  I  in(li<*ated  earlier,  that  the  [)o^v  folks  just 
are  not  able  to  participate  in  the  programs  that  are  available,  limited 
though  they  are. 

There  is  a  splendid  resource,  it  seems  to  us,  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which,  if  adecjuately  encouraged  and  financed,  could  develop 
])rototypes  that  may  help  to  i*educe  the  overall  cost  of  building  homes 
for  the  poor.  Such  experimentation  would  b<»  helpful,  also,  in  temner- 
ing  some  of  the  exi)loitnti()n  of  poor  rural  families  by  unscru[)ulous 
entre[)reneur-builders,  who  are  oiten  attracted  to  fluid  situations  such 
as  rui'al  rehabilitation. 

We  recommend,  therefore:  One,  greatly  increased  funds  for  guar- 
anteed home  loans;  two,  personnel  to  be  recruited,  trained  and  as- 
signed on  both  the  State  and  local  levels  in  aj'eas  of  financing,  house 
const ru(^t  ion,  and  rural  economics,  and  with  a  special  emphasis,  if  1 
may  add,  on  some  of  the  problems  of  youth  economics  or  economics  as  it 
is  of  interest  and  significance  to  young  ptMjple;  three,  run  !  housing 
developments  to  be  encouraged  at  institutions  of  higher  leaniing  to 
the  end  that  overall  building  costs  of  homes  of  the  rural  poor  he 
reduced;  four,  self-help  input  in  house  construction  to  be  encourajrerl 

Tlie  third  major  category,  health  and  nutrition:  Health  care  facili- 
ties and  personnel  are  in  short  supply  throughout  the  area,  as  they  arr 
indeed,  to  a  lesser  degree,  throughout  the  Nation,  The  doctor  ratio  in 
this  region  is  1  to  2,000 — at  least  twice  as  inadequate  as  the  mitional 
average — and  some  counties  have  essentially  tio  hospital  beds. 

^ye.  stronffly  support,  therefore,  (1)  In  health  manpower:  pending 
Federal  legislation  to  increase  the  output  of  core  health  professionals — - 
physicians,  nurses,  etc.,  and  incentives  to  influence  a  more  beneficial 
distribution  of  this  personnel  into  rural  areas.  Also  in  health  man- 
power, establishment  of  strategically  located  new  allied  health  man- 
pr>v,or  traininir  centers. 

^2)  Tn  health  care  delivery:  We  recommend  further  development 
of  the  coTuprehensive  health  center  concept  as  applied  to  the  rural 
sottinir.  (continuation  of  medicaid,  medicare  and  other  health  care 
programs. 

(o)  Tn  health  research,  we  recommend  expauded  research  into  the 
existing  health  and  mitritional  status  of  people  in  rural  areas  as  a 
ba«is  for  effective  development  of  needed  new  heiilth  care  proorrams. 

We  need  the  fact^  fiivt.  Many  of  them  are  here;  some  of  them  need 
to  be  collated. 

Then,  in  our  section  on  community  development  we  note  that  the 
T>and  Grant  Act  of  the  10th  century  provided  a  solution  to  our  tech- 
nology and  agricultural  problems,  so  today  we  propose  something 
that  might  be  called  a  Communities  Development  Grant  Act  to  en- 
couni^e  wise  growth  in  our  rural  communities.  The  program  would 
include  several  thincrs:  (1)  Comprehensive  community  development 
assistance  to  provide  the  needed  impetus  for  economic  recovery  and 
coordination  of  existing  manpower  training  programs. 

(2)  Federal  support,  of  educational  programs  related  to  community 
studies  to  assure  sufficient  numbers  of  properly  trained  persons  to 
help  comnumit  ies  realize  a  wise  growth, 
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(3)  Community  extension  service  centers  to  provide  professional 
advice  and  financial  assistance  to  needy  communities. 

(4)  Community  research  centers  at  participating  institutions. 

(5)  Special  examination  of  the  promising  opportunities  to  redevelop 
rural  towns  and  intermediate  size  cities.  VYe  expand  on  this  at  some 
length  in  the  body  of  our  report^  Mr.  Chairman. 

(6)  Special  attention  to  the  development  of  social  mechanisms  for 
problem  solving  and  implementation  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  this  concludes  my 
oral  presentation.  There  follows  a  more  detailed  examination  of  these 
issues.  We  want  to  sav  that  Tuskegee  Institute  is  very  deeoly  com- 
mitted to  work  a  solution  of  these  problems  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  in  any  way  our  limited  resources  will  permit. 

I  call  your  attention  especially  to  exhibit  B  which  is  a  tabulation  of 
some  of  the  very  distressing  statistics  on  population  and  income  level 
in  some  of  the  counties. 

Senator  Httmphrey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Foster. 

Dr.  Mayberry,  do  you  have  any  comment  you  would  like  to  add  ? 

Dr.  Mayberry.  No;  the  appendix  which'he  called  your  attention  to 
is  page  21  of  his  statement. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  appendix  B. 

May  I  suggest  to  vou,  Dr.  Foster  and  Dr.  Mayberrj-,  that  when  Vou 
get  the  time,  and  vou  can  look  into  the  Congressional  Record  which 
we  could  make  available  to  you,  we  would  appreciate  your  commentary 
or  comment  on  our  program  for  a  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
that  was  introctuced  by  Senator  Talmadge  and  myself  and  Senator 
Allen  and  others  yesterdav  in  the  Senate.  This  relates  primarily  to 
financing  of  communitv  facilities  as  well  as  financing^  of  economic 
enterpriser  for  rural  development.  It  is  not  expressly  designed  as  what 
you  might  call  an  antipoverty  program.  It  is  what  you  cjiM  a\growth 
program,  and  economic  expansion  program,  a  community  facilities 
program.  ,  . .  ... 

I  meant  to  ask  the  Governor  to  do  the  same  and  if  one  of  his  repre- 
sentatives is  here  from  the  rural  development  side  of  the  pvernment 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  T  would  appreciate  having  just  the  comment 
from  each  of  our  witnesses. 

Dr.  FosTTR.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Senator  ITraPHREY.  We  need  ad\nce  and  counsel  on  this  quite 
f  ranklv,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  will  have  to  be  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  it  before  we  get  anv  place  with  it  and  wo  welcome  your  views. 

I  was  very  interested  in  your  commentarv^  on  page  5  where  you  say : 

There  is  a  splendid  resource  at  Institutions  of  higher  lenrning  which  have 
adequately  eneourajrod  and  financed  and  develoi>ed  prototypes  that  might  help 
to  rwluce  the  overall  cost  of  building  homes  for  the  poor. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  this  over  the  year?.  Ila?  Tuskocrec 
ever  done  anvthin^  in  this  area?  i    i  • 

Dr  FosTKR  Yes,  we  have  indicated  some  of  our  work,  particularly  m 
planning  for  new  developments,  and  it  is  documented  in  the  major 
portion  of  our  presentatic  n  here.  .  u 

We  have  done  work  that  led  to  the  securing  of  some  400  homes  n 
the  citv  of  Tuskegee.  We  have  done  some  architectural  work  as  well. 
We  have  done  this  over  a  period  of  several  years,  as  a  matter  of  tact. 
We  were  very  much  involve^  in  rural  housing  20,  25  years  ago  when  it 
was  not  a  popular  thing  at  that  time. 
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Senntor  IlrMi'HRKY.  Ilavo  you  been  able  to  demonstrate  production 
of  costs  of  buildinjT  of  satisfactory  housing? 

Dr.  Foster  We  have  some  evidence  on  this,  but  we  do  not  have 
nearly  as  much  as  we  should  like  to  have.  The  problem  is  the  need  to 
onocuraft-e  and  hnance  these  developtnents  in  a  situation  where  bud<rets 
are  limited,  but  we  think  this  is  a  human  resource  that  is  available 
an  institutional  resouiw  where  you  can  brinp  persons  in  from  home 
oconoi.nics,  socolopy,  and  aichitecture  and  a  number  of  other  fields, 
to  really  tackle  these  problems  in  a  comprehensive  fashion 

Senator  Ilt  MPHRKY.  It  has  been  my  view  that  much  more  needs  to 
he  done  with  it.  Tliat  is  why  T  emphasized  it  in  mv  question  to  vou. 
You  know  we  have  done  a  frreat  deal  in  liousinp  in  other  parts  of  the 
world:  and  while  It  is  modest  housinp.  it  is  safe,  sanitarv,  and  it  is 
modern,  with  modern  sanitary  facilities,  modern  kitchen  facilities, 
and  It  IS  very  cheap.  ' 

Xow.  I  recofrnize  that  our  wape  scales,  our  construction  costs,  and 

tl   n  ov%.'"'*'  ^'"'/^^  ^^^"^^^  domestically  here  are  different 

than  overseas  even  thoufrh  many  of  those  that  we  put  up  in  Latin 

thuJTI  "''J*  worthwhile  to  look  at,  and  anv 

rnnvL     f.^'*^''  ^^^^T^^ne.  and  indeed  vour  supjre.stion  of 

mav  be  frettinfr  some  researcli  into  tliis  area  might  be  very  helpful. 

\J~T?"i"^"'''^''  T^"^  'P*'^'^     ^"''^^''^  Sparkman  on  it. 

fv  wan/o/rT™  ^^^""f"'-  Alabama,  who.  bv  the 

anted  to  be  rememl>ered  to  manv  of  vou  down  here  Tie  is  a 
ivumrkaLle  leader  m  this  field.  [Applause.]  ' 

to  om  anrt!..'  h'-'-      •      ^"'"'ll'''"  ''''^^  ^''^  matter  that  wasbroufrht 
T  •  F  Z    V  '%r'"u'"-      Decatur-mobile  health  clinics? 
l>i.  bosn-M.  los.  Wo  have  some  programs  under  a  Afodel  Titios 

ESrc'tl"  ^'^-^  I'  ^••t"^'^'^     desSnatlld  as  a  f2 

\.ns  n/^-,;«)\  ^"'"^"fhinfr  there.  AVe  are  with  our  School  of 

wi  ,  n  ^  ^  u  ^'^f'.""'"??/  Profrram  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Alabama 
with  a  healthmobile..and  they  will  be  working  with  the  residents  of 
one  of  the  .sections  of  that  city.  AVe  are  douit  .some  t bin's  we  a?e 
^i;rt?,?r^Snto""'  "PP"'^"-^«'«  tbat^we  would 

ca,^i"al°,in  I"/"/''''";  ^-^'l  T  '^ff '-'^tiv^'  to  me  this  morning  be- 
cause again  in  my  visits  in  Latin  America,  we  had  put  up  tlirou-h  the 

hV!  P'."f  I'"-  "V  ^"'••^'P"  ^''^  P'ogi  ani,  literallv  dozens  of  tliese  splen! 
d,  nob,  e  hea  th  clinics.  Tliere  are  huge  vansi  so  to  speak,  Jha  taJe 
health  caie  with  professional  jx'r.sonnel  right  to  the  rural  countrvs^de 

so1«";eakt"r.o"Pt'  'If  '"^^  -"bile  librarv  Igo t 

^  ,  w  th  bfioks.  I  would  think  it 

would  be  something  worthwhile  to  press  at  State  leveui  se^  f  we 

OJ  e  .  ttr^tll'"  ''T-  ^"'^  '""^  -ith  thesl  Uiinjs. 

One  other  thing  you  mention  here  is  Comprehensive  Health  Center 
IW  ninny  of  those  do  vou  have  in  Alabama «  enter. 

ru!l  I  know  the  statistics  on  this.  T  am  sorrv,  Mr 

(  ha.rman.  but  there  are  .some.  We  feel  the  need,  though,  for'manv 
iTe  1  offTr'      the  depres.sed  areas  where  fhey  havTnoI 

wen  able  to  get  off  the  ground,  where  communities  have  not  been 
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prepared  or  understanding  sufficiently  of  even  the  limited  funds  that 
are  available,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  might  move  to  develop  re- 
sources such  as  this.  There  is  considerable  need  for  expansion  of 
these  programs.  .      ,  ,  i 

Senator  Humphrey.  Finally,  you  mentioned  that  thei-e  were  unex- 
pended funds  from  the  FHA.'  Are  you  referring  to  the  housing  pro- 
gram or  Farmei*s  Home  Administration  ? 

Dr.  Foster.  Farmers  Home  Administration.  This  is  our  under- 
standing as  we  read  the  reports  that  are  available. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  have  any  reason— do  you  know  why 
those  funds  go  unexpended? 

Dr.  Foster  We  are  not  sure  of -all  of  the  reasons,  but  v.  e  believe 
that  part  of  it  is  that  some  of  the  funds  are  allociited  for  very  low- 
income  housing,  but  many  of  the  citizens  are  not  even  able  to  qualify 
at  that  low  level,  so  that  some  of  the  funds  are  not  drawn  on.  This 
is  our  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Talmadge  ? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Dr.  Foster,  I  want  to  compliment  j^ou  on  your 
statement.  Several  of  your  recommendations  our  committee  has  al- 
ready taken  positive  action  to  remedy.  We  passed  one  bill  through  the 
Senate  already.  Another  one  is  pending  before  the  full  committee, 
ready  for  action.  The  third,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  introduced  yesterday,  which  we  have  high  hopes  of  fa- 
vorable action  on. 

Do  you  agree  with  me  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  serious  social 
problems  that  pla^ruc*  our  comitry  todny  ai'e  directly  related  to  the 
fact  that  75  percent  of  onr  people  live  on  2  ix^rcent  of  our  land  ? 

Dr.  Foster.  Yon  mean,  therefore,  because  they  are  in  the  cities? 

Senator  Talmadok.  Yes;  too  nmdi  conirestion,  too  much  crowding, 

tooniuch   ,      *     .       1         ui  • 

Dr.  FosTKR.  I  think  this  is  a  part  of  it,  but  I  think  the  problem  is 

vcrv  much  more  complex,  so  complex  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  what 

might  be  seeminglv  a  simple  answer  to  it.  1  think  this  is  a  part  of  it. 
Senator  Tai^madgk.  Do  yan  think  we  would  have  a  far  more  stable 

society  if  we  didn't  have  acres  of  people  stacked  on  each  other  in  our 

urban  areas? 

Dr.  FosTKR.  I  have  a  personal  preference  for  more  space  and  elbow 
room,  so  I  wouUl  naturally  move  in  that  direction.  But  I  do  believe 
that  there  are  some  unusual  difficulties,  and  some  of  the  sociologists 
write  al)out  this— too  many  people,  too  much  noise,  and  things  of  this 
sort— and  the  question  is  how  much  of  this  can  individuals  stand. 

Jt  seems  to  me.  though,  that  the  problem  is  so  complex  tlint  it  is 
going  to  tMke  n  moving  buck  from  it  and  an  exnniinntion  of  all  of  the 
aspects  as  well  as  tlie  inn^lications  niul  interrelationships  of  these  com- 
ponents as  von  move  nlontr. 
^  Senator  TAi.MAn<;K.  Yon  have  done  n  fine  job  over  nt  Tiiskegee.  and 
^  yon  lived  in  a  ])rominent  area  and  had  some  experience  in  that  reira rd, 
and  so  have  I.  Yon  can't  hnve  too  many  vegetnbles  on  an  acre  of  Innd. 
Yon^an't  hnve  too  many  stalks  of  corn  on  nn  ncre  of  Innd.  too  ninny 
peanut  plants  on  an  acre  of  laml,  can't  have  too  many  cnttle  on  an  acre 
of  land,  can't  have  too  many  pigs  on  nn  acre  of  land,  too  ninny  trees 
on  an  acre  of  land.  And  I  don't  think  you  cnn  have  too  many  hnnuin 
l)eings  on  an  acre  of  ground.  I  think  that  is  one  of  onr  serious  prob- 
lems. / 

Er|c  Sou 
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Do  you  tliink  with  nii  iulcquato  and  effective  Government  pro^jjraui, 
that  we  coiihl  reverse  this  nii^rration  pattern  that  we  witnessed  in  this 
country  for  half  a  century  ( 

Dr.  VosTKR.  I  tliink  tllis  eould  come  ahont.  I  think  there  are  many 
programs  already  in  existence  which,  if  hroutrht  tp<i:ether  in  their 
proper  configunition— and  if  they  can  he  adetjuntely  utilized  at  every 
level  in  the  government — local,  State,  and  national — and  if  there  can  l)e 
an  effective  particination  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  individuals- 
would  do  nnich  to  l)uihl  u})  rural  areas — it  isn't  to  stop  a  movement 
to  the  city,  but  the  chief  thing  is  it  could  he  a  positive  program  for 
the  development  of  rural  and  seminu  al  areas.  Dispersal  of  poj)ulation 
would  come  in  a  natural  fashiou,  and  I  think  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ov(M*all  American  ecouomy  as  well  as  many  otluM-  elements. 

Senator  Talmaixu:,  To  try  to  proN'ide  a  job  where  a  boy  and  irirl 
born  in  a  particrJar  area  could  continue  to  live  there  if  they  saw  fit 
too. 

Di\  FosTKK,  If  they  saw  fit  to  do  so:  1  think  that  they  should  have- 
their  own  clioicc. 

Senator  Talm Ancr,  Thank  you. 
Senator  irrMPmn-.Y.  Senator  Curtis  ? 

S(mator  Ci'irns,  Dr.  Fo<t(M',  T  am  sorry  that  a  ]icf(*^sary  telephone 
call  prc\  (Mited  me  fvoju  he:tring  the  first  ])art  of  your  testimony,  but  I 
shall  pursue  it,  I  might  say  that  I  made  my  fii^st  trip  with  a  conirres- 
sioiial  (Committee  to  Alabama  ;]1  years  aL^'o  next  September.  Ji'id  vo'ir 
good  S(^nator.  John  S[)ai'kman.  was  on  the  conimittee.  and  T  had  the 
privileg(»  then  of  visit itH/  TiNkegcf^  Tnslitnte  and  liaN'inir  a  N'i.^'t  whi'^h 
I  sliall  always  ti'easui'c  with  George  Washin<rton  (\*irver, 

T  am  just  d^^Iighted  that  hiirh  oti  the  list  of  Nvitnesse-^  today  are  tho 
men  from  Tus!:oij-(M\  [Liiuirhtei'.] 

Di*.  FosTKP,  [  suggest  that  the  Senat(M*  ]-(^turn  to  Tu^lccgee, 

Tlmnk  you, 

Senatoi-  rTr>rfMr!U:v,  S'Miator  Allen? 

J-^^'uator  Aij.KX,  Thank  you,  Di-,  F()st(^r,  foi'  youT*  very  fine  <tatem(Mit. 

There  is  a  question  or  twr)  T  would  like  to  ask.  if  T  may, 

I  notice  most  of  youi*  acfi-icnltural  i-ecommendations  aie  based  on 
a  study  mnde  some  20  yi'ars  airo  at  Tuslc(\ir<H'.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
sani<'  conditions  that  existed  then  continm*  to  exist  and  tliat  r.o  action 
was  taken  on  tliose  I'ecominendatious,  i'(vonnnended  policies?  It  would 
'l)e  well  to  implement  them  at  this  time:  is  that  correct  ? 

I)r,  Fosn^R,  AVell.  the  leeoimnendation  I  rcfer  i*(Ml  to  was  '20  yoars 
ago.  and  F  think  I  meiitioned  subsc(juent  studies  and  conferences  and 
recommendations  as  well.  I  would  have  to  say.  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  tliat  there  has  Ix^en  progi-ess  on  some  of  thes(»  thinirs:  bui  there 
are  many  unfinished  pieces  of  busiiu\ss.  There  are  many  things  that 
really  could  be  done  that  come  out  of  those  reconunendations  as  W(dl 
as  some  of  the  recommeu(huions  of  some  of  the  more  general  studies 
such  as  the  study  done  recently,  '*'I'he  People  Ia^H  I^ehind."  and  some 
of  these  other  studies  that  have  been  done  about  the  rural  area. 

So.  til  ere  has  been  sonu'  change  then  but  we  have  been  eiuleavorlng 
to  update  those  and  we  belitn'e  there  are  still  significant  problems  to  be 
dealt  with. 
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Senator  Alixn.  As  to  voiir  ^?raduates  there,  wliat  chancres,  if  any, 
havti  taken  place  in  the  mimber  that  have  settled  and  had  their  life- 
work  in  rural  area^-  as  compared  to  those  who  settle  in  urban  areas? 
Has  there  been  any  chaiiiro  toward  urbanization  of  your  graduates T 

Dr.  Foster.  Oh,  ves,  I  think  very  definitely  our  students,  like  most 
<yraduates,  will  ^o  where  there  are  jobs  and  with  luovenient  into  the 
citit^s  and  across  the  country— they  have  been  movinfr  in  those  direc- 
tions as  well.  ,       ...     .  , 

Senator  Aixkx.  Well,  would  they  first  try  to  make  a  living  in  the 
rural  areas  and  failing  there,  move  to  the  cities  or  would  they  go  from 
school  straight  to  the  urban  centers? 

Dr.  FosTEK.  Most  of  them  will  be  going  to  the  urban  centers  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  job  opportunities  come  for  them.  I  think  it  is 
not  so  iniioh  a  oonsoious  decision  of  not  living  in  the  rural  area  or  to 
live  in  the  urban  or  semiurban  area.  It  is  trying  to  find  the  job  and  the 
kind  of  experience  and  position  that  is  suitable  to  their  training.  For 
instance,  graduate  engineers  would  not  find  mucji  opportunity  in  a 
rural  area. 

Senator  Ali.kx.  Well,  have  you  had  to  change  your  curriculum  from 
time  to  time  to  adjust  to  the  changes  ? 

Dr.  FosTKR.  Ciijrricuhim  has  been  adjusted  over  many  years  to  take 
account  of  the  new  trends  in  the  development  of  industry  and  the  new 
trends  in  the  developmeitt  of  our  whole  society.  }Vhole  new  vocations 
have  he(Mi  developed  and  are  continually  developing  through  the  years 
aiiM  we  ha^;e  been  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  this  and  to  try— as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  anticipate  as  much  as  we  can.  We  are  very  much  concerned 
riirht  now  in  developing  some  pr6grams,  considerin^^the  development 
of  programs  in  the  allied  health  professions  because  we  see  this  as  a 
very  ifn{)ortant  opportunity  and  need  for  the  country. 

Senator  Alllx.  Would  you  elaborate  some  on  your  recoinmeiula- 
fioii  -2  on  page  4;  -'Money  now  pours  into  inadequate  program.s.  both 
suhsidy  nayment^  and  welfare  payments,  may  be  redirected  lo  >\\uni- 
late  piVxluctive  involvement  of  the  people."^ 

Doe-  tliar  mean  more  work  for  welfare  recipients  and  more  produc- 
tion f)M  the  agricultural  eoonomv  of  those  things  which  • 

Dr.  FosTKK.  I  tiiink  it  would  l>e  a  combination  that  would  have  to 
be  v*  ry  cr»'ati\'ely  and  imaginatively  pur^^ued  hut  what  I  was  trying 
to  ixct  i-^.  it  siMMus  to  me  there  are  many  payments  that  go  now  tiiut 
arc  ipr(hluctiou.  and  this  is  contrary  to  what  we  think  of  in  our 
owu  «»<n]U)my  as  typically  indigenous  to  our  country's  piiil(!M)i)hy. 
The-c  payments  not  to  grow  crops,  for  example,  or  j)ayinentK  to  pco])lc 
at  t^c  orluM-  (^\ti'em(*  on  welfare  are  merely  holding  operations. 

How  <•  ndd  we— if  we^-eexamine  all  thcs-e  situations  nnd  try  to  re- 
diivct  some  of  fhose  fuhds  in  line  with  our  philosofjhy  ol'  imnian 
ro-nur<  c  development — iielp  people  who  are  on  welfare  to  dev(Oop  as 
peo]»ie.  and  [)ut  into  production  the  unused  physical  resources  that 
wt»  have  in  this  country  ^  I  don't  know  quite  how  to  do  it  hut  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  approach,  a  need,  and  one  that  is  fully  coiu^onant 
with  tlie  tenets  of  our  national  philosopli^-  and  of  humanitar!ani>m 
as  well. 

Senator  Am^kv.  Wiiat  is  tlie  present  enrollment  at  Tuskegcc  ( 
Dr.  FosTKii.  About  ^;,ono  now  in  tiie  regular  term;  about  in  tiie 

summer. 
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Sonator  Am.kx.  Is  that  n  progressive  ^ni?)  over  the  lust  deoade? 

Dr.  FosTKK.  Over  the  last  deeade  it  is  a  ^yaiih  It  has  been  holdinp;  at 
ahout  tlie  same  after  a  slight  drop  in  the  past  year  l>eeause  of  the 
econoiiiie  prohlcMiis  primarily  that  our  students  are  faced  ^vith. 

Senator  Am.fx.  Dr.  Foster,  wo  certainly  appreciate  von  coiniili^^hc- 
fore  the  conunittee,  and  Dr.  Mayherry,  ^nvin^  us  the  ))enet!t  of  your 
vie\v>5.  I  am  sure  the  subcommittee  and  full  committee  will  nuike  a  full 
and  careful  shidy  of  your  pre^sentation 

Thank  jr()n. 

Dr.  FosTKR.  Thank  yon  very  much.  We  a))preciate  it. 
Senator  lU'Mrinncy.  We  do  thank  you  very  much,  boll  u. 
Thank  you»  [Applause.] 

I.  1NTK()I)1*(  "rioN 

Mr.  FosTKu.  ^\].  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
nanc*  is  Luther  IT.  Foster,  and  I  am  president  of  Tuske<ree  Iiistitutc 
located  in  Macon  County,  Ala. 

1  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Rural 
Dev(»lopment  Sui)commit tee  of  the  Senate  Conunitteo  on  A<rriculture 
and  Forest r\  It  is  <r ratifying  to  know  of  your  concern  for  rural  based 
problems  that  lie  at  the  root  of  many  inadecpiacies  in  human  develop- 
ment in  urban  areas  of  our  Nation  as  well  as  in  rural  settinjjs. 

IT.   TIIK   INTIMATK  VIEW 

Over  a  lon<;  period  of  years,  we  at  Tuske^^ee  Institute  have  lived 
with  the  problems  of  the  rural  poor.  AVe  have  made  attempts  to  do 
somethin<:  about  these  problems  and  the  results  of  our  efforts  left 
Tuske<^ee  Institute  a  little  wiser  a!)out  the  ways  of  the  people  and 
more  nndei'standin^r  of  how  big  forces  play  on  little  people.  Our 
intiniat(»  view  and  insiglits  have  been  gained  from  the  studies  by  our 
fac  ulty  who  have  been  concerned  with  the  human  condition  from  the 
perspectives  of  their  several  disciplines.  AVe  have  carried  on  formal 
research,  and  we  have  been  participant  obsei  veis  in  action  programs. 
We  hav(»  learned  from  ou!'  successes  and  failures.  can  otfc!'  somt* 
possible  fornndas  for  success,  and  we  can  indicate  mistakes  not  to 
make. 

Tuskegee  Institute  records  will  document  its  concern  with  migra- 
tion since  the  enunciation  of  I^ooker  T.  Washington's  dictum  of 
ls<H) — ''Cast  down  your  buclcets  where  you  are."  AW  have  j)articipated 
in  experiments  in  fanned  migration  and  recorded  what  happened  to 
[)copie  who  were  trained  and  prepared  to  live  elsewhere.  Staif  i>eople 
at  'Fuskegee  Institute  have  spent  time  and  effort  trying  to  help  people 
of  the  rural  South  make  an  adequate  living  to  support  a  satisfying  life 
where  they  were.  Our  successes  and  failures  in  our  efforts  iii  tins  direc^- 
tion  taught  us  something.  AVe  cannot  review  for  you  here  the  reports 
of  our  research  or  the  evaluation  of  our  ex})erimental  programs,  hut 
we  can  share  with  yoiwtht*  observations  made  and  some  conclusions 
bailed  on  them. 

One  of  our  faculty  in  expression  of  frustration  wrote  : 

The  highway.s,  smooth  belts  of  concrete  or  asphalt,  have  come 
too  since  W:]0,  They  connect  the  cities  to  each  otlier  and  the  larger 
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towns  to  cities.  Markers  point  from  the  highway  to  the  vilhiges 
and  small  towns  that  the  highways  bypass  as  they  are  no  longer 
iniportant  to  trade  and  commerce.  The  small  towns  and  villages 
do  have  an  importance  however.  Tliey  are  the  refuges  for  workers 
that  the  tract oi's  and  harvesters  have  pushed  out  of  the  fields. 
I^ig  towns,  little  towns,  and  villages  have  grown  since  Small 
houses  that  have  extendeci  their  boundaries  are  home  for  workers 
the  farms  have  expelled  and  that  city  industries  don't  need. 

The  long-abused  and  misused  hinds  of  the  South  are  faring  bet- 
ter than  the  long-abused  and  misused  people  who  have  inhabited 
theni.  There  have  been  no  policies  and  scientific  practices  to  in- 
sure the  constructive  use  of  these  people.  Many  of  them  who  should 
be  regarded  as  assets  ha\  e  been  callously  marked  ''expt^ndable." 
This  waste  of  human  resources  is  the  Souths  givat  unsolved  prob- 
lem. Soils  in  the  South  aiv  being  planned  for  in  terms  of  their 
highest  and  more  constructive  purposes,  whether  it  be  forest, 
grass,  or  field.  None  of  the  land  is  regarded  as  waste  and  ex- 
pendable. For  every  acre  there  is  a  use  that  in  time  will  prove  to 
Uv  an  asset.  Sleek,  well-fed  cows  graze  on  hillsides  where  gaunt, 
ill-fed  people  once  scratched  for  a  meager  living.  In  fertile  fields 
wliere  children  and  their  parents  toiled  without  hope  of  securitv 
or  cfjnifoi't,  machines  sow,  tend,  and  harvest  bounteous  crops. 
AVe  have  been  a  persistent  voice  seeking  to  offer  facts  to  the  policv- 
makers  and  program  devisers,  but  few  lieeded  these  indices  of  toda.Vs 
cri.ses;  and  so  the  desperate,  impassioned  shouting  in  the  streets  got 
attention.  Why  people  migrate  and  what  they  want  where  they  are 
have  come  out  in  Tuskegee  Institute  program  reports  and  research. 

There  are  the  results  of  some  studies  and  observations  at  Tuskegee. 
Institute : 

1.  Changes  in  technc)V)gy  that  reduce  the  use  of  man  labor,  tlius 
depriving  many  of  a  livelihood.  These  changes  have  taken  awav 
the  minimal  security  people  had  in  a  deplorable  system  of  agricuf- 
ture.  With  no  place  to  live  and  no  work  to  do,  people  must  move. 
We  might  look  at  tliis  development  as  a  many-times  multiplied 
personal  and  family  crisis.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  onlooker, 
it  mav  1)0  a  niignition  problem:  for  those  involved,  it  is  shatter- 
ing o^  a  way  of  life  requiring  forced  undirected  movements  with- 
out any  hopeful  destination. 

2.  The  small  sums  of  money  spent  on  retraining  programs.  Only 
a  few  people  have  been  afTecte(l,  and  the  apologists  for  these  pro- 
grams are  reluctant  to  assess  them  carefully.  We  have  tniMied 
pc^ople  and  placed  them  in  employment  only  to  have  large  num- 
bers drift  back  to  their  homes  and  kin. 

^.  Minimal  allocations  v)f  public  funds  for  welfare.  These  sub- 
sidies do  not  provide  adequate  resources  fmu-hetrllh,  education, 
and  human  resource  development.  ^ 
What  needs  to  be  done  ? 

1.  Develop  an  economic  policy  about  people  and  their  needs:  people 
will  not  look  for  gi-eener  pastures  if  their  own  is  satisfying  in  its 
greenness. 

2.  Initiate  programs  so  well  planned  that  involvement  in  them 
gives  the  lives  of  people  involved  meaningful  purpose  in  making  a 
living  and  zest  for  life. 
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3.  Stop  ignoring  the  information  available  for  planning  and  pro- 
gram exeontion  ;  introduce  a  retrieval  and  diffusion  system. 

4.  Establish  a  new  trend  in  America  to  plan  with  people  and  not  for 
people. 

in.  SUMMARY  OF  PR(X;it\M  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  problems  of  the  people  of  rural  Alabama  cannot  be  separated 
from  their  poverty  or  the  other  interdependent  factors  that  have  iso- 
lated them  from  tlie  economic,  social,  and  cultural  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Likewise,  the  rehabilitation  of  this  area  and  its  human 
resources  cannot  be  a  piecemeal  elFort.  For  example,  as  we  provide 
housin^r,  jobs,  iind  ♦niucational  o[)])ortunity,  we  must  simultaneously 
provide  access  to  adequate  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  and  .to 
means  for  maintaining  healtli.  What  is  esnecially  needed  is  the  com- 
mitment to  act  forthrigh:ly  and  equitably  at  the  local,  state,  and 
Federal  levels. 

The  program  sugorcstions  included  in  this  presentation  have  been 
organized  under  the  headings : 
Agriculture 
Rural  Housing 
Tfealth  and  Nutrition 
Community  Development 
The  sunuTKirv  of  those  ])resentation^  nnd  recommendations  follows: 
Af/rJr{(/tffrf', — We  observe  fn^m  analyse^^  made  "20  years  ago  in  a 
conference  at  Tuskeo;ee  Institute  on  ''The  Clianging  Status  of  the 
Xe£]:ro  in  Southern  Agriculture/'  and  sub-oquent  studies  tlint  tliore 
has  been  a  policy  of  laud  use  that  may  be  described  as  progressive 
sterilitj — more  imused  land  and  more  unemployed  people.  We  recom- 
mend :  < 

1.  Present  implicit  but  nevertheless  operational  land-use  policy  . 
should  be  reexamined  in  terms  of  land  for  living  space  for  people 
rather  than  0])])ort  unities 'for  resource  ex])loitation. 

^2.  Money  now  [)oured  into  antiproduction  programs— l)ot!i  sub- 
sidy payments  and  welfare  payments — m,ay  be  redirected  to  stimulate 
the  productive  involvement  of  per)ple. 

3.  Successful  and  systematic  iigricultural  researcli  which  has  1(h1 
the  way  to  modern  agriculture  should  no^v  be  diiected  toward  devel- 
oping better  methods  for  proper  and  economical  land  utili/.ation  by 
snuill  landowners  in  u<  w  nnd  creative  approacliej^,  to  rural  living. 

4.  Improved  arrangements  should  be  made  to  assure  succesg  in  tiie 
development  of  cooperative  programs  among  small  farniei^  sucli  as 
the  nearbv  Southeast  Alabama  Self-Help  Association  (SEASFTA). 

Rural  hoKsing. — Substandard  housing  prevails  throui^rhout  the 
rural  area.  In  many  cases  tenants  live  in  houses  re r.t- free  until  they 
are  uninhabitable  and  then  u?ed  for  hay  storage,  or  torn  down.  Sul)- 
standard  Imusing  in  the  rural  black  belt  ranges  from  58  p(^rcent  to  TO 
percent.  FHA  programs  are  now  available  for  low- in  come  housing, 
but  many  rural  families  are  too  poor  to  take  advaritage  of  these.  For 
example,  ^too  many  poor  are  still  living  in  houses  which  are  less  re- 
spectnble  than  Southern  cattle  barns  and  yet.  in  almost  every  case,  the 
local  FIIA  fails  to  spencj  its  annual  appropriation. 

Tliere  is  a  splendid  resource  at  institutions  of  higher  learning  which, 
if  adequately  encouraged  and  financed,  could  develop  prototy])es  that 
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raay  help  to  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  building  homes  for  the  poor. 
Such  experimentation  would  be  helpful,  also,  ui  tempering  some  of 
the  exploitation  of  poor  rural  families  by  unscrupulous  entrepreneur- 
builders,  who  are  often  attracted  to  fluid  situations  sucti  as  rural 
rehabilitation. 
We  recommend : 

1.  Greatly  increased  funds  for  guaranteed  home  loans. 

2.  Personnel  to  be  recruited,  trained,  and  assigned  on  both  the  State 
and  iQcal  levels  in  areas  of  financing,  house  construction,  and  rural 
economics. 

3.  Rural  hofJSing  developments  to  be  encouraged  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  the  end  that  overall  building  costs  of  homes  of  the 
rural  poor  will  oe  reduced. 

4.  Self-help  input  in  house  conkniction  to  he  encouraged. 
— Hmlth  ^//iJ-A'i//i!i^ZQ7i>.-:^HeaIth.ca4-e  facilities  and  persomiel  are -i« 
short  supply  throughout  the  area,  as  they  are  indeed— to  a  lesser 
degree— throughout  the  Nation.  The  doctor  ratio  in  this  region  is  1  to 
2,()G0— at  least  twice  as  inadequate  as  the  national  average— and  some 
counties  have  essentially  no  hospital  beds. 

We  strongly  support: 

1.  In  health  wunpoioer.—PfdwAm^  Federal  legislation  to  increase 
the  output  of  *'core''  health  profePMonals  (physicians,  et  cetera)  and 
incentives  to  influence  a  more  beneficial  distribution  oi  this  personnel 
into  rural  areas. 

Establishment  of  strategically  located  new  allied  health  manpower 
training  centers. 

£.7/1  health  care  dell  very. — Further  development  of  tlie  compre- 
hensive health  center  concept  as  applied  to  the  rural  setting.  ^  y 

?>.  In  health  research. — Expanded  research  into  the  existing  health  ' 
and  nutritional  status  of  people  in  rural  areas  as  a  basis  for  effective 
development  of  needed  new  health  care  programs. 

Community  Development.— Th^  Land  Grant  Act  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, provided  a  .soTution  to  our  technology  and  agricultural  problems, 
so  today  xv-e  propose  a  Communities  Development  Grant  Act  to  en- 
courage wise  growth  in  our  rural  communities.  The  program  would 
include: 

1.  Comprehensive  community  development  assistance  to  provide  the 
needed  inlpetiis  for  economic  reco^ry  and  coordination  of  existing 
manpower  training  programs.  ^ 

2.  Federal  support  of  educational  programs  related  to  community 
studies  to  assure  sufficient  numbers  of  properly  trained  persons  to  help 
communities  realizie  a  wise  growth. 

.^  3.  Community  extension  service  centers  to  provide  professional  ad- 
vice and  financial  assistance  to  needy  communities. 

4.  Community  research  centers  at  participating  institutions. 

5.  Special  examination  of  the  promising  opportunities  to  re^levelop 
rural  towns  ai\d  intermediate-size  cities. 

"-sf).  Special  atT(^tion  to  the  development  of  social  mechanisms  for 
problem  solvinir  and  implementation  f^t  the  local  level. 

This  concludes  mv  oral  prosentation\iThere  follows  a-more  detailed 
examination  of  thf-se  issues  that  we  shhll  be  pleased  to  further  elab- 
ornte  at  the  subcommitteo's  request.  .TnskeotH*  Institute  is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  work  toward  .solution  of  these  problems,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  in  any  w\iv  our  limited  resources  permiU 
"T^         nr?  r»s2   -i    r»t.  '\  lo  *  . 
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IV.  AGBICULTURE 

Observatians. — Improvements  in  agricultural  practices  and  ad- 
vances in  teclinology  and  mechanization  have  brought  abont  success 
upon  success  in  reducing  costs  of  production  of  food  and  fiber  needed 
to  support  out  Nation's  growing  population.  E^«l  greater  improve*- 
ment  will  be  needed  to  keep  up  with  the  national  and  world  require- 
'  menls  for  agricultural  products.  The  imprtjveijie^ts  in  agricultui-e  have  * 
reduced  the  needs  for  manual  labor  and  sliifdid  agricultural  emphasis. 
This  has  i-esulted  in  a  gross  neglect  of  the  rural  people,  small  farm^ 
who  have  l^een  disarmed  of  their  once  menial  opportunity  of  making  a 
livhig  because  they  were  not  blessed  with  the  base  upon  which  to  build 
success.  The  partial  solutions  to  our  past  agricult^iral  problems  have 
given  birth  now  to  a  series  of  problems  with  very  serious  social  im- 
 —  plications.          — — — —  =  -.  ; 

Tuckegee  Institute  has  constantly  modernized  and  upgraded  its 
traditional  concern  for  the  livelihood  base  of  the  rural  population  of 
the  black  belt.  These  have  been  related  to  the  crop  replacements  for 
cotton-;^^ whether  trees,  grasses,  animal  production,  or  other  crops.  Kc- 
late^l  to  the  product  are  proper  development  oi  soil  and  water  re> 
sources  and  a  clinical,  instructional,  and  researclj  program  in  veter- 
inary nu^dicine. 

From  the  analysis  made  20  years  ago  in  a  conference  at  Tuskegee 
Institute  on  ''The  Clian<rin<3:  Status  of  the  Negro  in  Agriculture"  and 
subsequent  studies,  there  has  been  a  policy  of  land  use  that  may  be 
descrioed  as  progressive  sterility — more  unused  land  and  more  uu- 
em[)loyed  people.  The  residual  rural  populatioi^i  are  not  given  tne 
skills  the  new  land-based  production  requires  and  such  production  po- 
tentials appear  not  t^  be  vigorously  explored.  Expanded  land  holdings 
ill  large  tracts  ;rive  little  indication  of  concern  for  people  and  their 
productive  use.  There  has  been  minimal  incentive  from  Government 
*  or  elsewhere  for  those  who  own  large  acreages  or  who  acquire  such 
acreages  to  plan  a  production  program  with  a  labor  market  component. 

Not  much  is  likely  to  change  in  any  given  community  until  the 
respective  agencies  are  accepted  by  the  people  they  want  to  serve.  We 
must  establish  a  new  trend  in  America  and  that  is  to  plan  with  the 
people  and  not  for  the  people.  Agencies  designed  to  worjc  with  the 
|>oor  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  now  to  do  sometliinjof,  although 
their  intentions  may  be  most  honorable.  The  econ^ically  deprived 
individual,  in  some  cases,  has  to  be  brought  to  the  welfare  office. 

In  this  age,  when  all  the  world  seems  concerned  about  environ- 
mental problems,  rural  substandard  and  slum  housing  is  indescribable 
in  the  rural  black  belt  counties  of  Alabama.  Too  many  poor  are  still 
living  in  houses  which  are  less  respectable  than  southern  cattle  barns 
^  and  yet,  in  almost  every  case,  the  local  FHA  fails  to  spend  its  annual 

appropriation* 

Thv,  minimum  requirements  for  most  FHA  programs  automatically 
'  eliminate  the  majority  of  the  rural  population  which  has  the  great- 
est  need  for  assistance.  In  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  for  example,  the 
median  family  income  is  less  than  $1,500  per  year  and  over^60  percent 
/     of  these  families  have  substandard  housing. 

/         Achieving  acceptance  at  the  comijw^ity  level  is  a-  prerequisite  for 
program  development  and  action.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  if  Federal  and 
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State  agencies — both  new  and  old  line — are  to  succeed  in  rebuildiivg 
the  urban  and  rural  communities,  thcv  must  riot  only  have  the  desire 
to  do  so,  they  must  change  and  modify  their  practices. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  successful  programs  in  working  with 
the  rural  population  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  We  have  not  examined  all  the  implications  of  pro- 
posed programs  of  Federal  revenue  sharing,  but  enough  questions 
have  already  been  raised  in  our  minds  to  suggest  that  this  idea  should 
be  approached  with  caution,  especially  as  regards  rural  America  and 
the  past  constructive  role  of  the  Extension  Service;  and  most  par- 
ticularly as  Regards  rural  black  America  which,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  has'  not  received  its  rightful  benefits  under  so  many  pfd- 
grams  designed  philosophically  to  help  all  rural  people.  The  sahie 
successful  8yst4>m  of  agricultural  resodreb  which  has  led  the  way  to 
modern  agriculture  must  now  be  directed  toward  developing  better 
methods  for  proper  and  economical  land  utilization  by  small  land- 
ownoi*s.  We  must  S(»ok  improved  methods  for  assuring  success  in  the 
development  of  cooj/erative  programs  among  small  farmers,  such  as 
in  the  nearby  Southeast  Alabama  Self-IIelp  Association  (SEASnA)^ 
•  Our  most  pressing  need  is  neither  new  programs  nor  money.  Our 
most  pressing  need  is  for  a  commitment  to  act  forth  rightly  and  equit- 
ably at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  For  example,  the  ^poverty 
program  was  established  in  19<>4.  Yet,  we  still  do  not  iiave  £i  single 
funded  compY«eJiensive  conmninity  action  agfAicy  in  the  biack  belt 
west,  of  Selma,  where  have  seven  of  the  poorest  counties  in'the  State 
situated  adjacent  to  each  other. 

ReeomvieTulations^ — (1)  Present  implicit  but  nevertheless  opera- 
tional Ignd-use  policy  should  be  reexamined  in  terms  of  land  for  liv- 
ing space  for  people  rather  than  opportunities  for  resource  exploi- 
tation. .  ' 

(2)  Money  now  poured  into  antiproduction  programs — both  sub- 
.sidy  payments  and  welfare  payments — may  be  directed  to  stimulate 
the  productive  involvement  of  people. 

(3)  There  should  be  more  vigorous  monitoring  of  services  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  they  will  reach  their  fullest 
possible  target  population  and  not  screen  out  any  clientele  in  need 
of  these  services. 

Jjl^^  V.   RTTRAt  1IOU8IXO 

Ohset^vatlans, — One  of  the  moi-e  deplorable  aspects  of  rural  life  is  its 
housing.  In  the  black  belt  counties  of  Alabfima,  from  50  to  76  percent 
of  the  total  population  live  in  substandard  housing.  These  houses  are 
drafty  and  ramshackle,  cold  and  wet  in  the  winter,  leaky  and  steaming 
hot  in  summer.  Most  of  thes6  houses  were  constructed  many  years  ago 
and  afe  situated  on  land  owned  by  the  large  farm  operators.  Thev  are 
poorly  constructed,  lack  proper  sanitary  facilities  and  are  much  too 
small  for  the  families  that  occupy  them.  They  were  originally  for  the 
use  of  f  amt  laborers  and  sharecroppers. 

The  changing  of  the  farm  economy  from  cotton  to  soybeans  and 
cattle,  ^>lus  the  soil  bank  program  and  increased  use  of  machinery,^ 
have  made  a  drastic  decrease  in  the  amount  of  farm  labor  necessary ' 
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and  completely  eliiniiuited  sharecropping.  The  fannowners  of  the 
houses  have  no  interest  in  tlieir  upkeep  as  adult  occupants  now  either 
work  at  menial  jobs  in  the  nearby  small  town  or  are  on  welfare. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the.  South  has  the  highest  proportion  of 
rural  substandard  housing  in  the  country.  Here  we  have  the  lowest' 
r.iedian  family  income,  the  largest  families  and  the  largest  proportion 
o|  black  i)opulation.  And  in  tlie  black  belt  areas  where  we  have  the 
outmigration  of  the  young  adults,  we  have  a  disproportionate  number 
of  the  black  elderly  occupying  substandard  housing. 

Years  of  neglect  and  discrimination  have  been  main  causes  of  these 
deplorable  hou^in^  conditions.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last  several 
yeai-s  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  alleviate  tliese  conditions.  • 

liural  housing,  as  with  any  housing,  is  limited  in  terms  of  wate^ 
and  sanitary^  wajh^^  (jovern me nt -sponsored  research  pro- 

ber of  dwellings  is  needed. ^One  hundred  percent  i  the  sewer  construc- 
tion loans  and  approximately  85  percent  of  the  water  system  loans 
macle  um!er  the  Poage-Aiken  bill  have  been  made  to  small  ruraj  towns. 
This  is  good,  but  unfortunately,  00  nercent  of  the  poor  in  the  black 
belt  area  live  far  removed  from  even  the  rural  town. 

l^nfortunately,  the  va.st  majority  of  the  population  of  the  black  belt 
counties  have  incomes  too  low  even  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion h6uS6  construction,  loans  with  ''interest  credit."  In  short,  this 
housinpf  program  does  not  benefit  the  rural  masses. 

The  federally  supported  self-help  hou.sing  program  in  the  rural 
areas  has  made  the  population  aware  of  the  benefits  of  adecjuate  hous- 
ing with  sanitary  fa/ilities.  Yet,  for  all  its  good  points, .this  program 
only  stimulates  the  aesire  for  ownershij^ — it  falls  far  short  of  fulfill- 
ing the  vast  housing  need.  More  than  one-half  of  the  rural  poor  live  in 
rented  dwellings  and  are  too  poor  to  buy  houses  even  with  Intercast 
credit.  For  these  people,  an  expanded  program  for  rent  supplement  is 
iie(  fled. 

Organization  and  operation  of  rural  housing  authorities  should  be 
sim})lifie(l  and  encouraged.  Both  HUD  and  the  Farmers  Home  Ad-, 
ministration  should  be  given  more  funds  to  sponsor  interest  credit 
loans  and  rent  supplement.  ( 

Institutions  of  Itigher  learning  are  a  sul>stantial  and  creatively 
orientj^d  resource  for  assistance  in  rural  housing  development.  If  prop- 
erly encouraged  and  financed,  they  could  provide  leadership  in  devel- 
oping prototyi>es  that  may  help  reduce  the  overall  co.st  of  building 
homes  for  the  rural  poor.  Moreover,  the  injection  of  some  carefully 
selected  institutions  would  tend  to  reduce  the  exploitation  of  rural 
families  that  are  taken  advantage  of  on  some  occasions  by  unscrupu- 
lous entrepreneur-builders  who  arfe  attracted  to  such  fluid  situations 
as  new  rural  housing  development. 

Recom/wendafion^i. —  (1)  Greatly  increased  funds  for  guaranteed 
home  loans. 

(2)  Personnel  to  be  recruited,  trained,  and  assigned  on  both  the 
State  and  local  levels  in  aroa.^?  of  financing,  house  construction,  and 
rural  eronomics.  / 

^(.'»)  Kural  housing  developments  lo  be  encouraged  at  institutions  of 
highei*  learning  to  the  end  that  overall  building  co.sts  of  homes  of  the 
rural  poor  will  be  reduced. 

(4)  Self-help  input  in  houw»  construction  to  be  encouraged. 
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VI.  IIKALTII  XUTRITION  . 

Ohah'vatKms. — One  of  the  nmny  negative  byproducts  of  an  inade- 
quate health  delivery  system  is  a  deficit  of  accurate  infomiation  con- 
cerninj^  the  true  scope  of  an  ai^ea's  liealth  deficiencies  and  needs.  When  ^ 
we  discuss  health  problems  in  rural  Alabama  in  1971,  we  are  limited 
to  describing  the  tip  of  an  iceberg  whose  true  dimensions  can  only  be 
crudely  estimated. 

One  immediately  visible  problem  is  that  of  insufficient  numbei*s'and 
poor  distribution  of  health  care  personnel.  For  example,  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  there  is  an  average  of  one  pnysician  for  every  1,000  per- 
sons; in  Alabama  the  ratio  is  one  physician  for  every  2,000  pei'sons. 
Our  health  pei-sonnel  protlimis  in  niral  Alabama  can  be  appreciated 
if  we  consider  tju»  example  of  one  four-county  area  in  the  black 
where  only  25  pliysicians  serve  a  population  of  61,400  people  sprelid 
over  an  area  qf  2,600  square  miles.  A  survey  of  black  families  in  this 
area  revealed  that  two-thirds  of  the  babies  are  delivered  by  niidwives 
and-67  j)eirent  are  delivered  in  the  home.  This  contributes  to  an  infant 
iuoi*tality  rate  for  blacks  in  Alabama  which  is  twice  the  rate  for  whites, 
and  both  remain  among  the  liigliest  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  6-montli  period  between  January  and  June  1970,  deatlis  at- 
tributed to  tuberculosis,  enteritis,  nephritis,  hypertension,  and  syphilis 
in  Alabama  were»two  to  five  times  more  frequent  in  the  black  popu- 
lation. These  are  diseases  which  can  be  cured  or  controlled  if  detected 
early  and  treated  adetiuately.  The  proportionately  heavier  concentra- 
tion of  blacks  in  the  economically  depressed  and  medically  under- 
serviced  rural-  areas  of  the  State  undoubtedly  contributes  to  this 
picture. 

Although  available  mortality  and  morbidity  statistics  are  in<hem 
selves  impressive,  greater  insight  into  the  magnitude  of  our  unsolved  ' 
public  he^^lth  problems  has  been  provided  by  individual  studies.  Tn 
one  sample  of  <09  children  examined  in  a  black  belt  county,  anen^ia — 
often  profound — was  present  in  four  out  of  five.  Eighty  percent  of 
adult  women  exrfmined  in  the  same  study  were  also  significantly 
anemic.  Similar  studies  of  small  population  samples  within  the  black 
belt  have  documented  a  high  frequency  of  djets  which  are  both  quan- 
titatively and  qualitatively  inadequate.  We  are  especially  concerned 
about  the  fi*equency  of  marginal  diets  in  relation  to  the  potential  ef- 
'  fects  of  nutritional  deficiency  on  early  brain  growth  and  development 
and  on  reduced  resistance  to  a  number  of  acquired  diseases. 

The  health  problems  of  the  people  of  rural  Alabama  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated froni  their  poverty,  nor  from  the  other  intei-dependent  factors 
that  have  isolated  them  from  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Likewise,  the  rehabilitation  of  this  area  and 
its  human  resources  cannot  be  a  piecemeal  effort.  As  we  provide  hous- 
ing, jobs,  and  educational  opportunity,  we  mu^t  simultaneously  pro- 
vide access  to  ade(juate  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  and  to 
means  for  maintaining  health.  ' 

Recommendation.^. — Our  recommendations  for  action  in  the  field  of 
health  and  nutrition  fall  into  three  broad  categories:  health  man- 
power, health  care  delivery  and  health  research. 
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A\  Health  manpower 

L.We  strongly  siippoit  ponding  Federal  lemshition  de^i^ned  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  '^coro''  health  professionals  (physicians,  pharnna- 
cists,  dentists) ;  hut  we  also  need  legislation  that  will  influence  more  • 
predictably  the  distribution  of  such  pei*soniiol  through  financial  and 
otho»'  incentives  for  practicing  in  underdeveloped  rural  areas. 
0  '1.  We  urge  new  Federal  progiains  to  stimulate  and  financial Iv  sup- 
port curi  iculum  changes  that  provide  medical  and  other  allied  health 
students  a  structuredvJueaiungful  exposure  to  rural  cohimunity  medi- 
cine early  in  tJie  student  s  career. 

3.  We  urge  support  for  the  establishment  of  additional  allied  health 
training  ciMiters  ni  the  geographic  regions  where  the  health  problems 
are  greatest. 

4.  Antici|)atinfr  the  future  prnlifomtion  of  new  health  careei-s  and 
chang(»s  in  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  existing  healtli  profes- 
sionals, we  l)elieve  the  Federal  Government  should  be  prepaied  to 
suggest  legal  guidelines  for  the  cstablislmient  of  these  new  roles  and 
new  i)rofessions. 

/>.  IleaJfh  Cave  Delivery  *  , 

1.  We  urge  Federal  support  for  further  development  of  the  com- 
.    prehensive  health  renter  concept  as  applied  to  the  rural  setting,  in- 
cluding lof'ation  of  new  centei*s  in  towns  already  identified  as  rural 
trade  and  service  centers,  ^ 

'1.  Wc  recommend  tliat  nuiltipliase  health  screening,  although 
pensive.  be  given  an  adequate  trnil  as  a  means  of  rapidly  identifying 
the  fre(|uency  of  important  disease  conditions  in  the  rural  population,' 
and  that  such  information  be  the  basis  for  developing  models  of  treat- 
ment aiul  prevention. 

•>.  Wc  recommend  that  the  comprehensive  rural  health  care  ceivter. 
whether  sponsored  by  public  or  by  private  funds,  have  access  to  the 
n^soiirces  of  the  federally  funded  agencies  and  programs  based  in  tlie 
*     rurt  al  community  so  as  to  help  overcome  barriers  to  optimal  utiliza- 
.  tion  ofjiealth  screening  programs,  treatment  facilities  and  immimiza- 
tion  programs. 

4.  We  strongly  support  medicare,  mediacid,  and  national  health 
insurance  pmgranis, 

(\  Health  Research  ^ 

1.  We  urge  comprehensive  health  planning  at  local  and  regional  * 
levels,  based  on  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  where  the  health  prob- 
lems are,  their  true  nature  and  their  magnitude.  This  knowledge  can 
Im*  acquired  only  through  ade(piately  supported  research  into  the  exist - 
injr  health  and  nutritional  status  of  people  in  rural  areas  such  as  the 
AUil)ama  black  belt. 

Vn.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Observatidns. — The  rapid  technological  developments,  the  conse- 
quential rise  of  job  opportunities  jn  oarb^in  areas  and  decrease  of  op- 
portunities in  rural  areas  have  caused  an  unprecedented  rapid  ur- 
banization of  this  nation.  Since  World  War  I,  a  mass  exodus  from 
town  to  farm  to  large  ci^y  has  occurred  as  people  sought  better  job 
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opportunities,  a  more  desirable  enviropment  and  greater  cnltyral 
amenities. -^oday,  we  are,  left  with  the  results  of  the  migration; 
namelv,  Orerpopukted,  and  oveixlevelopipd  largo  cities,  snhnrban 
sprawl,  and  underpopnUted  and  underdeveloped  .rural  towns  and 
cities* 

Rural  people  fled  to  the  city  in  search  of  a  panacea,  only  to  find 
'  a  new  kind  of  poverty,  violence,  and  political-social  complexity  which 
defies  correction.  The  mi^dl*-  class  fled  from  the  city  to  Ihe  suburbs 
in  search  of  open  land  and  low  taxes,  only  to  see  the  open  land  dis- 
appearing, their  taxes  increasing,  an  increasing  ^crim«  problem,  and 
a  greater  commuting-time  requiremefiH  This  unbalanced  growth  has 
caused  an  iinhealthy  "organism"  to  spread  across  the  land,  in  which 
decay  and  deterioration  accompany  and  surpass  growth.  Our  once 
— riabie  rural  townYplowly  die  as  job  opportunities  diminish  and  dis- 
appear,  and  once  industrioUs  people  become  drudges  upon  society. 

*  By  now,  it  is  clearlv  apparent  that  we  must  reverse  present  trends 
und^^that  the  future  of  our  large  metropolitan  ar^as  is  directly  related 
to  the  future  of  our  vnral  communities. 

Causes.— In  the  mid-19th  century,  this  Nation  became  greatly^on- 
cemed  about  the  need  to  improve  our  technological  position  andto 
provide  more  efficient  means  of  producing  agricultural  products.  The 
Land-Grant  Act  of  the  10th  century  helped  provide  the  needed  im- 
petus. Our  technological  developjments  accelerated  at  such  a  rate  that 
we  now  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  of  needing  to  control  technology 
so  that  it  does  not  destroy  us.  The  early  stages  of  our  technological  and 
industridkdevelopments  deninded  concentration  of  onr  human  re- 
sources. This  rw"i^"^^"^  fi\or\fr  with  need  of  fewer  personnel  to  farm 
the  land,  the  development  of  the  auto-truck  transportation  system, 
and  <reneral  lack  of  concern  about  quality  of  life^left  us  in  our  pres- 
ent situation.  ,        ,     1  1  ^• 

Correction  of  the  present  coTfdition  demands  a  balanced  corrective 
action  as  the  problems  of  t)ie  large  cities  and  small  towns  are  inter- 
relnted.  We  can  no  more  correct  one  without  correcting  the  other  fhan 
we  acn  use  an  insecticide  which  kills  ope  pest  but  also  kills  the  Pl^"^- 
Tt  is  obvious  that  if  all  our  resources  were  poured  into  make  our  12 
largest  cities  environments  of  quality,  more  people  would  leave  tor 
these  cities  and  we  would  soon  be  in  a  worse  position  than  we  are  in 

Nor  can  creation  of  new  towns  alone  rfolve  the  urban  problem,  and 

*  it  will  not  eliminate  the  rural  decay.  This  approach,  as  demonstrated 
bv  development  of  Columbia,  Md.,  and  "Reston,  Va.,  demands  unprece- 
dented financial  resources,  does  significantly  reduce  open  land  acreage 
and  it  places!  great  strains  upon  existing  transportation  networks, 
educational  svstems,  and  other  public  service  systems. 

Tn  our  haste  to  find  new  solutions  to  our  urban  crisis,  we  ignore 
our  ri^ral  cities  and  fail  to  make  use  of  this  potentially  rich  resource. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  places  which  relate  to  the  human  scale, 
have  inhabitants  interested  in  their  preservation  and  crrowth,  do  not 
siiffer  insurmountable  pollution  problems  or  crime  rates,  and  have 
the  basic  institutions  upon  which  to  grow.  In  the  past,  our  towns  and 
small  cities  demonstrated  the  ability  Provide  healthv,  viable  en- 
vironments for  people  to  grow,  learn,  and  live  full  productive  lives. 
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Today  these  places  jack  work  opportunities  and  have -underdeveloped' 
natui^l,  hmnan  and  cultural  resources;  The  people.rapst  seriously^f- 
f  ected  by  the  continuing  and  increasing  economic  decline  in  the  south- 
em  rum!  towns  are  the  already  economically  deprived  rural  people, 
most  of  whom  are  black.  When  given  the  opportunity,  these  people 
have  shown  that  they  have  the  basic  characteristics  to  become  produc- 
tive citizens.  What  they  presently  lack  is  opportunity  aud  proper 
training.  Obviouslv,  development  assistance  to  these  people  wUl  eco- 
nomicaUy  assist  all  people  in  a  community;  Consequently,  the  commu- 
nities need  a  comprehensive  assistance  program  which  will  initiate 
development  of  theip  resources  so  that  private  economic  development 
IS  encouraged.  The  city  of  Tuskegee  demonstrates  that  a  reversal  of 
decaviM  trends  ckn  occur  if  community  resources  can  be  marshaled, 
??1tJ^  Institute  has  demonstrated  that  universities  can  assist 
n&ccty  communities.  An  example  is  the  community  work  by  the  in- 
stitute  s<iepartment  of  architecture  which  includes  f 
_  L  Initiating,  planning  studies  )yhich  eventually  resulted  in' the 
l  uskegee  model  cities  progriim.  This  program  is  now  providing  as- 
.  sistance  to  the  community  which  is  beginning  to  revitalize  the  town. 
2^Conducting' housing  studies  which  were  used  to  assist  the  city 
of  Tnskegee  obtain  400  units  of  low  income  housing. 

3.  Preparing  a  neighborhood  analysis  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
Hobson  City,  Ala.  This  HUD-adcepted  document  is  being  used  as 
basis  for  acquiring  improved  facilities, 

4.  Undertaking  a  housing  study  for  portions  of  Atlanta  model 
,  cities — to  aid  citizens  detefrmine  the  type  development  which  best 

suits  their  needs  and  values. 

^though  efforts  since  World  \/ar  II  to  assist  our  rural  popula- 
tioir  have  been  mainly  piecemeal,  the  results  have  beeil  encouraging 
and  demonstrate  that  a  coordinated,  comprehensive  program  could 
produce  substantial  results  for  all  sectors  of  our  economy.  A  comore- 
hensive  development  program  for  our  rural  communities  could  fielp 
bring  relief  to  the  large  cities,  help  preserve  needed  open  spaces  in  this 
Nation,  and  bring*  vitality  b^ck  to  communities  which  have  made 
"major  contributions  to  the  American  life  style. 

Recommendations, — Just  as  the  Land-Grant  Act  of  the  19th  century 
provided  us  a  solution  to  our  technology  and  agricultural  problems  in 
its  time,  so  today  a  Communities  Development  Grant  Actc9uld  en- 
courage wise  growth  in  our  niral  communities  and.  at  the  s«^me  time, 
help  alleviate  the  problems  in  the  major  cities  oi  Airierica.  There- 
fore, we  propose  a  program  to  include  r*^ 

1.  Comprehensive  community  development  assistance  which  would 
provide  the  needed  impetus  for  economic  recovery  and  cordination  of 
existing  laanpower  training  proOTams.  The  Government  would  pro- 
vide the  initial  ass^anc6  in  order  to  create  an  environment  which 
would  encourage  private  enterprise  development.  All  too  often  cor- 
porations cl^oose  not  to  locate  in  these  communities  because  <if,  their 
inadequate  public  service  institutions,  including  housing,  education, 
utilities,  ana  shopping  and  because  of  tjie  lack  of  the  trained,  people 
who  can  deal  with  our  present  technolo^.  This  program  would  seek 
to  reverse  deteriorating  trends  and  provide  initial  correction  of  pres- 
ent deficiencies.  Once  economic  recovery  commences,  the^sjpmmun- 
itios  should  be  able  to  siistaiii  their  own  development. 
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2.  Federal  support  of  edu^itthShal  proems  related  to  community 
studies  so  that  tnerfe  woj^oiJe  a  sufficient  number  of  proDerJy  trained 
persons  to  >aid  theoeffiimuiiiities  to*  realize  a  wise  growth.  The  disci- 
plines  would  hjrfiide :  architecture,  ecology,  ciSttunfunitv  planning,  and 
other  direj^d/related  programs.  The  support  should  first  bi  awardcJl 
to  i^|kfitions  which  have  previously  demohstrated  their  concern  and 
ram^tmrat  to  improving  the^uality  the  community  environments 
TOd  to  improving  the  status  ojf  the  ^Onomically  deprived.  Tuskecee's 
experience  clearly  demonstrates  that  there  are  many  young  people  in 
the  South  who  desire  to  return  to  their  native  towns  and  hjlp  in  their 
revitali^ation.  Unfortunately,  all  too  often,  these  persons  cannot  com- 
plete their  studies'  because  oi  financial  diffiguUfesTlf  we  are  to  sqlje 
oux  environmental  problems  it  is  essential  tHat  we  have  sufficient  num- 
bere  of  properly  educated  persons  ^ho  will  help  communities  become 
desirable  environments.  The  first  stage  of  the  program  should  be 
aimed  primarily  at  tbe-tCtidergraduate  level  and  later  expanded  to  the 
graduate  level.  ' 

3.  Establii^nnent  of  extension  service  centers  which  would  provide 
professional  advice  and  financial  assistance  to  needy  communities  in  - 
their:*  ^ 

{a)  Planning  and  ^^ommunity  desi^  development; 

(6)  Transportation  systems  analysis  and  planning; 

(o)  Human  resource  development ; 

(d)  Natural  resource  development ;  and 

{e)  Economic  development. 
As  in  the  first  case,  these  centers  should  be  located  at  institutions 
which  have  previously  demonstrated  clearly  their  committnent,  con- 
cern, and  capacity  to  prcfvide  needed  assistance. 

4.  Establitthment  of  research  centers  at  the  involved  institutiohs  for 
the  purpose  of  under^^tanding  and  developing : 

(a)  Techniques  for  promoting  a  healthy  interrelationship  be- 
tween communities  and  cities  of  all  sizes ; 

(&)  Interrelationships  between  the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources and  GOmmimity  growth ; 

(c)  More  effective  transportation  and  communication  systems 
i which  whf  encourage  balanced  growth  of  the  communities  and 

the  Nation ; 

(d)  Effective,  controlled  use  of  technological  development;  and 
(tfi)  Other  factors  which  influence  community  growth  and  en- 
vironmental quality.  ^ 

Implementation  of  the  above  program  could  help  reverse  the  present 
trends  and  encourage  a  healthy  20th  and  21st  century  development  of 
the  Nation  iu  much  the  same  way  that  our  19th-century  developtnent 
was  aided  by  the  Land-Grant  Act.  We  envision  that  such  a  program 
could  result  m  an  America  in  which :  • 

1.  Our  human  and  natural  resources  are  developed  in  a  cwn- 
prehensive  manner  so  that  they  are  neither  misused  nor^  under 
used,  and  dignity  and  pride  are  returned  to  rural  communities  and 
their  inhabitants. 

2.  A  new  regionalism  emerges  as  large  regional  type  cities  de- 
velop in  unison  with  a  multitude  of  interrelated  smaller  commun- 
ities of  all  sizes — each  community,  developing  in  accordance  with 
its  potential  and  unique  characteristics,  but  all  within  a  common 
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frame  of  refortiiut^  (liowth  in  this  inannor  will  provide  variety 
so  that  people  will  he  able  to  make  a  selectiol);  ouv  open  spaces 
will  be  preserved;  pressure  w^ill  be  removed  from  our  inner  eitros 
and  they  will  become  desirable  pFaces  foi-  human  ^^rowtli;  new 
transpoiiation-communication  networks  will  effectively  connect  all 
communities;  and  vitality  will  return  to  mir  rural  comnmnities.' 
All  of  this  will  occur  only  if  a  new,  compreliensive  development  pm- 
gnxm  is  initiated.  Therefore,  we  strongly'  ur^e  adoption  of  a  Com- 
nmnities Development  Grant  Act. 
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Tlio  Human  Krsourct'  Development  Center  (IIRDC)  is  a  campus- 
based  administrative,  cooi-diuatin<r  and  pro<rram  development  unit  of 
'  Tnste^^retrTnsfiTu^fe  Foundation.  An  out- 

<rrowth  of  earlier  attt^mpts  to  lielp  meet  ln»alth,  social,  educational, 
I'conomic,  cultunil,  and  traininfij  needs  of  low-income  families,  HRDC 
aims  to  nuike  a  sustained  aiul  lastinfr  impact  ou  the  relief  of  poverty 
by  h(»lj)inrr  peoi)le  help  themselves.  There  follows  a  brief  demorrrapliic 
and  prorrram  description  of  its  work  area : 

Mfcmrosm, — The  Experiment  and  Demonstration  Ai-ea.  The  htrofe 
canvas  has  been  done  of  tlie  rural  United  States,  of  poverty,  and  rural 
I)eople,  and  of  In^altli  conditions  of  the  rural  poor.  The  Macmcosm  de- 
pichKp  is  terrible  to  contemplatt'  and  its  over-all  dimensions  condu- 
(ive  to  a  f riistratin<r  resi<^nation  to  the  deplorable.  Hope  rises  wht'u 
the  decision  is  made  t*.  study  a  detail  of  tlie  picture — u  snuill  area  where 
in-depth  understanding?  may  be  achieved  and  a  mana<reable  prQ<:rani 
may  Ix*  introduced  that  miirht  brin^r  about  clianfres  wliich  could  ^juide 
proorrams  for  similar  delimited  areas.  The  frantic  revolutionaries,  out- 
raged by  what  obtains  ami  insistent  upon  inmiediate  overthrow  of  it, 
do  not  heed  liistory's  object  lessons  of  the  lon^-time  nrar<?antuan  task 
of  bui]din<r  wluit  thev  envision.  Development  of  the  model,  proper  use 
of  resources,  definition  of  functions,  traininpf  [)ei'Sons  for  operational 
start'  work,  I'ducation  of  the  people  whose  cause  they  champion  consti- 
tute an  enormous  task  even  in  a^delimited  area  for  a  relatively  small 
poptilation. 

The  People.~\\\  1070,  eS71,070  peoi)]e  lived  in  the  Human  Resource 
l)i'yi']ol)ment  Centei  s  p]  and  D  area.  Tliis  was  a  decrease  from  397,846 
livinn;  then'  in  1900.  Tliese  h^cares  do  not  tell  a  meaningful  story  be- 
cause the  area  population  included  two  sirrnificant  urbanized  areas — 
Mont*ronuM-y  Countr:  witli  tlie  city  of  Xlontgomerv,  and  Dallas  Coun- 
ty, with  the  city  of  Selnui.  l^etweeu  lOoO  ami  1900  all  the  counties 
showed  a  loss  of  population  except  Moutfromery  which  liad  an  increase 
of  17.9  pt'i-cent,  wlnle  Dallas  showed  a  loss  of  1.7  percent.  Six  of  the 
other  counties  had  losses  of  15  percent  or  more  in  this  decade.  In  tlu 
decade  1900-70  all  countit'S  reported  losses  in  population,  Montgomery 

,  .  ^  !?.*'\;l'o'"l,'*  National  Advlsor.v  Cniurnlsslon  on  Kurnl  Poverty.  "Tlit-  IN'(»nU'  Lrft  \\*- 
hind,  t  .S.  r,ov<»rnnipnt  Prjntinir  0\\\v^^  Washington,  I>.C..  Sf-ptcnih^T  l»r»7  :  .Vjitional  Ail- 
yisory  Commission  on  UralfJi  Faclllilp«.  "A  Keport  to  t\w  PresMont.  '  f.S.  (;ov.'rnniont 
I'rintinir  Ottio.  DoreinbiT  imiS  ;  .Man  K.  Bird.  "I'ovorfv  In  Rural  Aroas  of  thf'  rnlu" 
Matpw.  Department  of  A^rlciiUure  Kconojnir  IN'port  No.  Washington  I>r  \*WA  ■  The 
Carne^rle  CommlHJcion  on  UlKher  Kducatlon.  "Higher  Education  .nnd  the  Nation'^*  Health- 
roliclM  for  Medical  and  Dental  Kducatlon,"  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Oeroher  1970 
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losiii<r  0.8  porccnt  aiid  Dallas  2.4  parcvnt.  A^rain  five  coAintios  showed 
losses  of  15  percent  or  more.  Excliidinj?  Alont^omory  County,  63.5 
pereent  of  the  population  in  tho  area  is  Ne«:ro.  Nejrroes  in  the  area  are 
14.2  percent  of  all  Xe«:i*oes  [w  Alabama,  while  whites  are  2.5  percent 
of  all  whites  in  Alabama.  Preliminary  repoKs  of  the  1970  census 
show  owner  oc<*upancy  of  housin<r  to  hme  iiu-nsised  for  whites  and 
df'c lined  for  Xe<rroes,  whih*  over-all  ownei*  oecuf)ancy  inereaseed  from 
44  percent  to  53  percent. 

There  was  ^reat  change  in  rural-urban  propoi-tions  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  IIRDC  E  and  A  area.  Between  1^>50  and  1000,  the  rural 
population  decreased  21  percent  and  between  1060  and  1970,  14  per- 
cent— representin<r  a  numerical  drop  of  77,967.  The  urban  population 
»incren.^e(i  26  pereent  In^tween  1050  and  1960,  aud  0.6  percent  Wtween 
1[060j>^]idjj)70.  Th(*  u rba n J^ncnjase  ajuLtbie  xiiral  decrease JweiicjooLimi- 
~form  over  the  area.  Of  the  five  counties  that  were  100  percent  rural 
in  lO.V),  two  rontiniiec?  to  be  100  percent  rural  in  1970.  Tnis  is  not  the 
wliole  storv.  The  two  counties  that  were  100  percent  rural  in  botli  1950 
and  1070  lost  populatioti:  one  lost  7,173  people,  or  31  .percel^t  of  its 
f)opulation;  the  other  lost  5,121  pei*sons,  or  28  percent.  In  the  other 
three  counties  the  numerical  losses  were  greater.  Thus,  there  is  indi- 
cated a  migiatiou  away  from  greater  than  urbanization  within  these 
counties.  The  fact  to  be  contemplated  is  that  tlie  residual  rural  popu- 
lation is  one  that  is  not  agricultural  or  rural  in  keeping  witte  any  ro- 
mantic stereotypes. 

APPENDIX  B.    PROFILE  OF  THE  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE  OUTREACH  COMMUNITY » 


Population  Ptrcent  Ptrctnt 


Median 

sub- 

stitctivt 

Percent 

Geotraphic  area 

Percent 

Percent 

family 

standard 

strvict 

poverty 

Tota: 

rural 

nonwhitt 

income 

housini 

rtjectees 

(amtlles 

I.  Autauga  County 

18,  739 

64.7 

42.0 

3. 170 

56.  4 

•  62.9 

4t.2 

2.  Barbour  County. 

3,  Bullock  County 

24,  700 

66.2 

52.0 

2,  174 

60.6 

74.2 

62.1 

.  .  13,462 

72.5 

72.0 

1,557 

70.9 

79. 1 

69.3 

4.  Butler  County 

24,  560 

71.9 

45.0 

2.  392 

62.0 

70.7 

59.1 

5.  Chambtrs  County 

37.828 

57.9 

37.0 

4.  033 

42.6 

67,4 

38.9 

6.  Choctaw  County.  . 

17.870 

100.0 

49.0 

2,  397 

67.8 

74.5 

59.9 

7.  Clarkt  County  . 

55.  738 

68.4 

50.0 

2,  766 

60.2 

78.5 

54.1 

S,  Coosa  County. . . 

16,  726 

100.0 

36.0 

2,  923 

37. 1 

60.6 

51.5 

9.  Crenshaw  County. _ 
10.  Oallas  County  -  

14,909 

100.0 

32.0 

1,914 

69.1 

57. 1 

69.5 

56.  667 

49.9 

58.0 

2,  846 

,  43.0 

77.4 

52.0 

U.  Elmort  County.. 

..    .  30.524 

77.6 

34.0 

3.273 

49.2 

69.9 

46.4 

12.  Grtsn  County  2..  . 

13,600 

79.5 

81.0 

1.404 

76.6 

86.9 

74.0 

13.  Halt  County  ii... 

19,  537 

84.2 

71.0 

1,  803 

73.  3 

82.  3 

69.8 

14.  lee  County..  - 

49.  754 

35.8 

37.0 

3.  974 

38.3 

67.2 

38.2 

15.  Lowndts  County  ^  . . 

15.417 

100.  0. 

81.0 

1,387 

79.5 

84. 1 

72.0 

16.  Macon  County^. 

26.717 

86.7 

83.0 

2.  428 

58.0 

75.3 

56.9 

17.  Martngo  County  2 

27.  098 

-63.5 

62.0 

2,  227 

61.3 

75.7 

60.6 

18.  Monroe  County  . 

22.  372 

83.8 

51.0 

2,  481 

64.0 

70.8 

57.9 

19.  Montgomery  County  2  

169.  210 

15,6 

38.0 

4.  777 

25.8 

63.1 

31.2 

20.  Perry  County  ^  

17,358 

78.  1 

66.0 

1.675 

71.5 

86.  2 

69.5 

21.  Pikt  County  

25,  987 

50,9 

42,0 

•  2,  342 

59.9 

69.7 

60.1 

22.  Russtfl  County  . 

46,  351 

40.4 

49.0 

2.  335 

45,8 

72.5 

45.3 

23.  Sumter  County  2 

20.  041 

83.4 

76.0 

1,  564 

73.  2 

82.7 

72.2 

24.  Tallapoosa  County. 

35. 007 

49.0 

29.0 

3,747 

45. 1 

60.  2 

■  40.0 

25.  Washington  County.. 

15.372 

100.0 

45,0 

2,  907 

67.0 

,  68.  2 

51.6 

26.  Wilcox  County  i  .  . 

18,739 

100.0 

77.0 

1,550 

78.9 

84. 1 

74.1 

Totals  or  averages 

801. 283 

72.3 

53.6 

2,  574 

59.1 

72.7 

54.8 

Alabama    

, .    .    3.  266.  740 

XX 

'  30.0 

3.  937 

XX 

XX 

39.0 

United  States... 

200.  000.  000 

XX 

12.0 

5.  095 

XX 

XX 

17.5 

U960  census. 

^  Black  Belt  counties. 
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'    •   APPENDIX  C— PARTICIPATING  TUSKEOEE  INSTITUTE  STAFF 

Luther  H.  Foster,  president; "Charles  C.  Hight/nead,  department 
of  architecture;  C.  L. Hopper,  medical  director ^^vvis  Jones,  pro- 
fessor oj^ociology ;  Maurice  M.  Maloncy,  headf;  department  of  B^i- 
cultnre :  I5.  D.  Mayberry,  vice^  president  for  development ;  T.  J.  rin- 
nbck,  director.  Human  Resource  Development  Center. 

Senator  HrMPHRi^V.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  director,,  the  South  East 
Alabama  Self -Help  Association,  Inc. 

How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Brown  ?  Welcome.  i 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  BROWN,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  SOUTHEAST  ALA- 
BAHA  SELF*H£LP  ASSOCIATION,  TXtSEPOEE  INSTITUTE,  ALA. 


Mr.  iJRowN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
^concern  shown  by  this  committee.  For  years,  thase  of  us  who  were 
born  in  rural  poverty  have  known  that  the  problems  plaguing  the 
large  industrial  areas  of  this  country  got  theiN)irth  in  rural  America. 

Mechanization  and  automation  have  made  hand  labor  on  the  farm 
obsolete  and  the  small  farmers  that  once  contributed  so  gloriously  to 
the  economic  virility  of  this  land  can  no  longer  compete.  Mankind, 
however,  is  still  America's'  most  valuable  natural  resource.  Recog- 
nizing this  fact,,!  fnust  plead  with  you  to  understand  that  the  beauti- 
ful rhetoric  of  Various  officials  will  not  solve  the  problem,  building 
additional  prisons  will  not  help,  rebuilding  the  ghettoes  without 
building  rural  America  will  only  compound  the  problem.  Men  of 
power  must  now  demonstrate  the  will  and  the  commitment  and  musl 
urgently  provide  the  financial  resources  and  leadership  to  make  rural 
America  more  productive  for  all  to  live  in. 

Tntil  you  begin  to  encourage  and  assist  financially  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  industries,  the  most  beautiful  homos  in  rural  America  may  have 
no  meaning  because  the  poor  have  nowhere  to  work  to  pay  the  home 
niortgage;  until  you  hofifin  to  encourage  and  support  adequately  co- 
operatives such  as  SEASHA,  sons  and  daughters  of  tlio  poor  will  con- 
tinue to  miijrate  to  urhnn  centers;  until  all  are  treated  (equitably  in  ed- 
ucation, job  training,  job  i>1acement.  the  poor  will  continue  to  distrust 
the  willingness  anc]  commitment  of  their  Xational  and  State  leaders., 
Mr.  riminnnn,  I  fervently  believe  that  the  tnsk  is  not  beyond  our 
grasp  if  v.'o  act  now. 

SEASITA,  as  a  cooperative,  is  currently  bcinfr' funded  by  OEO, 
EDA,  and  the  Ford  Foundation.  rtainly  the  gigantic  task  to  be  ac- 
(•oni]>lislied  defied  the  imagination  of  tlie  funding  agencies  in  tonus  of 
financial  needs,  hut  the  problems  captured  their  sympathies  and  to  t})is 
end  -?f)ine  fmuls  have  been  allocated  to  provide  us  with  tlie  hoofi^fra]) 
witliwhich  to  lift  onrselvef!.  '*  - 

SEASITA  s  major  goal'was.  and  still  is  to  inakernnil  life  rolernhle 
for  thousands  who  liave  found  themselves  alntost  liopelessly  trapi)ed 
in  a  desert  of  poverty,  injustice,  and  igiiorance.  Lack  of  education  cou- 
pled with  all  the  ills  associatecl-with  malnutrition,  unemployment, 
poor  health,  lark  of  recreation,  and  an  apparent  unconcerned  leader- 
ship at  various  levels,  have  left  the  hiral  podr  with  no  alternative  but 
to  niiorrate  to  tto  large  cities  where  their  misery  finds  some  comfort  in* 
associating  with  more  misery. 
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( it'rr\!^Mii<'n,.j^if^'r()l>K'ni  ^^iviiiir  risp  to  the  massive  dest  rifrtioii  of  „ 
A.ot'ri'^r- iydiiiMn  H'soui'res  stju-UMl  in  I'lira)  AniCM'ica  and  in  mv  jml*^- 
mrnt  «4mid      rurn'i'tfd  tluMv.  If  \v(*  fail  to  ilo  this,  soon  we  xvilhi'^iil 

re<  (>Ai/.e  America  a-  tlie  woi  ld's  most  ])ro^ressive,  imaginative,  and 
t'<)nr|>a>4|onale  so^^iety. 

\a^X  il  !)e  made  flejii'  that  SKASIIA  is  ti'vin^-^lesperatelv  in  a  very 
>\\\\\\\  \^\\\  -!iy\itiraiit  wav  lo  xlemonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that 
the  poor  HI  fura!  Amei'ira  do  luive  hflpe  and  that  witli  a  little  assist- 
ance «  apimake  theii  lives  meaniu^/ful  and  conti  ilnite  to  the  rebirtli  and 
revitali>.tation  of  our  entire  Na^on.  (xiven  aii  opportunity  and  a  fair 
t  hanre  no  c  ompi  le,  they,  too,  ean  eontrilnite  to  the 'exploration  of 
-pace  (Mid  that  sinndd  "always  he  one  of  the  Nation's  conoerni<~-they, 
tot)  i-amVont  riimte  tenfold  to  the  Nat  ion's  defense,  and  will  continue  to 
do  ^o.  ymi  plea>e  don't  leave  thorn  behind  in  the  fiirht  for  economit' 
•-nrvivjll. 

In        Nation's  wars— World  War  I  and  World  War  Tl,  the  Korean 
'  onfliy  t,  and  the  wais  in  Southei^st  Asia  you  have  not  left  them  behind; 
doii*!/  lease  tlieni  beinnd  in  our  own  oountry  and  don't  leave  them  be- 
in  peacetime. 

^KASff  A  is  trying  against  tremendous  odds  to  lielj)  the  rural  poor 
il./  VI  counties  survive  econonueally  and  to  create  a  i)lueprint  for  the 
i;je\t  i^enerat ion  to  live  in  rural  America. 

Hct  c  1--  wliat  SKASIfA  has  accomplished  within  its  rery  short  pe- 
I  iod  uf  existence  :  ,  * 

Scnaf<n-  IlrMiMiUKV.  How  Ion*;  have  you  biHMi  in  existence? 

Mr.  liuowx.  About  2  years. 

Senator  HrMrnKKy.  T\vo ^*etu'S. 

Mr.  HuoMN.  It  has  esrai)lished  a  lii-county  fee(h^r-pi^  cooperative, 
a  I'J  cotinrv  F^deial  credit  union,  a  statT  for  community  ser\  ii*e,  and 
a  nun  farm  iiuhi<triai  (ievelopinent  component.  Let  us  look  at  each  of 
these  individually. 
,The  feeder-jtif?  co-op:  Ldtially,  dii-eot'loans  were  made  to  24  farm 
families  to  set  up  feeder-pinr  projects,  each  of  which  consisted  of  a  1(1 
<rill.  one  i>oar  unit.  I^efore'SKASHA,  these  farmei-s  had  an  avera<?e 
income  of  with  aii  averai^e  family  size  of  O.lf)  members.  I)urin<r 

tlu>  lii'st  \  \  month-  of  operation  these  farmer's  sold  .*),()0I)  pi<rs  for  a 
trross  income  of  over  >i7r),()()0.  Frpm  these  saks  the  faThtHes'' net  inconu* 
was  im  reased  by  '22  i)ercent.  Ki^ht  additionnl  farmei's  were  added 
from  loan  repayments  received  from  the  initinl  24  fanners. 

*i  he  IH-sosv,  ()he  boai'  units  mentioned  earlier  are'bein^  used  to  i)i'o- 
vidc  on  the-job  traii\in<r  iu  professional  swino  prcnhict ion.  Once  a 
fanner  becojues  proficient  \\\  swine  production,  he  can  increase  his 
<)U  Ueril  to  as  many  as  10  to  ,')()  brofnl  sows  by  growino-  out  several 
fi'uiale  |^)iirs  from  each  littei*.  This  way  he  can  increase  his  income  to 
WW  indchiiit(;  amount. 

With  the  a.^sistance  of -ji  Foid  P'oundation  ^rant,  SFASIIA  is  in 
the  prnce-^  of  addin<r  some  200  fai'uiers  with  20  <rilt  two  !)oar  uiuts. 
A\'ith  thi<  volume  the  co^op  will  stdl  a  minimum  of  68,000  pigs  annually. 

The  Federal  credit  unit:  SKASfFA  secuied  a  Federal  (diartc/ to 
•  firani/,'  a  12-county  b'edei'al  credit  unit.  ( 'urrently,  this  civdit  union 
hi'  1,:'I2  iiieinbci"^  v.  Ith  a-scl^  o\ er  s:)7,ono.  U  has  been  able  to  assist 
''III-   -J*'^  of  t  iie-c  loembei-s  with  -mall  loans  at  rtva.sonabh*  I'att'S  to 
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hell)  tliem  in  cTJUMi/diry  >iluatioiis.  rievioiisly  ^urh  loans  were  not 
available  to  low-iiiconie  ivsidents  of  tlie  awn.  Xmlloss  to  say,  applica- 
t'oi's  I'or  loans  farexcml  the  availal)le  funds. 

Coiiiuiunity  or^uiization  ai^d  assistance:  In  this  area,  a  field  stall* 
of  four  eonmninity  workers  is  res])onsil)le  for  hasie  <*()nnnunity  oi- 
gnnization  and  for  providing  general  assistanee  for  poor  peo))]e 
tliroujrliout  the  1:^  SKASJIA  counties.  Continunity  workers  are  indi<r- 
eilous  to  one  of  the  ''ounties  whi<.'li  they  cover  and  are  familiar  with 
the  life  styie  and  ])r()l)Wnis  of  ])Oi)V  peol>le.  Tliey  liave  received  s])ccial 
traininir  in  community  or^ranization  technitjues  aiul  ]>rol)lenis  <-()innu)j^ 
t(y  ])Oov  pe()])le.  The  tield  statf  has  heen  more  successftd  in  or^ani/ijiit 
)M)or  [)eople  around  ])r<)l)lems  and  iss\ies  which  a  (Feet  them  (lir(H-tlv 
Some  are  listed  Udow  : 

(I)  More  than  ei»rlit  communities  have  heen  assisted  in  securin<r 
waUM'  >ystems.  Prior  to  these  systenis  coimnnniiv  residents  haided 
water  a.-  far  as  10  miles.  AVhile  people  in  other  sections  of  our  country 
are  complai\iin«i:  a'luMit  water  polhition,  many  of  our  people  do  not 
have  water  to  pollute. 

{'2)  Approxiniiitely  50  families  have  been  assisted  in  retaining  their 
laud.  Sometimes  this  assistance  has  consisted  of  sim])ly  recordin<r 
<leeds,  some  of  which  date  back  to  the  late  li)2o's  or  early^930  s.  Sucli 
problems  require  le^ul  aid  which  generally  is  not  available  fo  the  rural 
poor.  Although  numy  people  have  left  the  land,  thei-e  is  still  wide- 
s))read  interest  in  owninpr  p'/^ts  of  laud  sufficient  for  'family  main- 
tenance. 

It  is  bei»omin«r  increasingly  difficult  for  the  poor,  and  narticuhu'ly 
the  rural  black  ]>oor,  to  acquir-e  land  at  a  time  when  lanaholders  are 
interested  in  increasing  their  holdings  and  reaping  the  benetits,  not  a 
few  of  which  are  to  be  derived  from  governmental  sources. 

(8)  Hundreds  of  poor  people  have  been  assisted  in  securing  the 
ser  vices  and  beneHts,  as  limited  as  they  are,  of  existing  community 
service  agencies — w^elfare,  aid  to  depenaent  children,  aid  to  the  blind, 
et  cetera.  Sometimes  this  assistance  simply  means  going  into  an  office 
with  pom-  i>eople  who  are  afraid  because  of  past  experience^or  who  do 
not  want  to  face  the  usual  embarrassments  that, come  from  not  being 
able  to  read  or  w  rite. 

Problems  of  all  sorts  "pop  u])^^  daily.  SPLVSHA  is  curivntly  assist- 
ing a  lady  who  borrowed  money  from  the  P'arme^  Home  Administrar 
tion  (FHA)  over  2\<>  years  ago  to  build  a  house.  This  lady  paid  the 
moutldy  notes  on  her  lU>use  for  over  2  yeai^s,  yet  she  was  not  able  to 
move  into, it  because  it  had  not  been  completed.  Then  she  iv fused  to 
make  additional  ]viyments  and  FHA  began  foreclosure  procedures  on 
botli  the  house  artd  11  additional  acres  of  land  mortgaged  along  wMth 
the  house.  In  far  too  many  instances  it  seems  that  agencies  and  services 
supposedly  available  for  people,  in  practice  operate  against  the  ]M)or. 

Xonfarin  industrial  development:  Through  the  activities  of  a  small 
ecoiu)mic  deve1o]unent  staff,  SEASHA  has  assisted  in  locating  a))- 
proxiniatelv  165  jobs  for  low  income  minority  residents.  Basically  this 
lias  meant  (>eating  a  path  to  the  doors  of  existing  small  businesses  and 
encouraging  them  to  employ  minorities.  Our^fetatf  has  then  recruited 
[)oor  people  for  these  jobs. 

Approximately  80  minority  b  'inesses  have  been  helped  in  a  variety 
of  ways  ranging  from  assistance  with  the  establishment  of  fiscid  C(»n- 
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trol  systems  to  assistance  in  security  SHA  ai)cl  otlier  loans.  SF^ASH A 
is  <uiiTently  attempting  to  locate' several  small  industries  in  the  area. 

SEASHA  has  purchase^  88*5  acres  of  land  which  will  be  used  for 
in<1ustrial,  commercial,  housing,  and  recreational  ])urposes.  To  assist 
with  the  whole  critical  area  ()f  h^Tusing,  a  prefab  housing  manufac- 
turing company  is  under  negotiation. 

Si»venil  middle-income  minority,  profitmaking  corporations  have 
been  formed  with  the'  assistance  of  the  SEASHA  staff.  One  such 
corporation  consists  of  seven  local  pereons  who  pooled  their  personal 
resources  and  bought/a  $r)()0,0()()  rental  housing  complex  which  will  pro- 
vide satisfactory  accommodations  for  transients  and,  at  the  same  tinic^ 
provide  additional  job  opportunities  for  the  poor  if 

Th(*SjiN  in  brief,  ar^  SEASIIA's  accomplishments,  Now  let  us  look 
at  SFLVSH A's  plans  for  the  future. 

Long  range  goals:  The  SEASHA  plan  is  to  u.se  a  small  but  well- 
trained  development  staff  to  propose  a  series  of  self -perpetuating  proj- 
ects. It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  staff  to  locate  funds  for  implementing 
these^)rojects  and  to  lecRiit  a  work  force  for  the  successful  operation 
of  all  phases  of  these  projects.  Once  such  a  project  is  oi>erational, 
SEASHA  plans  to  establish  an  independent  corporation— a  SKASHA 
spinoff.  h-^.  # 

Through  this  approacn,'^EASHA  believes  that  it  can  establish,  in  a 
reasonably  shoit  period  of  time,  a  series  of  ventures  which  can  support 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  profit.  The  profit  received 
from  such  ventures  will  be  used  to  establisli  other  profit-creating  ven- 
tures, all  of  which  will  be  ojjerated,  controlled,  and  owned  by  the 
|>eople,. 

Tne  success  of  our  program  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  receive  funds  from  the  Government,  foundations  and  church 
groups  to  help  the  people  help  themselves. 

In  order  for  the  Government  to  do  its  part  part  in  helping  organiza- 
tions such  as  SEASHA  build  rural  America,  it  must  make  some 
changes.  To  that  end  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  suggestions 
and  recommendations : 

We  believe  thnt  the  best  approach  to  the  problems  of  rural  poverty 
is  self-help  through  the  cooperative  approach.  However,  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  or  any  approach  will  solve  the  many  problems  of  pov- 
erty in  our  country  overnight.  Just,  as  it  took  hunoreds  of  years  to 
create  these  problems,  it  will  obviously  require  time,  dedicated  effort, 
coordinated  innovative  approaches,  and  sufficient  long-term  govern- 
mental funding  to  accomplish  the  desired  objectives. 

From  our  experiences  we  believe  that  if  most  of  the  time — and  I 
refer  here  to  time  spent  by  Federal  agencies,  OEO  and  other  Federal 
funding  agtMicies — if  most  of  the  time,  energy,  pei'sonnel,  and  funds 
put  into  inspections  and  evaluations  were  spent  in  helping  programs 
like  oui-s  develop,  we  would  have  at  least  a  50  |)ercent  l>etter  chance 
to  accomplish  our  objectives.  " 

We  see  the  need  for  price  regulation  of  farm  supplies  and  conunod- 
ities.  On  an  operational  lev^l  we  believe  that  projects  such  as  SEASHA 
would  fare  better  if  there  were  niore  blacks  m  diecisionmaking  posts  at 
the  Washington  level  to  deal  with  us  in  our  problems  and  proposals. 

We  also  see  the  need  for  the  Government  and  private  agencies  to 
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pay  greater  heed  to  the  poterttial  and  the  needs  of  youth  in  our 
economic  development  plans.  WeNare  suggesting  industrial  develop- 
ment that  specifically  includes  employment  for  high  school'and  col- 
lege age  youth. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemon,  lot  nio  note  that  I  do  not  ^pi^esuuie  that 
SEASIIA's  plan  and  SEASIIA  s  recommendations  provide  all  the 
answers.  But  I  do  assume  that  agencies  «uch  as  ours  and  the  govern- 
ment which  you  represent  can,  if  we  work  together  with  dedication 
and  determination,  i-escue  the  poor  of  this  country  and 'the  future  of 
America.  But  to  do  so  we  must  proceed  without  delay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  and  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this-conunittee. 

Senator  Humphrey,  Mr.  Brown,  we  will  also  include  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  committee  your  entire  statement.  I  know  that  you  skipped 
rdlndmg<:^o  to  speak,  and  taking  portions  of  it.  The  entire  statement 
wilrbe  made  a  matter  of  record. 

I  was  interested  in  your  testimony  that  was  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee wherein  you  noted  that  most  of  the  funding,  SEASHA's  major 
.source  of  funds  in  the  past  has  been  the  OEO  and  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment  Adminiafcration.  You  are  getting  some  foundation  funds  which 
have  been  helpful  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  And  small  amounts  of  church  funds,  • 

Senator  Huiiphret.  And  small  amounts  of  church  funds.  Then  you 
went  on  to  note  that  jon  get  them  only  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  Brown.  This  is  right. 

'Senator  Humphrey.  And  following  through  on  your  testimony, 
lack  of  multiyear  funding  makes  it  unusually  difficult  to  secure  a  com- 
petent staff,  especially  in  the  area  of  mamtgement  and  financial 
control. 

Have  you  found  that  this  sUirt  and  stop  funding,  this  business  of 
wondering  \^hether  you  are  going  to  have  any  money  next  year, 
whether  you  are  going  to  have  any  technical  assistance  funding  next 
year,  is  causing  you  considerable  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  the  trouble  with  most  of  them. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  what  we  offl^ed  yesterday  in  a  bill  in  the 
Congress  is  the  continuity  of  &nmcufgrlt  has  been  my  view  that  we 
wast^  millions  of  dollars  in  this  country  by  the  presenL-system  of 
financing  our  so-called  Governmetft  programs.  No  one  ever  knows 
whether  they  are  going  to  continue  or  whether  vou  are  going  to  have 
half  as  much  next  year  or  twice  as  much.  I  don't  know  how  anybody 
can  nlanbn  anything,  to  be  very  frank  about  it. 

(Applause.) 

Senator  Humphrky.  Now,  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  bill  that 
Senator  Talmadge,  Senator  Allen  and  others,  and  I  introduced  yester> 
(lay.  and  w^e  tried  to  put  up  what  we- might  call  a  rural  development 
bank. 

Xow,  there  arc  several  proposals  in  Congress.  We  don't  claim  any 
unique  sponsorship  hero.  But  the  purpose  behind  that  bank  is  to 
provide  a  source,  of  funds  on  a  long-term  basis,  at  low  rates  of  inter- 
est, oven  subsidi/.ed  interest  where  it  needs  to  be.  and  grant  moneys 
liesiflos,  a  mixture  of  grant  and  loan,  so  that  you  can  plan  ahead. 
L  just  think  it  is  cruol — I  have  to  just  got  it  off  my  chest — cruel  to 
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start  people  up  witli  the  program,  raise  their  hopes  and  their  expec- 
tations, get  a  staff  of  people  that  hopefully  have  sqme  competence 
and  then,  boom,  there  is  half  the  money  next  year.  I  don't  know  how 
you  ever  get  a  stafl  to  work  at  all  under  those  circumsta  ices  outside 
of  the  fact  that  some  people  are  just  willing  to  sacrifi  -e  and  give 
themselves,  and  frankly,  frequently  you  get  a  poor  staff  jecause  good 
people  are  just  not  going  to  mess  around  like  that.  If  t  ley  have  got 
any  sens©  they  ought  not  to. 

There  are  just  a  few  souls  that  will  take  it.  .  . 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  frank  statement.  My  own  view  is, 
and  I  repeat  it,  I  think  the  taxpayers  of  tips  country  ought  to  get  up 
in  arms  about  this  hit  and  miss  appropriation  busine^.  That  is  why 
I  believe  that  we  ought  to  put  ouj:  programs  of  economic  development 
and  programs  such  as  yours  on  long-term  finanoinff,  give  you  a  chance 
to  make  it  go,  and,  also,  I  might  add,  to  take  a  litQe  bit  out  of  the 
polijtical  pressures  so  that  you  can  go  to  a  source  where  you  are  judged 
on  the  basis  of  merit  of  your,  proposal,  not  who  you  tajow,  who  you 
don't  know,  not  on  the  basis  of  how  the  election  came  out. 

I  don't  know  any  other  wa^  to  get  at  it.  I  am  adding  to  your  testi- 
mony. I  didn't  ask  you  a  question. 

Senator  Talmadgef  ,         .  x> 

Senator  Talmadoe.  Thank  you  for  your  contribution,  Mr.  Brown. 

Senator  HuMPHHET.  Senator  Gkirtis?  * 

Senator  Curtis-  I  just  merely  want  to  say  that  I  concur  in  the 
prei..:se  that  the  best  way  to  help  people  is  to  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves. Of  the  people  who  have  participated  in  your  cooperatives, 
have  some  of  them  been  able  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  at  this  point,  sir.  If  you.  understand,  we  ai-e  2 
years  old. 

Senator  Ctnms.  Just  2  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  took  half  of  that  to  just  get  started.  We^  haven  t 
been  able  to' really  get  to  that  particular  point  at  this  time  but  we  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  there  wilUjeJ*iose  who  will  come  off  the  welfare 
rolls.  In  the  next  10  to  12  months  we  should  see  this  happen. 

Senator  Ctmns.  Do  you  find  that  the  particpants  take  pnde  in  their 
ownership  of  their  property  and  that  it  gives  them  encouragement? 

Mr.  Bkown.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me,  sfr.  The  only  property 
owned  cooperatively  is  the  land  that  SEASHA  is  purchasing  for  fu- 
ture development.  *  " 

Senator  Curtis.  I  see. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  land  that  the  farmers  themselves  are  on  is 
either  land  that,  they  own  themselves  or  land  that  they  are  leasing 
from  someone  else. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  see. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  many  cases  they  arc  leasing  several  acres  from  some- 
one else  and  sometimes  this  is  for  as  little  as  $l'a  year.  But  it  is  their 
land  and  we  make  them  a  100-percent  loan  to  farm  and  it  becomes  their 
farm.  It  is  theirs.  They  pay  us  back.  We  don't  give  them  anything. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  see. 

Sfr.  Brown.  So  the  day  that  they  begin,  it  becomes  their  property. 
Senator  Curtis.  How  large  are  the  farms  ? 
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Mr.  Browx.  Well,  we  require  a  farmer  with  a  10-sow,  one4x)ar  unit  to 
have  a  minimum  of  :\  acres  of  land  with  a  f resli  supply  of  water. 
Most  of  them  have  tliat  minimum  3  acres.  Some  have  nipre. 

Senator  Curtib.  And  with  what  kind  of  power  do  they  farm; 
ho!-si»power  ^       ^  ^ 

Mr.  B  Rowx,  Ifand  power.  In  hog  production  sir,  you  just — ^ 

Senator  Curtis.  I  see. 

Mr.  Browx.  Hog  production,  especially  feeder-pig  production,  is 
conchicive  to  small  acreages  of  land.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  went 
into  it  and  basieally  the  farmer  is  planting,  say,  3  to^  4  acres  of 
pastui-e  which  he  can  get  someone  to  plow  with  a  mule  or  tractor — you 
st^e,  we  have  got  people  who  don't  have  anything.  Some  of  them  can't 
*|ven  read  or  wi-ite  or  they  couldn*t  when  we  started  with  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  do  that  without  having  to  buy  grain  ? 

Mr.  Browx.  Of  course. 

Senator  Curtis.  At  what  weights  do  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  Browx.  We  sell  at  from  35  to  40  pounds.  We  try  to  get  them  out 
as  close  to  40  pounds  as  possible. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  sell  to  someone  who  feeds  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Browx.  We  sell  to  someone  who  feeds  them  out 

Senator  Curtris.  Do  you  find  that  activity  quite  a  morale  builder  for 
these  people  i 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  You  can  say  over  the  last  2  yeijrs  we  think  at 
least  thosi*  people  we  have  worked  with  directly,  we  have  seen  a  tre- 
mendous change  in  their  attitude  and  their  homes.  I  might  just  point 
out  in  our  process  of  tea-hing  them  how  to  grow  hogs  professionally, 
we  teach  them  how  to  keep  their  own  records  which  automatically 
teaches  many  to  read  and  write. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  that  connection,  does  Alabama  have  a  compul- 
sory attendance  law  ? 

Air.  Browx.  Yes,  sir;  it  has.  -  " 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  it  enforced  i 

Mr.  Browx.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  long  have  they  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Browx.  Sir,  I  am  not  sure  as  to  how  long  but  I  taught  for  15V^> 
years  and  they  had  it  when  I  started  in  1950. 

Senator  Curtis.  To  what  age  does  it  apply?  If  it  were  enforced 
for  how  long  a  period  would  somebody  have  to  go  to  school  ?  ' 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  it  is  my  understanding  that  ;  he  compulsory  school 
iittendance  law  appli(*vto  students  under  16  years  of  age,  or  up  to  16 
y^ai-s  of  age.  ^ 

Senator  Curtis.  From  6  or  7  to  16?  m 

Mr.  Browx.  From  6  to  16. 1  might  be  wroi%on  that  but  I  think  that 
is  the  right  answer.  They  are  required  to  begin  at  6.  They  are  requined 
to  stay  m  school  through  16. 

Senator  Curtis.  About  what  are  the  ages  of  these  people  that  vou 
say  can  t  read  and  write?  >  r-    r-  , 

Mr.  Browx.  Well,  the  heads  of  households  are  what  we  have  refer- 
ence to  m  particular.  These  are  people  35,  40,  50,  some  as  old  as  60 
years  of  n^re.  Just  the  heads  of  household  of  the  farm  families  with 
which  we  work. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  you  are  speaking  of  some  who  are  as  young  as 
»>o  vears  f  ^  . 
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Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  Who  cannot  read  and  write? 
Mr.  Browx.  Yes. 

Senator  Citrtis.  Have  they  had  any  schooling? 

Mr.  Brown.  Very  little,  sir;  very  little. 
^Seiuitor  Curtis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Allen  ? 

Senator  Allen.  No  questions. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Just  a  verj-  quick  question  to  you  again,  Mr. 
Brown.  . 

To  what  extent  does  your  State  government  participate,  if  any,  in 
the  efforts  of  your  co-operative  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  so  far.  sir,  we  have  not  gotten  too  niyich  participa- 
tion f  I'om  the  State  government. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Getting  manpower,  any  funds? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  by  the  State 

Senator  Humphrey.  Any  facilities? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Senator  Humphrey.  AVhere  do  you  get  your  funds,  then,  strictlv, 
from  OEO  and  the  EIJuV  and  the  foundations  and  churches? 
Air.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HmiPiiREY.  What  is  the  toJal  amount  of  funding  that  you 
have  had  on  an  annual  basis?  ^  *  k 

Mr.  Brown:  Well,  we  have  had  an  average  of  a  little— pretty  closB 
to  i^>i4  ♦nillion  a  year. 

Senator  Humphrey.  $250,000? 
r^^J^  '^^T?'  ^'^^'OOO.  At  the  time  we  started  our  first  grant  from 
OEC)  was  $479,000  and  they  have  consistently  cut  it  since  then. 

Senator  Talmadoe,  Will  you  yield  for  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Ajid  how  manypeople  participate  in  the  cooperative  ? 
.    Mr.  Brown.  Well,  altogether  there  ar©  about  400  people  to  date 
participating. 

Senator  Curtis.  Families  or  people  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  This  means  families,,  sir.  This  means  families.  ^  ' 

Senator  Curtis.  Four  hundred  adult  participants? 

Mr.  Brown.  Right.  In  one  way  or  another  in  our  programs,  either 
participants  in  the  co-op  or  people  we  have  assisted  with  community 
water  services  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  receive  any  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ?  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  grant  is  pending  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
MDTA. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  receive  any  help  from  the  Extension 
.  r  Serviceof  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture? 

JNfr.  Brown.  Xo  financial  help.  We  have  received  considerable  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Senator  Humphrey,  Do  you  work  closely  with  them  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  " 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  you  find  them  helpful  ?  - 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Any  assistance  from  the  university  ? 

Mr,  Brown.  From  Tuskegee  Institute,  a  considerable  amount.  In 
fact,  if  it  weren't  for  Tuskeaee  Institute  we  probably  wouldn't  be  in 
existence.  We  grew  out^of  Tulkegee  Institute. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Finally,  what  do  you  think  the  prospects  'are 
for  vour  progranp  if  you  get  funding? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  get^fu/iding,.!  think  this  is  the  solution.  I  won't 
say  the  only  solution  but  this  is  the  best  solution  I  have  heard  of  in 
that  it  involves  people  directly.  I  believe  in  it,  otherwise  I  wouldn't  do 
it.  I  know  of  one  other  cooperative,  the  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers 
Co-op,  which  is  a  vegetable  production  co-op,  that  serves  the  south- 
western counties  of  the  State,  and  I  get  the  same  feeling  from  them; 
and  I  might  point  out,  too,  that  I  don't  think  so  far,  at  least,  that  the 
real  help  or  the  greatest  amount  of  help  has  been  in  the  area  of  finan- 
cial or  economic  improvement,  but  I  think  the  greatest  asset  of  these 
kinds  of  programs  result  from  the  attitudinal  changes  of  people  them- 
selves; the  hope  that  these  programs  creates  within  them.  They  also 
Drovide  for  peoplf>  the  opportunity  to  do  something  on  their  own. 
We  think  that  this  is  where  the  biggest  amount  of  help  is  realized. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you,  Mr^  Brown.  If  it  means  anything, 
I  want  to  personally  thank  you  as  a  fellow  citizen  for  what  you  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sybeemniittee,  I 
would  like,  first,  to  express  my  personal  appr^i:i*tion  for  the  manner 
in  which  your  committee  is  conducting  its  mvestigation.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  opportunity  which  you  are  providing  for  those  of  us 
who  are  working  at  the  grassroots  level  with  some  of  the  poorest  and  ^ 
most  disadvantaged  of  our  Nation's 'citizens — America's  poor  rural 
people — to  share  so^ie  of  our  experiences  with  vou. 

I  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  Black  Belt  of  Noxchubee  County, 
Miss.,  w^s  educated  at  Tuskegee  Institute — ah  institution  iJ^hich  has  a 
history  of  involvement  with  the  problems  of  poor  blajck  people  in  the 
Deep  Southland  have  spent  the  21  years  of  my  adult  life  working'in 
one  way  or  another  attempting  to  make  the  lives  of  poor  peiople,  with. 
*  whom  1  have  worked;  better.  Durijig  this  time,  I  have  seen  some  of  the 

most  critical  conditions  of  poverty  that  could  possibly  exist  anywhere 
in  the  world.  I  have  seen  many  ffvmiilies  with  as  many  as  15  members 
headed  by  women — some  of  whom  have  absolutely  no  legitimate  in- 
come whatsoeyex.  I  have  seen — and  it's  happening  at  this  very  minute — 
tliousands  of  poor  families  forced  off  the  land  becauselhey  attempted 
to  vote,  or  because  of  farm  mechanization  with  now^here  to  go  except 
to  thoriums  of  our  larger  cities.  Thousands  of  people  do  not  report  to 
employment  offices  seeking  work — simply  having  given  up  in  despair. 
Some  do  not  even  know  that  there  is  an  eniployment  office  available  to 
them,  and,  for  manjr,  there  is  no  such  oflice.  Because  of  treatment  re- 
ceived at  public  service  offices— Department  of  Pension  and  Securities, 
Farmei*s  Ilonie  Administration,  ASCS,  et  cetera — many  do  not  report 
to  tluso^flices  seeking  assistance  imless  someone  wiiom  they  trust  will 
lucompOTy  them. 

Many  of  our  people  have  never  had  a  medical  examination  of  any 
sort — not  oven  dental  or  eye  examinations.  I  have  seen  people  with 
teeth  tluit  have  rotted  out  completely  aft(^r  using  crumbled  up  aspirin 
tablets  to  abate  the  pain  until  there  were  no  more  teeth  to  ache.  I  have 
scon  houses  so  dilapidated  that  the  family  lias  moved  out  of  one  room 
that  had  actually  caved  in,  and  tiien  mov  1  out  of  the  shack,  called  a 
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house,  when  it  ^as  obvious  that  the  structure  was  on  the  verge  of 
collapsing.  « 

I  could  talk  for  the  next  several  days  describing  the  shocking  condi- 
tions of  poverty,  with  whicli  I  have  lived  and  worked  for lifetime, 
but  I'll  not  go  on  with  such  descriptions.  I  simply  want  tr)  state  that  it 
was  oift  of  the  background  of  such  experiences  that  the  South  East 
Alabama  Self-Help  Association,  Inc.  (SEASHA)  was  organized. 

SEASHA,  a  rural  economic  development  cooperative  was  organized 
in  MfiVj  1967.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  Commu- 
nity Education  Program  (TICEP) — a  tutorial  project  funded  by 
OtO  and  HEW,  and  operated  by  Tuskegee  Institute  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1965  and  from  February  1966  through  September  of  1968.  We 
cover  the  12  southeast  Alabama  counties  of  Barbour,  Bullock,  Coosa, 
Crenshaw,  Elmore,  Lee,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Montgomery,  Pike,  Russell, 
and  Tallapoosa.  Several  of  these  counties  rank  among  the  Nation's 
poorest  counties. 

SEASHA  is  governed  by  a  36-member  board  of  directors-^three 
from  each  county — with  major  responsibilities  delegated  to  a  12- 
member  executive  committee — one  from  each  county. 

SEASHA  covers  ah  area  of  approximately  8,000  square  miles  with 
more  than  462,000  people  including  over  106,300  families.  More  than 
half  of  these  families  earn  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 

^  OBJECTIVES 

SEASHA  was  organized  tojoperate  programs  and  to  assist  other 
public  and  private  agenci^  lA  operating  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease the  income  and  makeUfie  better  for  low-income  residents  of  the 
target  area.  ^1 

To  accomplish  these  objeltiveB,  SEASHA  has  used  a  small,  well- 
trained,  development  staff  to\ropose  a  series  of  self -perpetuating  proj- 
ects, locate  funds  for  implementation,  recruU  and  train  staff  personnel 
for  successful  operation.  It  was  intended  that  once  a  self-perpetuat- 
ing project  was  carefully  planned,  an  independent  corporation  (a 
SEASHA  spinoff^  would  be  formulated.  Once  the  new  corporation  is  > 
completely  formulated,  it  will  become  an  independent  profitmaking 
entity,  and  another  similar  project  will  be  established  by  the  develop- 
ment staff — beneficial  not  to.SEASHA,  but  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity who  have  been  guided  in  its  formation  and  support  it. 

Through  this  approach,  SEASHA  believes  that  it  can  establish 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  a  series  of  ventures,  which  ventures 
can  support  themselves. 

In  aeciding  upon  initial  programs,  first  priority  was  given  to  pro- 
grams which  could  prove  successful  over  a  snort  period  of  time;  wnich 
could  increase  the  income  of  low-income  rural  people;  and  which 
could  be  operated  at  the  complete  comprehension  level  of  these  people. 
Second  priority  was  given  to  the  long-range  development  of  housing, 
industrial,  and  commercial  components. 

With  this  in  mind,  SEASHA  selected  as  beginning  projects: 

1.  A  12-county  feeder-pig  project 

2.  A  12-county  Federal  credit  union. 

3.  A  community  support  staff. 

4.  A  nonfarm  industrial  development  component. 
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In  feeder-pig  pi-oduction,  a  farmer  can  ^^11  his  first  litter  of  pi<rs 
Within  9  months  from  the  day  the  brood  stock  is  placed  on  the  farm. 
Ine  credit  union  began  making  loars  5  months  after  receiving  its  char- 
ter, while  the  community  support  staff  began  assisting  poor  i>eople  with 
^J^^^^v^  pei-sonal  and  community  problems  immediately  after 
SEASHA  was  funded  by  OEO. 

The  objectives  of  the  noijfarm  industrii\I  development  component 
are  (1)  to  assist  in  establishing  SEASHA  guided  industries  housing 
and  commercial  enterprises;  (2)  to  assist  in  establishing  privately 
owned  minority  business  enterprises;  (3)  to  assist  in  stabilizing  exist- 
ing minority  businesses  by  providing  technical  assistance  in  all  i)hases 
of  business  operations,  and  to  assist  in  locating  jobs  for  low-income 
residents  of  the  target  area.  L^l  now  summarize  the  progress  which 
SEASHA  has  made  in  t  heseCreas, 

A,  The  feeder^ig  co-op  ^ 

Initially,  direct  loans  were  made  to  24  farm  families  to  set  up  feed(>r- 
pig  projects,  each  of  which  nnnsisted  of  a  10  gilt-1  boar  unit.  Before 
SEASHA,  these  farmers  had  an  -average  income  of  $2,294  with  an 
average' family  size  of  0.16  members.  During  the  first  14  months  of  op- 
eration, these  farmers  sold  3,609  pigs  foi-  a  gross  income  of  over 
$75,000.  From  these  sales  the  family  income  was  increased  22  percent. 
Eight  additional  farmers  were  added  from  loan  repavmOnts  plus  in- 
terest i-eceivcd  from  the  initial  S^^armers. 

Once  a  farmer  becomes  pmncient  in  swine  production,  he  can  in- 
crease his  sow  herd  to  as  many  as  40  to  50  brood  sows  by  growing  out 
several  feniale  pigs  from  each  litter.  This  way,  lie  can  ilici'ease  Ins  in- 
come to  an  indefinite  amount. 

The  10-sow  one  boar  units  mentioned  earlier  are  *^ing  used  to  pro- 
vide on-the-job  training  in  professional  swine  prouuction  .for  low- 
income  farmers. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  SEASHA  is  in 
the  pi-ocess  of  adding  some  200  farmers  with  20  gilt-2  hoar  units.  With 
this  volume,  the  co-op  will  sell  a  mimmuin  of  68,000  pigs  annually. 

B,  The  Ffdera]  credit  vnimi 

SEASHA  secured  a  Federal  charter  to  organize  a  12-C()iinty  credit 
union.  Currently,  the  Federal  credit  union  Ims  1,242  iiienihers  with 
assets  oyer  $57,000.  It  has  been  able  to  assist  some  208  of  tlie.se  nieni- 
bei-s  with  small  loans  at  reasonable  rates  to  help  tlieni  in  emergency 
situations.  Applications  far  exceed  the  available  funds  for  loans. 

C\  Community  orgmuzation  and  ansh^tancf' 

•  In  this  area,  a  field  staff  of  four  coninuuiity  workiers  is  re.s-ponsible 
for  basic  coniniunity  organization  and  for  providing  general  a.ssist- 
nnce  for  poor  people  throughout  12  SEASHA  counties,  (^)inniunity 
workers  are  indigenous  to  one  of  the  counties  which  they  cover  nnd 
are  familiar  with  the  life  style  and  problems  of  poor  people.  They 
have  received  special  training  in  community  orga;iization  techniques 
and  problems  conniion  to  poor  people.  The  field  staff  has  been  more 
successful  in  organizing  poor  pe()})le  aroinul  [>ioblcius  and  issues  which 
affect  them  directly. 

1.  More  than  eight  communities  have  h'^en  assisted  in  securing 
water  systems.  Prior  to  these  systems,  community  residents  hauled 
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water  as  far  as  10  miles.  While  t)eople  in  otlier  sections  of  our  coiintry 
are  complaining  about  water  j)Oilution,  many  of  our  people  don't  have 
water  to  pollute.  / 

'  2.  Approximately  50  families  have  been  assisted- in  retainin^j:  their 
land.  Sometimes  this  assistance  has  consisted  of  simply  i-et  ording 
deeds — some  of  wliich  date  back  to  the  late  19^0  s  or  early  1030  s.  Such 
problems  require  legal  aid  which  generally  is  not  available  to  the  rural 
poor.  Although  many  people  have  left  the  land,  there  is  still  wide- 
spnMul  interest  in  owning  plots  of  land  sutticiont  for  family  mainte- 
nance. It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  the  poor  and  particu- 
larly the  rural  black  poor  to  acc[uire  lan^at  a  timo  when  huulholders 
are  intei'ested  in  increasing  their  holdings  and  reaping  tlie  benefits — 
not  a  few  of  wliich  are  to  be  derived  from  g^c^vernmeutal  sources. 

3.  Hundreds  of  poor  people  have  been  assisted  in  securing  the  se"^* 
ic64and  benefits,  as  limited  as  they  are,  ^f  existing  coinnninity  service 
agencies — welfare,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  bl  iiid,  et  cetera. 
Sometimes  this  service  simply  means  going  into  .an  office  with  poor 
p^ple  who  are  afraid  because  of  past  experiences  or  who  do  not  want 
to  Yace  the  usual  embarrassments  that  come  from  not  being  able  to 
i-ead  or  write. 

Problems  of  all  sorts  ^'pop  up"  daily.  SEASHA  is  currently  assist- 
ing a  lady  who  borrowed  money  from  tlie  Farmer's  Home  Adminis- 
tration (J'HA)  over  2V->  yeai-s  ago  to  build  a  house.  This  lady  paid  the 
monthly  notes  on  her  houso  for  over  2  ycarSj\et  she  was  not  i\h\o  to 
.  move  into  it  because  it  hnd  not  been  complenHL  1  hen  she  rofused  to 
make  additional  payments  and  FHA  began  forecHpsui-e  procedures  on 
both  the  house  and  11  additional  acres  of  land  iiMmgaged  along  with 
the  house.  In  far  too  many  instances,  it  seems  thatVgencies  and  serv- 
ices supposedly  available  for  people,  in  practice,  operate  against  the 
poor.  ; 

l>.  Nonfarm  Ij}dmtrial  Developnient 

Through  the  activities  of  the  EDA  staff,  SEASHA  has  assisted  in 
locating  approximately  165  jobs  for  low  income  minority  residents. 
Basically  this  has  meant  heating  a  path  to  the  dooi*s  of  existing  small 
lousinesses  and  encouraging  them  to  employ  minorities.  T^iiey  have  also 
recruited  poor  people  for  these  jobs. 

Approximately  81  minority  businesses  have  been  assisted  in  a  vari- 
ety ot  ways  ranging  from  assistance  with  the  estahlishiiuMit  of  fiscal 
'  control  systems  to  assistance  in  securing  SBA  and  other  loans. 
SEASHA  is  currently  attempting  to  locate  sevenil  industries  in  the 
area  which  is  a  formidable  task  considering  industries*  expectation 
and  inducements. 

SEASHA  has  purchased  335  acres  of  land  which  "will  F)e  used  for 
industrial,  conmiercial,  housing,  and  reci^ational  purposes.  To  assist 
with  the  whole  critical  area  of  housing,  a  prefab  housing  manufa(  tur- 
ing  company  is  under  negotiation. 

Several  middle-income  minority,  profit  making  corporations  have 
been  formed  with  the  assistance  of  the  SEASIJA  staff.  One  .<uch  cor- 
poration consists  of  seven  local  persons  who  pooled  their  personal 
resonroes  and  bought  a  one-half  million  dollar  rental  housing  coin])lex 
which  will  proviae  satisfactory  accommodations  for  transients  and. 
at  the  same  time,  provide  additional  job  opportunities  for  the  poor. 
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Impact  of  the  8EASBA  program  on  community  re9ident9  and  organizations 

The  total  impact  of  SEASHA  on  the  comniunity  is  not  calculable 
because  one  cannot  place  a  valuei  on  greater  aspirations  and  life  ex- 
pectancy. However,  t>ore  are  some  changes  whicli  are  noticeable, 
namely : 

A.  ; Many  community  residents  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  ^ 
they  can  act  for  themselves  and  are  beginning  to  do  so.  Several 
communities  have  fbnnulated  their  own  groups  for  community 
improvement.  Some  have  bought  land  and  are  developing  com- 
mnnitv  centers  and  similar  projects. 

B.  some  people  in  the  area  are  showing  an  interest  in  developing 
their  own  businesses. 

C.  Eegular  service  agencies  are  providing  improved  and  more 
courteous  se.rvices  to  the  poor. in  our  target  area.  SB  A  and  FHA 
are  beginning  to  make  loans  to  poor  people  where  such  loans  have 
not  been  available  in  the  past. 

D.  Minorities  are  becoming  better  informed  generally.  Other 
large  numbers  are  refusing  to  pay  high  interest  rates  on  private 
loans,  and  are  seeking  sources  tor  loans.  People  seem  to  be  grad- 
ually (thouffh  still  far  too  slowly)  realizing  that  America  should 
exist  for  rather  than  against  them. 

Discussion  of  long  range  goals 

The  SEASHA  plan  is  to  use  a  small,  but  well-trained,  development 
staff  to  propose  ar  series  of  self-perpetua(,ing  projects.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  this  staff  to  locate  funds  for  implementing  these  projects  and 
to  recruit  a  staff'  for  the  successful  operation  of  all  phases  of  these 

f projects.  Once  such  a  project  is  operational,  SEASHA  plans  to  estab- 
ish  an  independent  corporation  (a  SEASHA  spinoff). 

Through  this  approach,  SEASHA  believes  that  it  can  establish  in 
a  reasonable  short  period  of  time,  a  series  of  ventures,  which  can  sup- 
port themselves  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  profit.  The  profit  re- 
ceived from  such  ventures  will  be  used  to  establish  other  profit  creat- 
ing ventures  all  of  which  will  be  operated,  controlled,  and  owned  by 
the  people.  ,  ' 

The  success  of  our  program  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  receive  funds  from  the  Government,  foundations,  and  church 
groups  ^o  help  the  people  help  themselves. 

Major  problem  areas 

SEASHA's  major  sources  of  fund  in  the  past  have  been  the  OEO, 
and  the  Economic  Development  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (with  tne  major  source  of  staff  funds  coming  from 
OEO).  Recently,  funds  were  received  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
ad^^  up  to  200  farmers  to  the  feeder  pig  co-op.  Both  OEO  and  EDA 
funds  were  provided  in  the  form  of  1-year  grants. 

The  problems  attendant  upon  l-ye^ir  funding  have  l)een  further 
compounded  specifically  by  OED  in  that  they  have  never  assured  us 
of  refunding  and  have  never  refunded  on  schedule.  As  much  as  5 
months  have  elapsed  between  funding  periods.  Such  practices  always 
result  in  the  loss  of  competent  staff  and  in  a  considerable  waste  of 
time. 
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SJEASHA  and  other  rural  black  cooperatives  in  the  Deep-South  do 
not  hftve  Senators  and  Congressmen  at  the  Washington  level  to  pro- 
vide support  when  needed.  Only  one  Senator  has  provided  assistance 
to  SEA8HA.  Generally,  the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  we  are  not 
bbiec^ted  to  by  our  political  representatives. 

The  lack  of  multiyear  funding  also  makes  it  unusually  difhcult^ito 
secure  a  competent  staff ,  especiiOly  in  the  area  of  management  and 
financial  control.  This,  coupled  with  poor  educational,  recreational, 
and  other  limited  facilities  and  services  common  to  rural  areas  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  a  competent  staff  in  our  area. 

There  are  other  factors  which  compound  the  problems  we  encounter : 

A.  Lack  of  legal  services  for  the  poor,  especially  the  poor 

blacks  . 

B.  OEO  has  required  too  frequent  inspections,  too  much  moni- 
toring, evaluating,  auditing,  etc.,  and  too  little  (almost  no)  tech- 
nical assistance  from  OEO— before  receiving  official  notification 
of  the  first  year's  grant,'  SEASHA  had  been  monitored  twice. 

C.  Almost  alt  mspections  have  been  performed  by  northern 
whites  who  are  almost  completely  insensitive  to  the  problems  of 
our  area.  This  has  posed  the  most  serious  of  all  problems.  On 
several  occasions,  as  we  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  these  prac- 
tices we  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  Washington  level, 
there  has  been  retaliation  by  recommended  decreases,  and,  in  one 
instance,  a  complete  cutoff  of  SEASHA  funds. 

Suggestions  and  recommendations 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  best  approaches  to  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty  is  self-help  through  the  cooperative  approach.  However,  we 
do  not  beblieve  that  this  or  any  approach  wilksolvve  the  many  prob- 
lems of  poverty  in  oitr  country  overnight.  Just  as  it  took  hundreds  of 
years  to  create  these  problems,  it  will  obviously  require  time,  dedi- 
cated effort,  coordinated  innovative  approaches,  and  sufficient  lor.g- 
lerm  funding  to  accomplish  tHe  desired  objectives. 

From  our  experiences,  we  believe  that  if  most  of  the  time,  energy, 
personnel,  and  funds  put  i^ito  inspections  and  evaluations  were  put 
into  program  development,  we  would:  have  at  least  a  50  percent  bet- 
ter chance  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 

W^  see  the  need  for  price  regulati<Mis  of  farm  supplies  and  com- 
modities or.  an  operational  level;  we  believe  that  projects  such  as 
Seasha  would  fare  better  if  there  were  more  blacks  m  decisionmaking 
posts  at  the  working '  Icfvel  to  deal  with  us  in  our  problems  and 

,^^^ere  are  ovetall  ec6nomic  considerations  and  developments  which 
will,  of  course,  affect  the  outcome  of  our  endeavors. 

Seriator  HtJMPHRET.  Pr.  Hill,  and  I  believe  Dr.  Meador,  from  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Are  you  related  to  Mr.  Hill  ? 
"  Dr.  Hiix,  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  he  is  a  good  man,  and  I  want  yo^  to 
know  that  when  I  saw  health  affairs  down  there,  Senator  Allen 
was  talking  to  me  about  more  health  programs  that  they  want  down 
here  i%Alabama,  and  it  seems  to  me  you  folks  in  Alabama  have  done 
mighty  well  by  taking  care  of  people's  health.  We  are  indebted  to  you. 

Dr.  Hnx.  Thank  you. 
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SenatOK  HuMPiiiiKV^  want  to  say  a  word  f^frlwWr,  loml  fiieiid 
of  mino  that  served  in  Jlfc\Sonato.  Wlieii  I  first  caino  to  the-^enate,  tlie 
man  >vlio  was  the  iiicesWo  ino.  in  the  U.S.  Senatf  was  the  Senator  from 
Ahibama,  Mr.  Hill.  [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OP  DK.'  S.  IMAEDSON  HILL,  JE..  VICE  PEESIDENT 
FOE  HEALTH  AFFAIES^JUD  DIEECTOE,  MEDICAL  CEHTEE,  UNl- 
VF,ESITY  OP  ALABAMI/BIEMINQHAM,  ALA. 

Dr.  Hill.  ^Ir,  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  very 
^M-ateful  indeed  for  this  opportunity  to  t^stifv  before  vou  this  after- 
noon on  the  suojeot  of  health  care  for  rurarAmerioa!  I  will  briefly 
summarize  my  moi-e  complete  introductorv  .statement  which  ha.s  al- 
ready been  submitted  to  the  committee. 

.Mr.  Chairman  and  

Senator  HrMPiiREY.  We  will  have  it  i)rinted  in  its  full  text. 

Dr.  Hill.  I  am  accompanied  by  Dr.  Meador,  the  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine  in  Birmingham,  and  he  will 
inake  the  major  presentation  on  this  subject.  ^ 

In  order  to  furnish  you  and  the  subcommittee  members  with  back- 
^rround  information,  I  thought  it  was^appropriate  for  me  to  describe 
briefly  my  institution  and  its  unique  rol^  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

We^  represent  one  of  the  three  autonomous  university  campuses  of 
the  Univei-sity  of  Alabama  system;  namely,  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  Birmingharr ;  and  this  consists  of  a  medical  center,  a  4  year 
coUoge  of  general  studies,  and  a  graduate  .school  There  are  approxi- 
mately 9,000  students  enrolled  in  the  university,  2,000  of  whom  are 
in  \'nriou3  health-related  fields.  * 

Tl)p  medical  center  itself  consists  of  the  Universiljr  of  Alabama 
Iiospitals  and  clinics  and  five  health  professional  scl(*efls,  th^S^hool 
of  Medicme.  the  School  of  Dentistry,  the  School  of  NuM'ng,  the 
School  of  Optometrv',  and  the  School  of  Community  and  Allied 
Health  Resources. 

All  of  us  in  the  Univei*sity  of  Alabama  in  Birmingbani  are  acutely 
aware  of  our  responsibilities,  particularly  to  help  solve  the  severe 
health  care  delivery  problems  which  exist  in  this  State  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  particularly  in  rural  areas  of  this  Nation.  We 
have  developed  what  }ye  believe  to  be  outstanding  educational,  re- 
S(:ui'h.  and  health  service  delivery  programs;  and  we  hope  to  make 
a  major  impact  on  improving  health  care  delivery  by  a  massive 
expansion  of  enrollment  in  all  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  by  various 
innovative  programs  which  are  being  implemented  by  our  Schodl 
of  Community  and  Allied  Health  Resources. 

You  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  mobile  health  units.  Our  School  of 
Deiustry  does  have  mobile  health  units.  They  go  throughout  the  State 
m  rural' aTeas  and  in  institutions  of  the  State  to  provide  oral  health 
oa  I  e  to  people  of  this  State. 

You  also  mentioned  comprehensive  health  care  programs,  and  our 
institution  has  worked  very  diligently  with  a  number  of  these  in 
our  State,  one  in  Montgomery,  and  one  in  a  rural  county;  namely, 
Lawrence  County.  Dr.  Meador  will  describe  this  in  more  detail.  We 
have  worked  with  various  people  in  Jefferson  County,  on  compre- 
hensive health  care  programs  particularly  for  children  and  youth. 
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Tho  new  ScIkk)!  of  ( 'onimiinitv^ind  Allied  Health  Roso\irces  has 
initintod  a  svstein  of  education  i^io  allied  health  professions,  winch 
relates  the  ti-aininjr  pro<rVftin&j*o  spiM'itic  conimiinity  health  needs,  and 
which  involves  cooperativv^rran^nients  b<*tween  all  of  Alabama  s 
innior  collejres  and  techs^lcal  institntesr  Wo  luv  expandin^r  and  co- 
ordiiiatintT  with  tradii?i?)nal  pronriams,  and  we  are  developm^r  new 
projrrarns  in  three >^3or  health-related  areas:  Conimiinity,  public, 
amfenvironnien^^health  is  one;  health  services  administration  is 
two ;  and  all  ot^i'  allied  health  professions  as  No.  3. 

We  are  fUmnptintr  in  our  medical  center  to  define  more  accurately 
health  c5^^^M[U-liver\^i>roble     as  they  actually  exist  in  rural  areas  and 
in  vj^rions  comnniliities  of  our  S^^ate,  and  to  then  train  health  per- 
^i^tfJiel  in  such  a  manner  that  they  contribute  to  a  specific  solution  to 
r     these  ]>roblems.  •  •    j  u 

Two  examples  of  new  catej^ories  of  the  people  bem^r  trained  are  tae 
surgeon's  assistant  and  tlie  physician's  a&sistant,  such  as  the  MEDEX  ; 
and  in  various  stajres  of  implementation  are  projrrams  for  pediatri- 
cians' assistants,  patholo<ry  assistants,  family  counseling  assistants,  and 
niar. V  other  new  type  of  health  cace  work'^rs. 

The  Regional  Technical  Institute  for  Healtli  Professions  has  ef- 
ftH  ted  this  cooperative  plan  whereby  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  all  of  flie  junior  colleges  of  this  State,  have  ajrreed  that  ^ 
students  at  t)ie  iunior  collej^es  can  major  in  a  wide  variety  of  allied 
health  fields,  taking  their  jrenen\l  courses  at  the  junior  colleg:es.  and 
their  technical  traininjr  if  necessary  at  the  Regional  Technical  Insti- 
tute :  tlien  returnin^^  to  their  local  area  for  completion  of  tlieir  associate 
and  science  de<?rees, 

Hv  plannin^r  these  pro^jrams  within  the  university,  course  credit 
is  assured  for  these  students  and  therefore  vertical  and  lateral  mobil- 
it  v  in  the  students'  healtli  careei^  is  also  assured. 

Such  ^  pro^rram  we  hope  also  will  disperse  a  number  of  |X)tential 
Kealth  Workers  throu^rhout  the  State,  wlierc  our  junior  colleges  and 
teclinical  institutes  are  located,  paiticularly  in  our  rural  areas. 

We  believe  that  the  potential  for  having  qualified  allied  health 
workers  in  rural  areas  will  encouT-nge  inoi-e  physicians  and  more  den- 
tists to  locate  there  where  they  are  so  desperately  needed.  We  are  also 
conducting  health  service  delivery  research  through  our* Bureau  of 
Research  and  ComJiiunity  Services  and  this  provides  assistance  to 
various  liealth  agencies  and  planners  throughout  the  State.  This 
bureau,  together  with  the  Council  for  Community  Health  Services, 
attempts  to  define  problems  and  proposed  solutions  aimed  at  imf)rov- 
i!ig  ht  alth  care  delivery.  The  council  is  a  joint  activity  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  the  Alabama  Regional  Medical 
program,  and  the  State  and  area  comprehensive  health  planning 
groufAS. 

We  are  also  undertaking  extensive  research  into  the  economics  of 
health  care  delivery  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  significantly  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  health  care  in  this  State  and  Nation. 

To  conclude  thesi^  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
say  tiiat  we  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  these  programs  that  we  are 
undeitaking  will  lead  to  lietter  health  care  for  our  people  and  I  would 
like  to  introduce  now  Dr.  Meador,  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
who  is  going  to  elal>orate  further  on  these  programs. 
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Senator  Humpiirey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee :  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  befoi^  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  on  the  subject  of  health  care  for  rural  America.  On  behalf 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmiiigliam,  I,  too,  would  like  to 
welcome  you  to  Alabama.  \ 

For  the  record,  I  am  Dr.  S.  Richardson  Hill,  Jr.,  vice  president  for 
health  affairs  and  director  of  the  Medical  Center^  of  the  Univei-sity 
of  Alabama  in  Birmingham.  I  j^n  accompanied  by  Dr.  Clifton  K. 
Meador,  dean  of  tlie  rniversity  Of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine  in 
Birminjrham,  who  will  make  the  majcte  presentation  on  this  important 
subject.  3X 

In  order  to  furnish  background  information  for  the  subcommittee, 
I  beheve  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  describe  brieflv  my  institution  and 
its^inique  role  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  The  Univereity  of  Alabama 
m  Birmingham  (IJAB),  one  of  three  complete,  autonomous  universitv 
campuses?  of  the  University  of  Alabama  system,  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
yongest  urban  universities  consisting  of  a  well-known  medical  center, 
a  4-yoar  collogo  of  general  studios  and  a  graduate  school.  The  15- 
square-hlock  campus  is  located  six  blocks  from  the  heart  of  down- 
town Birmingham,  and  through  urban  renewal,  the  campus  is  being 
expanded  to  a  fiO-square-block  area. 

The  medical  center  which  is  at  present  the  only  board-based  uni- 
y^^^^y  jnedical  center  in  the  State  of  Alabama  was  established  in 
l>>4a  when  the  school  of  medicine  was  moved  from  the  Tuscaloosa 
campus  to  the  Birmingham  campus.  The  Universitv  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  has  more  than  0,000  students,  2.000  of  whom  aiv  in  train- 
ing in  various  health-related  fields.  The  medical  center  consists  of 
the  T^niversity  of  Alabama  hospitals  nnd  clinics  utkI  five  hc;\lth  pro- 
fessional schools:  the  school  of  medicine,  the  school  of  dentistry, 
the  school  of  nursing,  the  school  of  optometry,  and  the  school  of 
community  and  allied  health  resources. 

All  of  us  in  the  medical  center  are  aware  that  Alabama,  as  the  rest 
of  tlie  Nation,  is  faced  with  a  severe  health  car^^  fleliverv  problem, 
particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  We,  at  the  T^AB  Medical  Center  are 
also  acutely  aware  of  our  own  responsibility  to  help  solve  this  problem. 
We  have  developed  what  we  believe  to  be  outstanding  medical,  dental, 
inii-sing,  and  optometry  schools,  ull  with  excellent  (vlucational,  re- 
search, and  health  service  delivery  programs.  We  hoi)e  to  make  a 
major  impact  on  improving  health  care  delivery  by  a  massive  expan- 
sion of  all  of  these  health  edncMtional  schools  and  bv  the  devvlop- 
ment  of  the  school  of  community  and  allied  health '  resources.  All 
of  our  schools  liave  developed  a  wide  variety  of  health-related  pro- 
grams for  the  general  population,  as  well  as'  for  rural,  institutional, 
and  central  city  groups. 

The  school  of  dentistry,  for  example,  has  developed  mobile  units 
to  servo  the  general  health  neod^  of  our  nicntal  institutions  and  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  The  school  of  optometry  is  also 
heavily  involved  in  serving  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  The 
s<'hool  of  medicine  has  worked  closely  witli  OEO  health  service 
groups  and  the  students  of  the  school  of  medicine  have  founded  and 
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operated  a  clinic,  with  liclp  from  the  faculty,  to  serve  the^eds  of  the 
sick-poor  of  one  urban  ghetto  area.  Other  importiint  lieafth  programs 
will  be  described  by  Dr.  Slendor. 

The  school  of  community  and  allied  health  resources  is  in  the 
process  of  implementing  a  new  and  unique  group  of  health-related 
programs  for  our  State.  This  «chool  has  initiated  a  system  of  ediica- 
tion  in  allied  health  professions  which  relates  training  programs  in 
rhe  health  field  to  community  health  needs,  and  involves  cooperative 
(»tforts  with  all  of  Alahnnurs'jnnior  colleges,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
health  professional  schools  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birminghaju. 

This  school  enables  us  to  place  greater  enipliasis  on  tiie  "healtli 
team''  concept  and  provides  for  coordination  and  expansion  of  tradi- 
tional programs  and  for  rlie  development  of  new  programs  in  tliree 
major  health-relate^l  areas:  (1)  community,  public,  and  environ- 
mental health;  (2)  Iiealth  services  administration;  and  (3)  allied 
health  professions. 

FollowUig  reassessment  of  healtli  care  delivery  as  it  is  practiced  in 
Alabanui  and  throughout  *^he  Nation,  we  discovered  as  liave  many 
others,  that  there  is  no  real  system  for  getting  health  services  to  all  of 
our  ])eople.  We  also  found  that  training  gi*eatly  increased  numbers  of 
allied  health  workers  and  health  professionals  is  only  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  our  health  care  delivery  problems.  What  is  needed,  and  wliat 
we  ho])e  our  medical  center  ]>rovules,  is  a  means  to  define  more  i^iccur- 
ately,  health  care  deliverj^  problems  as  they  actually  exist,  and  to  then 
train  health  presonnel  in  such  a  manner  that  they  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion to  these  problems.  To  do  this,  we  coordinate  closely  our  training 
programs,  redirect  them  when  and  where  necessary,  and  most  im- 
poitantlj^  we  create  entirely  new  categories  of  personnel  as  health 
manpower  studies  indicate  the  need.  , 

Two  examples  of  these  are  the  surgeon's  assistant  and  physician's 
assistant  programs.  Working  closely  with  the  Medical  Association  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  other  Federal  agencies,  we  have  had  under- 
way a  sui'geon's  assistant  ])rogram  for  a  number  of  years,  and  hav(^e- 
cently  introduced  a  physician's  assistant  program.  In  various  stage^f 
implementation  are  programs  for' nurse-midwives,  pediatrician's  as- 
sistants, ])athology  assistants,  family  counseling  assistants,  and  many 
other  nev/  (  vpes  of  health  workors. 

The  Regional  Technical  Institute  for  Health  Professions  (RTI) 
of  the  School  of  Community  and  Allied  Health  Resources  serves  as 
the  core  training  facility  for  most  of  our  health  programs  at  the  less- 
than-baccaulaureate  level  This  facility  was  constructed  with  f;^nds 
from  the  Af)i^)alac}iia  Commission  and  the  State  of  Alabama.  Of  par- 
li<^ular  signihcance  i^'  the  inpM\artion  which  takes  place  between  ihe 
Regional  Technical  Institute  and  all  of  Alabama's  pmior  colleges,  an 
interaction  which  is  being  supported  by  the  Kellogg  Foundation.  The 
pr<«sidents  of  the  junior  colleges  and  tlie  State  department  of  educa- 
tion have  agreed  with  the  T'niversity  of  Alabanui  on  a  cooperative  plan 
whereby  students  at  the  junior  colleges  can  major  in  various  health 
fields,  taking  their  general  (*ourses  at  the  junior  colleges  they  attend 
and  their  technical  trainimr  at  the  Regioiinl  Technical  Institute.  By 
planning  these  programs  within  the  university,  ])oth  vertical  anil 
lateral  mobility  in  student's  health  careers  is  assured. 
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Such  u  ])!-oirrinii  not  only  *ri*e:Uly  increases  our  State's  rapjurity  to 
train  lioaltli  technical  personnel,  but  also  disperses  a  number  of  poten- 
tial health  workers  tlirouirhout  the  State  even  into  the  more  rural  areas, 
nil  specifically  trained  for  duties  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  the  area 
to  be  sei  ved.  We  believe  that  the  potential  tor  having  qualified  allied 
health  workei*s  in  these  rural  areas  will  eucoura«j:e  more  phvsicians 
and  dentists  to  locate  there  where  they  are  so  desperately  needed. 

Continuing  education  for  all  types  of  health  workei^s  is  olfei^d  by 
all  of  our  healtli  professional  schools.  Extensive  healtli  service  delivery 
research  is  being  conducted  througli  the  buieau  of  research  and  com- 
munity services.  This  bureau  provides  advice  and  assistance  to  liealtli 
agencies  and  planners  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  liealth  care  and, 
together  with  the  council  for  community  liealth  services,  conducts 
research  studies  necessary  to  define  problems  and  propose  solutions 
aimed  at  improving  health  care  delivery  within  our  State.  The  council 
for  community  health  services  is  a  joint  organization  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  hi  Hirniingham,  the  Alabama  Regional  ^ledical  Pro- 
gram— the  i'niversity  of  Alabama  in  I^irmingham  serving  as  the 
grantee  inst  itution — and  the  State  and  area  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning grou])s.  The  council  is  (fcsigne<i  to  bring  all  of  the  resoun*^  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  to  bear  on  the  State's  health 
care  problems.  The  bureau  also  undertakes  extensive  resenrch^  into  the 
economics  of  health  care  delivery  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  significantly 
the  ra])idly  rising  costs  of  health  care 'in  our  State  and  Nation. 

To  conclude  my  introductory  remarks,  1  can  only  say  that  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  some  of  these  new  programs  will  lead  to  l)etter  health 
care  for  all  of  our  people,  especially  those  in  the  rural  areas. 

A'mI  now.  y\v.  Chairimin.  T  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  (Mifton  K. 
Meador,  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine 
in  Birmingham,  who  will  elaborate  further  on  our  views  on  health  care 
for  lural  America  together  with  suggestions  for  improving  some  of 
the  liealth  programs  in  c^der  that  rural  residents  may  be  better  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  types  of  health  care  services. 

Senator  HmtriTnEy.  Dr.  Meador? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CLITTON  K.  MEADOR,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  MED- 
ICINE. UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Dr.  Mkahor.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  also  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  health  care  for 
rural  America. 

I  have  a  written  presentation  here  for  the  record. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  will  be  accepted  and  we^U  have  it  printed 
in  full  in  the  record  as  if  read. 

Dr.  Meadok.  I  would  like  to  modify  this  somewhat  in  my  verbal 
presentation  and  point  out  in  the  appendix  two  general  categories, 
as  follows: 

First,  a  set  of  documents  and  surveys  of  the  State  of  Alabama  illus- 
trating the  physician  to  populaticm  ratios,  the  allied  health  profes- 
sional manpower  pools,  and  a  map  showing  the  hospitals  in  Alabama 
with  a  15  mile  radii  all  around  them,  indicating  our  general  hospitals 
are  well  distributed  in  this  State  but  that  manpower  is  not. 
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Finally,  I  chll  your  attention  to  the  reprint  of  an  article  written  by 
a  member,  of  our  faculty  called  The  Kural-to-Urban  Malnutrition 
Gradient,  which  presents  a  fascinating  thesis  that  rural  malnutrition 
generates  urban  migration.  It  was  ratl^r  surprising  to  me  to  find  there 
IS  moi^  malnutrition  in  the  poor  rural  areas  than  in  the  urban  ghettoes 
and  slums. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  might  add  quickly  this  is  something  that  is  not 
known  by  the  public,  that  our  most  serious  poverty  problems,  while 
they  are  very  bad  in  the  cities,  are  to  be  found  in  rural  areas,  whether 
it  is  the  hunger  problem,  health  problem,  economic  problem  

Dr.  Meador.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  education  problem.  All  of  this  we  are  di- 
recting our  attention  A'ery  considerably  to. 

Dr.  Meador.  And  finally  a  brief  but  I  hope  useful  bibliography  of 
source  material  for  your  committee's  use. 

So  I  won't  dwell  on  the  documentation  of  the  "problems.  I  submit 
this  as  an  appendix. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  describe  three  programs  now  in  progress 
in  the  State. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  would  you  give  us  your  evaluation  of  their 
effectiveness  and  their  scope  of  coverage? 

\h\  Mr:\nnu.  f  would  like  to  spend  a  little  time  on  each  of  tho  three 
programs  covered  inthe  body  of  this  presentation. 

Scnp^nr  T It':vrrniRKY.  Gauhead. 

Dr.  Meador.  Since  professional  loneliness  and  long,  hard  working 
hours  are  reasons  given  by  physicians  for  not  locating  in  small  com- 
munities, we  are  focusing  considerable  efforts  on  correcting  these  neg- 
Mtiv*'  aspects  of  rural  prartice,  that  is,  fii*st  on  combating  professional 
loneliness,  second,  on  developing  new  programs  to  reduce  the  work- 
load of  rural  physicians.  And,  third,  on  devising  new  ways  of  practice 
that  we  hope  will  make  the  life  of  the  smalltown  practitioners  more 
rewarding  professionally  and  therefore  more  rewarding  socially  for 
him  and  his  f  amily. 

The  first  of  these  programs  aimed  at  combating  professional  lone- 
liness is  a  medical  inforrfation  system  by  telephone  which  we  rail 
MIST. 

Two  years  ago  the  school  of  medicine  (UAB)  developed  an  infor- 
mation system  for  the  physicians  of  Alabama.  This  system  permits  any 
physician  in  the  State  to  call  day  or  night,  toll-free,  a  panel  of  special- 
ists at  the  medical  center.  These  specialists,  who  are  members  of  our 
factulty,  carry  electronic  signaling  devices  and  can  be  located  within 
minutes  of  an  incoming  call.  The  physician  in  practice  thus  has  im- 
mediately available  to  him  someone  for  consultation  or^f  needed,  some- 
one who  can  relay,  through  our  library,  the  latest  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question. 

By  recording  these  calls,  we  can  accumulate  lists  of  problems  for  in- 
corporation into  more  formalized  continuing  education  courses  or  for 
incorporation  into  our  medical  school  curriculum.  This  minute-to- 
minute,  day-by-day  system  provides  continuing  education  of  the 
best  kind ;  it  focuses  only  on  the  problem  at  hand,  on  the  inf orinatfion 
that  the  physician  needs  and  at  the  moment  he  needs  it.  ^ 

We  have  been  in  operation  2  years  and  we  have  received  and  re- 
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sponded  to  14,000  calls,  an  average  of  580  calls  per  month.  We  have 
received  calls  from  all  but  one  county  in  the  State;  that  county  has 
no  physician.  Over  one-third  of  all  the  physicians  in  this  State  use 
the  system  on  a  continuing  basis.  [ 

Through  this  telephone  system  wo,  have  developed  an  inf\fnial  ar- 
rangement with  the  helicopter  base  at  Fort  Rucker  and  thus  have  been 
able  to  follow  up  telephone  calls  with  flights  of  rare  medicine.jto  re- 
mote areas,  transportation  of  acutely  burned  or  injured  patients  to 
tlie  inodical  center  or  movement  of  specialized  equipment,  such  as 
res])ir{itory  units,  to  small  communities. 

Many  times,  with  proper  information,  the  small-town  ])hysician  is 
able  to'  cixye  for  the  patient  in  liis  hometown  rather  than  refer  the 
pjitient.  For  example,  wo  use  the  system  heavily  for  woek-l)y-woek  dos- 
atrr  adjustment  of  the  newer,  more  toxic  cancer  drugs  witlumt  the  pa  - 
tient ever  leaving  his  hometown. 

Surveys  of  usei*8  of  the  system  have  revealed  such  statements  as, 
**It  s  like  having  a  partner  in  practice,''  or,  ''I  usually  know  what^to 
do.  but  I  need  the  psychological  assurance  of  someone  in  that  spe- 
cialty,'' or,  *'We  have  no  specialists  in  our  community  and  this  system 
gives  n^e  tlie  kiiul  of  backup  I  need." 

The  school  of  inedicine  believes  tliat  this  infoniiation  systein  com- 
bats some  of  tlie  professional  isolation  of  the  small-town  physician  and 
thus  will  Ih?  a  factor  eiUHHiraging  future  physicians  to  move  into  these 
roniMHinities. 

Finally,  it  provides  for  rapid  dissemination  of  the  hxtost  knowledge 
and,  therefore,  should  make  the  very  best  medical  care  avaihible  to  all 
of  our  citizens  wherever  they  may  live. 

The  second  program,  one  aimed  at  reducing  the  workload  oT  the 
rural  physician,  is  the  MEDEX  training  program.  I  think  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  great  variety  of  new  kinds  of  assistants  to  physicians 
that  have  been  (leveloi)ed.  We  have  had  a  surgeon's  assistants  program 
for  several  years  in  the  department  of  surgery.  Moi*e  I'ecently  we  have 
aihlod  through  the  division  of  faniily  medicine  of  the  sHiool  a  ilEDFX 
training  program  for  retraining  of  the  i-eturning  military  corpsmen 
for  civilian  medicine. 

Copied  after  the  i)rogram  in  the  State  of  Washington,  these  experi- 
enced corpsmen  are  matched  witli  a  physician  already  in  practice  pi'ior 
to  the  ti*aining  phase.  0\  er  a  period  of  almost  1  year,  tho  MEDEX  al- 
ternately spends  1  month  at  the  medical  center  and  I  month  with  the 
physician  in  practice  an<l  thus  he  is  taught  those  skills  which  arc 
desired  and  needed  by  th'  physician  and  his  patients.  Currently  we 
have  :>:l  MEDEX  trainees  matched  with  physicians  in  rural  practice 
throughout  five  States  of  tNe  South.  All  will  complete  their  training 
this  August  and,  hopefully,  all  will  remain  in  practice  with  their 
physician. 

These  assistants  will  do  many  things  tralditionalhr  done  only  by 
physicians,  thus  freeing  the  physician  to  do  those  tW^igs  that  only  he 
IS  competent  to  do.  The  MEDEX  w*ll  be  able  to  gather  data,  order 
initial  labomtorj^  or  X-ray  tests,  s.  ture  simple  la^ferations,  dress 
wouads,  remove  casts  and  so  forth.  Th(  physician  is  still  the  individual 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  patient  nd  thus  makes  the  therapeutic 
decisions  and  performs  those  procedu  4   that  only  he  is  trained  to  do. 
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Patient  acceptance  has  b?en  remarkably  good  and  the  program  al- 
ready has  made  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  physicians  who  serve  as 
preceptors.  I  would  say  even  if  this  program  has  no  impact  on  in- 
creasmg  the  amount  of  service  delivered,  it  will  be  successful  m  our 
eyes  because  of  changes  in  the  way  of  life  for  Uie  rural  practitioners. 
Interviews  with  these  physicians  already  indicate  a  change  in  their 
mode  of  living.  They  are  more  relaxed,  have  more  time  for  their  fam- 
ily, do  things  that  are  more  professionally  rewarding  and  m  general 
feel  that  they  are  giving  better  care  to  their  patients  than  they  were 
prior  to  having  an  assistant.  /      .  . 

The  third  program  we  have  participated  in  is  devising  a  new  way 
of  practicing  medicine — the  Lawrence  County  project;. 

For  several  years  the  medical  centef  has  been  searching  for  a  way 
in  which  we  could  make  the  greatest  impact  on  the  problems  of  rural 
health  care.  Obviously  we  could  not  enter  directly  into  delivering 
health  care  in  all  of  the  areas  of  need  in  the  State,  nor  could  we  dilute 
our  primaiT  mission  of  training  physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals with  excessive  commitments  to  patient  care  in  areas  remote 
from  the  univei-sity.  Our  thoughts  centered  on  somehow  develojjing  a 
model  of  rural  health  care  that  might  be  reproduced  elsewhere  in  the 
State  or  Nation.  *  i_ 

When  approached  2.  years  ago  by  virtually  all  of  the  physicians  of 
Lawrence  County  for  help,  we  moved  to  join  with  them,  the  Appala- 
chian Tri-County  Commission — one  of  the  202  demonstrations  ai-eas — 
the  hospitals  of  Lawrence  County  and  many  of  its  citizens  to  develop 
a  new  system  of  health  care. 

This  system  grew  out  of  local  cofacem  and  local  commitment.  Its 
constraint  from  the  outset  was  that  it  be  eventually  self-sustaining  and 
that  it  be  a  system  which  could  be  reproduced  in  other  rural  areas;  in 
other  words,  a  system  not  dependent  on  outside  funds  for  its  existence. 

While  it  is  true  that  Appalachian  f^nds  have  been  used,  they  have 
not  been  used  to  bring  in  a  large  number  of  nonlocal  health  workers 
who,  when  outside  support  stops,  would  leave.  Appalachian  funding 
has  been  directed  at  planning  with  the  local  physicians  and  citizens 
at  providing  for  educational  costs  for  local  people  t6  be  trained  locally 
or  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  Medical  Center,  and 
at  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  system.  It  is  planned  that 
personnel  and  other  costs  will  be  carried  by  local  funds  once  the  sys- 
tem is  operational. 

•  In  general,  the  project  has  four  goals:  (1)  improvement  of  the 
Valth  status  of  the  people  of  Lawrence  County;  (2)  improvement  of 
their  socioeconomic  status;  (3)  development  of  a  system  that  will 
demonstrate  that  the  first  two  goals  are  being  achieved  and  that  the 
goals  are  economically  §ound;  and  (4)  conversion  of  the  project  into 
a  permanent  self-supporting  system  of  health  care  that  can  serve  as 
a  model  to  other  areas  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation  with  comparable 

^^So^w^  believe  by  changing  the  system,  by  providing  information, 
proper  assistants,  the  life  of  the  small-town  physician  can  be  more 
rewarding,  more  attractive,  in  all  aspects.  .     ^    -  i 

I  will  say,  however,  t^hat  for  these  programs  to  be  etfective,  these 
changes  in  professional  life  must  be. accompanied  by  improvements  w 
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the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  whole  community.  This  is  a  goal  wisely 
chosen  by  the  Lawrence  County  project  and  obviously  a  topic  of  major 
concern  to  this  subcommittee. 

Health  should  not  be  viewed  in  any  narrow  sense.  While  we  have 
appropriately  focused  our  efforts  to  date  on  physicians,  information 
systems,  and  new  kinds  of  health  workers,  we  are  fully  aware  that 
good  health  is  related  to  the  totality  of  a  community's  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  status. 

In  this  area  of  health  that  extends  beyond  medicine's  traditional  ' 
role,  I  would  Ipce  to  encourage  a  change  already  proposed  for  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  would 
all  agree  that  prevention  of  disease  is  more  desirable,  less  costly,  and 
more  effective  than  the  treatment  of  an  established  disease.  Effective 
prevention  of  disease  depends  upon  properly  informed  and  educated 
people.  Ideally,  this  education  should  come  from  all  sources;  however, 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  unique 
opporttmity.  With  the  network  of  county  agents  and  home  demonstra- 
tion apnts  throughout  the  country,  the  Extension  Service,  with  proper « 
modincation,  could  become  a  jietwork  for  dissemination  of  liealth 
information.  I  know  there  is  already  interest  in  this  sort  of  change 
and  I  would  encourage  support  of  it.  ^ 

By  supporting  linkages  between  medical  centers  and  the  Extension 
Service  m  each  State,  meaningful  information  could  be  spread  con- 
stantly to  the  people  of  rural  America,  not  just  preventive  measures 
but  even  simple  self-treatment  and  health  maintenance  information. 

The  school  of  medicine  has  already  prepared  a  tentative  proposal 
indicating  how  such  a  linkage  between  our  medical  center  and  the 
Extension  Service  in  this  State  could  be  effected.  We  intend  to  initiate 
discussions  with  representatives  from  Auburn  as  to  how  we  should 
proceed.  . 

Self-reliance  has  been  a  traditional  characteristic  of  rural  America. 
The  Extension  Service,  with  properinput  from  the  health  professions, 
should  build  on  this  strength  of  the  people  and  provide  sufficient  knowl- 
edge'about  individual  health. 

Since  health  manpower  will  be  short  for  some  time  to  come,  self- 
reliance  in  certain  matters  of  health  may  be  essential  for  those  peopled 
living  in  truly  remote  areas. 

In  summary,  the  Medical  Center  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingbajn  is  dedicated  to  relating  its  expertise  to  the  practicing 
health  professionals  and  through  them  to  the  people  and  patients,  of 
this  State  and  region. 

We  have  actively  engaged  ourselves  in  developing  new  methods  for 
communicating  knowledge^  in  generating  new  kinds  of  health  workers 
based  on  task  analyses  and  n^s  assessments  of  the  jobs  to  be  done, 
in  devising  with  the  practicing  physicians  new  systems  for  health 
care,  in  exploring  uses  of  new  technologies  such  as  computer  and 
multiphase  laboratory  surveyinj^  procedures,  and  in  developin^r  pro- 
grams aimed  at  making  the  existing  health  professionals  more  efficient. 

In  addition,  together  with  the  legislature  and  the  Governor  of  this 
State,  we  intend  to  join  our  sister  institutions  in  an  ambitious  expan- 
sion of  the  class  sizes  of  all  health  professionals,  phyjaicians,  dentists, 
nurses  and  a  wide  variety  of  allied  health  peronnel. 
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,  I  thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  the  privilege  of  testifying  to  this 
subcommittee.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to.  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Humphret.  Thank  you. 

Just  two  questions  that  I  want  to  ask. 

I  trust  that  you  are  sharing  these  experiences  with  other  university 
medical  centers? 

Dr.  Mbador.  The  Medex  is  a  five-center  program  which  has  just  gone 
through  the  1-year  funding  cycle  and  is  now  probably  ended,  so  there 
are  five  ^aces  in  the  country  that  do  share  information  on  the  Medex 
system.  The  telephone  information  system  we  have  shared  with  many 
places  and  have  made  demonstrations  of  it  and  I,  think  it  has  a  chance 
of  taking  hold.  /  . 

The  Lawrence  County  project  is  one  of  many  systems  for  delivering 
health  care,  a  partnership  between  the  private  sector  and  government, 
but  it  is  the  most  private  sector  oriented  I  know  of  and  most  self- 
perpetuating  project  I  know  of  and  that  is  shared  between  States  and 
meaical  centers. 

Senator  Humphrey.  One  thing  that  disturbs  me  about  much  of  this 
information  is  tiiat  it  is  not  generally  known.  I  mean  it  is  not  gen* 
erally  known  by  community  leaders  in  different  areas  of  the  country. 
Our  own  University  of  Minnesota  has  a  rural  health  program  and  it 
is  the  best  kept  secret  in  the  State  except  for  the  fact  it  gets  out  ooca- 
sionallv  when  they  work  with  it,  of  course,  and  it  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. \Ve  are  very  proud  of  our  medical  school.  But  it  isn't  known 
by  the  county  commissioners,  it  isn't  known  by  the  people  wJio  are  the 
political  officers  out  in  the  State  except  in  a  few  instances  and  that  is 
why  I  emphasize,  if  I  may,  I  hope  your  program  is  written  up  and 
shared  ana  we,'  of  course,  will  include  it  in  our  record  and  trust  we  can 
be  helpful  on  it,  but  get  it  to  the  people.This  Medex,  you  say,  is  2^ 
people,  perhaps? 

Dr.  MEADok  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  many  do  you  think  you  need  ? 

Dr.  Meador.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  proolem  with  the  Medex, 
to  be  frank  about  this,  is  in  gettiiig  physicians  to  accept  Medex  as  an 
experimental  program ;  it  is  earl)-  in  the  game.  Where  tne  need  is  criti- 
cal there  is  no  trouble.  I  suppose  we  have  about  two  or  three  times  the 
demand  for  the  number  of  places  \^e  could  train  right  now.  I  suspect 
that  the  program  will  be  limited  to  the  very  severe  shortage  areas  of 
the  country.  The  physician's  assistant,  which  is  ^noth^  kindof  assist- 
ant over  a  longer  training  period  and  of  a  different  sort,  will  probably 
move  into  the  ^rban  areas  and  other  areas  of  the  country  but  Medex 
is  a  really  perfectly  designed  kind  of  system  for  the  rural  areas. 

Senator  Humphrey*  I  would  like  to  just  call  to  your  attention  the 
pr^q^ram  that  the  Mayo  Clinic  is  utilizing  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  where 
tht  y  are  just  experimenting  now,  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  where  they 
use  a  pharmacist,  for  example,  as  a  health  officer  in  the  first  kistance 
and  where ,th(jy  are  talking  about  tying  in  on  closed  circuit  television 
and  compujber  systems  to  be  able  to  get  informati,on  and  to  he  able  to 
tal,k  to  the  primary  health  official,  a^ain  what  you  might  call  preliml- 
.nary  health  attention.  - Also  the  helicopter  type  of  service  that  you 
mentioned.  i  - 

,  Are  you  familiar  with  the  heajth  manpower  billa  now  in  the  Con- 
gress that — T  think  the  House  has  passed  a  bill  and  I  believe  it  is 
before  the  Senate? 
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I)r,  Meaodr.  I  am  familiar  with  the  medical  studonts'  part  of  it  but 
not  so  familiar  with  the  other  elements.  Dr.  Hill  may  be  more  fainil- 
iar  with  it. 

StMiator  IIuMriiREY.  Dr.  Hill,  do  you  have  any  comments  on  it?  Do 
you  think  this  helps  to  meet  the  health  manpower  needs  of  rural  areas? 
Would  it  be  etfeotive,  in  other  words? 

Dr.  Hill.  It  ce^rtainly  will  help  moot  all  health  manpower  needs 
and  the  more  Jnanjpfowcr  wo  generate,  the  more  the  rural  areas,  I  think, 
will  benefit.  We  do  need  more  incentives  for  niore  individoals  to  go 
into  the  rural  areas. '  This  is  always  the  problem.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated process  as  to  where  physicians  or  other  health  workers  will 
locate,  involving  not  just  the  physicians  but  their  wiveSf  and  many 
other  things.  But  certainly  if  we  improve  our  i^atio  of  health' pi*ofes- 
sions  to  the  pQ{>ulBtion  I  think  we  will  help  the  rural  areas. 

Senator  Humfhrkt*  This  is  why  Pome  oi  us  believe  with  economic 
development  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  you  start  getting  good  Indus-, 
tries  and  libraries  and  where  you  get  

Dr.  Hill.  Schools; 

Senator  Huhfhret  (continuing) .  Good  schools,  you  then  tend  to  be 
able  to  draw  professionals.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  professionals  or 
even  give  them  adcquajte  incentives  to  ^go  to  some  of  these  aleas  unless 
you  have  a  social-economic  climate  that  is  conducive' to  their  presence. 

Ge  ntlemen,  do  you  ha ve  any  questions  ? 

Senator  TALrifADOE.  I  just  want  to  compliment  you.  Dr.  Meador  and 
Dr.  Hill,  on  the  fine  job  you  have  done. 
Dr.  MsAnoR.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Hnx.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Hu5(CPHRET.  Senator  Allen? 

Senator  Allkn.  Dr.  Hill,  Dr.  •Meador,  we  are  proud  of  th^  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  the  medical  center  there  and  the  4-ye4ii'  school 
and  the  medical  college,  and  I  might  say  that  the  matter  that  Senator 
Hiimphrey  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  that  I  was  soliciting  him  on, 
was  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  of  the  $7.5  million  for  the  Regional 
Cancer  Research  Center;  at\d  I  don't  think  I  am  speaking  out  of 
school  when  I  say  he  is  planning  to  support  that  measure  when  it 
gets  over  tothe  Senate  from  the  House. 

Senator  Humphret.  I  have  got  a  little  matter  for  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  too.  {Laughter.] 

You  can  be  assured  of  my  help. 

Senator  Allen.  That  is  part  of  the  name  of  the  game. 

I  would  like  to  inquire — I  know  you  have  a  big  backlog  of  appli- 
cants there  at  the^^medical  college.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  prac- 
tice in  accepting  applicants  that  would  hold  an  applicant  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  practicing  for  a  given  numbe.r  of  years  in  a  rural 
com  nuini  ty  ? 

Dr.  Meador.  This  is  a  program  that  the  State  of  Alabama  has  had 
for  6  years,  6  years,  really,  since  1965.  The  State  loan  program  was 
passed  whereby  if  a  boy  \7ho  gets  into  medical  school  wnl  practice  in 
a  community  of  less  than  5,000  population  for  so  many  years,  or  5  years, 
the  loan  is  disregarded.  From  6,000  to  10^000  population  is  another 
period  of  practice  and  from  10,000  population  on — ^I  forget  the  details 
of  it — the  nigger  the  city  and  the  longer,  the  more  money  you  have  to 
pay  back. 
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Tliis  proflmm  has  not  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  eee  what  effect 
it  haslhadlii  distribnting  docton  in  AlMama.  Acroes  the  country 
there  ore  a  numl^r  of  these  and  with  one  exception  they  have  failed  to 
have  any  effect  on  brmsing  the  student  phymciana  to  the  small  com- 
munities, rural  areas.  This  was  in  a  reci^nt  study  put  out  a  few  months 
ago.  ^  , 

Senator  Au^v.  What  percentage. of  your  graduates  stay  in  Ala- 
bama? ' 

Dr.  BIbadob.  I  don't  think  that  economic  incentives  are  going  to  get 
them  ttiere.  Town  after  town  has  built  a  clinic,  built  a  hospital,  and 
has  failed  to  get  them. 

It  'is  the  total  makeup  of  that  community  that  gets  them  or  does 
not  get  them.  So  I  donx  think  it  is  worth  soending  a  whole  lot  of 
money  putting  the  money  over  there  to  get  them  there.  I  just  don't 
thinkit  will  work. 

We  stand  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  retaining  graduates.  That  is  still 
not  as  good  a  record  as  we  would  like  to  see  because  we  only  retain 
J  65  percent.  Sixty-five  percent  of  all  living  graduates  are  in  this  State. 
Senator  Allen.  Tl*ere  is  no  commitment  made  by  an  applicant 
that  he  vnW  pmc'  ice  in  Alabama  a  given  number  of  yeai-s?  You  make 
ho  requirement  of  that  sort?  .  > 

Dr.  MfeADOft.  I  don't  *now  if  it  would  hold  up.  I  don't  know  if  that 
has  been  tried  by  the  school.  Do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  Hill.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  has  not  been  tried  by  any  school. 
Senator  Talmadoe.  Will  you  yield  ?  I  want  to  be  very  brief  because 
we  are  way  behind  schedule. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  the  State  we  set  up  an  incentive  program 
by  which  we  would  make  loans  whereby  the  students  go  to  medical 
college^  are  commissioned,  practice  in  an  area  desperately  short  of 
doctors,  had  a  highly  beneficial  effect  in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  it 
came  at  about  the  time  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  program  al^  arrived 
and  wfe  were  busy  buildinfe  hospitals  in  the  rural  areas  at  the  same 
tiipe  we  were  subsid^ssing  doctors  to  go  to  the  rural  areas,  and  the  two 
of  them  combined  were  highly  effective  in  getting  medical  services 
available  to  the  rural  areas  of  our  State. 

Dr.  Hthiu  Senatoi^^*  let  me  just  say  the  law  in  Alabama  was  copied 
partially  after  your  law  bo  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  that  law. 

Senator  Allen.  These  innovative  programs  that  you  haVe  put  in, 
giving  information  back  to  the  local  practitioner,  that  should  serve 
as  an  incentive  for  young  doctors  to  go  to  a  remote  area,  should  it  not? 

Dr.  Mea^or.  Ijet  me  comment  on  one  point.  It  is  a  central  point 
because  every  school  likes  to  get  the  best  kids  we  can  get  and  I  don't 
think  w^  should  get  far  off  that  goa?,  but  the  two  biggest  factors  I 
krH>w,  that  put  a  doctor  in  a  rural  community  are  the  size  of  the 
town  of  origin,  and  if  you  could  couple  that  with  the  size  of  town  of 
origin  of  his  wife,  those  are  two  rather  potent  factors.  If  the  wife 
and  the  student  com^  from  a  small  town,  the  odds  of  their  going 
back  are  certainly  better  than  if  one  or  the  other  comes  from  a  larger 
town. 

We  are  looking  at  our  process  very  carefully  to  see  if  we  can't 
weigh  that  into  the  equation  of  the  new  kids  because  we  have  so  many 
applicants  that  we  can't  take.  We  might  incorporate  that  in  Iboking 
at  the  applicants. 
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Senator  Aixek.»  Thank  you  very  muoh;  ^liere  ar©  a  iot  of  idiies- 
tions  that  I  wouW  iik«^  to  ask,  but  mugt  forego  because  of  Ja^k  of  tune. 

Senator  CuRtis.  Just  one  question.  How  Targe  is  your  county  that 
doesn't  have  phvsieians?  .  - 

Dr.  Meador.  It  isCiOosa  County. 

Senator  Curtis.  About  what  population  ? 

Dr.  M£ArK)R.  Ten  thousand.  ' 

Senator  Curtis.  How  is  that  divided  between  whites  and  nonwhites? 

Mrs.  WiNsrroN  A.  Edwaeds  (Coosa^Etoiore  Community  Action 
Committee) .  Can  I  give  the  population  ? 

We  have  two-thirds  white,  one-third  black.  It  is  11,000  population 
and  it  is  honestly  God's  country.  It  actually  has  more  good  land  and 
water  and  good  people  and  people  just  don't  know  about  it.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Humphrey.  Maybe  that  is  why  they  don't  need  a  doctor. 

Mrs.  Edwards.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  doctors  because  I  am  mar- 
ried to  a  country  doctor  and  I  was  a  city  girl  but  actually  I  had  enough 
foresight  to  know  that  if  you  were  wealthy  you  like  to  live  in  a  certam 
place  like  Coosa.  You  sav  this  is  the  education  we  need. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  going  to  take  about  a  3-minute  break  and  then  our  next  wit- 
ness— oh,  by  the  way,  may  I  say  before  we  take  the  break,  I  hope  our 
witnesses  will  b^  understanding.  We  are  behind  in  our  schedule.  When 
we  come  back,  we  would  like  to  have  you  really  abbreviate  your  state- 
ments, give  us  the  hard-core  information  that  you  have  and  we  will 
take  the  whole  record.  We  would  like  to — I  would  love  to  spend  a  week 
here  with  yon  talking  t6  you  about  it  but  I  think  w0  will  have  to 
speed  up.  i 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Meador  follows :) 

Dr.  Meador.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  {Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  pn  the  subject  of  h€«,ltb  care  for  rural  America,  I,  too,  on 
behalf  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham,  welcome  you  to  our  State, 

The  plight  of  rural  America,  and  particularly  the  magnitude  of  its 
health  care  needs,  has  been  amply  presented  by  others.  I  vnll  not  dwell 
on  thee  documentation  of  the  problem  in  this  testimony  i.  Instead,  I 
intend  to  describe  programs  now  in  progress  in  this  State  which  we 
are  hopeful  will  bring  some  relief  to  the  problems  of  health  care  for 
the  people  in  Alabama,  particularly  its  rural  areas.  Hopefully,  some 
of  these  programs  will  se#ve  as  models  for  the  region  and  Nation. 

For  the  recbrd  and  for  your  use,  I  am  attaching  to  this  testimony 
the  following  sources  of  material  which  document  and  describe  the 
magnitude  of  the  rural  health  manpower  problem  both  in  Alabama 
and  in  the  Nation : 

1.  A  set  of  documents  and  surveys  of  m*i,upower  and  facilities  avail- 
able in  various  regions  of  the  State'^of  Alabama.  These  include  analysis 
of  physician  and  allied  health  manpower,  maps  showing  distribution 
of  hospitals,  and  documents  indicating  population  growth  compared 
to  physician  manpower  increase  or  decrease. 

2.  A  brief  but  useful  bibliography  of  published  material  describing 
the  problems  of  health  care  in  rural  areas.  Included  in  this  list  are 
articles  analyzing  attitudes  of  physicians  toward  small  community 
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Sractice^  stu<^€i^  on  «physician-populatipn  ratios  among  the  States, 
^escriptionte'of  training  programs  for  futut*  small-cOmmunity  physi-; 
(nans,  discilssion  of  an  incentive  progrdan  for  rural  pmidice  in  Isew 
Ze^ls^^d  ah  analysis  of  medical  economics  as  related  to  public 
pplii^'  programing  for  health  care  needa  61  the  next  diecade. 

Iii  summarv,  these  articles  say  that  rtiral  America  is  snort  in  all 
categories  of  neltlth  personnel  and  that  the  situation  is  getting  worse..' 
They  hidScate  that  towns  of  less  than  1,000  t>^ple  with  one  remaining 
doctor  (usually  a  physician  in  his  ]ate  fifties)  will  probably  not  be 
successful  in  getting  toother  doc^r.  They  point  out  tnat  professional 
attractiyMiess  is  related  to  the  total  cultural,,  spcial^  and  economic  ad- 
vanta^  of  a  legion  and  that  doctors,  like  p^ple  m  general,  tend  to 
move  i^to  aread  which  are  growing  economicauv  ana  culturally  and 
which  have  educational  advantages  for  their  children.  In  this  regard, 
the  physician's  wife^s  attitude  ranked  very  high  in  reasons  for  a  physi- 
cian locating  or  not  locating  in  a  small  community. 

These  articles,  in  a  more  positive  vein,  indicate  that  a  majority  of 
smalltown  physicians  grew  up  in  small  communities,  chose  to  pract^ice  > 
there  because  they  liked  small-community  living,  and  because  they 
had  bhe  opportunity  to  build  busy  practices  qmckly.  Finally,  they 
point  out  the  increasing  trend  towanl  group  practice  in  the  smaller 
commimities  which  are  successful  in  having  higher  physician-popu- 
lation ratios  than  neighboring  communities. 

I  would  like  no^  to  descriro  three  proems  directed  at  problems 
related  to  rural  health  which  the  school  of  medicine  and  the  Uni? 
versity  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  have  a  heavy  involvement  Since 
professional  lonelinees  and  long^  hard-working  hours  are  reasons 
ffiven  by  physicians  for  not  locating  in  small  communities,  we  have 
focused  considerable  effort  on  correcting  these  negative  aspects  of 
rural  practice ;  that  is : 

1.  On  combating  professional  loneliness. 

2.  On  developing  new  programs  to  reduce  the  workload  of  rural 
physicians. 

3.  On  devising  new  ways  of  practice  which  we  hope  wilj  make  the 
life  of  Uie  smalltown  practitioners  more  rewarding  professionally, 
less  arduous,  and  tHus  more  rewarding  socially  for  him  and  his  family. 

Thus,  we  hope  by  working  with  tfe  existing  smalltown  physicians, 
to  make  small-community  medicine  more  attractive  for  our  future 
graduates.' 

1.  GO>rBATING  PROFESSIONAL  LONELIKESS — MEDICAL*  INFORMATION 
STSTEN  VIA  TEI^EPHONE  (MIST) 

Two  years  ago,  the  school  of  medicine  (UAB)  developed  an  in- 
formation system  for  the  physicians  of  Alabama.  This  system  permits 
any  physician  in  the  State  to  call  day  or  night,  toll  free,  a  panel  of 
specialists  at  the  medical  .  nter.  These  specialists,  who  are  members 
of  onr  faculty,  carry  electronic  signaling  devices  and  can  be  located 
within  minutes  of  an  incoming  call.  The  physician  in  practice  thus 
has  immediately  available  to  mm  someone  for  consultation;  or  if 
needed,  someone  who  can  reluy,  through  our  library,  the  latest  article 
on  the  subject  in  question.  The  faculty  member  soon  gets  a  feel  ,for 
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the  problems  of  the  community  and  an  appreciation  for  the  needs  of 
the  practicing  physician.  By  recording  diese  calls,  we  can  accumulate 
lists  of  problems  for  incorporation  int<i«m%re  formalized  continuing 
education  courses,  or  for  incorporation  into  our  medical  school  cur- 
riculum. This  minute-to-minute,  day-by-day  system  provides  con- 
tinuing education  of  the  best  kind;  it  foaises  only  on  the  problem  at 
hand,  on  the  information  that  the  physician  needs  and  at  tne  moment 
he  needs  it 

In  its  24  months  of  operation,  we  have  received  and  responed  to 
14,000  calls — an  average  *  of  580  calls  per  month.  We  have  received 
calls  from  all  but  one  county  in  the  State — that  county  has  no  phy- 
sician. Oyer  one-third  of  all  the  physicians  in  this  State  use  tUe  system  > 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

Through  this  telephone  system,  we  have  developed  an  informal 
arran^^oinent  with  the  helicopter  base  at  Fort  Rucker,  and  thus  have 
been  able  to  follow  up  telepnone  calls  with  flights  of  rare  medicine 
to  remote  areas,  transportation  of  acutely  burned  or  injured  patients 
to  the  medical  center,  or  movement  of  specialized  equipment,  such  as 
respiratorjr  units,  to  small  communities. 

Miuiy  tmios,  with  proper  information,  tlie  smalltown  physician  is 
able  to  cjire  for  the  patient  in  his  liornetown  rather  than  refer  the  pa- 
tient. For  example,  we  use  the  system  lieavily  for  week-hy-week  ciosii^e 
adjustment  of  the  newer,  more  toxic  cancer  dru^rs  without  the  patipnt 
ever  leavin<^  his  hometown.  '\J 

SnvvoyH  of  usei-s  of  the  system  ha\*c  i*e\ealed  such  statements  as 
"It's  like  having  a  partner  in'practice,"  or  usually  know  what  to  do, 
but  I  need  the  psycholocrical  assurance  of  someone  in  that  specialty," 
or  '*We  have  no  specialists  in  our  community,  and  this  system  ^ives  me 
the  kind  of  backup  I  need." 

The  school  of  medicine  believes  that  tliis  information  system  eom- 
hats  some  of  the  professional  isolation  of  the  smalltow;i  physician 
and  thus  will  he  a  factor  eneoma«rino:  future  physicians  to  move  into 
these  communities. 

Finally,  it  provides  for  rapid  dissemination  of  the  latest  knowled<re 
and.  therefore,  should  make  the  \*ery  best  nuulical  care  available  to  all 
of  our  citizens,  wherp\  er  they  may  live, 

'2,  I>FAELOPING  XEW  PROGRAMS  TO  REDtTCE  TIIK  WORKLOAD  OF  RURAL 
rilY.SlCIAXS — MEDEX  TRAINING  PROGR.\M  FOR  PlIVSICIANS'  ASSISTANTS 

The  erne r<re nee  of  a  variety  of  new  kinds  of  assistants  to  physicians 
is  widely  known.  For  several  years,  the  department  of  sur<i:erv  at 
UAR  School  of  ^fedicine  has  been  trainin<r  sur<reons'  assistants.  More 
recently,  the  school  of  medicine  and  its  newly  created  division  of 
fninily  medicine  have  initiated  a  program  (Medex)  for  retraininfr  the 
I'eturnin^j:  military  corpsmen  for  civilian  medicine.  Copied  after,  the 
protrram  in  the  State  of  Washin<rton,  these  experie!iced  corpsmen  - 
are  matched  with  a  physician  already  in  practice  prior  to  the  trainiiur 
phase.  Over  a  period  of  almost  1  year,  the  Medex  alternately  spenHs 
1  month  at  the  medical  center  and  1  month  with  the  physician  in  prac- 
tice. By  this  arran<rement,  the  trainee  is  trained  for  a  particular  type 
of  practice,  and  thus  he  is  tau<rht  those  skills  which  are  desired  and 
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needed  by  the  ijhvslcian  and  his  patients.  Currently,  we  liave  23  Medex 
trainees  matchea  wiih  nhysicians  in  rural  practice  throiip^hoiit  five" 
States  of  the  Soutli.  All  will  complete  their  training  this  August, 
and  hopefully,  all  will  remain  in  practice  with  their  physician. 

These  assistants  will  do  many  thin^ys  traditionallv  done  onlv  by 
physicians,  thus  freeing  the  physician  to  do  those  thin<rs  that  only  he  is 
competent  to  do.  The  Medex  will  be  able  to  gather  data,  order  uiitial 
laboratory  or  X-ray  tests,  suture  simple  lacerations,  dross  wounds,  re- 
move c;asts.  and  so  forth.  The  physician  is  still  the  individual  resnon- 
sible  for  the  care  of  the  patient  and  thus  makes  the  thera])eutic  de(M- 
sioMS  and  performs  those  f)rocedurcs  that  only  he  is  trained  to  do. 

Patient  acceptance  has  been  remarkably  good,  and  the  program  al- 
ready hns  rn:ulc  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  physicians  who  serve  as 
preceptors.  Even  if  this  program  leads  to  no  significant  increase  in 
delivoring  health  care,  it  will  be  successful  because  of  changes  in  the 
way  of  life  for  the  rural  practitioners.  Interviews  with  these  physi- 
cians already  indicate  a  change  in  their  mode  of  living.  They  are  more 
relaxed,  have  more  time  for  their  family,  do  things  that  are  more  pro- 
fessionally rewarding,  ai.u  in  general,  feej  that  thev  are  giving  better 
care  to  then-  patients  than  rhey  were  prior  to  having  an  assistant. 

Again,  we  believe  this  new  style  of  practice  with  well-trained  as- 
sistants will  be  appealing  to  future  physicians,  and  that  more  of  them 
will  choose  to  practice  in  the  smaller  communities  than  have  in  the 
pnst.  FiirtlKM'inoiv.  studies  indicate  that  these  assistants  do  make  the 
physician  more  efficient.  An  increase  in  efficiency  among  several  doc- 
tors would  he  equivalent  to  putting  a  new  doctor  into  practice. 

.1.  DEVISING  NEW  WAYS  OF  PRACTICE — THE  LAWRENCE 
COrXTY  PROJECT 

For  several  y<^ars.  (he  medical  center  has  been  searching  for  a  way 
in  which  we  could  make  the  greatest  impact  on  the  problems  of  rural 
health  care.  Obviously,  we  couM  not  enter  directly  into  delivering 
health  care  in  all  of  the  areas  ot  need  in  the  State,  nor  could  we  dilute 
our  primarv  mis.sion  of  training  physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals with  exce.s.sive  commitments  to  patient  care  in  areas  remote 
from  the  university.  Our  thoughts  centered  on  somehow  developing  a 
model  of  rural  health  care  that  might  be  reproduced  elsewhere  in  the 
State  or  Natior 

When  approached  2  years  ago  by  virtually  all  of  the  physicians  of 
Lawrence  County  for  help,  we  moved  to  join  with  them,  the  Appa- 
lachian Tri-Counry  Commi.ssion  (one  of  the  202  demonstration  areas), 
the  ho.spitals  of  Lawrence  County,  and  many  of  its  citizens  to  develop 
a  new  system  of  health  care.  It  grew  out  of  local  concern  and  local 
commitment.  Its  constraint  from  the  outnet  was  that  it  be  eventually 
self-sustaining  and  that  it  be  a  .system  which  could  be  reproduced 
in  other  rural  areas;  in  other  words,  a  system  not  dependent  on  out- 
side funds  for  its  existence.  While  it  is  true  that  Appalachian  funds 
hav(^  hepu  us«'d.  they  have  not  been  used  to  l)ring  in  a  large  numbeV  of 
nonlocal  health  workers  who,  when  outside  .support  .stops,  would  leave. 
Appalachian  funding  has  been  directed  at  planning  with  the  local  phy- 
sicians and  citizens  at  providing  for  educational  costs  for  local  people 
to  be  trained  locally  or  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham 
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Medical  Center,  n\u\  lit  o,v;iIimting  tlie  effectiveness  of  the  new  system. 
It  is  phuuuMl  tluit  personnel  and  other  costs  will  be  carried  bv  local 
funds  once  the  system  is  operational. 

The  physicians  in  the  project,  now  numbering  five,  care  for  30,000 
people.  Each  has  agreed  to  participate  fully  in  the  program  by  using 
the  Medex  assistant,  by  allowing  very  careful  audit  of  his  practice 
for  such  things  as  methods  of  patient  care,  referral  routes,  logistics 
of  patient  flow,  and  the  economics  of  his  practice.  In  addition,  out- 
reach teams  are  being  trained  so  that  preventive  and  comprehensive 
care  in  the  home  will  be  more  readily  available  to  the  people  of  I^w- 
rence  County. 
The  project  has  four  general  goals : 

1.  Improvement  of  the  health  status  of  the  people  of  Lawrence 
County. 

li.  Improvement  of  their  socioeconomic  status. 

DevelojMuent  of  a  system  that  will  demonstrate  that  the  first  two 
goals  are  bei-^ig  achieved  and  that  the  goals  are  economically  sound. 

4.  Conversion  of  the  project  into  a  permanent  self-sn])portinii:  system 
of  heiiltli  care  that  ran  serve  as  a  model  to  other  ureas  of  Alnbsima  and 
the  Xati(^n  with  eom parable  problems. 

Again,  it  is  a  local  project  initiated  i)y  local  physicians  i)ut  with 
partnersliip  with  the  T'niversity  of  Alai)nma  in  Birmingham  ^ledical 
Center  an{l  the  Appalachian  Commission.  The  university  will  provide 
the  educational  resources  for  the  training  of  hx'al  peo])Ie  and  it  will 
part i(M pate  in  the  evaluation  of  the  achievement  of  goals.  Finally, 
when  operational,  we  will  send  residents  and  medical  students  to 
Lawrence  County  so  they  can  see  and  participate  in  a  rewarding 
kind  of  service  to  patients. 

By  changing  the  life  of  the  sniallt().wn  [)hysician  tiiron^rh  iww  ways 
of  practice,  we  believo  that  rural  practice  will  be  more  attractive  iind 
that  some  of  our  graduates  and  others  will  choose  it  as  a  way  of  life. 
For  the^e  programs  to  be  effective,  rhese  changes  in  professional  life 
nuist  be  accompanied  by  improve)  icnts  in  the  socioeconomic  status  of 
the  whole  conununity,  a  troal  wi-t  ly  chosen  by  the  Lawrence  County 
pi'oject  and  obviously  a  topic  of  major  concern  to  tins  subconunittee. 
Health  siiould  Tiot  be  viewed  in  any  narrow  sense.  AVhile  we  have  ap- 
]»!-opriately  foi-useil  our  etforts  to  date  on  physician-,  information  sys- 
tenjs.  aiul  new  kinds  of  liealtli  workers,  we  aie  fully  awai'e  tlnit  good 
health  is  related  to  the  totality  of  a  conumniity's  cidtural,  economic, 
aiul  (uhicat ional  status. 

In  fbis  area  of  healtli  that  extends  beyoiul  nietlicine's  traditional 
ro|(\  1  would  like  to  eni'ouraii'c  a  change*  alrtnidy  pi'ofxi^ed  for  t  h(» 
M.\ien-ion  Ser\  ice  of  tlu*  l^.S.  I  )epai-tuient  of  Agricidture.  A\'e  would 
all  airree  tliat  ]n'e\('ntion  of  disease  i^  more  desii'able,  ler<  (ostly.  and 
inoi'c  elVective  than  the  treatment  of  an  e  taoli-;lied  dis(Mi^c.  Kife'iixe 
j)i'e\ en*  io!'  of  di^ea.-c  de])ends  upon  ]>ro|:ei']y  infoi'nuvl  and  I'ducaNMl 
peojdt*.  Ideally,  this  education  should  come  from  all  ^u)UI^•e.':  ho'A'evcr, 
I  he  K,\ttMi>ion  Si-rv  i(*(*  of  the  Depart nituit  of  .Vgricnllure  has  a  uni(jiie 
op(>ortuni(y.  A\'ith  the  iwi  w orl:  of  coimty  ag(Mits  and  home  demount  ra- 
I  ion  aij:(Mit>  tliroughont  t  \\v  ( ount  r-y,  t  he  I^xiension  Servi<*e.  wit  ii  proper 
UH) d'liration.  could  be<'onie  a  netwoi'k  for  di^sennnat ion  of  healtli  in- 
formation. 1  know  there  is  already  iitterest  in  this  sort  of  change  and 
I  'vi>nld  encourage  su])port  of  it.  Bv  su[)[)orting  liidcages  between 
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medical  centers  and  the  Extension  Service  in  each  State,  meaningful 
information  could  be  spread  constantly  to  the  people  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, not  just  preventive  measui'es  but  even  simple  self-treatment  uad 
health  maintenance  information. 

The  school  of  medicine  has  already  prepared  a  tentative  proposal 
indicating  how  such  a  linkage  between  our  medical  center  and  the 
Extension  Service  in  this  State  could  be  etfected.  We  intend  to  initiate 
discussions  with  representatives  from  Auburn  as  to  how  we  should 
proceed. 

Self-reliance  has  been  a  traditional  characteristic  of  rural  America. 
The  Extension  Service,  with  proper  input  from  the  health  professions, 
should  build  on  this  strength  of  the  people  and  provide  sufficient 
knowledge  alx)ut  individual  health.  Since  health  manpower  will  be 
short  for  some  time  to  come,  self-reliance  in  certain  matters  of  health 
may  be  essential  for  those  people  living  in  truly  remote  areas. 

I  have  described  in  detail  only  thile  of  our  programs  directed  at 
improving  health  care  in  rural  areas  and  have  made  a  specific  sugges- 
tion for  your  consideration  concerning  a  new  and  expanded  role  for 
the  Extension  Service. 

In  summary,  the  Medical  Center  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  is  dedicated  to  relating  its  expertise  to  the  practicing 
health  professionals  and  through  them  to  the  people  and  patients  of 
this  State  and  region.  We  have  actively  engaged  ourselves  in  develop- 
ing new  methods  for  communicating  knowledge;  in  generating  new 
kinds  of  health  workers  based  on  task  analyses  and  needs  assessments 
of  the  jobs  to  be  done ;  in  devising  with  the  practicing  physicians  new 
systems  for  health  care ;  in  exploring  uses  of  new  tecnuologies  such 
as  computer  and  multiphase  laboratory  surveying  procedures;  and  in 
developing  pr^rams  aimed  at  making  the  existmg  health  profes- 
sionals more  efficient.  In  addition,  together  with  the  legislature  and 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  we  intend  to  join  our  sister  institutions  in 
an  ambitious  expansion  of  the  class  sizes  of  all  health  professionals, 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  a  wide  variety  of  allied  health 
personnel. 

I  thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  the  privilege  of  testifying  to 
this  subcommittee.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions. 

Appendix  to  Testimont  of  Clifton  K.  Mkaikmk,  M.D.,  Oban,  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Uniyebsitt  of  Alabama  m  BimidNOHAM,  Bdobc  the  Rubal  Develop- 
MBNT  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agbicttltube  and  Forbstbt. 
July  8,  1971,  Montoomebt,  Ala. 

Exhibit  I— Map  of  Pbysician-Popalation  Changes,  State  of  Alabama  1960-1970. 
Exhibit  II — Table  of  I^yslcian-Popalation  Ratios,  Alabama  Rural  vs.  Urban. 
Exhibit  III — AlUed  Health  Manpower  Available  Alabama  vs.  Nation. 
Exhibit  iy--Map  of  Alabama  With  Hogmital  Dlatribution. 
Exhibit  V— Bibliography. 

Exhibit  VI — Lawrence  County  :  A  New  Conception  of  Expansion  of  Medical  Care. 
Exhibit  VII— The  Rural-to-Urban  Malnutrition  Gradient. 
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EXHIBIT  il.-TABLE  OF  PHYSICIAN.  POPULATION  RATIOS.  AU8AMA  RURAL  VERSUS  URBAN 
PHYSICIAN  MANPOWER  IN  ALABAMA.  1970 


Total 

Urban  I 

Rural' 

100.^00 
Numbar  population 

Par 

100,000 
Numbar  population 

Numbtr 

Par 

lOO.CCC 
population 

Alabamii  'Physicians  

DirKt  patiant  cara  

Ganaral  practitionar  

  2, 800          83. 0 

2, 200          65. 2 
850          25. 2 

1,600  113.5 
1, 050          74. 5 
216          20. 3 

15 
15 
12 

27.3 
27.3 
21.8 

>  5  most  populous  counties. 
<  5  iaast  populous  countias. 

Nota:  *'Adaquate/'  150/100.00C;  U.S.  ratio,  101/100,000. 


EXHIBIT  lll.-ALLIED  HEALTH  MANPOWER  AVAILABLE,  ALABAMA  VERSUS  NATION 


UnitadStatas 


Alabama 


Per  100.000 

Par  100,000 

Total 

population 

Total 

population 

124,486 

62.3 

2, 057 

58.4 

.1 

1.025 

.5 

4 

50,j3O0 

25.0  . 

100 

22.7 

9;  100 

4.6 

20 

.6 

10^:397 

5.? 

65 

55,531 

27.8 

672 

7,282 

3.6 

220 

6.2 

1,771 

.9 

20 

.6 

3,000 

1.5* 

30 

.9 

5O.0QO 

25.0 

376 

10.7 

Pharmacists  (1968)...  

Inhalation  therapists  (1969)  

Madica)  technologists  (1969)  

Occupational  therapists  (19/0)  

Phys4cal  therapists  (1969).-.   

Radiolotical  tKhnicians  (1969)  ^ 

Vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  (1969)  ?? 

Medical  librarians  (1970)    

Medical  recofd  librarians  (1969)  

Social  workers  (1970)  
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EXHiarr  vi — L^mtEif oe  couhtt  :  a  wiw  conception  of  expansioi^  of  uedical  care 

In  Lawsknce  Cottntt  :  A  New  Concept  To  Exfand  Medical  Care — Pesspective  : 

The  Campus  View 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE :  The  following  is  another  in  a  series  of  articles  on  topics  of 
current  interest  by  members  of  the  faculties  of  Alabama's  unirersities.) 

(By  Dr.  Rhesa  ?enn.  Project  Director^  Aaaociate  ProfpAor  of  Medicine,  Associate 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Associate  ProfM^i  of  PubUc  Health  and 
Epidemiology,  Un'^^eraity  of  Alabaqia  in  Blrmlffihlm) 

AFTER  AN^  EXTENDED  period  of  planning  andVnegotiation,  the  Lawrence 
Connty,  Alabama  health  care  project  waa  started  on  September  1, 1970.  Designed 
to  improTe  the  hei^lth  status  of  Lawrence  Conntians  by  providing  each  of  the 
county  a  flve  physicians  with  a  team  of  health  workers,  the  project  is  expected 
to  allow  more  people  to  receive  more  compr^enslve  health  care  at  a  lower  cost. 

This  ambitioiis  project  la  only  feasible  because  of  the  intense  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  phyaidans,  agencies,  and  many  individuals  in  the  comity  with 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham  (UAB). 

There  are  well  trained,  consdentioas  physicians  in  Lawrence  County  but  their 
numbers  are  few,  averaging  18  per  100,000  population  compared  with  69  for 
the  state  and  146  for  4he  United  States.  The  ratio  of  nurses  la  46  per  100.000 
compared  with  241  for  the  state, 

rrhe  overaU  cost  of  providing  health  care  can  be  reduced  if  a  significant  portion 
of  the  care  can  be  provided  by  health  workers  with  less  extensive  training  than 
the  physician  and  if  more  effort  is  devoted  to  preventive  care." 

Other  health  workers  such  as  technicians,  dieticians,  psychologists,  and  social 
workers  are  available  in  smaU  numbers  and  often  on  a  part-time  basis  only. 
There  are  two  hospitals  In  the  county  but  their  bed  capacity  Is  seriously  strained. 
Health  resources  in  the  neighboring  counties  of  Limestone  and  Morgan  are  so- 
phisticated and  touch  on  broad  areas  of  need  but  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  persons  who  are  eligible  for  service. 

If  all  of  the  above  points  seem  to  paint  a  truly  grim  picture,  they  may  have 
been  too  heavily  emphasized.  The  greatest  attraction  to  Lawrence  County  as  the 
site  for  this  project  is  not  its  problems  alone  but  the  fact  that  while  problems 
do  exist  and  are  serious  there  Is  also  real  and  visible  potential  for  chance  for 
the  better.  wiauK^  lor 

This  potential  Is  already  beginning  to  be  achieved  in  Industrial,  agricultural 
and  recreational  development.  The  educational  status  of'  the  population  is  show- 
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ing  steady  improvement.  In  the  health  field  the  physicians,  who  have  taken  the 
major  leadership  role  in  developing  this  project,  are  rapidly  availing  themselves 
of  technical  advances  in  providing  steadily  improving  service. 

As  it  stands  now  the  Lawrence  County  project  will  work  toward  the  gen- 
eral  goals :  improvement  of  the  health  statup  of  the  people  in  Lawrence  County  ; 
improvement  of  .their  socioeconomic  status;  a  system  that  will  show  whether  the 
first  two  goals  were  achieved  and  that  the  means  used  in  accomplishing  the  goals 
are  economically  sound  and  acceptable;  and  conversion  of  the  project  into  a 
permanent  self-supporting  system  of  health  care  that  can  serve  as  a  model  to  other 
areas  of  Alabama  and  the  nation  with  comparable  problems. 

In  working  toward  these  goals  there  are  a  number  of  immediate  objectives 
to  be  achieved  which  will  be  means  of  accomplishing  our  general  objectives. 
These  include  developing  and  putting  into  practice  the  means  of  providing  com* 
prekensive  health  care.  Comprehensive  primary  cure  will  be  locally  provided. 
Secondary  care  resources  in  nearby  counties,  and  other  care  centers,  such  as 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  will  be  relied  upon. 

Jointly  sponsored  educational  programs  with  the  UAB  to  provide  continuing 
education  for  existing  personnel  and  training  for  new  personnel  are  being  estab* 
lished.  We  al.^o  will  provide  field  experience  in  primary  care  with  a  team  of 
health  workers  who  are  residents,  Qiedical  students,  and  students  in  nursing, 
social  work,  and  other  related  nreas. 

Another  Important  program  included  in  this  category  will  be  a  family  practice 
residency  program  jointly  si)onsoTed  by  the  project  and  the  UAB  medical  school's 
Division  of  Family  P'ractice  and  Ambulatory  Care.  These  educational  programs 
will  increase  the  amount  of  service  available  in  Lawrence  County  and  will  pro- 
vide unique  at-the-scene  exijeriences  for  students. 

It  is  assumed  that  if  students  In  the  health  professions  have  a  good  field  ex- 
perience in  providing  high  (juality  care  under  good  working  conditions,  more  of 
them  will  eventually  select  family  medicine  careers  In  rural  areas. 

The  methods  to  be  used  in  attempting  to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  project  are  based  on  assumptions:  Many  of  the  tasks  presently  being  done 
by^  physicians  can  be  successfully  carried  out  by  Vther  carefully  trained  health 
team  members,  allowing  high  quality  care  to^ larger  number  of  patients  even 
when  the  number  of  physicians  cannot  be  increoN^d. 

the  overall  cost  of  providing  health  care  can  be  reduced  if  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  care  can  be  provided  by  health  workers  with  less  extensive  tr^in^ng 
than  the  physician,  and  if  more  eflfort  is  devoted  to  preventive  care. 

Part  of  the  Lawrence  County  health  team  spends  most  of  their  tinie^  working 
directly  with  the  physician  in  his  office.  Others  spend  most  of  this  time  working 
In  homes  or  other  locations  away  from  the  ofl^ce. 

Lawrence  County  within  the  Appalachian  region  of  Alabanj^a  has  its  own 
unique  blend  of  serious  problems  and  valuable  resources.  In  spite  of  its  unique* 
ness  it  still  is  representative  of  rural  counties  in  the  United  States. 

The  Lawrence  County  health  care  project  is  a  unique  answer  to  some  of  these 
problems.  It  was  developed  by  Lawrence  County  people  with  the  judicious  assist- 
ance of  medical,  state,  and  regional  resources. 

Its  Innovative  blend  of  auxiliary  health  workers  organized  in  teams  to  com- 
plement existing  health  resources,  the  comprehensive  nature  of  services  it  pro- 
vides, its  hoavy  emphasis  on  preventive  care,. its  research  capacity  for  demon- 
strating effectiveness,  economy,  and  acceptability  are  expected  to  result  in  a 
prototype  that  will  have  applicability  to  many  other  comparable  areas. 
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(Recess.) 

Senator  Humphret  Our  next  witness  is  Mr,  Don  R.  Slatton,  execu- 
'^ive  director,  Home  Builders  Association  of  Atftbama. 

Mr.  Slatton,  we  thank  you  for  taking  time  to  come  to  us.  We  appre- 
ciate your  f  riendly  cooperation4«4ight  of  some  of  the  problems  that 
we  seem  to  be  having  here  today.  It  R  so  interesting  that  we  take  more 
time  than  we  should,  I'm  afraid. 

STATEMEHT  OF  DON  E.  SLATTON,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOE,  HOME 
BTniDERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALABAMA,  MONTOOMEBY,  ALA. 

Mr.  Slatton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  I  will  be  brief.  We 
have  submitted  a  lengthy  statement  for  the  record.  I  hope  that  you 
and  the  other  Senatoi-s  will  have  time  to  read  it  at  a  future  time. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  this  committee  ^nd 
especially  to  our  own  Senator  Allen  who  works  so  hard  to  develop  our 
State.  ^ 

Adequate  housing  is  a  necessary  part  of  rural  development.  While 
there  are  many  other  aspects  to  be  considered  in  the  overall  program, 
such  as  providing  employment,  educational  facilities  and  medicai  ser- 
vices, housing  is  a  preeminent  need  in  the  rural  areas. 

Representing  the  home  building  industry,  I  hope  to  give  you  some 
of  the  reasons  very  briefly  that  we  in  our  industry  find  it  difficult  to 
produce  the  needed  housing  in  the  rural  areas  of  America. 

The  problem  is  very  simply  this :  As  you  stated,  Senator  Humphrey, 
in  a  speech  last  April,  75  percent  of  the  people  do  live  on  2  percent 
of  the  land.  By  driving  through  the  countryside  we  can  see  acres  upon 
acres  of  lands  lying  fallow.  People  are  moving  to  the  urban  areas  to 
get  ^ood  jobs,  better  housing,  better  educational  facilities,  and  better 
medical  services.  We  are  losing  our  educated  young  people.  The  rural 
areas  containing  25  percent  of  the  people  also  contain  67  percent  of 
the  substandard  housing.  This  is  another  quote  you  recently  made  in 
a  speech  in  Georgia. 

1  will  give  you  very  briefly  the  reasons  that  we  find  this  trend: 
No.  1.  is  lack  of  construction  financing.  We  give  you  the  rea- 
sons for  this  in  our  report.  Standardization  of  the  minimum  property 
standards  for  our  Federal  agencies,  standardization  of  building  codes, 
overlapping  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  housing,  and  this  brings 
on  another  problem  of  common  inspections  and  appraisals:  water  and 
sewage,  an  ever-present  need  in  our  rural  areas.  For  fiscal  year  1971, 
Congress  appropriated  $100  million  for  water  and  sewage  grants. 
The  administration  only  rho?e  to  fund  $40  million.  We  ieel  that  this 
lack  of  funding  for  the  additional  $f)0  million  that  (^ongress  had  au- 
thorized had  a  deterrent  effect  on  home  hnildiiior  iij  the  rural  areas. 

Substandard  liausing:  Tt  was  pointed  out  earlier  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  substandard  housing  in  the  rural  areas. . 

For  example,  almost  10  peiwnt  of  the  housing  in  rural  Alabama 
does  not  have  adequate  plumbing  and  electric  facilities. 

We  find  there  is  a  lack  of  supply  of  mortgage  financing.  The  cur- 
rent high  rate  of  discounts  which  are  being  paid  to  obtain  inoi-tgiige 
money  has  further  decreased  the  mortgafre  financing  available  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion programs.  This  again  affects  the  rural  areas  because  there  is 
less  mortgage  money  available  in  these  areas  than  anv  other  areas. 
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Senator  HrMPHREY.  I^t  me  quickly  interrupt.  Do  you  find  it  more 
difficult  to  get  mortgage  money  for  rural  housing  ?  ,  t    n  j 

Mr.  Su\iTON.  Yes,  we  certainly  do,  The  reason  for  it,  and  1  talked 
to  many  of  our  mortgage  companies  and  banks  about  this,  is  because 
they  would  rather  deal  closer  to  home  and  they  have  to  have  excess 
money  before  they  move  into  the  rural  areas.  _ 

We  do  have  a  very  fine  Federal  program  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  which  does  make  loans  but  this  again  is  for  modest 
and  lowor  priced  housing.  ,.r  i         i  * 

We  have  the  problem  of  adequate  roads  and  streets.  We  have  plentv 
of  road  programs  that  are  available  througli  the  Department  of 
Public  Roads  but  more  of  this  money  needs  to  l?e  available  to  develop 
the  streets  and  the  roads  that  are  used  by  the  rural  people  in  order 
to  get  from  our  farm  to  market.  Tliat  is^.witlun  their  subdivisions. 
We  have  a  suggestion  as  to  how  that  can  be  done  contained  as  Item  J 
in  our  report  that  we  hnve  submitted  to  you. 

Garbage  disposal,  while  it  ma^  seem  a  small  matter  to  some  people, 
is  really  a  very  big- problem.  I  don't  know  that  the  average  person  knows 
ho^  much  solid  waste  they  produce  in  an  average  week  but  in  the  rural 
-areas  there  is  no  way  to  get  rid  of  this  other  than  dumping  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  garbage  service  available  in  most  of  the  rural  areas. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  what  is  caljed  an  interest 
credit  loan  where  they  subsidize  the  interest  paid  by  the  lower  income 
people.  This  program  currently  stops  in  Alabama  at  the  $12,500  level. 
We  feel  it  needs  to  be  increased  to  a  higher  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  very  briefly  given  you  some  9  or  10  reasons 
why  housing  is^  a  problem  in  the  rwal  areas  of  Alabam^.  1  have  tor 
^  you,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  would  take  just  a  moment  to  look  at 
them,  two  pictures  of  what  can  be  done  in  rural  housing.  Both  of  these 
cases  are  actual  cases.  I  have  been  in  all  four  houses  pictured.  Ihese 
were  all  built  under  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  program,  by 
the  way. 

Senator  Curtis.  Is  that  the  same  house?  i  . 

Mr.  Slatton.  That  is  the  same  family  moving  fromf^  what  they  ma 
have  to  what  has  been  provided  for  them  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration program.  , ,  i  x  ^ 

Senator  HuiifHREY.  What  was  that?  What  would  be  the  cost  of  a 

home  ? 

^M?.  Slatton.  $12,000.  Those  are  about  $12,000  to  $12,200. 
Senator  HuMPHRET.  Is  that  right  ? 
Mr.  Slatton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hitmphrey.  Somebody  robbed  me.  ^ 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  that  get  section  235  subsidv?        .  ^ 

Mr  Slattox  It  would  have  except  they  were  built  under  the  h  arm- 
ers  Home  Administration  interest  credit  loan  which  is  somewhat  m 
the  same  manner!  Senator. 

Senator  Curtis.  235  is  extended  to  farms. 

Mr.  Slatton.  235  is  extended  to  some  rural  areas,  ye^,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  Slatton.  The  Fanners  Home  Administration  does  have  a  26b 

^^^"^oJuv^rmEY.  Can  we  take  this  along  to  our  committee  ?  . 
Mr.  Slatton.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would. 
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Senator  Hcmphrey.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Slatton.  Our  purpose  in  showing  you  this,  these  pictures  is  to 
show  you  graphically  what  homebuilders,  working  within  a  free 
enterprise  framework  coupled  with  an  excellent  rural  housing  pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  FHA,  can  produce.  After  viewing  these  pic- 
tures, Lam  sure  you  will  agree  the  job  of  housing  rural  America  can  be 
accomplished. 

As  \vns  mentioned  earlier,  housing  is  a  prime  jjsirt  of  rural  develop- 
ment but  there  are  other  areas  that  need  development  also.  When  the' 
department  of  Housing  and  rrban  Development  was  created,  the  ur- 
ban areas  experienced  phenomenal  growth.  This  same  principle  could 
De  applied  to  developing  rural  ai-eas.  A  Department  of  Rural  HousiiiL' 
and  DeveJopment,  and  I  think  your  legislation  that  you  introduced 
yesterday  IS  somewhat  along  these  lines,  could  address  itself  to  these 
same  problems  from  the  rural  standpoint. 

Creation  of  this  department  could  bring  together  th?  manpower  and 
hnancial  power  to  deal  directly  and  effectively  with  all  the  problems 
raced  by  mral  are^s.  T  rban  renewal  programs  have  revitalized  many 
of  our  cities.  Rural  renewal  programs  under  snclum  agency  could  ac- 
complish so  many  of  the  same  goals  for  those  living  in  the  rural  areas 

While  some  publicly  owned  housing  will  always  be  necessary  for 
those  citizens  of  extremely  low  bicome,  jjnblic  housing  is  not  the  ans- 
wer to  the  problems  of  rural  housing. 

tal'l  P?'^^]]'f^  '1'*^  ^^ffi^f  of  Education  appropriation  bill  forliscal  year 
1J72,  the  Senate  approved  $60  million  for  payments  to  school  districts 
for  children  who  reside  in  public  housing.  These  payments  were  de- 
signed to  compensate  such  school  districts  for  the  loss  of  tax  revenues 
resulting  from  public  housing  i)rojects.  In  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  no  such  funds  were  approved.  On  June  -28  the  Senate-Hou.se  Con- 
ference (  ommit  tee  omitted  this  public  housing  impact  monev  from 
the  final  version  of  the  legislation. 

Had  this  $60  million  been  used  in  a  rural  section  2^0  program  or  to 
beef  up  the  rural  section  23.5  proj-ram  resulting  iinliomeownership  for 
Its  participants,  public  housing  »Vnpact  from"  funds  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  1  hese  homes  wm.hi  he  on  the  tax  rolls  paving  their  share 
of  the  tax  load  and  thus  reducing  Federal  spending 
.  In  general,  the  homebuilding  industry  in  Alabama  is  deeply  and 
sincerely  interested- in  providing  safe  and  sanitarv  housing  for  all 
nh.urwr:  "  ,V""'-  ^ve  live  in  a  State  pleased  with  an 

abundance  of  excell,ent  farmland  and  superior  natural  resources,  we 
are  even  more  concerned  about  rifral  development 

Our  association  is  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  safe,  .sanitary 
hoiKsmg  should  l,e  within  the  reach  of  every  American  family.  I  J- 
nakmg.|>ossible  this  goal,  the  Federal  Government  working  ha"nd  in 
hand  with  private  enterprise  can  have  a  far-reaching  impact  on  our 

^Pfs^;;^;'""']  I       "V'f  ''""^'^  P"'"^  precious  as- 

eSe'd'^nfL"''  ^  taxpayer  and  becomes  inter- 

ested in  the  uses  to  which  his  tax  dollars  are  nut.  He  wants  police  pro- 
tection, good  schools,  and  medical  facilities.  More  importantly  he  de- 
velops an  interest  in  his  local.  State,  and  National  Governments  and 
registers  to  vote.  He  looks  at  gentlemen  such  as  yoursel  ™help  hhn 
with  the  problems  that  he  might  have.  es  ro  neip  mm 
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'Ownership  of  a  home  is  a  basic  American  rifflit.  The  mistakes  of 
the  urban  areas  which  created  ghettos  and  substandard  tenements 
helped  to  create  some  of  the  frustrations  whicli  terminated  in  riots  and 
vast  areas  of  cities  being  burned.  Substandard  housing  in  rural  areas 
can  do  the  same. 

Our  industry  hope?  this  subcommittee  will  be  able  to  propose  legis- 
lation and  amend  present  regulations  as  we  have  suggested  in  our  tes- 
timony to  assist  in  the  development  (A  rural  America.  We  stand  ready 
♦  to  assist  you  and  create  this  decent  housing  for  every  American  family. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  us  to  testify  l^fore  you.  The 
homebuilding  industry  is  deeply  appreciative  of  this  opportunity. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you  and  thank  you  for 
some  of  your  constructive  suggestions.  Thank  you  very  mych. 
Gentlemen  ?  .^-^ 
So  good  of  you  to  come. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Slatton  f  ollow&ry^ 
Mr.  Slatton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  , the  subcommittee, 
adequate  housing  is  a  necessary  part  of  rural  development.  While 
there  are  many  other  aspects  to  be  considered  in  the  overall  program, 
such  as  providing  employment,  educational  facilities,  and  medical 
services,  housing  is  a  preeminent  need  in  the  rural  areas. 

Representing  the  homebuilding  industry,  I  shall  attempt  to  proffer 
some  of  the  primary  reasons  why  homebuilders  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  produce  the  needed  housing  in  rural  areas  ijnd  small 
communities. 

Of  necessity,  the  facts  and  conclusions  presented  in  this  brief  report 
were  obtained  within  the  State  of  Alabama.  However,  I  feel  that  in 
general  a  similar  problem  exists  in  almost  every  State. 

To  clarify  this  report,  it  will  be  divided  in  sections  which  should  be 
considered  by  the  appropriate  legislative  or  regulatory  agency  as 
being  self-inclusive.  Each  section  is  not  necessarily  related  to  another 
except  in  an  indirect  manner. 


That  the  problem  of  rural^housing  exists  is  self-evident.  The  chairs 
man  of  this  subcommittee.  Senator  Humphrey,  in  a  speech  last  April 
stated  that  75  percent  of  the  American  people  live  on  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  land.  This,  within  itself,  points'up  the  need  to  develop  rural 
>^V.merica 

By  merely  driving  through  the  rural  country-side,  you  can  see  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  a^res  of  land  lying  fallow.  You  can  see  many 
small  communities  with  their  business  districts  containing  more  and 
more  "boarded  up"  buildings.  People  are  moving  to  the  urban  areas 
to  obtain  ^roort  iobs.  modern  housing,  better  educational  facilities,  and 
better  medical  services. 

The  most  valuable  commodity  possessed  by  rural  and  small-town 
America— its  educated  young  people— are  being  lost  as  they  move  to 
the  urban  areas  to  receive  those  benefits  listed  above. 

Again  quoting  Senator  Humphrey,  the  rural  areas  which  contain 
25  percent  of  the  people  also  contain  67  jMircent  of  the  substandard 
housing.  This  is  another  important  reason  why  the  people  are  moving 
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to  urban  uivus.  The  result  of  this  trend,  if  it  continues,  will  be  more 
and  more  urban  con^^estion  and  a  further  deterioration  of  the  rural 
areaa. . 

At  this  point  in  tinie^the  job  of  housinti:  rural  America  has  not  been 
accomplished.  I  shall  present  some  of  the  reasons  for  vour  con- 
sideration: 

(a)  Lack  of  construction  pianciiuj. — llural  banks  and  financial 
institutions  are.  for  the  most  part,  too  small  to  handle  the  amount  of 
construction  fiiuincin«i:  a  birilder  needs  to  obtain  a  production- volume 
consistent  with  fiirnishin'i:  a  moderately  priced  home  at  a  reasonable 
profit.  We  feel  there  are  two  possible  solutions,  A  national  bank  in  a 
rural  area  should  be  relieved  of  its  lepd  loan  limit  to  an  individual 
firm  for  the  purpose  of  shoi't-terin  construction  financing.  The  Farmers  * 
Home  Admini.stration  .should  be  authorized  to  insure  such  construc- 
tion loans  in  a  nianner  similar  to  the  Federal  Ilousin^r  Aihuinistration, 

(b)  Standardization  of  the  minimum  property  standards.— The 
minimum  property  standards  re(|uirements  of  the  Federal  Housing' 
Adnnmstration,  Veterans'  A*ninistration.  and  Farmers  Home  Ad-  ' 
ministration  should  be  standardized  to  allow  a  builder  to  automate  or 
mass  produc(>  housing  more  efficiently. 

(c>  Standardization'  of  huildin</ codes.— U  an  automobile  nmnu- 
facturer  was  required  to  make  the  myriad  of  chancres  required  by  many  * 
small  communities  of  homebuildcrs  the  basic  price  of  an  automobile, 
would  increase  by  at  least  i)00  pei'cent.  A  professionally  established 
buddinp:  code,  such  as  the  Southern  Standard  l^nildin^r  Code,  should 
Ik'  adapted  by  the  situiH  communities  to  end  the  patchwork  require- 
inents  presently  jn  force,  This  would  reduce  buildin^r  costs  and  prices 
significantly  by  allowin^r  component  and  modular  manufacturers  to 
operate  profitably. 

(d)  Orerlapjnng  of  a/7^^?r?V.v.— (Consideration  should  be  given  to 
censing  the  overlapping  functions  of  Iiri)  and  FIIA  in  the  rural 
areas.  FIL\  is  uniquely  suited  to  liandling  rural  housin^and  should 
receive  additional  funding.  HUD  is  hotter  suited  to  the  handliufr  of 
urban  housing  problems.  ^ 

{^)  C ommon.  inspections  and  apprai.sals — If      are  to  continue  hav- 
ing inore  than  one  Federal  agency  involved 'in  rijral  housing,  there  ' 
should  be  a  common  system  of  inspections  and  appraisals.  This  would 
allow  a  homebuilder  to  produce  housing  and  then  finance  it  through 
whatever  program  applied  to  the  particular  buyer.  ^ 
'  (f)  '^Vffter  and  scavfr/r.—Xu  ever-present  i)robIem  of  rural  home- 
building  is  ack^quate  water  supply  and  sewage  treatment  facilities.  For 
fiscal  year  1071,  Congress  appropriated  $100  million  for  water  and.sew- 
age  grants.  The  administration  only  chose  to  fund  $40  million.  TJrban 
America  has  cau.sed  ecological  catastrophe  with  its  lack  of  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  AVe  should  not  repeat  this  Jiii.stake  in  the  rural 
areas,      safe,  sanitary  supply  of  water  is  necessarv  to  rural  home-*"^ 
building  also.  *  * 

(g)  Substandard  housing. — In  Alabama,  there  are  some  l,(m,G4t2 
occupied  homes  according  to  the  1070  census.  Of  these,  188,100  are 
lacking  in  the  basic  amenity  of  ])luml)ing.  Such  housing  should  not 
exist  in  a  country  as  rich  in  resources  as  is  oui*s. 
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(h)  ^"^^^pphj  of  mortgage  financing. — Many  mortgage  companies  arc 
u!uil)l(»  or  unwilling  to  Hnaiice  rural  housing.  Most  rural  savings  and 
loans  asscx  iations  are  too  small  to  handle  the  volume  of  loans  needed. 
This  necessitates  an  ageiu\v  suoh  as  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion. Consideration  slu)uld  be  given  to  inrreasiug  its  appropriation 
for  such  moneys.  Vov  the  most  pa  i  t,  money  so  appropriated  is  on  a 
''loaned"  basis  aiul  is  an  investment  of  tax  moneys  rather  than  an  out- 
and-out  expense. 

(i)  /n.s}/}ficUnt  per'sonnel  for  the  Fa.rniers  Home  Administration. — 
The  I*^i!  iners  Home  Administration  has  had  a  housing  program  since 

In  the  past  ')  years,  tliis  department  has  handle<l  nu^re  lionie 
loans  than  it  did  for  tlu»  [)receding  li)  years.  Yet  this  enviable  record 
has  been  attained  witliout  .materially  increasing  tlie  housing  jKMSonnel 
of  the  department.  Tliis  snbconunittee  and  its  parent  committee  could 
alh'viate  tiie  i)ers()niu'l  pioblem  and  increas'*  homebuilding  in  the 
ru!'ai  areas  by  increasing  the  personnel  appropriation  fo!"  FmHA. 

(  j)  Af/ef/i/atf  madx  mul  ntreetn, — Tlie  cost  of  rural  housing  could 
Im'  ie(lu<'e(l  and  tlie  (juality  of  rural  liousing  enhanced  by  better  sub- 
lin  isions  streets  witiiin  rural  subdivisions.  A  person  deser\'es  a  pa\'ed 
road  to  his  ow  n  pi'opertv  line.  The  Department  of  Public  Roads  eur- 
rciUiy  has  grant  money  available  to  States  foi'  secondary  or  ''farm  to 
niai"kct*'  roads.  Making  suck  money  available  for  roads  within  rural 
^ui>di \  isioii^  would  tend  to  reduce  piu'-lot  costs.  Such  roads,  of  course, 
wouhl  ha\t'  to  be  de(li<'ate(l  by  the  developer  to  the  State  or  county 
upon  strirting  t'onstiMU'tion. 

(k)  (rni}iiKif  (Jixjio^aJ.  More  people  would  be  amenable  to  living 
m  rural  anas  if  adeciuate  garbage  collections  were  available.  A  po.ssl- 
^>k'  solution  would  be  low-interi^st  loans  by  tlu'  Farnuu's  Home  Ad- 
inmisti'at ion  or  Snndl  Business  .Vdnnnistratioji  for  such  [)urposes, 
whh'h  would  also  tend  to  <'i'eale  additional  jobs  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  I  )  I n  v/  rndit  /o'/n^^.  Curi'cutly  interest  civdit  loans,  a  FmllA 
fo!ui  of  >ubsidy  roughly  etjuivalent  to  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
li:itioM'>  -iM'tion  iJik->  program.  stopped  at  the  .*)()()  lev(d  in  Ala- 
bama. This  should  be  increased  to  include  some  furniture  and  appli- 
antr>.  >mrr  low-inconii  rural  families  rarely  can  ade(pnitely  furnish 
their  liome  aftci-  nurcha>ing  it.  Moiv  credit  sales  of  such  items  oidy 
|tushe>  tlie  family  into  debt  and  jcopard'//.es  tlu-  repayment  of  the 
honking  loan. 

Mr.  (Iciirmaii  and  membei's  of  the  subcommittee,  the  foregoing 
\i  ■111'-  are  nn'relv  snmc  of  tlu»  major  det(*rrents  to  pro\dding  for  rural 
Amein-a. 

^Vi^  arc  submitting  for  your  view  a  set  of  pi(^tures  showing  sub- 
standard I'ural  housing,  along  wUh  tlu»  nu)dern  housing  pi'ovidcd  foi* 
the  same  familv.  W'c  ai'c  also  submitting  pictures  of  three  rural  sub- 
divisions lecrntly  compI(>ted.  Our  pui'pose  in  doing  so  is  to  show  you 
grapbicallv  what  honiebui Uh-i's,  working  wiMiin  a  five  enterprise 
framcwoi-k  coupled  with  an  excellent  rural  housing  program  admiji- 
istercd  bv  tlir  FmHA.  can  prod\icc.  Aft^'r-  vi(>wing  these  pictures.  I'm 
sure  you  will  aL^'cc  that  the  job  of  housing  rural  America  can  be 
accomplished. 

As  was  mentioiu'd  earlier,  housing  is  a  prime  part  of  rural  de- 
velopment. 'I'herc  are  many  other  areas  in  winch  assistance  is  needed 
also. 
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When  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
created,  the  urban  areas  experienced  phenomenal  growth.  This  same 
principle  could  be  applied  to  developing  rural  areas.  A  Department  of 
Rural  Housing  and  Development  could  be  created  to  address  itself  to 
these  same  problems  from  the  rural  standpoint. 

Creation  of  this  Department  could  hvmg  together  the  manpower  and 
financial  power  to  deal  directly  and  eflfectively  with  all  the  problems 
faced  by  rural  areas.  Urban  renewal  programs  have  revitalized  many 
of  our  cities.  Rural  renewal  programs  under  such  an  agency  could 
accomplish  many  of  the  same  goals  for  those  living  in  the  rural  areas. 

While  some  publicly  owned  housing  will  always  be  necessary  for 
those  citizens  of  extremely  low  income,  public  housing  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  rural  housing. 

In  passing  the  Office  of  Education's  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  the  Senate  aproved  $60  milions  for  payments  to  school 
districts  for  children  who  reside  in  public  housing.  These  payments 
were  designed  to  compensate  such  school  districts  for  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  public  housing  projects.  In  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  no  such  funds  were  approved.  On  June  28,  the  Senate- 
House  conference  committee  omitted  this  public  housing  impact  money 
from  the  final  version  of  the  legislation. 

Had  this  $60  million  been  used  in  a  rural  section  235  program  re- 
sulting in  homeownership  for  its  participants,  public  housing  impact 
funds  would  have  been  unnecessary.  These  homes  would  be  on  the 
tax  rolls,  paying  their  share  of  the  tax  load  and  thus  reducing  Federal 
spending. 

In  general,  tlio  homebuilding  industry  of  Alabama  is  deeply  and 
sincerely  interested  in  providing  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  all 
vMtizens — urban  or  rural.  Because  we  live  in  u  StatV  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  excellent  farmland  and  superior  natural  resources,  we 
are  eve;:  more  concerned  about  rural  development. 

Our  association  is  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  safe,  sanitary  hous- 
ing should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  American  faniilv.  Bv  inaking 
l)ossible  this  goal,  the  Federal  Governnient,  working  hand  in  liand  with 
private  enterprise,  can  have  u  far-reaching  impact  on  our  society.  A 
unvA  who  owns  his  home  gains  those  most  precious -assets— pride*  and 
hope.  A  homeowner  is  a  taxpayer  and  becomes  interested  in  the  uses 
to  which  his  tax  dollar's  are  put.  He  wants  polic  protection,  good 
schools,  and  medical  facilities,  ^[ore  importantly,  he  develops  an  inter- 
est in  his  local.  State  and  national  governments  and  registers  to  vote. 

Ownership  of  a  home  is  a  basic  American  right.  The  mistakes  of  the 
urban  areas  which  created  ghettos  and  substandard  tenementi^  helped 
to  create  some  of  the  frustrations  which  terminated  in  riots  and  vast 
areas  of  cities  being  burned.  Substandard  housing  in  rural  areas  can 
do  the  same. 

Our  industry  hopes  this  subeonmiittee  will  he  able  to  ])ropose  legis- 
lation and  amend  present  regulations  to  assist  in  the  dev?iopment  of 
rural  America. 

We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  creating  decent  housing  for  rural 
Americans. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Our  next  witness  is.  I  believe.  (V)nrad  Fowler, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
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We  have  tlie  Honorable  Conrad  Fowler,  judge  of  probate,  Shelby 
County,  and  Judge  Winston  Stewai-t,  executive  director  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  County  Commissioners.  I  want  to  welcome  our  county  com- 
missioners. It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  have  you.  Would  you  like  to  pro- 
ceed, Judge? 

STATEMENT  OF  CONRAD  M.  FOWLER,  JUDGE  OF  PROBATE,  SHELBY 
COUNTY,  COLUMBIANA,  ALA,,  AND  WINSTON  STEWART,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
ALABAMA,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Judge  Fowler.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  a  corrected  copy  of  the  statement  tliat  we  Imve  filed  with  you, 
sir.  We  ask  that  it  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  record. 
Senator  Hi  ^iphrky.  Indeed  it  will  be. 

Judge  Fowler.  We  welcome  you.  We  know  over  tlio  past,  many  of 
the  things  that  have  happened  on  the  national  level  affecting  county 
government  that  have  been  good  and  constructive  and  have  been  done 
as  a  consequence  of  your  interests.  We  thank  you  for  the  role  you  have 
played. 

Senator  Hi  mpiirey.  Thank  you. 

Judge  FowLEU.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Senator  Allen  back  to 
Alabama  and  to  extend  best  wislies  for  good  liealth  and  longevity  dur- 
ing his  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate?^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  county  government  have  a  particular  role  as 
we  move  from  a  nation  of  208  to  300  million  people.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  increase  delivery  of  local  services  to  local  people.  The  more 
people  we  have,  the  more  services  we  must  deliver. 

We  do  approve,  the  work  of  this  committee  in  looking  to  a  national 
growth  policy  and  in  looking  to  a  rural  development  program.  The 
extent  or  the  problems  tliat  we  anticipate  are  sucli  as  to  dv  arf  those 
presently  before  us.  Solutions  will  only  be  found  as  we  work  together. 

In  the  1960's  we  saw  the  grants-in-aid  programs  increase  from  about 

J 4  in  number  to  about  456,  We  saw  funds  increase  from  about  $6  bil- 
ion  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $27  billion.  Much  good  work 
iras  done.  We  acknowledged  it.  We  on  the  local  level,  dealing  day  by 
day  with  local  problems,  know  we  have  inadequate  load  resources  for 
our  tasks.  But  we  suggest,  sir,  that  an  injection  of  more  local  discre- 
tion and  more  local  responsibility  may  serve  to  lessen  the  abrasiveness 
of  some  of  the  intergovernmental  relations  experiences  we  had  in  the 
1960's. 

May  I  mention  a^ew  matters  that  relate  to  my  experience  in  ray 
home  county,  a  ruraf  county,  of  38,000.  We  experienced  an  18-percent 
growth  in  the  1960's,  5  percent  in  the  1950's.  We  will  have  a  35-percent 
growth  rate  in  the  1970's. 

Senator  Humphrey.  What  is  the  biggest  town  you  have  ? 

Judge  Fowler.  The  biggest  town  is  3,600  people,  Montevallo.  There 
are  10  municipalities  in  the  county.  We  are  immediately  south  of  the 
metropolitan  area,  Jefferson  County.  People  are  coming  to  us  from 
this  area  particularly.  We  must  have  an  industrial  base  to  provide  the 
revenue  so  that  we  can  provide  the  services  for  the  people  who  will 
come.  We  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  provide  sewage  and  water 
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programs  in  rapid  growth  areas.  The  Farmers  Home  Administr^ion 
has  been  a  great  program  for  us.  We  commend  them  for  what  they 
have  made  available  to  us.  But  we  suggest  to  this  committer  fhat  they 
are  underfunded.  They  have  given  us  the  best  programs  a  a*  ble  but 
they  have  been  mmimum-type  programs  inadequate  for  growth  that 
is  before  us. 

Systems  have  been  installed  that  do  nX)t  lend  themselves  well  to  ex- 
pansion, or  to,  joining  with  other  systems  to  achieve  a  countywide 
utility.  With  adequate  funds  FHA  has  the  ability  to  help  do  a  com- 
prehensive job  that  will  not  have  to  be  redone  10  or  15  years  later. 

We  suggest  that  local  government  is  going  to  liave  to  receive  diy-ectly 
a  share  of  the  tax  on  income. 

We^o  ^pport  the  general  revenue  sharing  concept  presently  before 
Congress.  We  look  upon  general  revenue  sharing  as  a  nonpartisan 
matter.^NACO  has  worked  for  5  years  with  other  members  of  the  big 
SIX  representing  State  and  local  governments.  If  we  continue  to  depend 
on  property  and  consumer  taxes  for  funding  local  services  we  will  lag 
further  and  further  behind. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  suggest  as  a  priority  for  the  rural 
development  program  the  development  of  our  waterways.  We  in  Ala- 
bama have  observed  that  wherever  natural  waterways  have  been  de- 
veloped the  economy  lias  expanded.  New  industry,  now  payroll  jobs, 
increased  tax  receipts  have,  without  exception,  followed.  We  have 
mterest  in  two  important  undeveloped  riverways :  The  Coosa-Alabama 
River  system  and  the  Tennessee-Tombogbeo  system.  My  county  is  on 
the  Coosa  River.  The  Coosa-Alabama  system  extends  from  Mobile  to 
Rome,  Ga.,  passing  through  about  23  counties,  most  of  them  rural. 
Many  of  these  counties  lost  population  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

The  development  of  these  rivers  will  do  more  than  any  other  single 
factor  to  help  achieve  a  broad,  quick  expansion  of  our  economy. 

VVe  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  reflect  upon  the  grant,  programs 
of  tlio  1960\  that  Federal  employees  already  on  the  local  scene  should 
be  more  fully  utilized  for  any  new  proerrams.  They  know  our  counties, 
our  people,, our  problems.  Creation  of  new  agencies  with  new  people 
should  be  avoided. 

StMiator  Humphrey.  Absolutely. 

Judge  Fowler.  And  not  proliferate,  so  to  speak,  the  agencies. 
Revision  and  consolidation  of  existing  programs  could  be  important 
in  framing  a  new  rural  development  program. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Do  vou  have  multicounty  planning  here^? 

Judge  Fowler.  Yes,  we  do. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  have  State  legislation  that  authorizes 
this? 

_  Judge  Fowler.  Yes;  eight  regions  in  Alabama.  My  county  in  the 
Birmingham  region,  six  counties  in  all.  and  the  region  is  doing  a  great 
job.  lx)cal  planning  must  be  encouraged.  We  must  insist  that  we  on  the 
local  level  have  adequate  planning  programs.  General  Motors  and 
I^ord  must  plan  for  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  10  or  15  years 
into  the  future.  The  same  is  true  of  local  government.  Our  business 
is  to  deliver  local  services.  It  is  reasonable  that  we  will  plan  for  the 
delivery  of  these  services  10  to  20  years  in  advance. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  hope  you  will  take  a  good  look  at  the  pro- 
posal that  some  of  us  presented  the  other  day  on  financing  because 
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it  ties  in— this  rural  development  bank  proposal  ties  into  your  multi- 
county  planning.  In  other  words,  the  loans  are  conditioned  on  the 
relation^hii)  of  the  projects  to  the  overall  multicounty  planning 
agency  and  its  progra  m. 

We  welcome  vr>ur  very  careful  examination  of  it.  We  don't  need 
to  go  into  lis  detail  here  but  we  need  your  good  answers.  You  are 
out'there  in  the  field.  You  are  right  on  the  job.  I  think  county  govern- 
ment is  coming  in  not  only  to  its  own  but  really  coming  into  the  fore- 
front of  what  we  call  governmental  structured  services. 

Judge  Fowler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lool^  forward  to  see- 
ing that.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  National  Service  to  Regional 
Council  and  I  know  some  of  the  work  they  are  d^ing.  We  in  local 
government  have  got  to  look  beyond  our  own  county  line,  our  own 
city  boundary.  We  have  to  work  together  on  pr^lems  that  exceed 
our  own  boundaries. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  may  see  you  in  Milwaukee. 

Judge  Fowler.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  HrMPHREY.  Do  you  have  anything?  1 

Judge  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  one  word. 
I  am  in  iny  36th  year  in  county  government.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
know  that^^people  of  your  stature  are  taking  a  look  at  rural  America. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Hfmpiirey.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  We 
are  very' grateful  to  you.  We  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  share  any 
thoughts  you  have  on  things  that  you  are  doing  in  Alabama  because 
you  are  doing  things  here  and  we  would  like  to  get  letters  from  you, 
get  communications. 

Gentlemen?  , 

Senator  Talmadoe.  Only  one  comment,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Judge  Fowler  and  Judcre  Stewart,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on 
your  testimony  and  your  interest.  I  have  found  that  the  county  com- 
missioners generally  not  only  in  my  own  State  but  nationwide  are 
very  much  interested  in  this  idea  we  are  trying  to  develop  and  in- 
augurate. The  County  Commissioners  Convention  in  my  own  State 
met  a  few  months  ago.  They  asked  Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator 
Dole  and  me  to  spend  a  half  a  day  talking  about  this  program.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  and  I  did.  Unfortunatelv,  Senator  Dole  had  other 
commitments  and  he  couldn't  go,  but  as  Senator  Humphrey  said,  we 
welcome  your  counsel  and  advice  in  development  of  this  prograni. 

Judge  Fowler.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  derelict,  if  I  did  not  say 
a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  They 
do  u  great  work  in  our  countries.  As  an  illustration,  our  home  demon- 
stration lady  is  right  now  giving  instruction  in  food  preparation  and 
home  management  to  a  dozen  ladies  who  will  go  from  home  to  home 
and  work  with  the  f)eople  using  the  facilities  available.  The  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  is  our  partner  on  the  county  level. 

Senator  Ht-mpfirey.  Do  vou  have  any  State  programs  that  work 
with  your  county  efforts?  I  mean,  are  there  any  State  grants-in-aid 
programs  outside  of  the  educational  field,  let's  say,  that  work  with 
you  ? 

Judge  Fowler.  Yes,  sir,  highway  programs,  county  health  services; 
the  county  library  program,  and  others. 

Senator  HrMPiiREY.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
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(The  prepared  statement  of  Judge  Fowler  and  Judge  Stewart  fol- 
lows:) 

Judge  Fowler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
Judge  Stewart  and  I  have  the  honor  to  sDeak  for  the  67  county  govern-' 
ing  bodies  of  Alabama.  We  are  pleased  by  the  invitation  to  appear 
before  this  important  Subcommittee  on  Kural  Development.  That 
vour  quest  for  information  in  this  critical  area  of  national  concern 
brings  you  to  Alabama  means  much  to  us.  It  isn't  often  that  our  capitol 
IS  visited  by  nonresident  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Our  welcome  to 
you  IS  even  more  warm  if  we  may  assume  your  presence  as  indicative 
to  some  extent  of  a  bipartisian  "Southern  strategy." 

For  our  membership  we  express  appreciation  to  Senator  James  B, 
Allen.  His  return  to  the  State  Capitol  in  which  he  gave  many  years  of 
useful  service  to  the  people  of  Alabama  afford  us  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  his  performance  of  even  greater  service  in  the  IT.S.  Senate, 
benator  Allen,  we  think  you  are  doing  a  great  work  for  Alabama  and 

Xtc^^I?^'         eood  health  and  longivity  attend  your  career 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY 

Mr  Chairman,  as  our  beloved  Nation  experiences  unprecedented 
population  growth,  208  million  to  300  million,  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
turv,  we  in  government,  local.  State,  and  National,  will  be  confronted 
with  tasks  that  dwarf  anything  presently  before  me.  Our  Nation  needs 
the  wisdom  of  its  most  experienced  and  learned  men  to  define  goals, 
lay  plans,  provide  policies  and  give  leadership. 

Manv  of  us  in  local  government  recognize  the  responsibility  of  na- 
tionalleaders  in  problems  that  transcend  State  boundaries.  Yet  at  the 
same  tune  we  would  wish  for  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  to  deal 
with  local  situations.  State  and  local  officials  in  a  huddle  with  Federal 
oflicials  must  do  a  part  of  the  quarterbacjking.  They  must  be  given 
more  discretion  and  more  responsibility  in  the  execution  of  the  plays. 

The  unprecedented  growth  in  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the  1960's— 
44  to  some  450  and  $6  billion  to  some  $27  billion— often  created  abbra- 
sive  situations  in  intergovernmental  relationships.  That  newly  created 
agencies  expanded  from  a  national  office  to  regionwl  offices  to  are^s  or 
btate  offices  stirved  to  indicate  recognition  that  successful  programs 
had  to  be  implemented  on  the  State  and  local  level. 

We  believe  that  a  determination  of  national  growth  policy  goals  is 
necessary— yet  we  would  be  reluctant  to  see  a  further  expansion  of 
agencies  with  additional  personnel,  proliferated  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Perhaps  the  Appalachian  regional  program,  where  the  initia- 
tive comes  from  State  and  local  government  without  an  extensive  ad- 
ministrative organization,  would  be  worthy  of  study. 

A  NATIONAL  RtlRAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  18  NtlEDED 

We  would  support  the  creation  of  a  national  rural  development 
program  ^ased  upon  a  definition  of  goals,  the  attainment  of  which 
will  insure  that  we  will  more  successfully  avoid  problefns  of  our  own 
creation  This  must  be  done^by  Federal  policymakers  working  with 
btate  and  local  officials  as  you  are  doing  here  today.  This  combination 
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has  worked  with  considerable  success  down  through  the  years.  Exam- 
ple: Federal  farm  programs  have  provided  this  Nation  an  agricul- 
tural system  that  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  ability  of  those  en- 
gaged m  agriculture  to  provide  this  Nation  with  food  and  fiber  in 
abundance  is  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
the  agricultural  colleges,  the  farm  credit  programs,  and  many  more 
such  agencies. 

Yet  this  very  success  has  created  problems  for  which  we  must  find 
answers.  Increased  farm  production  with  fewer  acres  and  fewer  work- 
ers has  been  achieved.  Unemployed  workers  have  departed  the  farm 
and  become  a  part  of  the  urban  crisis.  The  economic  motivations  that 
have  spurred  this  migration  must  be  reversed. 

This  problem  affects  the  entire  Nation.  The  National  Government 
must  devise  policies  and  give  leadership.  Svate  and  local  governments 
must  be  partners  in  the  decisions,  for,  in  thv^  end,  State  and  local  of- 
ficials will  be  the  ones  to  imolement  the  policies. 

We  must  not  permit  fulfillment  of  projections  that  indicate  the  bulk 
of  the  population  will  be  concentrated  upon  only  2  percent  of  the  land 
by  the  end  of  the  centuiy.  If  we  fail  to  avoid  this  prediction  problems 
of  great  magnitude  will  confront  our  grandchildren  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

A  OOAIi — POPULATION  ANP  INDUSTRIAL  BALANCE — RURAL  AND  URBAN 

Judge  Stewart  arid  I  are  from  rural  counties  that  are  now  confronted 
with  population  and  industrial  imbalance  problems.  Judge  Stewart  is 
a  former  probate  judge  and  county  eoveming  body  chairman  of  Coosa 
County.  I  am  probate  judge  and  cnairman  of  the  county  governing 
body  of  Shelby  County. 

Snelby  County  is  located  in  the  geographical  center  of  Alabama, 
immediately  south  of  Jefferson  County,  the  State's  major  population 
center.  Shelby '  County  experienced  a  5-percent  growth  rate  in  the 
1950's  and  18-percent  growth  rate  in  the  1960's.  We  will  attain  a  35- 

Eercent  rate  of  increase  in  the  1970's.  It  is  essential  that  Shelby  County 
ave  a  continuing  industrial  growth  so  that  the  tax  base  will  be  ade- 
quate to  finance  the  services  needed  by  an  expanding  population.  We 
need  financial  assistailce  to  provide  water  and  sewage  installations 
to  serve  the  homes  of  the  newcomers  who  willl  provide  manpower  for 
new  industrial  plants. 

Coosa  County  is  located  soutlteast  of  Jefferson  County  and  north- 
east of  Montgomery  County.  It  is  two  counties  removed  from  each  of 
these  urban  centers.  Coosa  County  has  lost  population,  in  each  of  the 
last  two  decades.  New  industrial  jobs  are  a  must  if  the  decline  in 
population  is  to  be  checked. 

I>espite  the  differences  between  these  two  counties,  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  each  would  be  similar.  Neither  has  adequate  funds  for 
water  and  sewer  installation  programs  yet  these  facilities  coupled  with 
adequate  home  loan  programs  must  be  made  available  if  there  is  to  be 
an  active  home  const  met  ion  program  in  either  county.  Industry  cannot 
be  attracted  unless  adequate  trained  or  trainable  man  and  woman  power 
is  available.  The  workers  will  not  be  available  unless  there  are  places 
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for  them  to  live,  Adequate  health,  educational,  and  recreational  pro- 
grams are  a  part  of  the  sol  ut ion , 

The  development  of  rural  growth  centers  will  tend  to  decrease  migra- 
tion to  the  urban  areas,  serve  to  attract  the  unemployed  from  the  uHban 
areas,  and  move  the  Nation  in  the  direction  of  a  rural-urban  balance. 

REVISING  AND  COORDINATING  EXISTING  PROGRAMS  MAY  SXTFFICE 

The  considerations  we  suggest  have  been  and  are  the  aims  of  a 
number  of  worthy  programs  that  have  achieved  a  measure  of  success 
for  years.  A  national  rural  development  program  may  indeed  be  based 
upon  a  consolidation  and  revision  of  existing  programs  with  a  higher 
degree  of  coordination  rather  than  upon  new  programs  to  be  added 
to  those  already  underway. 

May  I  suggest,  as  an  example,  a  rural  development  program  that  has 
been  of  ^rreut  benefit  in  Shelby  (\)uiity  and  in  Alabama— which— if 
strengthened  would  be  manifold  more  beneficial  to  our  people  over 
the  long  pulL 

For  years  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have 
offered  great  hope  for  rural  development.  Yet  FHA  programs,  whem 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  long-range  community  development, 
have  been  grossly  underfunded.  As  an  example,  several  of  the  com- 
munities in  Shelby  County  have  FHA  financed  water  systems;  loans 
and  grants.  These  installations,  the  best  that  were  available  under  the 
programs,  were  minimum  type  installations.  Funds  were  hot  available 
for  installation  of  systems  that  could  be  readily  expanded ;  or  that  could 
Ih^  tied  witli  other  sys  ems  as  part  of  a  ceiuiitywide  utility.  Tltimptelv 
we  will  need  a  county  wide  water  system  and  the  existence  and  obliga- 
tions of  these  water  authorities  will  pose  problems.  The  FHA  people 
have  been  extremely  helpful  They  liave  the  capability  qf  doing  a 
l)etter  job  if  adequate  funds  aro  available. 

NEW  APPROACHES  TO  FINANCING 

In  connection  with  the  idea  of  adapting  existing  programs  to  a 
new  national  growth  policy  we  believe  that  in  some  way,  whether  by 
revenue^  sharing,  tax  credits,  substantial  increases  in'  block  grants,  or 
whatever;  some  method  must  be  found  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  tax  revenues  that  are  based 
upon  income.  Our  continuing  dependence  upon  property  taxes  and 
consumer  taxes  insures  that  our  abilitv  to  deliver  services  on  the  local 
level  will  lag  far  behind  the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Local  governments  need  to  be  relieved  of  the  nocessitv  of  providing: 
large  sums  in  a  matching  arrangement  to  get  Federal  funds  for  local 
projects.  Local  officials  need  to  have  their  discretions  on  local  needs 
untied  from  the  categorical  grant  vehicle.  Local  officials,  elected  by 
the  people,  constantly  in* the  view  of  the  local  media,  and  audited  by 
public  examiners,  should  be  freed  from  the  detailed  Federal  scrutiny 
that  now  occurs  to  insure  that  they  do  indeed  comply  with  the  man- 
dates of  Congress  in  the  utilization  of  funds  from  the  Federal  level 
for  local  purposes.  Such  detailed  Federal  scrutiny  occasions  delay, 
General'revenue  sharing  with  no  strings  attached  has  a  particular  ap- 
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peal  to  us  for  many  reasons,  particularly  for  this  reason.  We  do  not 
mind  the  scrutiny  but  we  do  object  to  long  delays  that  impose  un- 
necessary cost  upon  oi^r  programs. 


Programs  formulated  bv  Congress  should  continue  to  provide  in- 
centive to  State  and  local  government  to  engage  in  comprehensive 
planning  local,, regional,  ana  statewide  for  the  delivery  of  local  serv- 
ices. The  delivery  of  local  services  is  our  stock  in  traae.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  plan  ahead  to  determine  the  need  for  governmental  serv- 
ices 10  and  20  years  into  the  future  as  it  is  for  General  Motors  and 
Ford  to  anncipate  the  motor  vehicle  needs  of  America  10  and  20  years 
hence.  Be^onal  planning,  to  insure  that  various  municipal  and  county 
officials  meet  together  U>  seek  more  efficient  ways  of  accomplishing 
common  goals,  must  be  supported. 

We  sense  that  a  reappraisal  of  federalism  is  underway,  as  Congress 
evaluates  old  programs  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  today,  makes  exter- 
mination that  some  shall  be  retained,  some  discontinued  or  consoli- 
dated, and  questions  the  advisability  of  new  programs,  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  an  effort  be  made  to  avoid  the  creation  of  new  agencies. 
We  in  county  government  know  that  good  and  capable  Federal 
employees  are  manning  the  Federal  offices  in  our  counties.  They  know 
our  people,  our  counties,  and  our  prt  blems.  The  upgrading  of  an  ex- 
isting stafl  will,  in  our  judgment,  often  be  much  better  than  the 
opening  of  yet  another  Federal  office  on  the  local  level. 


The  Federal  Government  should  support  to  the  fullest  the  deyel- 
.9pment  of  our  natral  waterways.  Economic  growth,  job  opportunities, 
expanding  tax  receipts,  have  followed  the  completion  oi  each  and 
every  developed  waterway  in  the  Nation.  We  in  Alabama  are  parti-, 
cularly  aware  of  this.  Two  of  the  Nation's  great  uncompleted  water- 
way projects  are  in  Alabt^a,  the  Coosa- Alabama  River  system  and 
the  Tennessee-Tom  Bigbee'Sanal. 

For  years  we  have  sought  the  full  development  of  the  Coosa- Ala- 
bama River  system.  It  extends  from  Rome,  Ga.,  diagonally  across  the 
entire  length  of  Alabama — through  26  counties,  23  of  them  rural — to 
empty  into  the  Mobile  Bay  and.Gulf  of  Mexico.  Much  has  been  done. 
The  waterway  will  be  navigable  to  Montgomery  in  September  1971. 
But  the  development  of  the  system  north  of  Montgome?7  appears  to 
be  a  slow  go.  •  j- 

After  years  of  dreams  and  hopes  authority  to  begin  construction  of 
the  Tennessee-Tom  Bigbee  Canal  has  been  granted.  We  hope  nothing 
will  obstruct  ^he  orderly  pro^rress  of  this  project.  Yet  the  opposition  is 
active  and  determined.  A  national  rural  development  program  should 
affirm  that  the  completion  of  the  development  of  our  natural  water- 
ways is  of  the  highest  priority.  Completion  of  these  waterways  for 
navigation  would  do  more  for  the  economic  growth  of  Alabama  than 
any  other  single  factor. 

We  in  county  government  have  a  particular  appreciation  for  the 
continuing  interest  of  the  chairman  in  the  role  of  county  government. 
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You  have  responded  to  the  frequent  invitations  from  NACO.  We  know 
that  much  of  the  success  that  counties  have  attained  on  the  national 
scene  over  the  past  two  decades  has  occurred  because  of  your  interest 
and  support.  We  wish  to  report  to  you  that  county  government  is  on 
the  move  in  Alabama.  County  leaders  throughout  the  State  seek  to 
improve  their  governmental  structure  and  their  delivery  of  service. 
It  IS  our  policy  to  seek  to  work  in  harmony  with  municipal,  State,  and 
Federal  officials  on  all  fronts. 

Thank  j;ou  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of  your  subcommittee 
for  your  visit  to  Alabama. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  E.  V.  Smith,  dean  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  System,  Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala. ;  and  I  also  believe 
we  have  Dr.  Truman  Pierce,  dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Auburn 
University. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR>  E.  V.  SMITH,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICTJITTTRE 
AND  DISECTOB,  AaRICDLTTJSAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  AU- 
BURN UNIVERSITY,  AUBURN,  ALA. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Might  I  ask  if  either  one  of  you  ever  knew 
Dr.  Harry  Humphrey  who  was  once  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  he  was  the  man  who  used  to  go  around  to  all  these  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  ?  He  was  my  uncle.  I  just  wanted  to — when 
I  was  a  Dov  I  used  to  run  around  going  to  these  experiment  stations 
of  my  uncle  and  he  was  in  charge  of  all  of  them.  He  was  the  chief 
plant  pathologist  for  a  while.  ' 

Dr.  SMrrH.  I  knew  him  by  name  but  he  antedates  me. 

Senator  Humphret.  Well,  I  think  that  is  right.  I  don't  know  but 
that  maybe  you  might  have  run  into  him.  That  is  how  I  got  involved 
in  this  agricultural  stuff,  you  see. 

All  right,  let's  go. 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr,  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  for  saving 
time  I  have  filed — you  have  in  this  folder  a  copy  of  my  prepared 
statement. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  we  liave-^  

Dr.  Smith.  So,  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief  and  not  go  thi^ugh  it 
in  detail. 

I  bei^n  my  prepared  statement  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture IS  the  base  of  our  total  economy  as  well  as  our  rural  economy, 
but  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  fact  that  agriculture  cannot  as  vet 
utilize  all  of  our  vast  natural  resources  and  our  human  resources  fi'Vly. 
Therefore  I  note  that  this  effort  at  rural  development  is  an  impor- 
tant added  influence. 

Even  though  I  would  not  admit  to  having  known  your  uncle  over 
these  past  many  years,  I  have  been  involved  in  rural  development 
since  the  term  was  actually  coined  in  the  1960's,  and  I  have  therefore 
attempted  in  my  statement  to  be  somewhat  historical  in  viewing  the 
efforts  of  the  1960's  and  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  1960's  and 
some  of  the  improvements  that  I  can  see. 

I  noted  that  apparently  in  the  1960's  one  of  the  objectives  perhaps 
of  rural  development  was  to  recognize  the  fact  that  these  resources 
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were  not  adequate  to  take  care  of  all  the  people  we  had  on  the  land, 
and^  so  there  was  a  movement  away  from  the  land  and  I  noted  that 
during  this  fitM  decade  in  which  we  had  a  formal  rural  development 
proffram  that  45  of  our  Staters  67  counties  lost  population,  that  all 
of  me  counties  that  lost  population  were  rural  counties,  that  our 
loss  in  rural  population  was  14  percent  compared  to  a  population  in- 
crease in  our  urban  centers  of  33  percent 

I  noted  the  fact  that  although  some  of  our  rural  people  migrated  to 
our  own  towns  and  cities,  many  of  them  immigrated  elsewhere  and  I 
did  note  the  problems  that  resulted  from  this  migration  of  the  1950^8 
in  our  rural  counties  and  small  towns  and  communities  and  the  prob- 
lems have  been  referred  to  over  and  oyer  to  the  cities. 

Then  I  noted  the  1960's  in  whieir^e  had  a  better  rural  development 
program,  I  think,  probably  based  on  previous  experience^r'-and  we 
only  had  32  counties  losing  population,  compared  to  45  during  the  pre- 
vious decade.  We  had  on  tne  positive  side  35  counties  gain  in  popu- 
lation. \ 

Our  loss  in  rural  population  during  this  second  period  was  onl^  2.9 
percent  as  comparea  to  14  percent  in  the  earlier  period.  I  have  given 
you  maps  to  illustrate  these  points.  And  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  I 
felt  that  some  of  the  problems  in  the  first  period,  and  problems  that 
have  continued,  have  been  largely  lack  of  a  national  goal  and  a  national 
effort  to  provide  jo)^s  for  these  people  off  the  farms  in  the  rural  areas 
from  which  they  came. 

This  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  number  of  cases  before. 

I  did  recognize  the  fact  that  in  Governor  Wallace's  prepared  state- 
ment that  he  nad  very  succinctly  pointed  to  opportunities  for  strength- 
ening the  agricultural  sector  and  I  anticipate  that  Mr.  Hays  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  will  point  to  some  policy  opportunities. 

So  I  did  then  refer  to  another  segment  of  our  land-based  economy 
that  is  very  important  here  in  the  South,  incidentally  from  the  section 
that  you  come  from,  too.  Senator  Talmadge,  and  this  is  the  Forest 
Service. 

I  noted  the  fact  that  we  recently  had  a  study  made  by  our  Experi- 
mental Station's  forest  economist,  and  we  found  that  about  16  million 
acres  out  of  the  21  million  of  so-called  forest  acres  are  now,  or  76  per- 
cent, in  the  hands  of  private  nonindustrial  landowners,  that  in  this 
class  of  ownership,  about  a  third  of  the  owners  owned  less  than  60 
acres  of  forest  land  and  more  than  three-fourths  owned  less  than  250 
acr^,  that  mostly  these  small  private  landowners  were  50  years  old  or 
more — 71  percent  50  years  ola,  45  percent  60  or  older.  When  we  ques- 
tion these  people  as  to  why  they  don't  do  a  better  job  of  managing  their 
forest,  they  point  to  such  thmgs  as  long-term  investments,  natural 
hazards  and  expected  lower  returns  on  investment. 

Then  I  observed  that  here  was  one  ared  where  perhaps  public  finan- 
cial incentive  would  be  necessary  if  we  were  to  take  this  vast  bulk  of 
our  forest  lands  and  really  make  it  productive.  I  did  note  the  fact  that 
in  the  projection  for  the  South's  "third  forest"  it  is  estimated  that 
about'two  and  a  half  times  as  much  growth  would  be  required  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  than  we  are  currently  producing.  Mo>st  of  this 
increase  would  have  to  come  from  these  small  private  holdings,  and 
this  led  to  a  conclusion  that  some  sort  of  strengthened  public  financial 
incentive  would  be  necessary. 
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I  pointed  very  briefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress  did  make  a  special 
ear-marked  appropriation  for  the  State  experinmnt  stations  to  sup- 
l>ort  research  in  rural  development  and  I  added  as  an  addendum  a  list 
of  new  research  that  has  been  undertaken  by  our  experiment  station 
and  some  of  the  significance  that  I  think  will  be  attached  to  the  sup- 
port the  Congress  gave  us  in  1971. 

Finally,  in  your  packet  I  put  sort  of  a  sample  of  our  experiment 
station  publications  that  bear  directly  on  this  subject  of  rural  devel- 
opment and  it  is  quite  an  array,  but  I  tvill  not  take  your  time  to  discuss 
any  of  this  in  any  detail  because  it  is  either  in  my  statement  or  in  the 
bulletins  that  we  have  submitted  as  examples  of  the  kinds  of  research 
that  are  being  done^to  support  t/his  broad  program.  v 

Senator  Humphrey.  Auburn  is  a  landgrant  college,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  It  is.  In  the  southern  States,  you  may  remem- 
ber, there  are  two  landgrant  colleges,  one  predominantly  white,  the 
other  predominantly  black.  And  Auburn  is  the  landgrant  university 
that  has  research,  extension,  and  resident  instruction. 

Senator  TIitmpiirf.y.  Yes.  I  ^ee. 

Gentlemen  ? 

Senator  Talmadoe.  Mr.  Smith,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your 
statement.  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  the  school  of  agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  Auburn.  I  have  written 
for  and  received  many  of  your  bulletins  from  time  to  time  and  put 
some  of  them  into  application.  Congratulations, 

Dr.  Smith.  We  still  remember  the  time  you  spoke  at  the  Kiwanis 
Club  in  Auburn  and  then  spent  the  afternoon  traveling  around  over 
the  experimental  station  with  us.  We  would  like  to  have  you  back. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Thank  you.  I  would  be  delighted  to  come  back 
again. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Curtis? 

Senator  Curtts.  No,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  they  have 
to  say  but  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  T  do  not  have  any  questions. 
Dr.  Smith.  I  tried  to  be  brief. 
Senator  Curtis.  I  understand. 
Senator  Allen.  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  want  to  just  commend  you  on  noting  the 
difference  on  what  we  just  call  agriculture  and  rural  development.  I 
not  ice  in  your  testimony  

Dr.  Smith.  It  takes  both.  AVe  cannot  do  without  agriculture  but  we 
cannot  do  just  with  agriculture.  AVe  have  too  nuich  laud;  we  have  too 
many  resources ;  we  have  too  many  people. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  your  synthesis  tliere  was  most  helpful 
to  tiie  public  in  its  understanding  of  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
AVe  are  not  just  talking  only  agriculture  hut  talking  about  the  total 
related  surrounding  communities  that  service  agriculture. 

Dr.  Smith.  For  20  years  the  people  in  onr  institution  in  agriculture 
have  thought  this  way.  AVo  take  agriculture  as  the  base  and  attempt 
to  build  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  meml)ers  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Kural  De- 
velopment— I  am  privileged  to  appear  with  a  group  of  distinguished 
Alabamians  who  are  here  to  present  their  ide^is  on  problems  of  and 
opportunities  for  rural  development  in  Alabama,  the  region,  and  the 
Nation. 
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The  1971  executive  budget  included  a  modest  proposed  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  State  experiment  stations  earmarked  for 
rural  development  reasearch.  When  I  discussed  the  proposal  with  the 
Congressman  from  our  local  district,  he  asked,  ''Dean,  isn't  that  what 
you've  been  working  at  all  of  your  professional  life?"  He,  of  course, 
was  equating  rural  dcN-^lopment  with  agriculture,  (lentlemen,  all  of  us 
will  agree  that  agriculture — farms,  ranches,  and  forests — is  the  heart 
or  our  rural  economy  and  basic  to  our  hj^tional  well-being.  Recent  his- 
tory has  indicated,  however,  that  agriculture  alone  cannot  effectively 
utilize  all  of  our  vast  natural  resources  nor  provide  satisfactory  em- 
ployment and  income  for  all  of  our  people  wno  wish  to  or  should  live 
and  work  in  ninil  America. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Alabama's  economy  was  heavily  weighted 
toward  agriculture.  Had  the  term  'Mural  development''  already  been 
phrased,  it  and  agriculture  would  have  l>een  considered  to  be  synony- 
mous. 

Many  of  our  people  left  the  farn^  for  defense  jol)s  during  the  war 
and  large  numbers  of  young  men  went  into  militaiy  service.  Partially 
as  the  result  of  war-minded  demand  for  farm  products  and  partially 
because  of  a  labor  shortage,  two  significant  chain  events  were  initiated. 
One  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  farm  machinery.  The  other 
was  the  rai)id  and  continued  adoption  of  the  I'esults  of  agricultural  re- 
search and  industrial  technology  as  farmei^  sought  to  increase  produc- 
tion. For  varicfus  reasons,  the  demand  for  farm  i)roducts  remained 
relatively  hijrh  for  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

As  demand  and  prices  for  farm  products  subsequently  fell  and  a 
continuing  cost-price  squeeze  set  in,  farmers  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  increase  production  per  acre  and  per  man.  By  the  early  1950'8, 
many  agricultural  leaders  in  and  out  of  Government  were  convinced 
that  too  many  human  and  physical  resources  were  dedicated  to  agri- 
culture. The  rationale  seemed  to  he  that,  if  commercial  family  fa^pi*' 
were  to  provide  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  the  farm  families, 
large  numbers  of  inefficient  farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  seek 
other  employment. 

It  was  during  the  early  years  of  the  decade  of  the  1950's  that  the 
term  "rural  development"  was  formalized  and  pilot  rural  development 
counties  designated.  In  retrospect,  it  would  appear  that  the  Nation 
made  a  serious  error  during  this  period  with  regard  to  population  dis- 
tribution. If  one  of  the  aims  of  rural  development  during  the  '50s  was 
migration  from  the  farm,  that  aim  was  achieved.  The  experience  in 
Alabama  may  be  fairly  typical.  Between  1950  and  1960,  45  of  the 
State's  67  counties  lost  population.  (See  map  1.)  All  of  the  counties 
that  lost  population  were  rural  counties.  During  the  period,  the  State's 
rural  popirfation  declined  by  14.2  percent  but  the  urban  population 
increased  3JJ.6  percent.  (See  map  2.)  While  some  of  the  farm  migrants 
moved  to  towns  and  cities  within  the  State,  many  of  them  went  to 
distant  cities  and  represented  a  net  loss. 

Serious  defects  may  be  recognized  in  that  decade's  rural  develop- 
ment efforts.  Xo  real  national  program  was  mounted  to  attempt  to 
provide  nonfarm  iobs  for  these  migrants  in  local  rural  areas.  As  the 
result  of  population  loss,  it  became  increasin^lv  diffindt  for  rural 
counties  to  provide  needed  services  sqch  as  schools  and  hospitals. 

O  or  ' 
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Furthermore,  it  wasn't  only  the  inefficient  who  left  the  rural  coun- 
ties, but  many  were  the  young,  bettor  educated,  productive  people. 
Small  towns  withered.  At  that  point  in  time,  incn^isos  in  population 
w.^re  considered  by  most  cities  as  evidence  of  growth  and  the  migrants 
were  welcome.  Their  crowding?  into  the  cities  had  a  reverse  effect,  how- 
ever, in  that  housing  and  piil)lic  services  becaii  e  overtax4uh-As  rural 
sociologists  anticipated,  many  of  the  iriit/rarits  were  ill-prepared  for 
citv  life  or  nonforin  jobs,  thus  the  migrants  of  that  decad.>  con- 
tributed to  the  now-recognized  problems  of  the  ceiural  cities. 

The  pilot-county  rural  develo|)inent  ui-()gram  of  the  195()*s  gave 
way  to  the  rural  area  developnuMit  coiu^pt  of  the  19()()  s.  During  the 
decade  between  IDGOand  1970,  onlv  counties  in  Alabama  lost  popula- 
tion as  compared  to  45  during  tfie  previous  decade.  {Compare  maps 
1  and  a.)  While  all  of  the  counties  that  lost  population  during  the 
earlier  period  were  rural,  two  during  the  latter  contained  a  city  of 
over  50,000.  The  loss  of  population  from  rural  areas  was  oiilv  2  {) 
percent  during  the  19()(rs  as  compared  to  U.i]  percent  during  the  1950\s. 

In  a  more  positive  vein,  ^5  counties  showed  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion l)etween  19(30  and  1970  compared  to  onlv  ±2  during  the  previous 
decade  ((^ompare  maps  4  and  2.)  Time  will  not  permit  an  analysis  oif 
this  apparent  reversal  of  trends.  Xearness  to  "growth  centered'  in- 
dustrial development,  improved  transportation,  natural  resource 
development,  and  aggressive  local  leadei^hi])  all  niaved  a  role.  .Afodest 
as  the  improvements  have  been,  they  point  to  turther  oi)portunities 
for  rural  development. 
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Thus,  those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  the  rural  developmenb 
effort  for  20  years  or  more  were  heartened  by  the  appointment  of  tlfB 
President's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Development  ana  the  general  tone 
of  task  force's  report  entitled  "A  New  Lite  for  the  Country."  The  re- 
port aptly  defines  the  purpose  of  ruiul  development  as  being,  "to 
create  job  opportunities,  community  services,  a  better  quality  of  liv- 
ing, and  an  improved  social  and  physical  environment  in  the  small 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  farm  communities  in  rural  America."  There 
have  been  inferences  that  another  purpose  is  to  foster  the  movement 
back  to  the  country  to  reverse  the  migration  to  the  cities. 

The  rural  counties  and  small  towns  of  Alabama  and  other  States 
have  room  to  accommodate  innumerable  thousands  of  additional 
people  if  job  opportunities,  services,  and  other  amenities  are  provided. 
Although  agriculture  could  assimilate  a  fair  share  of  these  people,  it 
should  not  be  expected  to  absorb  a  majority  of  them.  To  do  so,  could 
recreate  or  intensify  some  problems  of  the  past. 

If  we  are  to.  achieve  the  noble  purpose  for  rural  development,  a 
national  effort  will' be  required.  I  have  read  the  statements  of  many 
of  those  who  have  previously  testified  before  your  subcommittee.  I 
subscribe  to  many  of  the  principles  for  national  commitment  that  they 
have  advocated  including  equal  distribution  of  opportunity,  land  and 
resource  planning,  and  al)alanced  national  growth  policy. 

I  be^n  my  statement  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  a  strong 
agriculture  as  a  basic  constituent  of  rural  development.  Governor 
Wallace  has  spoken  succinctly  of  the  opportunities  for  strengthening 
the  agricultural  sector  and  I  anticipate  that  President  J.  D.  Hays  wiU 
discuss  policy  opportunities.  I  will,  therefore,  restrict  my  remarks  to 
another  part  of^ our  land-based  economy,  namely  forestry. 

The  southern  region  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  im- 
portant forest-growing  regions.  In  anticipating  needs  between  now 
and  the  year  2000,  foresters  have  estimated  that  production  from  the 
South's  "third  forest"  vjUl  have  to  be  increased  two  and  one  half 
times.  This  is  a  big  order.%orest  lands  are  in  three  principal  types  of 
ownership,  namely  public,  private  industrial,  and  private  nonmdus- 
trial.  It  is  generally  concedejl  that  management  is  available  to  assure 
maximum  or  at  least  desirable  ^owth  and  production  on  public  and 
industrial  forest  lands.  The  major  problem  resides  in  the  private  non- 
industrial  sector. 

Alabama  may  be  typical  of  the  region.  Our  a^icultural  experiment 
station  forest  economist  recently  studied  the  situation.  He  reported 
that  more  than  16  million  of  the  State's  21.7  million  acres  of  forest 
land,  or  76.7  percent  are  held  by  private,  nonindustrial  owners.  Of  the 
ownerships  studied,  about  one-third  owned  60  acres  of  forest  land  or 
less  and  more  than  three- fourths  owned  less  than  250  acres.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  the  owners  were  at  least  50  years  old  and  45  percent 
were  60  years  or  older. 

Grenerally  when  small  forest  landowners  are  questioned,  they  cite 
such  limitations  as  long-term  investments,  natural  hazards,  and  ex- 
pected low  returns  on*  investment.  At  theTenth  Auburn  Forestry 
Forum  recently  concluded,  it  was  the  cofisehSUs  that  some  form  of 
public  financial  incentive  will  be  require<i(if  small  private  landowiiers 
are  to  make  the  needed  contribution  tm^aci  meeting  the  Nation's 
needs  for  forest  products. 
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I  mentioned  the  earmarked  item  in  the  1971  appropriation  for 
ruml  development  research  by  the  State  experiment  stations.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  research  that  has  been  initiated. 
You  will  tind  a  resume  of  the  new  research  undertaken  by  our  experi- 
ment station  attached  as  an  addendum.  Also,  in  each  of  your  folders 
you  will  find  representative  publications  from  our  experiment  sta- 
tion that  bear  on  the  problems  and  opportunities  in  rural  develop- 
ment and  agriculture  and  their  interrelations. 

Addendum 

New  Rueal  Development  Reseabch  Pbojects,  AGWCtJLTURAL  Experiment 
Station,  Auburn  University 

1.  Title:  Impact  of  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program 
on  Low-Income  Homemakers  in  Selected  Alabama  Counties.  This  projects  wlH 
in  a  sense  be  au  evaluation  of  a  relatively  new  and  large  extension  program 
entitled  "Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program."  The  Cooperative 
Extension  Sen- ice  i.s  cooperating  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  In 
this  project. 

2.  Title:  iSocio- Economic  Factors  Involved  in  the  Performance  of  Contract 
Broiler  Producers.  The  size,  importance  and  location  of  the  broiler  industry  in 
Alabama  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  documentation.  It  is  so  Im- 
portant to  many  rural  communities  in  the  State  that  its  loss  or  curtailment 
would  constitute  an  economic  calamity  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the  closing 
of  the  textile  mills  in  Roanoke.  This  study  of  the  human  and  economic  charac- 
terlstlc>9  assoela/ted  with  success  or  failure  in  the  broiler  business  can  be  of 
utmost  importance. 

3.  Title:  Effects  of  Investments  in  Recreational  Resources  on  Income  and 
Employment  in  Barbour  and  Marshall  Counties  in  Alabama.  The  general  ob- 
jective is  to  provide  information  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Investments  In 
recreational  resources  in  accelerating  local  and  regional  economic  growth  and 
alleviating  problems  of  low  income,  underemployment,  and  unemployment. 
Essentially,  the  research  will  consist  of  two  case  studies  involving  one  County 
in  which  a  potentially  rich  recreation  producing  resource  is  in  Ics  infancy  and 
another  where  a  similar  resource  is  well  developed. 

4.  Title:  Processing  and  Marketing  Technology  of  Commeroitlly  Cultured  Cat- 
fish, Catfish  farming  has  been  promoted  as  a  new  rural  iri  ustry  for  the  South 
by  many  agencies.  A  survt  y  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
revealed  that  catfish  farmmg  was  currently  one  of  the  fastest  growing  agricul- 
tural enterprises  in  the  South  Central  United  States.  Fortunately,  considerable 
prior  research  has  provided  some  scientific  Imsis  for  the  production  aspect  of  the 
industry.  Problems  of  quality,  processing,  and  marketing  are  being  recognized 
that  require  research  attention.  This  project  will  attack  those  problems,  pa'^ing 
special  attention  Initially  to  the  critical  problerii  of  off-flavors. 

5.  Title :  Rural  Development  and  the  Quality  of  Life  in  the  Rural  South.  This 
is  a  regional  project  on  which  Experiment  Stations  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  cooperating.  It  suc- 
ceeds and  will  build  on  two  previous  regional  projects  that  yielded  a  great  deal 
of  the  information  useful  in  rural  development  in  the  South. 

6.  Title :  Development  of  Human  Resource  Potentials  of  Rural  Youth  in  the 
South  and  Their  Patterns  of  Mobility.  This  is  another  regional  project  in  which 
Experiment  Stations  in  Alabama,  Georgia.  South  Carolina.  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
are  cooperating.  It  is  a  successor  to  a  former  regional  proj^t  in  which  high  school 
students  were  interviewed  first  as  freshmen  mid  again  as  seniors  relative  to  their 
aspirations,  goals,  values,  and  so  forth.  The  new  i»roject  proiwses  to  follow  these 
same  young  i»eople  into  young  adulthood. 

Director's  Comments 

To  most  of  us  in  the  rural  South,  spring  is  a  common  but  recurring  experience  of 
green  fields,  azaleas  and  dogwoods,  and  singing  birds.  Yet.  70%  of  the  people  in 
the  Tnited  States  have  jammed  themselves  into  the  2%  of  the  land  that  con- 
stitutes the  big  cities.  For  many  of  the  latter  such  things  as  green  fields  and  clean 
air  have  ceased  to  exist. 
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The  centrml  cities  are  afflicted  with  four  blights:  «  ^  .w^,. 

PolIttMoK— Factories,  cars,  buses,  uUUties,  and  even  homes  epew  out  tnelr 
wastes  Into  the  water  people  drink  and  the  air  Uiey  breathe."  ,  ki  -i. 

Slum  f'OUMing  and  «lum  Wvin^Rotting  houses  stand  on  row  after  row  or  DleaK 
asphalt  streets.  "Individual  hopes  and  pride  crumble  with  ^e  buUdlngs. 

Paralvzed  <ron*por<aHo»— Expressways  become  clogged  by  the  time  tHey  are 
built  Traffic  in  downtown  areas  moves  at  an  agonizingly  slow  pace.  ^  ^ 

ewme— Constant  accounts  of  robberies,  rapes,  and  murders  have  created  an 
airof  fear  among  many  city  people.  .  *     „  4«  *k  «/»,,«ft^ 

Althou^  there  are  green  fields  and  fresher  air.  all  is  not  well  in  the  countn^ 
Rural  areas  have  one-third  of  the  nation's  people,  yet  only  one-fourth  of  tne 
income,  must  educate  more  than  one-third  of  the  young  people;  endure  half  or 
the  nation's  poverty ;  and  live  in  eo%  of  the  substandard  housing.   

To  make  the  future  look  even  darker,  the  nation's  population  Is  expectea 
to  increase  50%  by  the  year  2000.  This  Increase  equals  the  combined  current 
population  of  42  of  the  50  states!  .  ,  ^  ^         »_  ^   ^  ^r. 

Appalled  by  the  situation.  President  Nixon  last  fall  appointed  a  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Development.  The  Task  Force  has  now  released  Its  report  entitled,  *  A  New 
Life  for  The  Country."  The  report  calls  for  a  movement  back  to  the  country  to 
reverse  the  migration  to  the  cities.  It  urges  Congress  to  enact  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  new  Industries  to  locate  In  less  congested  areas. 

It  emphasizes  that  government,  citizens,  and  industry  can  Join  together  in 
Rural  Development  partnership  that  can  *'create  job  opportunities,  comnaunlty 
services,  a  better  quality  of  living,  and  an  Improved  social  and  physical  environ- 
ment In  the  small  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  farm  communities  In  rural 

America."  ^  .  ^     ,  ^ 

At  the  direction  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin,  a  State-USDA  Rural  De- 
velopment Council  has  been  created  In  each  state.  Here  In  Alabama,  the  Council, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Extension's  Dr.  Fred  Robertson,  will  work  for  greater 
opportunities  for  rural  AlaDamlans. 

Senator  Humphret.  Dr.  Pierce  f 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  TETJMAN  M.  PIEECE,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  EDU- 
CATION, AUBUEN  UNIVEESITY,  AUBURN,  ALA. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  deeply  this  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  you.  I  think  you  have  in  your  hands  a  copy 
of  the  prepared  statement.  I  also 

Senator  Hu^fFHRET.  All  will  be  printed.  .  .  .  n 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  also  prepared  a  short  summary  which  I  had  initially 
though  I  would  present  but  due  to  the  hour  

Senator  Humphret.  Well,  run  through  some  of  it  for  us. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Let  me  just  try  to  summarize  the  summary. 

Senator  Htoiphret.  Please. 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  statement  deals  with  what  I  would  choose  to  call  the 
role  of  education  in  the  improvement  of  our  rural  society.  There  is 
some  attention  to  the  weaknesses  of  rural  education  traditionally  in 
this  country,  but  the  major  substance  of  the  st^ement  is  a  listing  of 
11  suggestions  or  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  our  rural  schools. 

The  assumption  that  underlies  these  suggestions  is  that  any  perma- 
nent, long-term  improvement  of  rural  life  has  to  be  based  on  an  ade- 
quate educational  system.  This,  I  think  is  true  of  any>other  phase  of 
our  society* 

The  11  points  deal  with  an  effort  to  decide  again  what  we  are  trying 
to  achieve  through  rural  education.  Much  of  what  is  written  talks 
about  rural  youth  migrating  to  urban  centers  and  not  being  prepared 
to  earn  a  living  in  urban  centers.  This  statement  recognizes  that  this  is 
likely  to  continue,  but  that  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  country,  it  is 
time  that  an  adequate  education  is  provided  where  youth  grow  up. 
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The  point  is  also  made  that  the  philosophy  of  hopelessness  ov«nr  the 
prospect  of  achieving  a  satisfactory  life  in  the  country  should  be 
brought  to  an  end  through  an  educational  system  which  does  in  fact 
prepare  youth  for  a  rural  culture  which  would  be  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican culture. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  would  need  vastly  improved  curricula.  We 
would  really  need  a  new  curriculum.  Much  of  what  is  now  done  in  the 
rural  schools  is  to  prepare  youth  for  college.  Many  of  them  do  not  go  to 
college.  I  don't  depreciate  that  preparation.  We  need  an  adequate 
vocational  component  to  rural  education,  a  component  which  we  have 
but  It  is  not  adequate. 

The  point  is  made  in  the  statement  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
two  separate  systems  of  education  but  that  preparation  for  college 
and  preparation  for  the  world  of  work  should  be  interdependent  parts 
of  a  single  system  or  education. 

The  need  is  stressed  for  new  learning  structures,  new  organizational 
patterns,  and  further  combining  of  small  rural  schools,  particularly 
high  schools,  into  larger  attendance  areas  where  more  adequate  pro- 
grams can  be  provided. 

We  need  to  get  a  better  fix  on  how  well  we  are  doing  with  the  pro- 
grams we  have  in  our  rural  schools^  as  indeed  the  rest  of  our  schools, 
for  that  matter.  Any  substantial  improvement  should  be  based  on 
hard-nosed  evaluation  of  outputs  wo  arc  getting  from  our  present 
educational  system. 

We  need  a  research  program  on  which  rural  leadership  can  focus  its 
efforts,  that  would  provide  the  facts  and  information  necessary  for 
continuously  improving  rural  life  anJ  rural  education. 

I  think  in  some  respects  the  most  important  point  I  have  tried  to 
make  is  the  last  one.  We  have  many  educational  programs  in  this 
country.  We  have  many  that  affect  the  rural  population.  They  are  not 
coordinated. 

If  we  found  some  way  to  effectively  interrelate  all  of  our  educational 
nrograms— and  that  includes  those  for  adults,  too— we  would  increase 
the  impact  of  what  we  are  doing,  tremendously. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  maybe  what  we  need  is  a  superintendent 
of  education  who  would  be  this  coordinator^  rather  than  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  who  is  responsible  for  only  the  public  schools;  not  a 
superintendent  of  education  who  would  control  everything,  but  who 
wouid  provide  the  mechanism  for  the  proper  relating  of  all  programs 
to  the  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senat^or  Humphrey.  Dr.  Pierce,  before  you  leave,  I  just  want  to 
make  this  comment:  I  ani  very  impressed  with  what  you  have  to 
say  about  education,  maybe Hbecause  I  am  sort  of  a  refugee  from  the 
classroom  niyself,  but  one  thing  that  has  disturbed  me  about  rural  ed- 
ucation IS  that  those  oeople  in  education  today  who  are  planning  cur- 
riculum, who  are  talking  education  administration  who  are  the  so- 
called  forward  thinkers  in  education,  really  have  ifo  understanding 
of  rural  backgrounds. 

Dr.  PiKRCE.  Indeed,  many  do  not. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  like  the  juvenile  of  today;  you  can  read 
the  New  York  Times,  a  great  newspaper,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  if 
they  can  spell  farm— f-a-r-m,  it  would  be  unusual. 
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I  mean  I  sa\  this  with  respect.  I  sav  the  same  thing  of  most  metro- 
politan papers  Jthat  circulate  around  tnat  people  read. 

The  trutn  is  that  rural  America  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  us 
who  want  to  take  on  this  burden  is  forgotten.  1  mean  most  of  the 
people  in  government  come  out  of  the — go  to  the  great  universities, 
they  get  a  fine,  good  education  and  by  the  time  they  are  through  with 
it,  what  they  knew  about  rural  America  has  been  flushed  out  and  they 
come  back  with  an  entirely  different  set  of  values  and  thinking. 

I  am  not  going  to  condemn  Sti^  I  don't  want  to  be  critical  oi  it.  As 
I  haveyfeaid,  I  have  been  mayor  of  a  big  city  myself.  I  hope  I  under- 
stand municipal  problems,  but  it  is  just  almost  impossible  today  to  find 
any  number  of  people  in  government,  the  field  of  education  and 
in  the  field  of  the  media,  that  know  anything  at  all  about  agriculture. 
The  only  time  I  ever  hear  anything  about  agriculture  at  home  in 
Minnesota  is  the  6  a.m.  news,  6:00  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  guess 
that  is  the  on^  time  they  are  supposed  to  talk  about  farmers. 

I  mean  you  go  through  the  whole  day — they  run  these  lousy  soap 
operas  and  all  that  sort  of  trash  and  they  doh't  even  have  farm  scenes. 
It  has  got  to  be  an  apartment  scene  in  some  highriae.  It  is  as  if  tihey 
have  never  even  seeli  the  country.  [Applause.] 

Ever  so  often  I  get  some  of  tnese  tnings  off  my  chest.  Thanks  for 
listening. 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  appreciate  your  testimony,  too. 

Senator  Curtis.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  9 

I  would  suggest  you  quit  reading  the  New  York'Times.  [Applause.] 

I  will  send  you  a  subscription  to  the  Minder,  Nebr.,  Courier  and  the 

Keemey  County  News. 

Senator  Humphrey.  The  Tribune  does  pretty  welitoo,  but  it  doesn't 

have  good  circulation.  How  about  the  Omaha  Heralc^,^^ 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  summary  of  Dr.  Piercel's  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Dr.  iWcE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  discussion  with  you  some  of  the 
problems  of  rural  education  arid  offering  some  suggestions  concerning 
possible  improvements.  / 

Our  country  continues  to  be  troubled  by  serious  internal  problems 
and  problems  of  relationships  witK  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  still 
struggling  to  malce  good  on  our  historic  national  commitment  to  giving 
a  fair  break  to  every  citizen.  Many  ofTTt^  present  problems  are  gen- 
erated by  this  commitment  and  oAir  inability  up  to  this  point  to  make 
good  on  it.  Substantial  solutions  to  our  problems  appear  to  depend 
upon  extending  to  every  citizen  the  benefits  of  economic  security,  good 
physical  and  emotional  health,  opportunities  to  do  work  which  con- 
tributes to  the  good  of  society  and  which  permits  the  individual  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  useful  part  of  society . 

Education  for  all  people  of  the  right  kinds  and  amounts  i^  nerally 
recognized  as  a  necessary  condition  to  achieving  the  kind  of  society  our 
national  goals  dictate.  We  have  not  developed  that  kind  of  education 
for  any  segment  of  our  society.  Our  success  in  rural  areas  and  in  the 
ghettoes  has  been  less  than  satisfactory.  The  55  million  people  who 
constitute  our  rural  population  have  never  had  a  fair  break  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  educational  opportunities. 
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Much  of  rural  education  is  not  appropriate  for  the  needs  to  be  served. 
Too  much  of  the  curriculum  is  oriented  to  college  preparation  and  not 
enough  to  preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  Rural  schools  in  gen- 
eral are  housed  in  inferior  buildings,  their  equipment  is  inadequate, 
and  libraries,  curriculum  centers,  and  other  learning  resources  are  be- 
low minimum  requirements.  They  do  not  compete  successfully  for  their 
fair  share  of  the  best  teaching  talent,  and  often  specialists,  such  as 
counselorsi  reading  specialists,  and  others,  are  not  available. 

A  great  ^eal  is  laiown  about  how  to  improve  education.  Tremendous 
.  strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  decade  in  the  development  of  new 
curriculum  materials,  the  discovery  of  new  laiowledge  about  how  chil- 
dren learn,  in  teaching  technology,  and  in  organization  for  learning. 
Although  the  problems  of  rural  education  are  many,  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  solve  these  problems  than  at  any  other  time  in  history.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  our  rural  schools  are  an  interdependent 
part  of  a  system  of  education.  Thejr  are  alBfected  by  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  m  turn  is  aiafected  by  the  products 
of  rural  schools  who  have  historically  migrated  in  large  numbers  to 
urban  centers  in  search  of  a  better  way  of  life. 

With  this  background  in  nrind,  several  suggestions  follow  for  im- 
proving rural  education. 

1.  The  purposes  of  rural  education  should  be  reevaluated  and  rede- 
.  fined.  While  we  must  be  realistic  in  coping  with  the  problem  of  pre- 
paring people  for  a  satisfactory  life  when  they  leave  the  rural  en- 
vironment, the  time  has  come  to  educate  people  for  remaining  in  the 
rural  environment.  The  philosophy  of  hopelessness  over  prospects  of 
achieving  a  satisfactory  life  outside  of  urban  areas  is  not  tenable. 

2.  The  purposes  to  be  served  by  rural  schools  implied  above  means 
that  sweeping  curriculum  reform  must  take  place  if  the  proper  edu- 
cation is  provided.  Present  general  education  programs  fail  dismally 
to  prepare  the  majority  of  rural  youth  for  their  future  lives,  espe- 
cially those  who  migrate  to  new  environments.  A  well-integrated  edu- 
cation is  needed  which  prepares'  rural  youth  for  useful  citizenship 
wherever  they  may  live  and  also  an  education  which  prepares  them 
to  succeed  in  the  world  of  work. 

3.  The  staffing  patterns  of  rural  schools  should  be  changed  mark- 
edly. The  modem  rural  school  staff  should  include  well  prepared 
specialists  in  the  major  curriculum  areas,  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped, teachers  of  the  bright  and  gifted,  and  specialists  in  counsel- 
ing. Heading,  and  health,  and  others. 

4.  Vastly  improved  curriculum  materials  should  be  supplied  which 
are  comprehensive  in  coverage.  Better  libraries  and  more  aids  to 
learning  such  as  television,  films,  filmstrips,  projectors  of  various 
kinds  and  other  media,  are  essential. 

5.  New  loarnininr  structures  and  organizational  patterns  are  needed. 
Numerous  examples  can  be  found  of  the  feasibility  of  combining  two 
to  a  half-dozen  small  high  schools  into  a  single,  modem  educational 
center  which  can  serve  all  students  better.  Greater  flexibility  should 
be  introduced  into  the  planning  and  management  of  leaming.  Indi- 
vidualized instruction,  self  leaming,  and  more  utilization  of  learn- 
ing resources  outside  the  school  are  needed.  New  patterns  of  rela- 
tionships among  students  and  faculty  which  will  encourage  and  fa- 
cilitate leaming  should  be  stressed. 
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6.  A  substantial  expansion  of  adult  education  programs  is  needed. 
Such  programs  should  be  designed  to  enable  functicmal  illiterates  to 
become  literate  citizens  and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  neces- 
sary to  earn  a  satisfactory  living.  , 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  effectively  evaluating  the 
adequacy  of  educational  programs  which  are  being  provided  in  rurftl 
areas,  and  elsewhere  for  that  matter.  The  measurement  of  educa- 
tional outcomes  is  a  necessary  part  of  improving  education. 

8.  Continuous  research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  and  evalu- 
ate trends  in  rural  life  and  their  significance  for  educational  pro- 
grams. Such  research  should  provide  the  facts  needed  to  plan  con- 
tinuously for  improvements  of  rural  life  and  rural  education. 

9.  Rural  education  should  be  coordinated  with  the  larger  world  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  The  interdependence  of  all  aspects  of  society  has 
been  stressed  in  this  statement.  Educational  programs  must  take  into 
account  this  interdependence  and  adequately  prepare  people  for 
appropriate  roles  within  this  context. 

10.  Improvement  of  niral  education  in  the  South  requires  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  school  desegregation.  Profound  changes  are  un- 
derway in  schools  in  the  South  because  of  mandated  racial  desegrega- 
tion, the  impact  of  which  is  not  clear  as  yet. 

11.  Better  coordination  of  all  educational  opportunities  is  long 
C)\  erdiM',  not  only  in  rurnl  areas,  but  throughout  the  educational  sys- 
tem. There  should  be  a  director  of  education  in  each  school  district 
who  has  administrative  and  supervisory  responsibilities  for  all  edu- 
cational programs  in  the  district  regardless  of  their  sources  of  sup- 
port and  present  management. 

(Tlie  complete  statement  of  Dr.  Pierce  is  as  follows:) 


Mr.  riiairman  and  MenilK»rs  of  the  Sulwommittee :  I  appreciate  very  nitich  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  »)efr>re  you  to  discuss  rural  education  and  to  offer  some 
suKsestions  on  how  it  may  be  Improved. 

(U\T  srtciety  continues  to  be  a  troubled  one  in  many  respects.  We  are  beset  by 
bi.th  serious  internal  problems  and  tbose  of  relationsliips  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  whirh'if)rply  baffle  us.  The  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  about  us  ron- 
tinm'  to  be  questi'one<l  severely  by  the  have  not«  and  some  of  the  haves.  As  a 
nation  we  are  still  trying  to  make  gootl  on  our  great  national  heritage  of  com- 
mitment to  ^nving  a  fnir  break  to  every  American.  Many  of  our  F)resent  problems 
nre  penerateii  in  i>art  by  this  commitment  to  a  better  We  for  all  and  our  Inabil- 
ity np  to  this  iioint  to  make  poc>d  on  it.  Great  unfinished  tasks  challenge  us, 
tasks  which  must  be  completed  before  the  American  dream  of  equal  opportunity 
cnn  be  achieved.  It  does  not  appear  that  our  ills  will  be  solved  until  we  extend 
to  every  citizen  the  benefits  of  economic  se<'urlty,  good  health  (physical  and  emo- 
tionnl>,  opi>ortunities  to  do  work  which  contributes  to  the  gofHl  of  society  and 
which  permits  him  to  feel  that  he  is  a  useful  part  of  society. 

Recognition  that  wlucjition  for  all  i^eople  of  the  right  amounts  and  kinds  is  a 
necessarv  condition  to  achieving  this  kind  of  society  is  so  general  that  the  mat- 
ter wiP  not  be  elaborated  upon  here.  Only  through  a  suitable  educational  system 
c:in  our  society  l>ec()me  what  it  should  become.  Perhaps  eventually  the  discordant 
eiements  in  society  which  threaten  our  way  of  life  may  l>e  br^^jught  in  to  their 
l)roi)er  interdependent  relationships  through  education. 

rn>blems  and  issues  of  rural  e<lncntlon  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  e<lu- 
catioii  in  general.  Hence,  in  this  statement  e<lucational  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
lea  are  viewed  as  part  of  the  educational  problems  which  face  the  entire  country 
nnd  its  schools.  We  cannot  have  systems  of  education  for  particular  seg- 
ments of  the  country  or  population  except  as  parts  of  a  comprehensive  system 
0.1  r»82— 71— pt,  8  24 
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of  oUiU'Ution  Ut'siguod  to  serve  ull  iieople.  This  point  of  view  is  underscored  by 
llie  fact  that  many  urban  ills  and  many  ot  the  i)n)bleias  of  tiie  gbettoes  have 
their  origins  in  inteyior  educational  opportunities  for  rural  youth  who  left  the 
farms  to  swk  a  better  life  in  the  cities.  There  is  no  way  to  isolate  any  segment 
of  the  iM>imlati<)ii  froni  the  ill  effects  of  i)our  education  for  any  other  segment, 

Kven  though  the  ratio  of  urhaii  to  rural  population  continues  to  increase,  the 
faet  is  that  5o.3  million  people  lived  in  the  nnal  areas  of  this  eountry  ::i  11)04. 
This  was  l!D.l  i)er  cent  of  the  total  poi>ulalion.  The  continued  migration  of  rural 
l»eoi)le  to  urban  areai;  is  obviously  a  nuittcr  of  natioiuil  concern.  The  out-inigra- 
tion  eonsists  of  large  niuubers  of  unskilled,  semi-illiterate  i)ersons  who  seek  bet- 
ter lives  in  the  inetroj)oiitan  reuiers  of  this  country.  Kducational  programs  avail- 
able i»resently  and  in  tiie  j>ast  have  ill  prei)ared  these  i)ersons  for  success  in 
their  new  envirorunent.  Therefore,  anr  eousiOcraiton  of  substantially  improving 
rural  opportunities  for  learuing  must  hike  into  account  this  fact  in  tiie  cduca- 
titnuil  programs  i)r(»viaed.  Tlu'  non-migrant  sector  of  rural  poimlation  retjuires 
si)et  ial  consideration  also  if  iheir  edura(ii»nal  needs  are  to  be  uiet,  'J  he  non- 
migrants  are  heavily  roneenirnioil  in  :he  South,  hut  are  not  restricted  to  farnjs, 
n(»r  to  bhlrk  i*eiiple. 

The  rresideiu's  Advisory  Commission  on  Uural  Tovcrty  rei)ortcd  in  1904  that 
13>  uullion,  or  40.9  i-er  »eut.  of  the  t.ttal  ifopulaiion  in  the  l  iiitrd  States 

lived  in  rural  areas.  While  the  rural  pnpiilauon  const ituted  liO.l  i)er  cent  of  the 
total  p<ipulatiou,  ilu*  rvual  \nu)v  po|»ulatioii  const  inn ed  a  disproportionate  40.i) 
per  cciU  of  the  total  poor  i)opUiari< ui.  The  poverty  level  of  uiiich  of  rural  life  is 
rellected  in  poor  nutrition.  iioi)r  licalih  t-onditions,  inadequate  medical  services, 
sub^iaudaid  linu-^iJiL;,  and  a  j:tii.-r:i!iy  poor  oiiilnok  on  the  future.  Toor  .)ot» 
npportuuit  ies  exist  for  many,  and  preparation  for  success  in  the  jobs  which  are 
availahle  is  j;enerall\'  i)o.ir.  A  dci'eatisi  ps\ chology  often  prevails  which  springs 
from  the  belief  tli      he  way  to  ji  belter  life  is  to  leave  the  rural  area. 

As  stated  alreao,  ,  more  ami  better  education  (d"  the  right  kinds  is  the  avenue 
t'o  improvement  of  rural  life.  However,  better  educatiiai  is  not  the  only  answer. 
More  and  better  employment  <ipj)ort unit ies  are  a  must.  Siieh  ()i)i)ortunities  do  not 
necessarily  come  with  i>etter  education,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  come  without  it. 
-More  and  betier  prei)ared  leadershii)  to  serve  rural  areas  is  j^reatly  needed.  This 
is  n(»t  likels  to  (Muue  without  better  educatiitnal  opportunities.  A  further  !iee<l  is 
some  .systt'ui  wlii<'h  will  permit  proper  i)hinnin:^'  and  evaluation  as  a  means  of 
improvhig  runil  living'.  Altluuigh  our  concern  in  this  statement  is  i)rimarily  with 
edutation,  it  is  not  possible  to  proiHM'ly  consider  education  out  of  the  coiitext  of 
tlie  environment  to  which  it  exists  and  the  people  it  is  to  serve, 

(Mir  rural  population  has  never  had  a  fair  hieak  in  the  dist rihutioji  of  ednca- 
lional  oj)i)ortunity.  This  continues  to  be  true  even  thou^di  schools  in  rural  arc:is 
ami  throu;:liout  the  country  in  jreneral  are  better  than  they  have  ever  bi'eii  before, 
Tht»  uap  between  rural  schools  uml  other  schools,  excoi)t  in  the  gliettov.  continues 
to  he  wide.  \ 


'J'he  school  consolidation  laovetnciit  dariii;:  th<'  lirst  four  decadesyif  this  cen- 
rur\  eliminat/ed  many  small  schools.  The  provisi(«!i  of  (wteusive  <i^an  ^lorlaiion 
->-teins  e/iable<l  stutletits  to  attend  larger  > 'hool  centers,  A  considerable  uinnher 
"V  very  larjre  rural  schools  were  dcveloptMl,  often  housim:  twelve  m-adcs.  'i'hese 
inuM'ovements  were  not  foUowed  in  most  instaiu-es  with  ade<pt:ite  ciiaiuics  in 
ciiniciiluHi  ami  n-o  liinu.  AlUuMuli  iK'tlcr  cducatij-ii  was  olTcu'd.  it  was  not  good 
eiioMtrh  for  the  nciMN  of  t.'ie  t iim-s. 

Kven  today  mnch  of  the  educational  pro;rram  in  mo.st  rural  areas  is  not  really 
th  It  which  is  most  aj)proprifite  to  the  clientele  served,  A  ureal  deal  of  the  vuv- 
't'  n!iUM  of  the  typical  rural  school  is  oriented  too  hiirhly  to  eollciie  prt']ia  rat  ion, 
Not  ('nuu:;h  practical  education  for  the  world  of  work  is  provided.  The  President's 
<%.Hn<  il  on  Vo<'ational  K,dm*ati<ifi  stated  that  "rural  schools  have  ^\\ru  little  al- 
liMi'ion  to  the  occupational  n(UMls  of  students  who  mi;,'rate  to  nrhiin  centers."  The 
('<  U'.cil  mii'lit  h:.\"  iddcd  th.n  uciliicr  was  stiMiciciit  :iltcution  Kiven  to  the  occu* 
".'Mional  nee<)s  <tf  those  who  remained  in  runil  areas.  Tlie  Council  further  stal4's 
that  "rural  hi^h  schools  tend  to  be  too  small  to  offer  more  than  a^rictdture,  home 
•oiicinics,  and  othce  education.  Most  of  their  students  will  ultimately  seek  urban 
iohs,  Itiit  have  no  preparation  for  urban  lif<*.  This  <ieticiertcy  has  heen  particularly 
veiifiMs  for  runtl,  southern  Negroes  whose  residtatit  plight  can  be  ohserved  in 
Mr>st  laru'C  eitie^  of  the  land.** 

Sfmlies  of  rural  schools  have  shown  repeatedly  that  in  general  hotisirm  is  in  * 
fiM-ior,  equipment  is  inadequate,  and  libraries,  curriculum  centers  and  other  I(»arti- 
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lug  resources  are  below  minimum  rec|uirements.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  helped  greatly  with  some  of  these  problems,  but  the  Act  has 
al8o  made  possible  improvements  in  non-rural  schools.  So,  the  gap  remains. 

Rural  schools  have  not  in  the  past  and  eaimot  at  this  thne  successfully  eomi)ete 
for  their  fair  share  of  the  best  teaching  talent.  The  system  of  rewards  in  educa- 
tion does  not  encourage  the  most  ambitious  and  tlie  most  promising  to  choose 
educational  careers  in  rural  areas.  Salaries  are  less,  in  general,  living  oonditioiis 
are  not  as  good,  and  opportuniAes  for  advancement  are  much  more  limited.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  to  overlook  numbers  of  able  teachers  who,  reared  in  rural  areas, 
choo.«je  to  serve  their  native  communities.  Many  Hue  teachers  have  uiade  careers 
of  serving  rural  schools  because  this  is  where  their  dedication  lies. 

One  other  serious  dcllciency  iu  rural  education  i.s  the  limited  number  of 
specialists  who  are  required  for  schools  which  are  athMiuatc  for  the  needs  of 
today.  Among  those  needed  most  are  counselors,  reading  specialists,  hc.ilth 
spe4'ialists.  and  teai'hers  prc'pared  to  work  with  hiuulivaijped  children  and  (lie 
gifted. 

The  abo\e  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  n»it  good  rurul  srhools.  What  is  meant 
is  simply  ihat  there  are  not  eiiou^di  good  rural  schools,  nor  as  muny  in  propor- 
tion as  can  be  found  in  urbsui  arcjis.  excluding  rlie  gliettoes. 


Considerable  progress  has  beeu  made  in  the  past  two  decades  in  the  develop- 
ment of  knowlelim'  and  niulerstamlings  about  Iiow  to  improve  .schools.  Now 
learning  niaterinls  have  beeu  developed  and  many  excellent  teaching  aids  have 
been  created.  Furthermore,  iiiformatiou  on  liow  chiUIrou  learu  has  been  in- 
crea.setl.  All  of  tlieso  c»»'Mig(»s  add  up  to  nun  h  l>etter  tipportunities  for  Improving 
st  huols  and  doing  so  rapidly  than  wo  havo  lia<l  before.  Thus,  raising  tlie  level  of 
rural  education  is  aii  easier  task  than  it  has  ever  beeu,  although  a  very  comiilex 
one.  nevertheless. 

Some  sugjjesti(tns  on  how  to  imi>rove  rural  edin  ation  follow. 

1.  Rethinking  the  i)urposes  of  rural  eduiation  is  needed.  The  irrelevance  to 
modern  needs  of  much  that  goes  on  in  rural  schools  attests  to  this  need  Wliile 
we  must  be  realistic  iu  coping  with  the  pnjbh'ui  of  doing  what  can  be  done  in 
rural  schools  to  i»rcparo  people  tor  a  satisfaf  toiy  life  when  they  leave  the  rural 
environment,  it  is  time  we  educated  mviplc  also  for  remaining  in  the  rural 
environment.  The  philosnphy  of  hoi>elessness  «)ver  pros[)ects  o^'  achieving  a 
satisfactory  life  outside  of  urban  areas  is  not  a  tenable  one.  and  it  is  time  the 
psy<hut(igy  of  failure  attached  lo  opportunities  in  rural  America  is  chan;:ed. 
Hence,  cou^cern  for  a  redetinition  of  the  fund  Ions  of  rural  education  is  in  (uder. 

2.  Defeasible  definitions  of  the  pnrt)oses  of  rural  education  will  mean  that 
swc»eping  curriculum  reform  is  a  must,  if  the  proper  e^hnation  is  provided.  The 
present  general  education  fails  dismally  in  preparing  the  majority  (►f  rural 
youth  for  their  future  lives,  especially  those  who  migrate  to  now  environnuMits. 
However,  it  is  uo\  i  iiouyh  to  ^imj^I.v  '  nnci-ntrate  nn  preparing  Iheso  \  ouilis  iu 
fields  of  vocational  endeavor,  as  imiMulant  as  thi.s  is.  A  well  integrated  educa- 
ti4)n  is  needed  winch  prepares  rural  youth  for  useful  citizenship,  wherever  ihey 
may  live,  and  a  No  au  education  which  prepares  tlur'n  to  be  -successful  conirib- 
ntors  to  the  worhi  of  work.  Thi>.  kind  <>f  an  e<Iu<'ation  is  not  necessarily  ^^nhstan- 
tially  different  tor  that  whi«  h  is  uee(!<  »I  T  r  youth  who  may  !)ot  migrate.  <;en- 
eral  cdu<ation  anil  vocational  (vlncatiou  are  liolli  usually  inadequate  in  rural 
srhools.  They  need  to  he  rjMlcveloju'd  as  iT)terde|>emleid  parts  of  a  simple  pro<:ram. 

X.  The  staffing  pjittern^i  of  rural  schm)Is  should  be  changed  markedly.  T(m) 
nniny  of  the  teacla^rs  havt  similar  pjJtterns  of  training,  thus  limiting  unduly  the 
range  of  comfjetence  of  a  fa(  ulty.  Rural  s<  lu)oIs  are  in  u'reat  need  of  coun.-elors 
who  are  a(le(juat(»ly  pri»pared  to  assist  youth  with  whatever  prol>lems  they  nuiy 
have — ranging  as  the,\  often  <lo  from  the  emotional  to  career  choice.  Other  v  eli- 
prepared  specialists  ari«  needed  in  health,  reading,  teaching  the  handica!>pe(l, 
tca<hing  the  briiihl  and  gifted,  and  in  the  nja.j(<»*  snbj(*ct  matter  areas.  The  staff 
of  the  modern  rural  >rhool  should  be  composed  of  a  group  of  specialists  who 
have  proper  a<sistanc{^  from  per.'^ons  of  lower  levels  of  profe>sioiml  preparation. 

4,  Rural  edu  atio'i  lo  be  adequate  re<|Uircs  \jistly  Improved  curriculum  male- 
rial*;  of  all  l  inds.  The  of t-di.scussed  explosion  of  knowledge  makes  it  a!Ti,ost 
.manibitory  that  mo(b>rn  sihools  have  larijer  libraries  and  fhat  other  aids  lo 
learning  be  r*rovidc.l.  .-uch  as  television,  tilms,  tilnistrips,  jirojectors  of  varloiis 
kinds,  and  other  media.  Nee<led  learning  resour(*es  also  include  better  buildings 
designed  for  modern  teaching  and  which  offer  more  adequate  equipment. 
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5.  The  education  programs  needed  for  rural  development  today  call  for  new 
«tructures  and  new  orguuizatioiial  patterns.  There  are  still  far  too  many  »mall 
schools  in  rural  areas,  particularly  high  schools.  Numerous  examples  cuu  be 
foi^d  of  the  feasibility  of  combining  from  two  to  a  half-dozen  small  high  schools 
into  a  single  modern  educational  center  which  can  serve  all  students  better. 
Furthermore,  greater  flexibility  needs  to  be  introduced  into  the  planning  and 
management  of  learning  within  the  instructional  center.  Individualized  instruc- 
tion,  ^^elf  learning  and  mure  utilization  of  learning  resources  out8id<4  the  schooj 
are  needed.  New  patterns  of  relationships  among  students  aud  faculty  which  will 
encourage  and  facilitate  learning  si^oulU  be  encouraged. 

6.  A  great  expansion  of  adult  education  oppoartunities  is  needed.  While  begin- 
nings have  been  made  in  this  respect,  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  sonie  rural 
area?*  as  much  as  half  of  the  adult  population  is  functionally  illiterate.  I'rograms 
should  be  provided  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  all  functional  illiterates  which  will 
prepare  them  to  serve  as  literate  citizens,  and  i)rovi(le  them  ..ith  vocational  edu- 
cation which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  a  satisfactory  living.  Adult 
education  programs  sihouid  also  make  i>rovision  lor  recreational  outlets  and  the 
develoi)ments  of  hobbies. 

7.  I'rovision  should  be  made  for  more  effectively  determining  the  adequacy  of 
educational  programs  which  are  being  provided  in  rural  areas.  We  .simyly  do  not 
know  enough  about  how  well  rural  education  i*rograms  are  serving  their  pur- 
|K)ses.  or  other  edueatii>nal  programs  for  ttiat  matter.  A  system  of  aiiproiiriate 
measurement  of  edocatioSal  outcomes  io  essential  for  the  continuous  imi)rovement 
of  ednention. 

S.  Provi.-iion  should  be  made  for  the  continuous  study  of  trends  in  rural  Wfe  and 
their  sipiificance  for  edueatiomil  programs.  Such  research  should  i)rovide  the 
factual  base  for  continuous  planning  designed  to  inii>rove  rural  life  and  rural 
education. 

1).  The  imi)ortance  of  coordinating  rural  education  with  the  larger  world  cannot 
be  overstressed.  The  isolation  of  rural  life  apijears  to  be  more  of  a  myth  than  a 
fact  today.  The  interdejiendente  of  all  aspe<*ts  of  society  has  been  stressed  con- 
tinuously in  this  statement.  Educational  programs  must  take  into  aeconnt  this 
iuterdei)endence  and  adequately  prepare  people  for  aijproi^riate  roles  within  this 
context.  Educational  n^eds  in  rural  areas  are  affected  by  those  of  the  larger 
world  of  which  the  rural  area  is  a  i»art.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  education 
everywhere  today  is  to  help  people  to  develop  pro\)er  i)erspective  in  relation  to 
their  place  in  the  larger  world. 

10.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  in  the  South  requires  solutions  to 
problems  of  school  desegregation.  These  problems  in  many  respects  are  more 
pronounced  in  rural  areas  than  elsewhere.  Profound  changes  are  underway  in 
s-hools  in  the  South  beeause  of  mandated  racial  desegregation.  The  impact  of 
these  changes'  aot  clear  at  thit^  time,  although  much  of  the  impact  t(/  date  has 
hiH^u  refleit^'d  in  a  deterioratintr  quality  of  education.  Thi.s  outcome  need  not 
continue,  and  efforts  to  improve  rural  schools  in  the  southern  states  n»nsr  take 
these  conditions  Into  account. 

11.  better  C(n)rdination  of  all  educational  opportunities  ifi  long  overdue,  not 
only  in  rural  areas,  hut  throughout  the  educational  system.  There  should  be  a 
director  of  education  in  each  school  djstriet  who  has  ndndnisfrative  and  super- 
visory resiwnslbilities  for  all  educational  programs  in  the  district,  regardless  of 
their  source  of  support  and  present  management.  This  would  include  the  regular 
school  program,. the  agricultural  extenshm  service,  the  4-11  programs,  the  voea- 
tional-teehnlcal  educati<m  programs,  the  junior  college  programs,  the  area  voca- 
tional schools  protrram.  adult  education  programs,  and  all  other  formal  learning 
oppurtunities  provided  in  the  distriet.  The  failure  to  achieve  such  coordination 
has  l(»ng  minimized  the  impact  of  the  various  programs  made  available.  This 
does  nr^t  mean  control  by  one  agency.  New  structures  should  be  generntM  to 
provide  for  a  well-pin nned  j:nd  unified  educnti(.nal  system  to  serve  the  needs  of 
all  the  people  of  a  school  district.  Perhaps  the  superintendent  ef  schools  should 
become  the  superinton(lent  of  education  and  he  made  responsible  for  this  eoordi- 
nnHon,  \ 

I  can  think  of  no  hette>tiote  on  which  to  end  this  statement  than  to  refer  onee 
more  fo  our  national  (Mmimittnent  with  respect  to  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
persons  regardless  of  social,  cultural,  racial,  and  economic  backgrounds.  We 
.have  found  no  more  promising  way  to  achieve  such  a  dream,  except  that  an  ade- 
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♦juate  tMlncatlonal  opi>ortunlt.v  for  each  individual  be  provided.  This  Is  what  we 
are  about  in  this  hoaring  tmia.v,  in  my  oi)iniou.  In  jfiving  attention  to  the  rural 
segment  of  the  pniblem,  we  would  especially  urge  that  efforts  be  dire(>ted  U> 
(iverr()minK  the  efTeotH  of  long  perhxls  of  deprivation  in  niral  education  and  to 
the  development  of  an  edu(»ational  system  which  will  do  much  to  generate  a  self- 
K'lstJiitiing  rural  culture  in  America  which  is  not  concerned  primarily  with 
8\iT»pl.viug  impulation  for  the  rest  of  the  American  otilture. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  HuMPHftKr.  All  right.  Next  we  want  to  have  Mr.  J.  F. 
Watkins,  who,  I  believe,  is  our  next  witness. 
Mayor  J.  C.  Davis. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  C.  DAVIS.  JR.,  PRESIDENT,  ALABAMA  xEAGUE  OF 
MUNICIPALITIES.  AND  MAYOR,  CHICKASAW,  ALA.;  AND  JOHN  F. 
WATKINS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ALABAMA  LEAGUE  OF  MUNIC- 
IPALITIES, MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Mavor  D.M  is.  T  have  witli  mo  Mr.  Joliii  Watkins,  Executive  Direc- 
tor- of  our  Alahanui  League  of  Mtuiicipalities. 

Son.ator  HrMruKEY.  How  do  you  do?  Mayor  Davis,  we  welcome 
you.  1  wii«5  up  to  see  some  of  your  friends  in  Tennessee  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Watkins,  I  saw  I[(M'b(M't  Bin.^ham  up  thi^-e  and  had  a  nice  visit 
with  liim. 

Mr.  Watkins.  A  real  fine  k  tder. 

Mayor  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Curtis,  Senator  Talmadge, 
Senator  Allen,  on  behalf  of  the  municipal  officials  of  Alabama,  allow 
uu*  to  cxpn'ss  our  { lianks  to  you  and  the  uieuibers  of  your  subcommittee 
for  (*<nuiiitr  to  our  State,  and  for  your  interest  and  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare and  proffress  of  the  small  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  and  the 
Natiou.  AV(  WW  partieulai-lv  f^rateful  to  you  for  including  the  Ala- 
bauia  I^ni<rue  of  Municipalities  on  the  program.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  l)e.  able  to  contribute  worthy  material  for  consideration 
i)V  the  eonunittee  in  its  etl'orts  to  l);)1auce  e<'/)nomic  and  social  progress 
!)et\veen  rural  and  urban  America. 

Allow  me  to  begin  by  briefly  identifying  the  purposes  and  func- 
tions of  our  organization.  The  Alabama;  League  oi  Municipalities  is  a 
voluntary  association  of  cities  and  towns,  representing  321  of  Ala- 
bama's incorporated  municipalities.  Roughly,  60  percent  of  the 
State's  total  population  resides  within  the  boundaries  of  our  incorpo- 
rated cities  and  towns,  and  the  memlx>rship  of  the  league  serves  well 
over  (>n  percent  of  Alabama's  Urban  population. 

( M'ntlcnn  IK  I  am  going  to  skip  in  the  essence  of  time  to  page  2,  about 
tlie  middle. 

At  the  outset  of  our  testimony,  we  wish  to  emphasize  to  the  commit- 
t.M'  that  it  lias  not  been  the  policy  nt  the  Alabama  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities: or  it^  !iational  r'nunterpart.  tln^  Xational  Ler.gue  of  Cities, 
to  ever  interfere  with  farm  legislation  at  the  national  or  State  level. 
We  recognize  that  our  Xation  is  dependent  on  a  healthy  agricultural 
ecouomyrfor  Alabama  has  long  been  an  agricultural  State.  It  has  not 
l>een  until  recent  years  tliat  Me  have  made' progress  toward  any  wide- 
sj)read  industrialization  in  Alabama, 

\t  this  point,  I  would  request  members  of  the  committee  to  try  ta 
^       adopt  the  perspective  of  the  financially  hard-pressed  municipal  offi- 
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cials  of  Aliihama,  and  to  view  tlie  pro]>lenis  of  our  State  from  our 
standpoint.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  following  breakdown  of 
Alabama  nninicipalities  by  population : 

There  are  H>  niunieipiilitif^s  with  niofe  than  'JO,()Oi)  population,  1() 
ranir^'  lH't\veeu  KIOOO  aiul  'jn.<H)o  population.  oT  liav(»  populations  be- 
tween r>.(HH)  Mud  10,0011.  7*J  i-antr**  betw('(Mi  l\ooo  j\!ul  :>.()()(),  15  hav(» 
p»opulatioii- l)e{ W(MUi  UOiMfjmd  -J.Ooo,  and 'Jon  iiioorponited  nunilcipj  1- 
ities  in  Alal)ania  lia\e  populations  of  Ie<s  that!  1.000, 

AVe  would  lik-e  to  point  out  that  hy  th(^  d(>finitions  use^l  in  conipilinir 
the  1070  U.S.  census,  the  niaioiaty  of  the  incorporat(»d  municipalities 
in  Alahanui  ai-e  classified  a-  lan'ah  I'he  (mmi<us  coiifincd  it^  urban  eoiuit 
to  places  of  i>,r)O0  inh.abitants  av  more.  wh(^th(M'  incorpoi^atcMl  oi*  nn- 
in''Ofpor:it(M|.  All  other  populations  Jire  cla>-'fic(l  as  rural.  In  Ahd>ania. 
w(»  ha\'c  111  incf)rporatcd  nuuiici  'itiis  with  i)opulat  io»i<  in  e\'cf»ss  of 
•JJ'DO.  and  incorporated  nunn<'ipalities  with  population^  of  less 
tlian  'J.nno.  \vt  ilic«.e  MnaM  towns  in  Alabama,  classified  as  rural 
i)y  the  r.S.  ccii^tis,  provide  the  ad\  autaires  of  urban  scr\  ic(w  and  pro- 
tM'tioi)..  to  their  con>titucnt-  and  furthei-  pro\  i(!e  the  (b<(Upl)nc  and 
planning'  that  is  ^o  neces-ary  for  ordcily  conuuunitv  iri'owth,  Thev 
also  ha\c.  under  Alabama  law.  iVti-  reachiuir  aiUhoiaty  to  stinudate  the 
location  of  industry.  Kur-t hcianorc.  a-  I  ha\e  {dre.ulV  mcudoued.  our 
-null I  towns  ha\c  cou.-i-t.'ut ly  -ha red  the  -aine  pr(yblems  and  the  same 
need-  a  -  tlio-e  of  t  h(»  la  rirer  cir  ie<  of  A  la  bam. i. 

In  terms  of  irr()\\  t  h.  tlu*  11*70  ceir-u-  revealed  -ome  i ntiu'estiuir  -^ta- 
ti. t,rs  reirardiuir  Alai)ama  nuii'i«'ipalitie-.  Of  out-  si\  rities  having 
n!>  le  than  r)<»jHH)  |,opu!atMin.  Id-^t  popidatiou  (hiriiiL^  the  pa-t 

(!''  a<le.  Oft  he  six  iMt  i^'>  lui  \  in::;  I  an  w  ww  i.i  u  k  i  and  .'<* m  i  inliabil  aM(>. 
fou.  traiiii'd  populalion  and  two  ]o-t  [)op;dal  ion.  "We  ha\e  10  cities 
\'-  itii  nopulat  ions  bet^Ne-Mi  l:.\'i'tn  aTid  :'(i.ono;  of  the^e.  eii^lit  irained  :ind 
ei«rbt  lost.  Of  eiirju  r'A  i(>s  bctwi  en  OJMMi  and  1l\000  population,  only  tAvo 
failed  !o  -how  substantial  uaiii-;  of  th<'  s)  cltie-  iiriwrni  <;.onn  and 
\'jnH)  population,  all  bm  >i\  sinewed  irains;  of  Ihe  :;s  between 
■•b'xio  a!i<l  O.HMo  population.  :VJ  oaii.ed  and  -i\  lo.^t :  and  of  tht»  t>2 
nunraapal :tie-  between  l.^tic  and  :!J'nn  j.opiilat  ion,  }^  <Mined  auil  ordv 
1  \  In-t. 

S'nat<:i'  Oriii  i>.  liy  ••muni'  i[)abt  \     you  mran  a  town    r  a  I'ii  v  ^ 
'.^•yor  I ) \\ i>.  furorpoiMfe*!  <  ity. ' 

'' iie  iriowth  jialtern^  ie\(>aled  in  |]ir-e  fiLnire-  W(u^e  not  couiine(l  to 
p.r  :  i  nlai-  area-  of  fie*  State,  i^co-artih'-.-  of  the  -i/c  of  the  nmniripab 
t'"'  p:ittr!-n  f)f  irains  autl  io-Si'S  in  population  juvvailed  throu'di- 
o'lt  the  State. 

Tim  .  t(  appears  thai  ilie  irrowili  of  Alabama's  n;unii  ii-ibl  ie.^  undt'r 
b''.*  '">  pMpni;Uion.  ha-'  bir  the  nH)^t  j.art  been  la'aOliy.  Thi^  is  not  in 
ki'ep'hij  ith  I  he  iiationwiile  t!'eml  of  ;oi  r\oiju«-  froui  the  -mail  roni- 
U'uniti-  !m  th-  jm^tiopobtan  r.M>icj-.  As  a  nialter  of  fad.  w-  can  ron- 
'•!u^le  fi^  iii  tlii-e  fururt-  Miat  mo4  (»f  our  larevr  m<'( ropolitan  <'enle?s 
m  Alabaiiia  h  i  vr  snfliurd  lo--c^  in  r('\ ei,u*'  producimr  populatioji, 
w  hde  oiii'  -mailer  nmniripalit  i^s  are  confronted  u  ith  a  i^reai  ?ieed  for 
puMic  improv  enuuit-  |o  providi^  (^--(Uitial  -er\  ice<  fop  their  irr()win^^ 
populations. 

Our  nnm icipalit i(*s  of  all  sizes  ai'e  blessed  witli  a  bi'oad  ran^e  of 
powers  di»leirated  to  them  by  the  Iei:islature.  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
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fact  that  our  State  stands  very  hiph  in  the  southwest  re^rion  for  the 
number  of  its  cities  and  towns  havinpr  certiPed  workable  proorrams 
with  the  Department  of  Tlonsinpr  ;\rid  Turban  Development, 

In  addition,  Alabama  municipalities  have  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish industrial  parks,  to  finance  industrial  developnuMU  projects,  and 
to  create  industrial  development  corporations. 

Senator  Curtis,  we  were  particularly  happy  to  hear  your  remark 
about  your  reconmiendation  of  niisinor  this  troni  $5  million  to  $10 
million. 

( tentlemen.  we  did  not  include  this  in  our  packet :  Init  since  this  came 
up  several  times  this  afternoon,  we  would  like  to  add  this  for  your 
information. 

(The  article  is  as  follows :) 

[From  tlif  Alabama  Municipal  Journal,  January  106t)l 
SorRCF.S  OF  ASSISTANCF,  FOR  Mr?TT{'IPAL  PROMOTION  Of  INDUSTRY 


From  liiiM'  to  tiiiu^  iinuiicipal  offi<'i?ils  hfive  jisk(Ml  "AVhat  cnn  my  city  do  to 
pronioto  conmuTfial  niul  iii'in>rrinl  (lt'\'elnpm(Mit  in  our  jircnV  As  (^liainn;in  of 
our  I.onuuo  ( 'onitniMco  on  (Nuiiniiniiry  Dcvolopnicnt  it  h:is  boon  my  i)lonsnro 
\k\  otTor  simu'ostions  uhicli  we  at  Scottstjor**  liavo  found  Iu'li)Cul  in  this  (piost. 
So  far  wo  liavo  tonoluMl  pi'inrlp;illy  on  tiio  suljjort  f>f  how  to  locnto  iiulu^trial 
l>n»>^poots  \\\\(\  to  follcAV  up  tlu'<o  contacts.  Thoro  is  nnotlior  vory  vital  aroa 
with  which  ovory  muniripal  ofticial  shonhl  ho  thorouirhly  faniiUar— I  sponk  of 
soiiroos  of  assisianro  for  ninnicipal  proniotioii  (tf  industry.  Thoso  sources  of 
a^--istaiico  inthuh*  statutory  po^^■ors  such  ns  flu'  AVMlla<*o  and  Cator  Acts.  Tax: 
i:\tMni>tion>^.  Spo'aid  Ton-tit utionnl  Aniondniont^.  ?dunict]Pil  Auttioriiy  to  Ad- 
vortiso.  Fodoral  As>istanco  throu:xli  tho  I'^ronoinic  I  )o^•^dop^n'nt  Adnunisi rat  ioii 
juid  tho  Small  Busino>^s  Ad?inni<tration.  rounty  As<i<tanco.  and  a-sistatn^o  from 
tho  Stnto  with  sito  pro])nrations. 

It  j;oos  without  siiyirii:  that  ovory  nninicipnl  ofiicial  intoro-tc<l  in  procuring' 
industry  ftir  !^is  municipality  >houhI  i>o  thorouuddy  faunlinr  with  thoso  sour<-(»s 
of  as^istan-'o  hoforo  hJcatUur  a  prosi)oct  in  ordor  that  ids  oity  will  tio  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ?novo  in  tho  dii'oction  most  coin'cniont  and  oxpodiont  for  llu*  <'lty  and 
iho  i)ro-po<*r.  rt  is  ^ood  to  Ito  ahlc  to  sit  down  \\'\\\\  ttio  pro^pocr  and  outliiio  tho 
thiiii;^  tliat  (ho  cily  or  \\\\\\\  i-  al»lo  to  provith^  without  (hdayin;,'  T5ou'oti;itio?is. 
r  hoiH'  very  mU(di  tliat  tlio  folh>winu'  rosunio  will  i)rovo  ladpfnl  in  tins  ros|MH^t. 

Tho  impiirtanco  of  tho  municipal  'jovcrninu:  body  in  acronipli^inni,'  tho  indu<- 
tria)izati(ui  of  our  Stnto  is  f^mphn'^i-z/Ml  hy  tho  fact  that  our  -tfitntos  and  con- 
Siitutional  Mmoiuhn<^nts  focus  rosfK>nsil  ility  ujion  our  <'itios  and  (owns. 


Boforo  ontorinff  upon  our  rosnmo  of  souroos  of  assistanoo  it  shoidd  he  ol)Sorvo(l 
that  durinii  the  2nd  Session  of  the  90th  Conpress  last  year  a  Public  Law  was 
jris^od  whioh  limits  tho  Size  of  i)roj(»ots  whioh  onn  b(»  finnnood  with  tax  free 
industrial  revenue  bonds  by  cities  ami  towns.  The  nmit  is  five  million  dollars  oyf'r 
a  izivon  porifnl  of  time.  While  this  will  i-ortniidy  i)r(tvo  an  oh-taclo  (o  u-  \\\  \W 
nttraotion  of  lur^^o  industries  whioh  require  heavy  eai)italization,  It  should  not 
bo  ro^rarded  as  a  doterrr-nt  to  the  tise  of  Wallnee  and  Cater  Aet  projeets.  and 
projoots  under  speeial  constitutional  nmend?nents,  for  the  at  traction  of  smaller 
industries  whioh  do  not  reqtiire  more  than  this  Con^rossional  lindt  of  5  nnllion 
dollars.  Kvory  municii)aHty  slnaild  cheek  to  deter?nine  what  its  j^rosent  eapa- 
bii!ti*<  ore  for  th"  u^o  (tf  industrial  r<>vonu4'  fniaiicim:  in  view  (tf  tliis  limitation 
boforo  sittin*;  at  tho  table  with  an  iioiuslrial  pi(»sport. 


Tn  1040  the  T,effislatnre  adopted  onr  stattite  whioh  Is  popularly  known  as  the 
**rator  Aet."  The  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  found  in  Title  37,  Sections  .^15- 
8ri0,  Code  of  Alabama.  lO.m  Recompiled  Kdititju.  Ft  authorixios  tho  <  roation  (d*  a 


(By  John  T.  Reid,  mayor  of  Soottsboro) 
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public  corporation  In  each  municipality  to  promote  trade  and  industry  and 
further  the  use  of  agricultural  proUucta  and  natural  resources  of  the  state  by 
inducing  new  manufacturing  projects  In  the  state.  Such  corporations  are  author- 
ized to  acquire,  enlarge,  Improve,  expand,  own,  lease  and  dispose  of  properties 
for  this  purpose.  The  term  ♦'Project"  is  defined  to  include  the  following: 

"Any  land  and  any  building  or  other  improvement  thereon,  and  all  real  and 
personal  properties  deemed  necessary  in  connection  therewith,  whether  or  not 
now  in  existence,  which  shall  be  suitable  for  use  by  the  following  or  any  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  thereof:  Any  industry  for  the  manufacturing,  processing 
or  assembling  of  any  agricultural,  manufactured  or  mineral  products;  and  any 
commercial  enterprise  in  storing,  warehousing,  distributing  or  selling  any  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture,  mining,  or  Industry ;  and  any  enterprise  for  research  In 
connection  with  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new 
products  or  new  proresses,  or  inii)r()vinj;  exisriiiK  pr(Mlu<'ts  or  knowii  nnn  es^es.  or 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  the  development  of  facilities  for  the  exploration 
of  outer  si)ace  or  promoting  the  national  defense ;  but  does  not  include  facilities 
designed  for  the  sale  or  distribution  to  the  public  of  electricity,  gas,  water  or 
telephone  or  other  services  commonly  classified  as  public  utilities." 

POBMATION   or  CORPORATION 

The  Cater  Act  industrial  development  corporation  is  authorized  to  ue  formed 
in  the  following  manner :  First,  three  or  more  natural  persons  who  are  electors 
and  taxpayers  in  the  municipality  file  written  application  with  the  municipal 
governing  body  requesting  permission  to  incorporate  an  industrial  development 
board  of  the  city  or  town  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  048,  Regular 
Session  of  the  1949  legislature,  as  amended  by  Act  N.  854  of  the  Regtilar  .Ses- 
sion of  the  1953  Legislature.  It  is  customary  for  the  application  to  set  out  the 
proposed  name  of  the  corporation  ns  "The  Industrial  Development  Board  of  the 

City  (Town)  of  and  also  to  accompnny  the  application 

with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  certificate  of  incorporation.  Next,  the  municipal 
governing  iKxJy  adopts  a  formal  resolution  approving  the  application  nnd  extend- 
ing the  perniiss-inn  to  inof)rpnrate.  The  potitlnners  th(»n  take  tlie  rertifirate  of 
incorporation,  which  they  subscribe  and  acknowledge,  and  file  it  with  the  probute 
judge  of  auy  county  in  which  a  portion  of  the  municipality  is  located.  When 
the  prf)brtte  judge  npproves  aiwl  files  tliis  certific'itt*  in  tlio  iuc(»rp(»r;irinn  re  <ir:l^ 
of  hi.s  office  the  corporation  Is  legally  formed. 

When  the  corporation  is  tbus  formed  the  muniripal  governing  !)o(ly  then 
appoints  not  less  than  seven  quHlified  electors  and  taxpayers  of  the  municipality 
to  serve  a.s  directors  of  the  corporation.  As  nearly  as  possible  they  are  (livifle<l 
into  three  Rrnups  for  appointment  to  staggered  terms  of  two,  four  anrl  six  years 
resi)e('tively.  Thereafter  the  terms  of  directors  are  for  six  years. 

POWERS  OF  CORPORATION 

Cater  Act  corporations  are  authorized  to  finance,  constriirt,  and  equif)  one  or 
more  "projects"  and  are  recognized  as  .separate  iegal  entities  apart  from  the 
muuif'ipality.  I'rojects  are  financed  throuprh  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds 
which  may  be  p.'iyablo  not  only  from  revenue  of  the  prr^ject  being  finaiiceil  hut 
also  revenues  from  otljer  projects  and  properties  of  the  board.  Bonds  of!  tht* 
board  may  be  made  payable  over  a  period  of  40  ye.'»rs,  and  there  is  no  re.qtrirtion 
upon  thf^  length  of  time  the  project  may  be  leased  to  an  industry.  While  it  is 
customary,  the  Act  does  not  require  the  hoard  to  enter  a  prebond  issue  lease 
agreement  with  the  industrial  lessee.  After  the  project  Is  completed  and  the 
lessee  is  settled  the  board  may  later  engage  in  another  project  callinc:  for  the 
extension  of  the  original  project  without  fear  of  cfujstituti(»nal  restrictions. 
See  Amendment  No.  CVIII  to  the  Constitution  by  Alabama  1901.  Lease  ajrree- 
nients  entere<i  hy  the  board  with  it.s  le.s.see  may  contain  options  to  renew  nnd 
options  to  purchase  for  either  a  nominal  or  suhstautinl  CfriisldrM-uion.  a'  o 
without  fear  of  constitutional  restriction.  The  boarri  is  driven  statutory  authority 
to  sell  or  donate  any  or  all  of  its  properties  whenever  Its  board  of  directors 
determines  that  su<-h  action  will  further  the  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

Since  the  Cater  Act  was  originally  adopted,  corporations  created  under  its 
authority  have  by  amendment  been  authorized  to  construct  projects,  and  they 
have  been  authorized  to  borrow  funds  for  temporary  use  pending  the  issuance 
of  their  principal  bond  issues,  and  their  jurisdiction  has  been  extended  to  In- 
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dude  areas  located  within  25  mile*  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  mTiiildpaUty, 
with  the  provlalon  that  projects  may  not  he  constructed  within  the  cotvotM 
limiU  of  another  munidpaUty  or  in  the  police  Jurisdiction  of  another  municlpaUty 
without  the  consent  of  auch  munidpaUty,  and  if  the  project  is  in  another  county, 
the  board  must  have  the  consent  vt  the  county  governing  body. 

TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

By  statutory  provision  the  properties  acquired  by  a  Cater  Act  corporation 
are  exempt  from  ad  valorem  taxes  and  the  bonds  of  such  corporations  ( together 
with  the  income  therefrom)  are  ex^pt  from  property  and  income  taxes  of 
the  State. 

As  we  have  observed,  the  interest  income  from  bonds  issued  to  finance  such 
projects  is  exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes,  provided  the  bonds  meet  the 
test  of  the  public  law  adopted  by  Congress  in  its  Second  Session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  which  limits  the  amount  of  bonds  that  may  be  issued  by  the  municipality 
for  industrial  revenue  financing  to  $5  million. 

It  should  be  observed  that  rental  payments  made  by  the  lessee  of  such  projects 
are  deductible  in  computation  of  state  and  Federal  Income  taxes,  subject  to 
the  '^aution  below. 

CAimON  A30UT  CATEB  ACT 

Cautipii  should  be  used  if  the  Cater  Act  lease  contains  an  option  to  purchase 
at  the  termination  of  the  lease.  If  the  lease  contains  an  option  to  purchase  for 
a  nominal  consideration  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  might  deem  It  a  lease  sale 
agreement.  If  such  be  the  case  the  deductibility  of  the  lessee's  rent  and  the  tax- 
free  character  of  the  bond  issue  (together  with  bond  interest)  might , be  jeop- 
aulized.  In  any  event,  approval  of  such  an  option  to  purchase  in  the  lease  should 
be  obtained  from  IKS  before  final  closing. 


8BA  ASSISTANCE 

Businesses  organized  through  Cater  Act  financing  are  eligible  for  loans  through 
the  SAiall  Business  Administration,  provided  such  businesses  meet  the  test  of 
the  siiiall  business  definition.  Further,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Small 
BuslneH*^  Administration  is  available  to  help  small  businesses  of  the  community, 
whetbc-r  they  are  organized  and  financed  through  the  Cater  Act  or  not.  Also,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  a  new  program  of  lease  guaranty  for  busi- 
ness rental  purposes,  where  the  business  lessee  might  not  be  able  to  establish  tbe 
type  credit  ne<^essary  to  enter  into  a  long-term  lease  of  properties  which  will  be 
used  to  ipcrease  tbe  commercial  establishments  located  in  the  city.  Further,  the 
SuiaU  Business  Administration  is  able  to  assist  small  businesses  with  free  man- 
agement assistance  and  technical  aid.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  every  muni- 
cipality to  contact  the  Small  Business  Administration,  908  S.  20th  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama  35205,  attention  Mr.  Paul  Brunson,  State  director,  for  a 

resume  of  information  outlining  assistance  available  through  SBA. 

I 

THE  WALLACE  ACT 

In  1951  the  Legislature  adopted  the  Wallace  Act  (Ttitle  37,  Sections  511(20)- 
511{3-),  Code  of  Alabama,  1958  Recompiled  Edition)  to  authorize  cities  and 
towns  to  promote  industry  and  trade  by  the  acquisition  and  financing  of  manu- 
facturing. in<lustrial  and  commercial  T)rojects  for  lease  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests.  Th«  term  ''projects'*  as  used  in  the  Wallace  Act  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  Cater  Act.  In  the  case  Newberry  v.  Andalusia,  57  So.  2d  629, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  not  only  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Wallace  Act,  but  also  held  that  the  Act  provides  authority  for  the  municipality 
to  e<iuip  and  furnish  such  projects. 

The  municipality  is  not  limited  to  projects  within  its  corporate  bounds.  The 
\  WiiilacH  Act  authurizt's  it  to  acqiiiro  projects  within  fifteen  miles  of  its  corporate 
liniitH. 

lustcjul  of  working  througli  a  separate  coriwrate  entity,  such  as  the  Cater  Act 
ooriM)rati<>n.  the  mnniciiml  governing  body  acts  directly  under  the  Wallace  Act, 
V\Hm  tiu<ling  an  industrial  prosi>ect  the  governing  body  adopts  a  resolution  stat- 
^i«g  its  Willingness  to  prrtvi<le  a  project  under  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  then  enters 
a  contract  with  the  prospect,  ^he  latter  agreeing  to  lease  the  project.  Prior  tb 
issuing  revenue  bonds  to  finance  the  project  the  municipality  is  required  to  enter 
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into  a  rtrni  h>as*>  u^m'nu'iit  with  t\w  industrial  prospect,  eouditionod  iiiH)n  com- 
pletion of  the  projert  lun]  prr.  hJlrij;  for  payment  to  the  munioipalitv  of  sinh 
rentals  as,  based  uinm  its  deter tni nations  and  Hndintys,  will  bo  snfticient  to  pay 
the  principal  and  Interest  on  the  bonds,  to  niaintain  necessary  reserves,  and  to 
provide  for  nniintenanee  and  insurance  (unless  the  h»ase  re^niires  the  lessee  to 
maintain  and  inf^nre). 

w'A!  1  A<,i:  A(  r  »()\ns 

AVallaee  Act  bonds  may  be  made  payalde  over  a  jjeriod  of  ;10  vears  and  rnav 
he  sold  at  public  or  inivate  sale.  They  may  Ih'  secured  bv  pledge  or  rental  rev- 
enues, mortpn^e  of  the  project,  and  i)ledirc  of  the  lease.  The  nnuilclpality  is  for- 
bidden to  contribnte  any  part  of  the  costs  of  ar(|uirin;;  a  project.  cWs  of  the 
project  must  be  raist'd  from  the  sale  of  bf^mls  pursuant  to  the  Act  Tlie  Indebt- 
edness created  by  such  bond  issues  is  not  charireable  aj^ainst  the  municipal  deht 
limit  and  is  not  re;:arded  as  a  tiebt  char^ealde  atrainst  tlie  taxinc  powers  of  the 
municipality. 

Projects  constructed  and  Hnanced  under  the  M'allace  Act.  being  propertv  of  the 
mnniciimlity.  are  free  from  ail  ad  valorem  taxation.  Tlic  !>ond^  (ami  int^^rc-si 
rherefronu  are  free  from  State  property  and  income  taxation.  Also,  the  interest 
fr(un  Wallace  Act  biuids  is  free  from  Federal  income  t„Aj,Non.  provided  they 
meet  tlie  limitations  prescrib(>d  by  Cou^'ress  wliich  limit  the  total  anxmnt  of  tax- 
free  industrial  revenue  bonds  r..  million  witliin  the  prescMI  ed  period  of  time 
because  they  are  obIi;;ations  of  ;j  fiolitical  subdivisiiui  of  the  S.an  Furtherm  ire! 
WallMce  Act  bonds  are  made  leiral  investments  for  savings  banks  and  insurance 
comp.'iiues  or;,Mni/,ed  under  Alabama  law. 

As  in  the  case  nf  the  Cater  Act  corixrration,  rents  paid  hv  the  lessee  are  de- 
duct ibltM'\pense>  for  inccune  tax  purpn^es. 

W.\[.I..\CK    ACT  I.IMIl:' 

There  are  siMVrjil  f  tctnrs  whirh  mnsr  !>e  considered  as  limitintr  the  u.-^e  of  the 
^^Vallace  Act.  The  munirip.dity  may  not  .u'ive  t!ie  lessee  i\n  option  to  f»urchase  ft>r 
a  nominal  <'nt^si(l(<r;it Inn  upno  th,,  tenniti.'irion  <.f  tlic  lease,  and  (l.»u!»r  has  been 
evprosed  as  lo  whether  the  inuiiicipality  may  le^^e  the  projeet  (inclmlin;:  op- 
rion<  for  reih'wal  ►  for  a  period  of  longer  than  tliirty  years. 

READT  TO  rSF.  EITIIFU 

(ifiierally  th^  indn>trial  prospect  will  inake  the  tinal  decision  as  to  wliich  t)f 
these  Acts  will  be  u-ed  •t(»  ttnance  the  project  it  is  to  lease.  Tlii.s  bein-  the  case 
every  municipality  whidi  is  scckim:  new  industry  should  establish  a  Cater  Act 
cnrporatinij  to  have  it  availMbli*  slnmld  tlie  prr.spect  wish  to  ))ro(eed  under  its 
auihority.  As  a  matter  of  fa.-t.  rei  (U'ds  show  that  ihe  Cater  Act  has  been  pre- 
ferred in  most  industrial  linam  inu"  iirojects. 

in;!  V  !'0){  I'.xTsi  tvt:  iNursTav 

Xcirher  the  Cater  imr  tlie  \VaIl;ice  Act  was  intended  to  favor  outside  or  new 
imlu>ti'i»'s  in  prefert'iice  ta  the  expaiwiiMi  f>f  in<lustries  existim:  in  the  muni<-i- 
pality.  lioth  AcU  may  i»c  u-erl  to  e\pan(l  established  b>ral  industries,  and.  as  we 
have  not*Mb  Itoth  A(ts  ni;i.\  he  u<ed  to  expami  a?)  industrv  whidi  is  hvisin;;  an 
exist im:  Cater  Act  i)rojc(  t. 

Ai  iHoiutv   ro  An\i;ui  isi:  ^ 

r.y  Act  Xn.  Siil)  of  tJie  VMV.\  Le£:i>latur(>  all  municipalities  In  Alabama  are  au- 
thorized to  filter  into  contracts  or  airreemenfs  with  any  persons,  firms  ov  corpora- 
lions  for  the  adN'ertisement  of  the  municipality  or  any  fuucti(Ui  or  umlertakiii!.: 
of  the  municipality  l)i)th  within  and  without  flic  corpor/ile  limits.  !n  so  doln^'  a 
reco'-rnized  medium  of  advert i^ini;  must  Iw*  used.  The  costs  of  such  adverrisini? 
are  macf^  le;;al  ciiar^res  airainst  availahle  municipal  fiuuls, 

. V  n  !  T  f  )H  I T TO    P R O  Nf  f  )T F. 

Act  No.  :UK>  of  the  Spedal  S.'.sshiu  of  the  I.ejrislature  authorizes  every 

munleii)allty  in  AlalMina  lo  >et  aside,  ajjju'opriate  and  use  nnuicipal  funds  oV 
r»'venues  for  ihe  purpose  of  deveiopiu^r.  advertising:,  uiu\  prfauotiuj:  the  a^?ricul- 
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tural.  mineral,  timber,  water.  Ii»b»>r  and  all  other  resourv  .-s  of  every  kind  within 
its  police  jurisai<»ti(»u  anil  for  the  puriHise  of  locatiuK  aii<i  promoting  agrieultural 
industrhil.  anil  manufarturin^'  plants,  faetories,  ami  other  industries  within  the 
uninieiiMliry.  or  elj^ewhiTo  insme  tiie  <<»uuty  not  more  than  15  miles  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  mniJicipMlity. 

POWER  TO  SEXL  OR  LEASE 

In  1953  the  I^'ffislatiire  adopted  the  provisions  found  in  Title  3T,  Section 
477(1)  and  477 ("J),  CcKle  of  Aiabama,  1V>58  Recompiled  Edition.  These  ^^t^'lions 
provide  authority  for  the  municipality  to  sell  or  lease  real  estate  belonging  to  ii, 
which  is  no  longer  needed  for  public  or  mrtuicipal  puri>o.scs.  While  pri>iH'rty  sold 
umler  the  authority  of  these  sections  must  be  soid  for  an  uileipiate  consideiat  umi, 
in  several  instam-es  mnnlcipalities  have  sold  such  property  to  i'ater  Act  l  orpora- 
tions  for  inilustrial  development' p\ir|M)ses. 

It  should  Ih?  noted  that  the  Attorney  General  has  ruled  that  onr  cities  and 
t<»wns  have  the  authority  to  ai)propriate  funds  to  Cater  Act  corporations  and 
to  iUmhI  pro|H>rty  ti»  su<-li  i-orporations  for  a  nominid  coiisiiieratioii.  It  is  advised 
that  each  municipality  get  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  (ieiieral  whenever  siah 
a  grant  or  appropriation  is  made. 

The  mnnieipality  may  not  put  any  of  its  money  or  property  into  a  Wallace 
Act  project.  Wallace  Act  projects  must  be  financed  wholly  through  the  fumis 
deriveil  from  the  sale  of  bonds  to  finance  the  project. 

SPECIAL  AMENDMENTS 

Since  lOoO  the  people  of  Aiabama  have  ratified  28  constitutional  amend- 
ments whii'h  confer  special  powers  upon  si>ecific  counties  and  m\Hiicii)alities  to 
tax,  issue  btUMls.  t  oiist'iiict  imhistrial  projects,  and  enter  Into  special  indusirlal 
di'velopment  activities.  All  of  these  amendmeirts  except  one  re<piire  an  elec- 
tion at  tlie  county  or  municipal  level  before  exercising  such  powers.  The  one 
exiepticm  is  Amendment  No.  84,  relating  to  municipalities  loeateil  in  Marion 
Tonnty.  the  first  of  the  series  adopted  in  1950.  The  other  amendments  are  as 
folbiw's:  Amendment  No.  94,  relating  to  municipalities  in  Fayette  County; 
Amendment  No.  IK"),  rehiting  to  nmnicipalities  Iwated  in  Hlount  County  ;  Amend- 
njent  No.  104.  relating  to  the  municipalities  of  Haleyville  and  Double  Springs: 
Amemlnient  No.  relating  to  Bullock  County:  Amendment  No.  105.  relating 
to  the  municipality  of  t'niontown:  Amendment  No.  160.  K^hdng  to  (M^iltoii 
County  (tr.,/«  school  and  imlnstrial  develoi)ment)  :  Amen<lm{»nt  No.  174,  re- 
lating to  JacK-.son  Comity  (trade  school  and  industrial  develofanent)  ;  Amend- 
ment No.  183.  relating  to  Autauga  County  and  municipalities  located  therein: 
Amendment  No.  186.  relating  to  Franklin  County  and  mmdeipalities  b»cate<l 
therein:  Amendment  No.  188,  relating  to  Crreen  County  and  /immiciimlitle.s 
loi-ated  therein:  Amemlnient  Nd.  18R  relating  to  Lamar  County  and  munici- 
palities Ux-ated  therein:  Amendment  No.  190.  relating  to  Lawrenre  Cotnity 
and  munii'ipalities  located  therein:  Amendment  No.  191,  relating  to  Madison 
County  and  the  City  of  Hnntsville;  Amendment  No  197,  relating  to  St,  (Mair 
County  ami  niunieipalities  located  therein:  Amendment  No.  217.  relating  to 
Clarke  County:  Amendment  No.  220.  relating  to  the  City  of  Bayou  La  Batre: 
Anu-ndment  No.  221.  relating  to  the  City  of  York :  Amendment  No.  228.  relating 
to  industrial  revenue  bonds  not  included  in  debt  limit:  Amendment  No.  244. 
relating  to  the  Town  of  Lester:  Amendment  No.  245,  relating  to  Madison  County 
and  Hnntsville:  Amendment  No.  246.  provjtling  that  Marirm  County  municipal- 
ities may  issue  refunding  l)onds  for  indimrlal  development:  Amendment  No. 
250.  relating  to  Sumter  County:  Amendment  No.  251,  relating  to  the  City 
of  Livingston  :  Amemlnient  No.  250,  relating  to  the  towns  of  Addison  and  Lynn  : 
Amemlnient  Nr^.  250.  relating  to  th<>  City  of  Everirreen  :  Am<'n<lment  \m.  201.  re- 
lating to  the  City  of  Bayou  La  Batre:  Amemlnu'nt  No.  203.  relating  to  n\uni<'i- 
palities  in  Oeneva  CountV  :  Amendment  Nf).  2T7.  relating  to  the  Town  of  CarlMUi 
Hill.  V 

Wliile  these  amendiaenj«-'  havp  be<>n  used  in  several  instances  there  a  nntnral 
reluctance  toward  the  siit  iiilization  of  industry  with  tax  money  and  t\w  treneral 
credit  of  the  raun^cipalit^'  or  county.  In  most  instances  the  W'allace  and  Cnfer 
Acts  provide  ample  assistanre  fr)r  the  nttraction  of  a  ilesirable  industry.  This 
has  been  eviden{  <m1  hy  the  wide  use  of  the  two  acts. 
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COUtfTT  ASSISTANCE 


While  we  have  noted  the  prime  responsibility  for  industrial  promotion  has 
been  cast  upon  our  cities  and  towns,  it  should  be  noted  that  our  counties  can 
render  valuable  assistance  in  locating  new  industries.  In  an  opinion  to  Hon. 
John  B.  Had]ey,  dated  December  12,  1001,  the  Attorney  General  ruled  that  a 
county  commission  may^  appropriate  funds  to  a  municipality  in  the  county  to  be 
used  in  the  development,  advertisement  and  promoting  of  resources  in  the  area, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  promoting  factories  and  industrial  plants 
therein.  Title  12,  Section  12(22),  Code  of  Alabama,  1U68  Recompiled  KdlUon, 
was  cited  as  authority  for  this  opinion.  On  the  basis  of  this  same  authority  an- 
other opinion  was  rendered  to  Hon.  H.  W.  Sadduth,  dated  January  25,  1962, 
ruling  that  a  county  may  enter  into  a  joint  agreement  with  one  of  its  munlcipall* 
ties  to  contract  with  a  planning  consultant  for  the  formulation  of  a  compre- 
hensive general  plan  for  the  muniripnlity  and  county,  consisting  among  other 
things  of  a  basic  study  of  the  i)opulation  and  economy,  economic  unalyHis  of  the 
<>eiitral  t>usines8  area,  and  maps  showing  bailie  physical  data  important  in 
locating  industries  in  the  county^ 


One  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  future  industrial  expansions  is  the 
procurement  «>f  proper  industrial  sites.  I'nder  the  Wallace  ami  Cater  Aols  our 
luunicipalitlrs  and  their  iiulustrinl  development  cori>oratlons  ilo  not  linve  the 
power  to  condemn  industrial  kiites  for  their  projects.  In  many  niunicipulitles 


and  as  the  state  becomes  more  and  more  industrialized  It  will  become  more  acute. 
It  should  1)0  obmTved  here  that  Cater  Act  corpitrutions  have  the  authority  to 
inirelmse  industrial  sites' for  future  development  if  they  can  arrange  the  financ- 
ing of  such  acquisitions.  Also,  the  municipality  can  control  the  use  to  which 
property  within  its  corporate  limits  and  i>oiioe  jurisdiction  may  be  devoted 
through  the  adoption  of  comprehensive  land  tise  plana  and  zoning  regulations. 
In  this  connection  a  close  liaison  should  be  maintaine<l  between  the  muiih'ipality 
and  the  industrial  development  corporation,  and  the  municipal  planning 
commission. 


It  is  certainly  best  for  all  municipalities  to  endeavor  to  establish  an  industrial 
park  which  will  be  ready  for  the  ppospect  before  it  is  found.  Our  municipalities 
d'"  not  have  authority  to  establish  industrial  parks,  but  industrial  development 
corporations  created  under  the  Cat(  r  A(*t  do  have  this  authority.  As  we  have 
noted,  the  Attorney  General  has  ruled  and  will  give  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  municipality  nlay  grant  land  to  industrial  development  corporations 
and  make  api>ropriations  to  such  industrial  development  corporations  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  recommended  that  the  maunlciimlity  get  an  opinion  from  tho  At- 
torney (General  before  making  any  such  grants  or  appropriations;  however,  there 
is  a  long  list  of  Attorney  GeneraTs  opinions  upholding  this  position. 

In  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  park  in  economically  depressed  counties, 
there  i<  always  the  possibility  of  receiving  grants  or  loans  from  the  Economic 
neveloiiment  Administration  to  as.qist  with  such  work.  There  is  no  deflnitely 
established  right  of  the  municipalities  for  such  assistance,  but  If  the  occasion 
warrants  It,  there  Is  a  strong  possibility  of  receiving  further  assistance,  and 
certainly  it  would  not  hurt  to  ask.  Further,  many  of  onr  municipalities  are  es- 
tablishing industrial  parks  on  vacant  lands  adjacent  to  their  airports  which  are 
not  needed  for  airport  purposes.  In  planning  an  industrial  park,  there  Is  also 
the  possibility  of  receiving  assistance  from  the  State  Planning  and  Industrial 
Pevolopment  Board  and  the  State  Department  of  Aeronautics.  We  have  noted  the 
possibinty  of  assistance  from  the  State  Industrial  Board  for  plant  site  prepara- 
tion. These  .should  not  be  overlooked  even  though  assistance  from  these  agencies 
may  not  be  available  at  the  time  requested. 


OBOWINO  PBORLEM& 


this  has  already  become 


I!«DrSTRIAI.p>MRK8 


SPECIAL  TAX  irXEMPTIONS 


For  the  prirpose  of  encouraging  the  building,  extending  and  operation  of  cer- 
tain plants,  industries  and  factories  in  the  state,  municipal  and  county  governing 
bodies  are  authorized  to  remit  the  ad  valorem  taxes  assessed  for  all  county  and 
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munieliml  purposes  (except  for  school  dtstrleta)  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Tbc  list 
of  types  of  Industry  included  In  this  authority  is  too  long  to  include  in  this  article 
but  is  found  In  Title  51.  Section  3.  Code  of  Alabama,  A  similar  provision  la  found 
In  Title  51,  Section  6,  Code  of  Alabama,  relating  to  exemptions  from  State  ad 
valorem  taxest        .  ^,         ^     j,  ^ 

It  yhouia  be  noted  that  exemptions  from  taxation  are  strictly  construed  and 
must  be  nairrowly  followed.  In  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  these  sections  the 
industry  must  make  application  for  such  exemptions  to  the  municipal  governing 
body,  the  county  governing  body,  and  the  State  Department  of  Revenue,  respec- 
tively, before  the  eompletion  of  the  plant,  industry  or  extension.  Whether  or  not 
such  exemptions  are  to  be  granted  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  municipal  gov- 
erning body,  the  county  governing  body,  and^thp/Department  of  Rti venue. 

STATE  ASSISTANCE 

The  Stntt*  Indu -trial  Development  Board  has  as  Its  prime  objective  the  es- 
tabllshiiieiit  and  e:a)ansl()n  of  Industry  in  Alabama,  li  is  syt  up  to  reiidw  inval- 
uable aid  to  our  c  ties  anil  towns  In  their  (juest  for  new  industrios.  Individual 
studies  are  conduncd  for  niunlripalltles  by  the  Iiepartment  and  valuable  data  is 
collected  and  printed  in  attractive  brochun^s  which  infonn  [irofpective  Indus- 
tries of  the  advantajres  offered  by  the  municipality.  Even  more  Important,  tlu» 
Department  is  relentless  in  Its  pursuit  of  prospective  new  Industries,  A  close 
working  relationf.hipt  between  our  municipalities  and  the  Department  should 
produce  a  remarkable  growth  throughout  Alabama  during  the  next  few  years. 

As  noted  In  tbe  f<jregoing  paragraphs  under  Industrial  Tarks*  siH^cial  funds 
have  bei»n  provided  throutrh  the  State  Industrial  IK^veloianeiit  Board  to  assist 
with  the  preimvatlon  of  sites  for  industrial  development  projects.  Municipalities 
which  have  a  hot  industrial  prospect  should  conifer  with  ihe  Dlrertor  of  this 
State  board,  Hon.  Kd  Mitchell,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  State  will  be 
able  to  assist  in  the  prei)aratii>ii  of  tlu*  plant  site  when  ne;;otl!ttions  are  under 
way, 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

Spe(  ial  asHi**tanro  in  availablo  to  inunlcipalities  located  In  economically  de- 
pressed counties  through  the  Kcoiumdc  Development  AdndniKtration  of  the  De- 
partment of  ('on)merce.  The  State  Director  of  KDA  In  Alabama  Is  Mr.  John 
Bagwell,  whose  office  Is  located  at  474  South  Court  Street  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  special  article  is  provided  In  this  Issue  of  the 
Journal  outlining  the  assistance  available  through  EDA,  we  shall  not  endeavor 
to  cover  the  asslstai^ce  which  may  be  sought  from  that  source.  But  I  highly  rec- 
ommend that  every  piunlcipal  official  he  familiar  with  the  assistance  which  may 
be  obtained  from  this  sour -e. 

ATTORXKY  QENFRAl/S  OPINIONS 

The  Attorney  General  of  Alabama  has  rendered  a  nund)er  of  upiulons  relating 
to  the  antliority  of  min)l(  ipalities  with  r(»gard  to  industrial  development.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

A  miiiiicipaliry  may  grant  an  industry  an  option  to  renew  its  lease  under  the 
Wallace  Ac  t  at  a  nominal  consideration  after  the  !)onds  Ikjvc  been  paid,  but  thin 
does  not  give  the  mnnicipality  the  authority  to  grant  the  Industry  an  option  to 
purchase  for  a  nominal  consideration.  To  I'leas  Looney  :\/K\/:<l. 

A  municipality  may  not  invest  Its  surplus  funds  in  revenue  bonds  isstuHr 
pursuant  to  the  Wallace  Act.^To  Grover  Bice  n/o/oT. 

A  municipality  is  not  authorized  under  the  Wallace  Act  to  construct  an  agri- 
cultural center  or  coliseum  secured  by  rentals  from  governmental  units.  To  Roy 
DrlRgers  7/19/^7. 

.     Where  a  municipality  has  constructed  projecrts  under  the  Wallace  Act  It  may 
I  not  give  a  lessee  an  option  to  purchase  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease  and 
prior  to  the  amortization  of  the  bond  Issue.  Time  or  option  to  purchase  must  be 
conditioned  on  prepayment  of  all  outstanding  bonds  against  the  project.  To  Plea» 
Looney  8/5/r>7. 

A  municipality  cannot  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain  t€  4)roeure  prop- 
erty for  Wallace  Act  projects.  To  Phil  Llghtfoot  a^21/58. 

The  Cater  Act  exempts  all  properties  at  any  time  owned  by  a  Cater  Act  In- 
atrial  development  board  from  all  taxation,  and  thii^t  incinde*  kioome  from 
such  properties^  To  Gladys  Ounter  5/1^^59. 

&  37  J 
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iTi  ImliKtrin!  Dovelopiiu'nt  Ho:inN  (To:ite<l  uiuler  the  Calfr  Ai  t  iim.v  tUv  t\w  inort- 
gajje  se<-iirin>;  its  hniuls  tor  retord  1ii  the  pnibnto  jnd^P*?^  otlict*  \\itli()Ut  pnyin;^ 
mort«a«e  tax  levied  under  Titio       Stntion  <i!t>.  'Jo  llollis  Jackson  T/2/50. 

The  State  Planning  and  Industrial  Developnu'iit  Board  may  provide  fuuils  to 
assist  municipalitioN  in  planniuir  by  the  eniploynieiit  of  private  planning  con- 
.suUants.  To  C,  V.  Disniukes  8/7/.*)!).  ' 

A  nninicipality  cannot  condemn  proi>iTt.v  for  industrial  detVlopment  purposes 
without  si>eeial  statutory  authority  and  the  Legislature  has  not  provldetl  such 
authority.  To  Jerome  Levy  8/9/01, 

A  "^"ater  Act  corporation  may  construct  and  lease  projects  within  and  without 
the  corporate  limit  of  the  niuiiicipalily.  To  Leiand  Duzar  1 1  ^s/iW. 

A  enter  .Vet  rorporatiim  may  lM)rrow  money  hy  issuing  notes  ^el•ured  hy  mort- 
jiajre.  To  .M.  N.  i;n)wn  !V4/(n.  ^ 

The  WalUice  .\ct  may  he  us^mI  for  the  <onstru<  tioii  ot'  a  hotel.  I^ut  see 
Special  Act  lO.S.  I!M»2  Special  Session,  and  Art  1  of  the  VXtVi  S^'ssion.  To  Fate 
('alff>n  D/4/61. 

.Members  of  municipiil  industrial  development  t>«)ards  are  municipal  officers. 
A  member  of  tlie  municipal  housing  authority  may  not  be  a  member  at  a  Cater 
Act  i!idustrial  <Je\elopment  bonrd.  To  l>avid  Kiisleii  \i  ^V2/{y]. 

\  munii  ipality  may  not  purchase  niid  develop  land  to  be  used  as  an  industrial 
park  for  th'>  purpose  of  pn)niotin>;  industrial  di'velopment.  Act  No.  .'i()0  of  the 
llNil  Special  Session  which  authorizes  municipalities  to  appropriate  fmids  for 
the  p.iri)o.st»  lif  developin;:.  a^lvertisiuL'  and  promoting;  ajrricnltural.  mineral.^ 
timlM»r,  water,  labor  and  other  re.-ources  is  not  broad  enough  to  authorize 
municipality  to  expend  [aibllc  nion4\v  i<»  pur<-liase  and  develop  an  in<lustri:)l 
park  t'jir  the  piirpu(>se  uf  scHin^j.  le;isiu;i  or  jjiviuij  a  lU'oject  to  industrial  inter- 
ests. Tr,  Arnj>Ul  Teks  7/V2/(\t\. 

The  (  ity  of  Jackson  i.s  authorized  to  contribute  municipal  fmids  to  the  indii.s- 
trial  de  .elopmeid  board  of  the  city.  Act  S(i*J  of  the  I!)';;  Le:i:islature  authorizes 
municipalities  to  advertise  any  of  its  functions  jind  Ufiderlakinjrs  both  witliiu 
and  without  the  ntuuicipality.  and  Act  :>(}<)  of  the  llMil  Special  Session  authorize-; 
uuinicip;ilitie^  to  use  Jheir  fmuls  t(t  promote  industrial  development,  witliin  tt'e 
inunicipi:iity  and  within  1."  miles  of  the  nuniicipality.  To  John  Adams  V2/ll/{hi. 

A  municipality  cannot  expen*!  funds  for  const  ruction  of  a  buildinj;  for  h*ase 
to  small  business.  To  K.  K.  Ilanby  '1/11)/<;o. 

There  i^?  n«>  statutory  authority  in  .Maliama  for  the  cstatHishment  of  indus- 
trial parks.  To  .V.  ('.  Thoriuizton  t)/l!.s/<MV 

In  conclusion,  the  municipality  interested  in  industrial  developnitMit  mi^ht 
use  the  following  check-()tT  list  to  make  sure  il  has  not  overlooked  items: 

1.  INtablish  an  im-orp^irated  industrial  deveN»puu'nt  board  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ( 'ater  A<'t. 

2.  App«)int  a  Toumil  ('ontniittee  on  hulustrial  nevelopiuent  which  will  stim- 
ulate interest  rtf  all  persons  in  the  conuutmity.  espccjjilly  existing  industries, 
and  maiittain  4-4Uitnct  with  them  relatiii;:  (o  the  importance  of  atlrnctin;;  uvw 
business. 

!te  familiar  with  the  pr(;vi>ions  of  the  \V;i!lace  .\ct. 

1.  Contact  the  Economic  l>evein|kmer)t  .Vdunuist  ra  t  ion  for  brochures  and  in- 
form.ititai  Mil  assistance  available  frjun  th:»t  sonrje. 

T).  Cfwitact  the  Snuill  !^usin<'ss  .Vdniinistration  for  inforuuition  on  assistance 
available  throuijh  that  .source. 

(I.  Invite  the  Director  of  the  State  IMannin;;:  ami  Industrial  Development  Hoard 
tf)  semi  a  representative  who  will  explain  the  service's  available  thnuiiih  tin*  Stai*' 
and  relating  to  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  brochure  on  the  municipality  and 
your  rejrion  for  different  types  of  industrle.s. 

7.  If  yonr  city  has  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  maintain  a  close  working  rela- 
tituiship  with  tlie  Chamber:  if  yoti  'o  not  have  a  Chamber  and  your  city  is 
larpe  en()uph,  consider  stron^jly  the  possiliility  of  establLshinp  a  Chamber:  if 
your  municipality  is  small  and  you  are  located  in  a  region  near  a  larj^e  muniri- 
pnlity  which  has  a  Chamber,  consider  the  po.ssibility  of  establishing:  a  Rej?ional 
Chamber. 

S.  Work  closely  tojjether  with  other  niuuicipalities  and  your  county  toward 
regional  ])romotion  (»f  industrial  (h»velopment. 

0.  Study  ways  of  promoting  tourism  and  developing  the  recreational  potential 
in  your  area.  « 
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10.  Lastly,  iiwiirens  on  all  iiuMubor.s  c»f  t\w  Council  and  local  businessmen  the 
importance  of  meeting  i)eople  away  from  your  city  and  discussing  with  them  the 
ansetH  of  your  community  and  area— it  might  just  be  that  the  person  you  are 
talking  to  will  be  looking  for  a  con»mun!ty  like  yours  in  which  to  locate. 

Mayor  I)A^^8.  Approxiinatoly  liO  municipalities  are  authorized  by 
special  constitutional  amendments  to  uledge  tax  ivveiuie  as  stvurity 
for  industrial  development  projects.  These  powers  have  been  broadly 
ust;<i  and  to  a  lar<^e  extent  have  been  a  salvation  for  the  smaller  mu- 
nicipalities in  Ahibaina.  Tlie  nrivate^t  proWein  faoin«i:  our  State  is  the 
relatively  low  per  capita  income  of  our  people.  This  means  less  reye- 
iHie  from  tax  sources  and  points  to  ihe  need  for  more  industries  in- 
volviiifi:  skilled  workmen,  which,  in  turn,  points  to  the  need  for  more 
and  bettei*  technical  traininf^  facilities  and  venture  capital. 

We  are  happy  to  observe  that  under  (governor  Wallace's  adminis- 
tration ^rivat  strides  are  l)ein<r  made  toward  the  solution  of  tlies(^ 
probh^nis. 

From  the  fore«i:oin<;,  it  is  apparent  that  the  primary  need  con  front - 
in<r  eities  atul  towns  of  all  >izes  is  the  absolute  necessity  foi'  more  i-e ve- 
nue witli  which  to  provide  the  public  facilities  iu»cessary  to  accom- 
iriodate  housin^^  and  industrial  pro^^rams.  For  this  reason  the  Alabama 
Lea<rue  of  Municipalities  and  all  its  membership  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse President  Neon's  fjeneral  revenue-sharin*r  proposal  that  was 
formulated  in  a  bipartisan  manner  by  or»i:anizations  representing:  all 
levels  of  <i:()verniiieiU.  At  tlu^saine  time,  the  Leafjue  withholds  itssup- 
])orr  of  special  revenue-sharing  proposals;  instead,  we  recommend  tiie 
coiitluuaiu'e  of  the*  well-established  categorical  prant  pioprranis. 

Ill  particidar.  our  or<r:inizntion  is  stroufjly  opposed  jniy  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  that  would  deny  the  direct  sharing  of  ^venues  with 
all  incorporated  municipalities,  regardless  of  size.  We  see  no  loorical 
reason  "for  cateprorizin^  municipalities  according  to  size  for  revenue 
sharing  purposes — the  need  of  the  small  municipality  is  just  as  great 
as  the  need  of  the  large  municipality,  the  cmly  difference  being  one 
of  magnitude. 

Senator  IlrMPHRKV.  I  hope  you  will  poui|cl  away  at  that  because 
there  is  some  effort  being  made  as  you  know,  now,  on  this.  I  agree  with 
yon,  our  rural  develo])ment  program  would  be  seriously  injured  if 
this  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  population  standard  and  even 
putting  factors  in  it  other  than  population.  I  think  you  have  just  got 
to  have  a  formula  that  covers  right  down  to  the  smallest  town. 

Mayor  Davis.  In  the  same  vein,  it  is  our  feeling  that  all  Federal 
assistance  programs  for  community  development  shoidd  require  that 
such  programs  should  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  esta!)lished 
incorporated  municipalities.  We  have  great  fear  of  programs  which 
would  promote  community  development  in  rural  areas  where  there 
is  no  means  of  protecting  the  inhabitants  or  of  regulating  growth  and 
construction.  We  also  have  a  great  fear  of  programs  which  provide 
for  constniction  of  water  systems  in  unincorporated  rural  areas.  Such 
developments  could  lead  to  dire  problems  of  sanitation.  We  fear  that 
this  type  of  rural  development  will  do  nothing  more  than  promote  un- 
controlled atid  unregulated  urban  sprawl,  f^or  the  foresroing  reasons 
we  earnestly  petition  ^thnt  this  committee  restrict  rural  community 
development  to  the  development  and  itnprovement  of  our  exist inqr, 
well-established  cities  and  towns  in  the  lower  population  range.  We 
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further  feel  that  the  present  availabliity  of  housing  funds,  which  re- 
stricts development  to  mostly  rural  areas,  is  in  reality  upsetting  the 
balance  of  growth  by  discriminating  against  our  larger  cities  where 
housing  ne^s  are  great  and  where  space  is  available  for  housing 
construction. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  all  Federal  water  and  sewer  grant  programs 
for  locaKdevelopment  should  be  handled  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  that  sewage  treatment  assist- 
ance should  be  ha#idled  through  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  municipalities  of  all  sizes. 

It  is  extremely  confusing  for  municipalities  to  be  shunted  ,nd 
forth  l>etween  departments,  depending  upon  which  one  >  \ds 

currently  available  for  a  particular  dovolopmont.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Ilonsinsr  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  result  in  the  administration  of  all  municipal  programs 
through  a  single  department  similar  to  the  administration  of  farm 
pro<rrams  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator,  you  mentioned  a  while  ago  the  adequate  funding.  Some- 
times pro  nrrams  are  passed  and  not  funded  and  it  is  impossible  fo  budcret 
on  this  sort  of  a  basis.  We  would  like*  to  see  2.  3.  5  vears  funded  so  that 
municipalities  ami  other  agencies  could  budget  adequately  and  expect 
the  funds. 

Unfortunately,  it  now  appears  that  we  have  a  proliferation  of  both 
programs  and  agencies  and  departments  seeking  to  pix)vide  the  answer 
to  our  community  needs.  And,  on  occasion,  we  have  heard  criticism 
of  local  government  from  above  relating  to  efficiency  and  capability. 

We  herald  passaare  of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  as  a  great 
accomplishment  of  the  current  session  of  Congress  and  feel  that  it 
will  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  our  State.  We 
urge  members  of  this  committee  to  vote  for  ample  appropriations  to 
this  act. 

In  regard  to  the  need  for  a  national  growth  policy,  the  Alabama 
League  of  Muniripalities  like  the  National  League  of  Cities,  hearfilv 
favors  the  establishment  of  a  domestic  aftaii-s  policy  which  would 
cover  national  growth  and  the  distribution  of  population.  We  would 
ceitainly  favoh  the  inclusion  of  such  developments,  rural  as  well  as 
metropolitan.  We  do  not  favor  the  adminisfrnfion's  special  rural  rom- 
nriunity  revenue  sharing  program.  Among  the  reasons  for  our  opposi- 
tion are  the  artificial  barriers  and  categories  provided  for  therein, 
and  also  for  the  failnre  to  provide  a  voice  for  locally  elected  oilicials 
in  the  sharin":  of  such  revenues. 

In  coTiclusion,  and  reminding  members  of  the  committee  that  we 
ha  ve  asked  you  to  view  our  State's  problems  from  our  perspective, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  greatest  help  the  Federal  Government  can 
give  Alabama  municipalities,  large  and  small,  is  the  ability  to  help 
themselves.  The  ability  we  seek  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  new 
revenue  sources.  The  oreneral  revenue  sharing  proposal  nbw  before 
Congress  would  provide  greater  flexibility  to  our  cities  and  towns  to 
benefit  from  existing  categorical  grant  programs  and  to  furnish  the 
public  facilities  needed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  their  populations, 
to  attract  industry  and  to  offset  the  ravages  of  inflaMon. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  are  trying  to  provide  the  bnlk  of 
the  services  needed  for  the  health,  safety, 'and  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  our  State. 
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The  total  cost  is  approximately  $162  million  a  year  in  local  and 
State-shared  revenues,  which  amo'imts  to  less  than  $80  a  year  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  Well  over  one-half  of  the  total  State  and  local  revenues 
available  to  our  miinicipal  governments  is  paid  in  salaries  and  wages. 
The  general  revenue  sharing  proposal  would  provi<le  close  to  $22  mil- 
lion additional  revenue  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama.  This 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  our  problems  in  our  small 
towns  as  well  as  our  large  cities. 

Since  we  have  asked  you  to  place  yourselves  in  the  shoes  of  our 
municipal  oflicials,  we  realize  that  this  carries  with  it  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility of  municipal  officials  to  place  themselves  in  your  shoes. 
While  we  are  not  sophisticated  in  all  the  problems  that  you  face,  we 
readily  recognize  tliat  no  organized  \)ody  can  continue  to  operate  at 
a  deficit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Alabama  municipalities  are  quite 
proud  of  their  good  credit  standing  and  the  fact  that  thfy  for  the  most 
pait  consistently  operate  witliin  their  means.  We  recognize  that  there 
is  a  very  legitimate  question  which  you  might  ask  as  to  where  the 
funds  will  come  from  to  provide  general  revenue  sharing  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  categoricjil  grant-in-aid  programs.  We  point  to  the 
tremendous  imbalance  that  pres(Mitly  exists  in  our  Federal  budget.  Tlie 
outlays  for  foreign  aid  and  military  expenditures,  as  contrasted  to 
domestic  (>rograms,  appear  to  be  considerably  out  of  balance.  We  be- 
lieve tliat  Congress  can,  with  effort,  increase  domestic  programs  while 
decreasing  foreign  aid  and  military  expenditures  Without  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  convinced  that  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion lies  in  strong  local  government,  and  that  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  country's  future  lies  within,  and  not  without,  our  borders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  jncluded  many  additional  pieces  of  infor- 
mation, municipal  revenue  fe ports,  a  reprint  of  the  1070  Census,  Ala- 
bama Municipalities,  and  many  other  things  which  we  felt  the  com- 
mittee might  find  helpf i^il  bnt  were  not  extremely  pertinent.  We  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you. 

Senator  Humphrey.'  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Watkins,  do  vou  have  any  commentary? 

Mr.  Watkixs.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  just  make  one  comment  and 
that  is  to  the  effect  that  I  have  never  seen  a  group  of  gentlemen  quite 
as  patient  and  as  forebearinj^  as  you  have  been  with  us  this  afternoon. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  givmg  lis  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 

There  is  one  thing  I  think  should  be  pointed  out  to  you  and  that  is 
in  the  financing  of  our  communities.  Yon  will  note  that  80  percent  of 
our  revenues  at  the  municipal  level  come  from  what  is  known  as  tlie 
license  type  of  tax  in  Alabama  which  we  have  been  quite  fortunate 
our  courts  have  recognized  under  that  one  power,  that  we  haye  the 
authority  to  collect  sales  tax,  occupational  license  tax,  and  variou? — 
gasoline  tax  and  things  of  that  sort.  So  that  brings  in  approximately 
80  percent  of  our  total  tax  revenue. 

As  far  as  our  ad  valorem  tax,  property  tax,  in  Alabama  it  produces 
for  our  municipalities  around  15  percent  whereas  the  national  average 
^  nms  better  than  40  percent.  So  I  would  cwution  you  in  this  with  regard 
*  to  the  creation  of  bedroom  communities  that  might  come  about  through 
some  type  of  program,  that  those  communities  would  not,  even  if  ther 
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incorporated,  a  now  coininunity  in  Alabama,  unless  tJiey  have  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  a  balanced  structure  as  far  as  business,  industry, 
commerce,  would  not  be  able  to  suppoit  thonisolves.  Our  counties  do 
not  have  the  authority  to  do  this  type  of  thin^  at  the  present  time. 
So  it  would  r^cpiire  le^^islation  \n  Alabama  to  even  serve  that  type  of 
conmi unity  and  that  causers  great  fear. 
We  think  you  very  much. 

Senator  ITuaiptirkv.  AVe  would  lik(^  to  have  you  take  a  ^^ood  look 
at  the  proposal  that  we  put  before  the  (^ongress  recently — I  have  said 
this  to  several  witnesses — known  as  the  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  that  relates  to  communities  85,000  or  less  in  population  which 
may,  by  the  way — that  takes  care  of  most  of  the  communities  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  These  are  communities  that  we  classify  as  rural 
or  rural -oriented,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to  get  your  views 
after  a  careful  study  of  our  so-called  Rural  Development  Bank 
proposal. 

AVe  don't — we  are  not  here  to  try  to  sell  it.  We  are  here  merely  to 
try  to  get  your  consideration  and  your  advice  and  counsel  and  if  you 
would  send  it  to  us,  we  would  appreciate  it.  AVe  will  see  that  you  get 
a  copy  of  the  legislation.  *  ' 

Mr.  Watkixs.  Thank  you.  AVe  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  if  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  money  they  want  to  give  incorporated 
municipalities — we  would  be  right  there  at  the  door. 

Senator  Humphrkv.  We  uuvlerstand  this.  This  is  a  special  banking 
proposal  that  relates  to  needs  of  cei-tain  sized  coinnninities. 

Senator  Talmadge  ? 

.^^enator  Tai.?iaikii:.  No  (lue.stions. 

Senatoi'  (Y'lms.  In  rase  thoie  ar"  more  re(|iiests  tlnui  funds  avail- 
able, which  is  ah>Mys  true,  do  you  think  that  mone/ should  go  to — 
Kedeial  money  should  go  to  the  construction  of  new  communities  prior 
to  taking  care  of  requests  for  existing  municipalities? 

Mr.  AVatkins.  Seimtor,  not  in  Alabama,  T  wouldn't.  It  might  bet  the 
case'in  some  of  your  metropolitan  areas  on  the  e^istern  seaboard  and 
throuirhout  your  rural  belt  fiom  Chicago  to  Xew  England,  but  in 
Alabama  we  have  no  need  for  new  municipalities.  We.  have  quite  a 
luunber  that  are  vapable  and  need — we  have  basic  facilities  like  water. 
Th(\v  need  extension  and  improvement.  And  in  some  of  these  commn- 
?ntie>  you  eome  u|.  '  tlie  rural  areas  and  in  other  States  we  have  no- 
li^'cd.  where  snbstandai'd  Avat(M'  systems  are  pu^  th(»  city  ijrows 
to — \t  nieans  takinir  out  a  whole  system,  replacing  it  and  putting  in  fire  ' 
plugs  to  provide  fire  protection  and  nlany  costly  additions  and  the 
community  Avastes  a  good  bit  of  money  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
fr)r  this  r  eason  m(»  fii  nily  snppoi't  the  idea  in  Alabama  of  bolstering  and 
imni'ovin'r  what  we  haA-e  and  not  trying  to  

.Senator  CrTms.  This  morning  we  heard  about  n  proposal  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  T  guess  it  exnMids  into  Tennessee,  for  some  new 
'^ommunitie^i. 

Sonntor  TTr>rpTTKFr.  Elk  River  project. 

Afr.  AA'A'rKixs.  AAV  know  w})ore  it  is. 

.Spuator  Ct^tts.  That  is  all. 

^fr.  AVatktxs.  Thank  voit 

Sf^n-^or  TTr:vrPTTRFT.  Thank  yon  very  much,  gentlemen.  Thank  you 
again  for  your  patience,  not  ours. 
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We  have,  I  believe,  r)u-  iiiiiil  witness,  the  most  patient  ixnd  1  Impe 
persevering,  too,  tlie  piesident,  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Mr.  Hays. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  D.  HAYS,  PRESIDENl,  ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU 
I'EDEEATION,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Mr.  Hays.  Air.  Chairnyian,  tliunk  you.  I  do  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appealing  before  this  distinguished  committee.  I  am  sure  it 
has  a  ^rmt  responsibility.  Particularly,  too,  I  am  appreciative  of  Dr. 
Foster  and  Dr.  Mayberry  Avho  have  sat  patiently  through  the  testi- 
mony in  order  to  hear  the  last  witness  here. 

I  wiilin^  b!'ief/"f~hTrTr  alroadr^t^^itutted-a-R^wj^mary  nf  nnv  views 
and  our  policies  with  respect  to  rural  development,  and  then,  in  addi- 
tion, I  have  prepared  a  summary  of  our  summary  which  T  intended  to 
give  in  about  15  miiuites  heie,  but — Mr.  Chairman,  I  don*t  believe  you 
<  aii  theVloek.  It  is  uov/  a  quarter  of  6.  So  with  your  permission. 
1  am  going  to  sunmiari^je  '»iy  summary  of  my  summary. 

Senator  Ih  mi>iirky.  That  is  what  1  call  a  masterful  exercise.  1  coni- 
piiineut  von. 

Mr.  n'ws.  Ail  rigiu.  si;-. 

me  say  jnst  t  w d  \n'\v  f  ^t:it(Miients.  Mr.  (Miainnaii.  Oiu^  is  general, 
the  othei'  is  moiv  sp(v'ifi»'- 

'I'iiere  are  a  lot  of  r-lianges,  as  otiier  witnesses  ha\(*  ])oint(Ml  ont.  tak- 
ing piaee  in  Alal>ama  and  lu)w  we  respond  to  them  is  going  to  laigcly 
'  dt't»':'nrnu*  onr  future.  We  ran  do  notlnng  or  \\(^  e;m  agree  oj'  tli^airiee 
alul  ir  will  make  very  little  diti'erence  to  the  reuiainiier  of  nuinkind. 

So  i  look  n])on  tlie  itlra  of  rui'al  (hnelopnient  as  an  opportunity  foi- 
Alabama  peophHo  make  a  (*r>nt  rii)nt  ion.  Il  ciin  be  a  signitivaiit  pai'tf)er- 
sliip  betwefMi  tlu*  Fedei'a!  ( lovernment,  Statt^  gr)vtM'nmeiit,  and  kx  al 
go\ t  innient.  betwt'vn  priwite  in(|iisti*v.  individuals,  and  indi\'idual 
ieatl(Msiiip  tirat  will  support  an<l  gi\e  ila'ir  \w][)  and  leadership. 

The  Aiabania  Farm  r>iirean  Frdei'ation  has  Very  strong  leadejsh.ip 
in  every  county  in  the  Stat(^  antl  we  belie\'(^  that  on  this  basis,  Mr. 
Cijalriuan.  we  ran  nrakr  a  si<:-nifi(*ai^t  contribution  !)y  >upporting  I hr^-e 
things  that  apply  dirtn'tly  and  in  gentM-al  ludping  our  conununity 
l)eronie  a  l)et  ter  ])la»'(^  to  live.  ^ 

Nf.w.  in  our  prepared  t(\^tiMiony  wr  hav(^  niadt*  soin(»  points  iii  ni'^re 
elaboration  than  w  hat  I  would  touch  on  hei'e  i||(^he  :;t  (Wi  srrou<l- 
f)r^o. 

Much  has  alread\  betMi  arcf)niplishe.l  in  rural  developiu<'iit .  Murh 
j'eniaitis  to  \n'  {^n\n\  l)(^!ie\-e  tliat  tlu»  first  st(^p  in  ff)ste'ring  o\'(M'all 
rural  <lew'lopnuuvt  is  id  in<'rea-^(^  the  !e\-rl  of  farm  and  fai'MMM'  inco}nt\ 
to  i:irj)rn\-e  jui  expanding  agi'i(*ullural  <*redit.  that  is  one.  and  two, 
inf>re  etlicien*'  inari<etiug  systeuis.  and.  t  hree JxM  t(M'  ti'ans(xf)]'tat  ion  sys- 
tems: four,  inrrc^ased  demand  for  farm  pi'ograms  for  ('xpandini;  the 
(ievolopment  of  local  dr)mestic  and  foreign  mark'ets,  J 

Fi\>\  additional  r(^si»ai'ch  in  educational  pi'Ogramy,dii'ect(Ml  toward 
farmer*^*  needs. 

^  In  :tdditi()n  to  luwing  direct  elTect  on  agrictdt ure»  implenu'iilation 
of  :!ic^e  proposals  will  alsf)  b^»\e  a  general i\'c  (Mle<M  on  the  entire  eco- 
n(»:ny  Kv  gentM'ating  higluM-  lev(ds  of  incona*  and  <'niployment.  But  in 
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fy^y  event,  it  is  sif^ifitant.  So  we  think  that  any  si^nifioant  improvo- 
m^nt  coining  ahout  as  u  result  of  any  prognun,  and  particuUirl y  ruraT 
development,  must  first  begin  with  tlie  tliesLs  that  thu  agricultural  eoo- 
k  nomy  must  be  sound,  ScMiator.  And  thou  emphasis  must  also  be  placed 
on  0,  balanced  approach  to  growth.     ^        ♦  . 

Better  6mployinent  opportunities  niTist  be  secured  throu<j:h  industrial 
development  of  additional  sectors  of  th'^e^nomy.  As  development  jih^- 
curSj^tb^re  will  b?  a  pressing  need  to  develop  private  service  ind?isti1es. 
Ai^as  miuiy  before  me  have  pointed  out,  to  expand  the  essential  j^ub- 
lic  services. 

We  support  Federal  efforts  in  this  direction' and  recommend  that 
additional  personnel  and  financial  suppoFt  be  channeled  in  this 
direction. 

to  the  belief  that  development  must  be  accomplished  in  tlie  f lame- 
worl^  of  natural  resource  use  that  provides  for  future  genei;ations  as 
well  as  the  present. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Hu3iPiiREY..Mr.  Hays,  that  is  a  very  concise  statement.  I 
have  been  paging  through,  rather  quickly,  your  full  statement.  \V(* 
welcome  all  the  statistical  evidence  you  have  given  us  and  the  obser- 
vations on  Alabama  development. 
•  Senator  Talmadge? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Hays,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your 
statement  and»  invite  your  further  views  and  suggestions  as  we  pro- 
ceed- we  hope,  toward  a  legislative  aid, and  solution  of  sonio  of  our 
problems. 

Senator  HrMPiiuKY.  Senator  Curtis  ? 

Senator  CriMis.  AVelK  I  appreciate  your  .statement  very  nmch.  ('an 
you  think  of  anythin*:  for  producing  more  jobs  and  business  activity 
in  our  towns  and  cities  that  is  bettc^r  than  raisin<r  the  income  of  the 
farmer  operator  ? 

Mr.  Hays.  Xo,  sir.  T  am  firmly  convinced  that  whatever  we  do 
must  J>e  undercii'dcd  with  a  firm  and  .sound  farm  e.conomy.  yes.  sir: 
an'd  in  my  statement  T  make  some  suggestions  p(»rhaps  as  to  how  we 
can  improv(»  this  with  strong  Pinpliasis  o!i  a  renewed  etl'ort  on  agri- 
cultund  exports. 

Costs  are  inrreasing  in  foreign  countries;  costs  of  p^-oduction  are 
increasinir  there  as  well  as  here.  Their  economies  are  expanding  v^j:v\- 
culture  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  if  Ave  look  at  our  land  again,  T  think 
we  have  an  excellehv  opportunity  to  get  back  even  in  a  stn-nger 
position  in  world  exports.  Free  society's  standards  of  liviuir  have 
been  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  pace  and  in  areas  we  have  not  been 
competitive  Ix^canse  of  costs. 

I  think  we  can  l)e  competitive  if  we  can  find  a  way  of  getting  around 
vnrious  barriers  that  governments  now  have  a  way  of  i)uttin<r  on. 
imposing  between  trades  ii>^order  to  regulate  the  polities. 

Senator  Humphrky.  Senator  Allen? 

Senator  Au.ex.  Mr.  Hays,  T  note  with  interest  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  working  on  rural  development,  makirig  recommendations 
for  ways  of  developing  6ur  rural  economy  for  more  than  51)  years. 
So  we  appreciate  you  coming  and  .sharing  yoYir  views  with  us,  and 
certainly  we  value  your  recommendations  higlUy^find  we  certainly 
are  going  to  give  serious  consideration  to  all  of  your  §u^g^stions. 

ERIC  3c5u 
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Mr.  IlAYf?.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  deeply  giatef ul  for  your  bringing 
vour  committee  here  and  I  aip  very  plfeased,  of  course,  tliat  Senator 
Allen  along  witli  the  other  members  of  the  committee  is  here  in  xVla- 
bama.  I  am  paiticularly  pleased  that  Senator  Allen  is  a  member  of 
your  committee  l>ecause  I  think  we  have  some  very  serious  problems 
here  in  the  South  and  as  a  long-time  native  of  Alabama,  I  know  we 
have  SQme  to  solve  here.  ,  • 

I  don't  look  upon  your  committee  as  the  sole  savior  but  I  think 
you  can,  as  I  say,  help  to  form  a  partnership  in  which  we  can  play  a 
significant  part  in  solving  our  own  problems.  So  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  you  came. 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  do  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hays,  and 
may  I  say  we  don't  look  upon  ourselves  as  soul  saviors,  either.  We  are 
i^;r  wfirkprs  in  the  vineyard  lioping  to  be  able  to  do  some  good  here. 
Senator  Allen.  I  might  say  when  we  were  up  m  Madison  County 
we  probably  saw  some  of  Mr.  Hays'  broad  fields  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Hays.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  present  tke  views  of  the  Ala- 
bama Farm  J^ireau  Federation  to  this  distinguished  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  jprogress  of  our  ^country  lias  been  closely  related  to  the  ca- 
pability of  rural  people  and  the  quality  of  rural  resources.  Rural 
development  in  America  is  one  of  the  great  successes  of  otiv  Nation's 
history.  National  policy,  through  legislation  by  Congress,  has  brought 
to  rural  America  a  system  of  land  graht  colleges  and  universities, 
-technology  and' education  through  experiment  stations  and  the  Co- 
-operative Extension  Service  agricultural  credit,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, vouth  programs,  forestry,  wildlife  management,  and  rec- 
nwitlonal  development,  that  has  not  been  equaled  anywhere  in  the 
\vorld.  ,  * 

Even  thoujifh  much  has  been  accomplished,  mUch  remains  to  be  done. 
It  is  a  \vell>(rooumented  fact  that  many  tools  are  available  to  promote 
growth  in  rural  America,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  our  national  goals 
must  always  be  examined  to  effectivelv  meet  the  needs  of  present  and 
future*  generations.  It  is  appropriate  tnat  subcommitteees  such  as  this 
are  holding  meetings  throughout  the  country  to  determine  the  status 
and  needs  of  rural  America. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  development  is  to  benefit  people.  There- 
fore, rural  development  may  be  denned  as  anything  that  contributes 
to  the  economic  and  social  improvement  of  rural  America.  This  de- 
velopment may  take  several  forms.  Economic  development  may  come 
about  in  terms  of  higher  income  and  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Community  development  may  involve  a  new  water  or  sewage 
system.  Natural  resource  development  may  include  a  small  watershed 
development  or  a  reforestation  project.  Humant  resource  development 
may  be  in  terms  of  training  or  retraining  people  in  skills  and  arts 
demanded  by  society. 

The  ele):3ted  voting  delegates  of  the  member  State  Farm  Bureaus 
to  the  52d  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
(December  1970)  developed  a  statement  9f  policy  on  rural  develop- 
ment. We  strongly  support  this  policy : 
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For  over  half  a  century  Farm  Bureau  members  have  been  fully 
coimnitted  to  meetiu^r  the.  cliuUeiige  of  sound  progress,  development, 
and  ehan^r^^  in  rural  America.  Our  interest  is  deep  as  this  is  where  we 
individually  live,  work,  and  invest  in  the  present  and  in  futur^  op- 
portunity for  every  farm  and  ranch  family. 

The  Task  Force  on  Kural  Development,  in  its  report  entitled  "A 
Xew  Life  for  the  (^ountry,"  offers  challeujring  ideas,  recommendations, 
•and  constructive  observtvtioiis.  We  a^iee  that  rural  development  must 
be  generated  throu^rh  local  initiative.  It  must  be  a  result  of  community- 
wide  study  and  plannin*^  apd  the  development  of  specific,  programs 
to  meet  community  needs  ^)r  sound  economic  jrrovvth  and  expansion 
of  opportunities  forboth  rurai  and  urban  areas. 

•Farm  Bureau  uuMuber  families  and  Couir  and  State  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  have  an  unusual  opportunity  and  n^zation  to  assist  and  par- 
ticipate in  constructive  rural  development. 

The  pfi'owth  Jind  development  of  industry  and  commerce  in  rural 
areas  provide  local  niarkets  for  farmers,  increase  job  opportunities 
for  members  of  farm  families  and  otlier  rural  people,  iiui)rove  the 
ca]>acity  of  rural  areas  to  pro\  ide  essential  community  facilities,  and 
reduce  the  out-mifrration  of  people  from  rural  areas. 

'11  le  deveh)puuMit  which  has  occurred  in  many  rural  areas  is  a  result 
of  coiunninity  efforts,  improved  educational  op i)ort unities,  a(le(|uate 
water  lesources,  a  willing:  labor  force,  recreatioiuil  opportunities,  and 
« other  comnmnity  .services.  Loans,  <rrants,  or  tax  credits  are  often  help- 
ful to  economic  develo])ment  in-i-ural  areas.  ^, 

The  resoui-ce  conservation  and  de\*e1o])nient  ])ro<;ram  administered 
by  the  Soil  (^onserA*ati<m  Service  contributes  const laictively  to  these 
objectives  and  should  be  carefully  coordinated  with  comnumitv^i^tTorts 
in  rural  developnu^nt. 


Sufficient  su])plies  of  usablt*  watei*  and  adequate  waste  disi)osal 
systems  {ire  basic  to  economic  ])rofri'ess  in  rural  areas.  We  support  the 
sound  extension  of  publi*'  and  priviite  credit  for  linancin^  piivate, 
comnmnity,  or  district  fa<ilities. 

W^  support  adetjuate  fund  in  ir  for  propria  ms  established  under  pro- 
visionsof  the  Kural  Water  Facilities  Act  of  1005.  . 

Fundiufr  of  other  credit  needs  in  rural  development  should  be  pro- 
vided primaiily  from  private  .sources  Guppleiiient(*d  by  public  funds 
iinder  authorities  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 


Alabama  is  experiencing  rapid  change  in  many  ways.  Only  recently 
lias  the  urban  population  become  larger  than  that  in  rural  areas. 
In  1060,  54.8  percent  of  the  people  in  Alabama  lived  in  urban  areas 
while  45.2  percent  lived  \n  rural  areas.  Such  population  distribution 
was  in  contrast  to  that  for  the  United  States,  where  70  percent  of  the 
population  had  shifted  to  urban  areas.  By  1970,  this  distribution  had 
not  changjed  appreciably.  According  to  the  1970  census,  Alabama's 
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population  (if  3.444.165  wab  58.4  percent  urban  and  4r.6  pereont  rural. 
.  Of  orreuter  inipoi\ance  is  the  fact  that  Ahibama,  in  genenj,  lias  not 
experienced  po[)uhition  <^rowth  compared  with  t>ther  areas^of  the 
Nation.  I)urin<Lr  the  past  decade,  Alabama  population  increased  5.4 
percent  compared  with.  13.3  percent  for  the  Nation.  The  widest  dis- 
crepancies between  Alabama  and  the  rest  ot  the  Nation,  appear  in 
tl*  area  of  pei-sonal  income.  Per  capita  personal  im'onie  estimates 
indicate  that  Alabania  lag<j^ed  considerably  behind  the  U.S.  a^'ra^re 
at  both  the  becriniiin^  and  end  of  the  decade  of  the  IJHJO's.  T*er  ca])ita 
pei-sonal  inc(mie  in  Alabama  was  $1.4(>4  or  approximately  05  percent 
of  the  U.S.  avera^re  of  $2,215.  By  1900,  per  capita' income  in  Alalfhn»a 
had  increased  to  $2.5H2  while  the  U.S.  avera«i:e  was  $3,687.  On  an  indi- 
vidual county  basis,  even  greater  variations  occurred;  gen*:  rally  the 
rnra-hrri^  had  per  CiVpita  income  le\T'ls  nuii-h  helow  rhi'  State  aver-~ 
age.  In  10()0.  uiban  Jefferson  (\)mity  had  the  higliest  income  ($3,713) 
whiU*  rural  Ijowndes  had  the  lowest  ($1,127)'. 

During  the  past  decade,  Alabama  lost  approximately  30  percent  of 
its  farmers.  .Many  of  the.se  people  have  either  moved  t*),  or  oonnnute 
to  urban  areas  for  employment.  F'arm  receipts  in  Alabama  during 
the  period  1060  to  1070  increased  from  $520  million  to  over  $736  niib 
lion.  Per  farm  gross  in<'ome  in  Alabama  for  was  estimated  to  be 
$10,621  as  compared  to  $10,216  for  the  Nation.  Net  income  per  farm  in 
1070  was  $3,560  in  Alabama  and  $5,302  in  the  Xwted  States.  During 
the  decade  of  the  106O's.  gross  income  per  farm  increased  by  10^  |)er- 
cent  in  Alabama  and  about. 100  percent  in  the  United  States,  wlii](» 
n(»t  income  per  farm  in  each  area  incrcas(»d  82  percent.  It  is  readi^\ 
apparent  that  Alabama  agriculture  has  not  kept  pace  with  th(^  test 
of  the  Nation. 

Latest  estimates  indicate  that  the  1060  Agriculture  Census  will 
show  a  contiiUiing  decline  in  number  of  Ahibama  farms.  Indications 
are  that  Alabania  now  has  approximately  85.000  farm  faniiJies.  An  ^ 
estiuKited  SO  percent  of  these — 68.000 — produce  an  annual  gross  farm 
income  of  J^ilO.OOO  or  less.  Wlien  the  high  costs  of  production  are  sub- 
tracted from  this  total,  net  farm  income  falls  below  any  of  the  estab- 
lished poverty  guidelines.  Most  of  these  68.000  farmers  have  been  able 
to  remain  on  their  land  only  through  supplemental  income  provided 
by  off- farm  employment.  In  the  future,  these  people  will  probably 
not  remain  in  rural  areas  unless  they  can  increase  their  income  di- 
rectly from  farm  activities  or  from  accelerated  off-farm  earnings. 
The  trend  is  already  established  and  will  not  be  easily  reversed.  Fi- 
nancial, teehnicah  and  educational  assistance  r^hould  be  made  avail- 
able to  them  through  rural  development  activities. 

To  summarize.  Alabama  is  economically  depressed  by  most  of  to- 
day's standard.s.  Population  di.stribntion  is  much  more  rural  than  for 
most  of  the  remaiiiinj^  areas  of  the  Nation  and  per  capita  iii(*onie  lags 
considerably  behind  the  U.S.  average.  On  the  fann  scene,  average 
gross  and  net  fann  income  in  Alabania  is  much  lower  than  the  T^S. 
average. 

Alabama's  problem  of  lagging  growth  rates  results  primarily  from 
an  underdevelopment  or  underemployment  of  its  resources,  both 
human  and  physical,  In  .some  ca.ses  tliere  may  be  a  lack  of  re.souP?'es, 
but  in  most  instances  existing  resources  have  not  been  utilized  to  their 
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fullest  potential.  Means  must  be  discovered  to  bring  to  fruition  tbese 
.  resources  if  Alabanui  ig  to  experience  growth  and  prosperity  and  an 
increased  quality  of  life  for  its  citizens. 

DEVELOPINJ  ALAUAMa'S  RUILVL  ARKA6 

In  formulating  policies  for  rural  development,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  agriculture — including  agribusiness — is  the  No.  1  busi- 
ness in  America,_jind  iix_  rural  areas  the  effect  is  magnified.  It  is 
my  convifition  that  a  stronir  agricultural  sector  forms  the  basis  for 
o\erall  rural  development,  Since  agriculture  is  a  major  generator  of 
income  in  most  rural  communities  and  towns,  without  doubt,  the  first 
step  in  fostering  rural  development  is  to  expand  farm  and  fanner 
iuttome.  As  farm  income  is  increased,  additional  expan.sion  will  occur 
in  other  Rectors  of  the  economy.  The  net  result  will  be  lor  hi^xher  levels 
of  bo  til  income  and  employment  in  the  aggregate  economy. 

Two  recent  studies  of  interindustry  input-output  pertaining  to  rural 
areas  in  the  South  indicated  that  the  agricultural  and  agri-related 
sectors  of  the>econ{)my  have  large  economic  multipliers.^  One  dollar  of 
new  farm  income  is  multiplied  many  times  in  the  national  economy. 

If  output  is  increased  in  these  sectors  greater  repercussions  xvil! 
occur  throughout  the  economy  than  would  be  true  it  the  output  in- 
creases occurred  in  other  sectors.  v 

This  is  because  of  the  high  degree  of  interdependence  of  agricul- 
ture and  agribusiness  with  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Because  ofc 
this,  these  sectors  have  the  greatest  capacitv  for  generating  additional 
economic  activity  through  the  multiplier  effect. 

DEVELOPIXG  THE  AGKICULTURAL  SECTXm 

There  are  several  things  to  be  considered  in  increasing  farm  income 
in  Alabama.  One  factor  is  the  adequacy  of  farm  credit,  both  operate 
inir  and  long-term  capital.  This  is  pointed  out  in  a  report  recently 
released  by  the  Auburn  University  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
This  repoit  indicates  that  additional  credit  could  be  put  to  productive 
use  primarily  because  improvements  in  technology  and  ihcreased  use 
of  purchased  inputs  have  ma^rnified  the  need  for  capital  in  rural  areas. 
Farmei-s  need  additional  credit  to  achieve  farm  size  that  will  offer  econ- 
omies of  scale.  Not  only  is  there  need  for  credit  for  farmers,  but  also 
li>r  homeowners  and  small  bnsinesses-in -rural  areas.  Government  lend- 
ing acrencies  provide  a  valuable  service  by  siipplemelting  private* 
lenders,  and  these  agencies  should  be  strengthened  andfraequate  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  lending  to  rural  residents  with  particu- 
lar empha«is  on  areas  not  being  served  by  private  lenders. 

Individual  farm  production  is  scattered  all  acros.s  the  land  mass  * 
of  the  continental  United  States  as  compared  to  a  rather  high  degree 
of  conc.entration  of  industrial  production.  Tt  is  therefore  more  difficult 
for  farmers  to  develop  for  themselves  an  effective  and  efficient  market- 
ing mechanism.  Indkiduals  go  to  the  market  with  a  resulting 

1  Curtis,  W«yn*  C.  and  WnMron.  John  E,,  ConstniotJon  of  An  Input-On tptit  Model  for 
a  Sub  Rtnto  Region  Throri;h  tho  Use  of  National  CoefllcIentH  and  Secondary  Data. 

SouroeR :  Technical  Bu  lefin  61.  MisslsMppl  Acrlculture  Etperlnientnl  Stntlon.  March 
1071  and  Bills,  NoIpor  S,.  and  Barr.  Alfred.  An  Innut-OntpiU  Analysis  of  the  Tapper  South 
Branch  Valloy  of  Wes.  Virginia,  Bulletin  568T.  West  VlrSflnla  Aerlcultiire  Experimental 
Station,  1988. 
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"sprinkler"  effect  on.price  caused  by  the  wide  despersion.  In  addition, 
thens^re  other  inefficiencies  of  transportation,  distribution,  et  cetera 

Another  force  in  attemfJts  to  .aise  farm  income  is  the  development 
of-adequate  marketing  facilities.  In  the  past  therfe  has  been  ttn  overall 
^  shortage  of -markets  in  rural  arfeas  of  Alabama.  Thia  deficiency  has 
been  particularly  detrimental  to  small  fanners  with  limited  resources 
although  substantial  improvement  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  as 
a  result  of  the  Alabar>i  Farmers  Market  Authority.  In  essence,  they 
'are  prevented  from  effectively  competing. 

Because  of  the  interdependence  of  various  sectors  of  our  economy, 
establishment  of  a  single  facility  will  inflilence  the  aggregate  levels 
of  income  and  employment  throughout  the  areas  in  whicji  it  is  estab- 
lished. This,  I  think,  is -a  primary  substance  of  rural  economic  develop- 
ment— inflMicing  the  levels  of  income  and  employment  in  the  economy 
through  development  of  specific- sectoi*s  and  industries. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  physical  marketing  facilities,  there  is 
a  need  for  different  marketing  arrangements.  Again,  this  need  is  espe- 
cially aiJute  ia  the  case  of  small  farmers  who  have  neither  adequate 
bargaining  power  to  purchase  agricultural  inputs  at  competitive  prices 
nor  opportunities  to  sell  their  products  at  a  fair  competitive  price.  Tins 
may  encompass  a  general  strengthening  of  the  present  Agricultural 
Marketing  Acts.  More  specifically,  we  must  pro\ide  new  and  more 
definitive  laws  on  collective  bargaining.  The  need  for  improvement 
in  the  collective  bargaining  area  is  espeoially  true  with  respect  to  con- 
tract farming,  particularly  where  purchases  of  agricultural  comniodi- 
ties  practice  a  high  d  s^ree  of  vertical  integration. 

Associated  with  market  development  is  development  of  an  adequate 
transpo'Aation  system  to  allow  farmers  to  transplajit  products  to  mar- 
ket. Both  primary  and  secondary  roads  should  be  developed,  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  transportation.  One  factor  that  may  assist  farmers— 
and  the  general  public— is  the  future  dev(clopmeat  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomhi<?bee  Waterway.  As  a  resulj:  of  this  development;  farmers  and 
others  in  rural  areas  mav  be  able  to  purchase  inputs  at  cheaper  prices. 
Since  production  costs  to  the  farmer  could  be  lowered,  this. could  meaji 
lower  food  prices  to  all  citizens  in  Alabama,  and  higher  mrome  t(t 
farmers. 

If  farm  income  levels  are  to  be  raised,  then  the  total  demand  tor 
agricultural  products  will  have  to  be  increased.  New  uses  for  agricul- 
ttiral  products  may  be  partially  achieved  through  innovative  product 
development.  However,  perhaps  the  best  means  through  which  demand 
for  agricultural  products  can  be  increased  is  through  expansion  and 
,  development  of  our  export  markets.  Xot  only  will  this  ormg  about 
'  increased  fffrm  income,  but  it  will  also  contribute  to  an  improved  bal- 
anee-of-payinents  status  for  the  United  Slates. 

An  example  of  increased  farm  income  as  a  result  of  increased  exports 
can  be  clearly  shown  with  sovbeans.  In  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  exports 
of  U.S.  produced  soybeans Vose  from  134.7  million  bushels  to  428.7 
million  bushels  with  a  total  increase  in  price  per  bushel  from  $2.53  to 
$2.91.  While  this  price  increase  was  taking  place,  production  was 
doubling  ("from  555  million  bushels  in  1960  to  1.135  billion  in  1970). 
Increased  markets  through  exports  can  deliver  similar  results  for  other 
•  farm  commodities.  Other  significant  gains  have  been  achieved  in  this 
area,  but  more,  work  will  need  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future. 
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Tlio  cost  of  foreign  a^i  icultnral  production  is  al^o  continuing  to  go 
up.  At  the  same  time  staiidaira  oi  livin<r  are  risin<i;  rapidly  ui  many 
of  the  free  world  economies.  There  is  a  poteiifiai  opportunity  for  the 
expansion  of  U.S.  a^yricultural  exports.  Because  of  the  increasing 
complexities  o^international  relationships,  i^rovernmenls  are  acquiring 
•  more  f^nd  more  Tesponsibility  of  decision  with  respect  to  siich  matters 
as^rei^rn  tiade  and  aorricultural  exports.  We  believe  additional  at- 
^tion  to  these  areas  would  result  in  increjised  U.S.  agricultural 
>^\ports. 

(  Theie  is  also  a  tremendous  need  for  additional  research  and  educa- 
Vion  pro<^rams  oriented  toward  Alabama's  fanners.  Examples  of  the 
types  of  profrranis  cf  which  T  speak  are  those  of  the  anrricultural  experj- 
raent^ations.  Coopenitive  Extension  Service,  and  other  similar  a^en-^' 
— des.  ^lis  Tie^>d  can  be  met  only  b\A  tlui' availabilitv  of  additional  re- 
sources  to  perform  these  tasks.  Th^  need  for  this  type  of  work  iS 
especially  acute  in  the  area  of  production  technolo<?y,  particularly  in 
work  relatinfr  to  the  allocation  and  efficient  use  of  a<TricHltural  re- 
sources. Xew  technolonrical  advances,  as  well  as  a  means  of  dissemi- 
natiiifr  this  information  to  farinei^s.  need  to  be  developed.  A  good 
example  of  t-liis  js  in  the  area  of  anrricultural  pesticides.  Not  only  do 
we  need  additional  resenrch  as  to  the  ecoloofical  effects  of  pesticide 
usanre,  but  also  pioorranis  to  inform  farmers  as  to  how  to  use  these 
materials  correctly.  Tliis  can  be  accomplished'  only  through  more 
monetary  and  human  resources. 

The  production  of  an  abundant  food  supply  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation,  and  the  si^rnificance  and  contribution  of  coinnier- 
<  ial  farmers  cannot  be  overlo'^^  d  in  rural  development,  FnrtheniU)re. 
tlie  economic  well  beinnr  of  n^.ny  rural  ecoMomies  is  tied  to  thnt  of 
farmers.  Thus,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  placing  top  priority  in  rural 
development  on  agriculture. 

OTHER  FACTORS  TXVOI.VKI)  IX  RURAL  DEVF.LOP^IKXT 

In  the  overall  scheme  and  ruial  jlevelopnient.  several  factors  other 
than  airriculture  must  be  lce])t  in  inmd:  Higher  income  and  better  em- 
ployment opportunities;  development  of  private  service  industries; 
adequate  housing:  improved  punlic  services— police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, public  utilities-,  educational  opportunities  and  medicivl  facilities; 
and  cultural  and  recreational  facilities.  All  of  this  nui^ be  accom- 
plished. T  think,  in  a  framework  of  wise  natural  resource  use. 

Rural  development  efforts  must  also  recognize  the  need  for  balanced 
growth.  rreati(m  of  jobs  in  mir  rural  areas  is  essential  to  population 
growth  in  rural  towns  and  conununities.  There  are  over  00  towns  and 
cities  in  Alabama  with  a  population  of  5,000  to  2.5,000.  Most  of  these' 
are  located  in  nival  counties.  \ 

Some  new  incfJrrte  and  eniploymeut  opportunities  will  come  \ith  the 
development  of  a  viable  ngricultural  sector.  However,  other  types  of 
industries  must  also  be  attracted  to  rural  areas  if  expansions  of  si<rnif- 
icant  magnitude  are  to  occur.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  attracting 
thos»Jndustrie^s  that  require  that  resources  of  the  rural  areas — natural, 
nhysical,  and  human.  This  point  cannot  be  overemphasized.  If  possi- 
ble, interindustry,  studies  ^hich  as  those  mentioned  prevkyisly  should 
be  conducted  to  detorm'^ne  the  sectors  of  the  economy  that  offer  greater 
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potential  for  develppntent.  This  will  provide  some  quantitative  assess- 
menti  of  the  t()tattmpact  on  the  economy.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  balapet^should  be  sought  in  development. 

In^etfrown  State,  we  are  enjoying  significant  industrial       "th.  Our 
tlitegovernment,  in  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  has 
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outlays.  These  ai-e  si\bsequeutly  leased  to  industries  locating  in  Ala- 
bama. There  are  other  considerations  such  as  special,  limited,. ,ud 
valorem  tax  exemptions.  ,  .^-^"^  .  ,  , 

As  the  levels  of  income  and  omph5yment  rise  due  to  industriali/a- 
tion,  attf-ntion  must  l)e  given  to  dcv(»lopment  of  service  industries 
and  ade(n lateTiousiiig!  Tri  ltie~ a feiT^f^ iiTnTsmg,~i^  ~ 
credit  should  bp^given  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  their 
effoi-ts  in  impioving  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas.  Since  the  rural 
housing  program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  was  initiated 
in  1040,  approximately  22,000  Alabama  rural  families  have  received 
financing  in  excess  ct  $190  million.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion 4iousing  program  should  be  provided  personnel  and  funds  to 
continue  the  financing  of  rural  areas  at  an  increased  rate. 

P>deral  funds  and  assistance  should  also,  be  provided  for  develop- 
ment of  essential  public  services  and  facilities  in  rural  areas.  For  in- 
stance, most  rural  communities  in  Alabama  lack  adequate  sewage 
svstems.  ^Manv  have  substandard  police  and  fire  protection.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  rural  areas  lag  behind  more  urbaniised  areas  m  edu- 
caticmal  opportifnities  for  young  people.  Alabama  suffers  from  o 
tremendous  shortage  of  mexlical  doctors^  This  is  much  more  acute 
in  rural  areas.  In  fact,  many  rural  areas  have  no  medical  doctors  and 
presently  luue  no  prosp(^cts  for  acquiring  them.  Needless  to  men- 
tion, there  is  complete  absence  of  essential  recreational  and  cultural 
facilities  in  most  of  these  areas. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  inflation  is  a  serious  threat  to  eco- 
nomic stability.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  excessive  Federal  Govern- 
ment spt^ndinsr  is  a  basic  cause  of  our  current  inflation  problems. 
l)eficit  .s[)ending  by  the  Federal  Government  and  policies  which  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  money  and  credit  faster  than  production  clearly 
lead  to  inflation.  r 

Fanners  are  among  the  haidest  hit  by  inflation  because  they  are 
fonxMl  to  pay  inflated  prices  for  their  production  inputs.  At  the  sanie 
time,  they  are  unable  to  pass  on  these  higher  costs  because  of  their 
widespread  and  looseily  knit  production  and  marketing  patterns. 

St4ibility  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  high  emi)loynient,  is  essential  to  the  economic  well 
being  of  the  Nation.  Therefore,  farmers,  as  well  as  others^  are  best 
served  by  the  maiiUenance  and  strengthening  of  th?  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

As  a  final  point  in  my  discussion  of  rural  development,  proper  use 
of  our  natural  resources— including  land  and  water— must  be  practiced 
in  future  rural  development  endeavors.  These  resources  provide  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  development  is  based.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
perative they  be  wisely  developed  and  their  use  be  allbcatod  not  only 
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for  the  present  but  also  for  future  generations.  This  may  involve. de- 
tailed land-use  planning,  increased  emphasis  on  jmall  watershed  de- 
velopments as  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  in 
some  cases  the  returning  of  land  to  forest  cover.  The  latter  is  espe- 
cially true  of  many  acres  marginal  to  the  technology  of  intensive 
agricultural  practices. 

J? 

SUMMART  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  summary,  even  though  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  areas 
of  rural  development,  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  believe  the  first 
step  in  fostering  overall  rural  development  is  to  increase  the  level  of 
farm  and  farmer  income  through  development  of  a  viable  agricult4iral 
sector.  ^Fbis^  wo  boIieve,^anibe~achievea:  through  (I)  Tmprovecl  and 
expanded  agricultural  credit,  ^2)  more  eflScient-iftMKm  marketing?  sys- 
tems, (3)  a  better  transportation  system,  (4)  increlised  demand  for^ 
farm  products  through  development  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets,  anO^S)  additional  research  and  educational  programs  di- 
rected toward  farmers'  needs.  We  strongly  iticommend  the  above  as 
the  first  ^tep  in  rural  development. 

.In  addition  to  having  a  direct  effect  on  agriculture,  implementations 
of  the  above  proposals  will  also  hp,ve  an  impict  on-the  entire  eronomy 
by  i^enerating  higher  levels  of  ihcome  and  employment. 

Emphasis  must  also  be  priced  on  a  balanced  approach  to  e(»niioniic 
•growth.  Higher  income  and  better  empl^ment  opportunities  must 
be  secured  throu^jh  development  of  additional  sectors  of  the  ocononiy. 
Attempts  must  be  made  to  match  industrial  developments  with  avail- 
able resources  in  rural  areas. 

As  dcn'olopmont  occurs,  tliere  will  bo  a  pressing  need  to  not  only  de-. 
volop  private  sorvico  industries,  but  to  also  expand  public  sorvicos'^uch 
as  police  and  fi^*-  nrotcr^fion.  public  utilities,  housing,  and  medical  and 
educational  servw  os.  We  support  Federal  e^orts  in  this  direction,  and 
we  recommend  that  additional  personnel  and  financial  support  be 
channeled  in  this  direction. 

Finally,  Farm  Bureau  subscribes  to  the  be^liof  that  development 
must  be  accomplished  in  a  framework  of  natural  resource  u.se  that 
provides  for  future' generafion^  as  well  as  for  the  present.  Since  our 
natural  resources  form  the  foundation  upon  which  all  development 
rests,  we  strongly  urge  detailed  planning  in  natural  resources  utiliza- 
tion. 

Alabama^  is  experiencing  rapid  change  and  no  amount  of  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  nn  our  part  will  have  any  great  significance  far 
the  rest  of  mankind.  But  for  us  in  Alabama,  our  own  immediate  de- 
cision and  action  will  largely  determine  our  future  fortunes.  Rural 
development  can  be  an  eflFective  partnership  of  Federal,  State*  and 
local  government,  private  industry,  local  leadership  and  local  initia- 
tive and  support.  The  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation  pledges  its 
support  and  participatio'n  to  this  end. 

STATEMENT  OF  EITOENE  McLAIN,  SENATOH,  ALABAMA  STATE 
LEGISLATURE,  HTINTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Mr.  McLain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  over  here.  If  I  may.  I  am  Sena- 
tor Gene  McLain,  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature.  I  know  you 
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are  about  to  leave.  \Ve  le^islatoi-s  haven't  <aid  uiuch  today.  It  is  a  little 
unnsval  todj\y  that  none,  of  us  testified  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  that 
all  of  us  appreciate  the  conunittee  coming  to  Alabama. 

We  realize  the;  problems  v;e  face.  We  are  extremely  grateful  for 
each  of  you  (doming  and  a  number  of  us  have  been  here  listening  to 
you  Jill  afternoon  and  we  sincerely  appreciate  your  visit. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Humpiikky.  How  kind  of  you,  and  will  you  thank  each 
member  of  the  legislature  for  the  courtesies  they  have  extended  to  us 
in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  be  here  and  use  these  facilities. 

If  any  other  member  of  the  legislature  is  here  that  wishes  to  make 
any  coHunents,  we  would,  of  course,  welcome  him. 

We  thank  you. 

.  He^foipe^ij4>uT44«4g^Lwi>jit  tauote^  received  some  testir 

niony  in  Wajj^iington,  Miss  Elizal>eth  Ed^^ards  and  some  others,  and 
we  will  incorpo.'ate  it  in  the  record  of  our  subcommittee  so  that  when 
y(ni  write  to  us,  you  share  your  thoughts  and  they  are  made  a  part  of 
the  (jfiicial  roconi;  studies  Ly  our  staff,  and  reviewed  by  the  members 
of  the  <'ommittee. 

We  thank  eacli  i\nd  vvvvy  one  of  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  in 
A!al):jma  and  I  pariinihirly  want  to  thank  Senator  Allen  who  is  a  stal- 
wart in  all  these  areas  of  agriculture,  rural  development,  and  many 
otln.-r  areas,  lor  iiu  itin<j:  ns,  ror  the  courtesy  that  has  been  extended  to 
us. 

Tiiank  you  \  ery  much.  [Applause,] 

( Whereupon,  at  o  150  p.m.,  trie  hearing  was  adjourned  as  to  the  t(»sti- 
monv  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  committee  to  i-econvene' its  hearings 
in  T'i  fton,  Ga.,  on  FriSay,  July  9, 19T1.) 

<  Additional  statements  filed  for  the  record  are  as  follows:) 

Si atkmfnt'of  Richard  "Dick"  Beard,  Commtssionkr,  Alabama  Department 
OF  Agriculture  and  Industries,  Montgomebt,  Ala. 

St  iiator  IIuiHphrey  and  Members  of  Senate  Hural  Development  8uI)oomiuittee, 
1  ,nu  Kiclianl  (  Dick)  Hoartl,  a  livestock  farmet  of  Trusaville,  Alabama,  and  iires- 
onily  sf  rvinj?'  as  Alabama's  Comiuissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Industries.  The 
pirhkins  of  oui'  iiw'tropoUtan  areas  and  partioularly  those  of  the  inner-cities  have 
htvii  ^Tcnrly  incroascil  in  recent  years,  due  in  part  to  the  infliLV  of  rural  people. 
T!ii>~ situation  i ui'll  kii  *\\n  and  I  ('oiiRratnlate  the  iuomberis  of  this  Committee 
on  iis  ffl'orts  to  hair  this  out  mij^ration  by  making  life  in  rural  communities  more 
artra  tivc  and  prolitable. 

A  n'lativcly  small  proportion  of  our  rural  jx'ipulation  is  now  producing?  all  of 
tlie  f«.'»d  and  fiber  we  can  use  at  home  and  export  to  foreign  markets.  The  nuni- 
!)er  «>f  eoinmereial  farmers  1ms  declined  due  to  tlie  increases  of  teolinical  know- 
how  ue<*e«sary  and  the  Ijirge  amount  of  capital  required  for  efficient  production 
<»f  airrieultural  products.  Tliere  is  apparently  little  opportunity  now  for  new 
fariiH»rs  in  the  liighly  competitive  field  of  crop  and  livestock  production  unless 
souie  changes  are  made  In  our  agricultural  policy. 

Despite  the  continuing;  decline  in  the  number  of  farmers  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial agriculture,  It  now  seems  a  good  time  to  begin  a  rural  development  pro- 
j^i  iin.  Many  of  our  large  industries  located  in  crowdtKl  cities  are  having  produc- 
probleuLs-.  TMans  for  decentralization  and  movement  to  plant  sites  in  rural 
areas  are  under  w'ny-  by  many  plant  owners.  Rural  areas  with  good  plant  site 
l(»cations.  schools,  cliurches.  water  and  sewage  facilities  and  recreational  areas, 
are  in  a  position  to  attract  industry.  Alabama  is  developing  special  training  pro- 
grams for  industrial  workers  needed  in  new  industries  which  may  come  to  our 
sXiWr.  Many  fannlies  prefer  to  live  on  small  tracts  of  land  which  they  own  in 
rural  areas  in  commuting  distance  of  industries  which  will  provide  employment. 
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•  I  urge  your  Commit  ltM»  to  not  forj;i»t  the  plight  of -our  cpilamoreial  farmers  and 
the  rule  they  caa  pUiy  in  Uevolopin^;  rural  areas.  The  et^t-prke  Sijueeze  iiJ  reduo 
in^  the  number  of  these  farmers  eueh  \ear.  l*arity  ot^uome  for  farmers  is  now 
at  a  record  low.  Consuim^TS  at  pres(»iit  art*  paying;  lesj^ahaii  17 of  their  disposable 
income  for  better  quality  and  greater  varieties  of  food.  Tftis  food  is  j^roduml 
l)y  a  relatively  small  i)ereentaj^e  of  our  populati(»a/tliu.s  eiiat)linf:  the  vast  majority 
of  (jflf  workers  to  supply  us  with  jjtKMls  and  -sorvifH^s  in  quantity  and  quality 
unt«qual(Hl  elsewhere  in  the  world,  (lur  balance  of  trade  with  other  nations  is 
greatly  hel|>tHl  l>.\  the  quantity  of  food  and  liber  our  I'armors  place  in  the  exi)ort 
market. 

We  can  l)uihl  our  rural  eonnnunities  arid  tind  a  place  for  more  commensal 
farmers  if  we  further  tlevelop  the  t\\i>ortation  of  farm  <'ommodities.  (mr  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  th(»  land,  equipment,  a  rut  the  know  how  to  isreaily  increase 
production.  The  ability  of  our  fsirnitTs  to  produce  clieafier  fofxl-and  liber  is  envied 
by  |»tH)ple  throuj;hout  the  world.  We  are  the  <tnly  nation  in  the  world  with  restrie- 
th)ns  on  ajrricultnral  production. 

Mf.  -C^Hi-trfmHV,  I  Uf^je^  you  aful  t4u'  iiu'-uiher^  uf  Uuk  Cmuutittee  recumiueml 
a  workabb*  rural  development  policy  which  w  ill  enroura^n^  more  farm  produ^*ti<Mi 
ami  the  further  development  of  our  t»xport  markets. 


StATKMKNT    of    Cl.AYHOl'RNK  .KOSS,    EXK(M'.TIVK    DiKF-t  I'OU,    T'pCKa    l>r(:K  KlVKU 

I      i:i  (iiMii  N  !•  .\.Shu(  lA  1  io\.  Sm;:  li^  \  II  i.i..  Tkn  .n. 

>Ir.  Cliairmair  and  members  of  the  eomniittee;  I  am  ('Ia\  b(iurur  Koss.  cvtM  ti- 
\\\t'  l>ir*'liir  ni'  the  I'pper  Duck  nevelopmeiu  As.sncia  t  iou.  "'I'lu'  Assuciat<Ml 
reprost'Uls  aiij>rn\iinfitrly  KiO.OOO  ciiizenv  of  Bedford,  Marsliail.  Mam-.\.  and 
TniuM'  Counih-s  of  uiidtlie  Teunes^re.  r>m*k  Kiv<'r  Hows  throu^'h  th<''sr  cnunties  ou 
iiv  way  to  I lu' J'eunessec  Itivor.  It  is  a  i»rimary  tributary  of  the  1'eJUH-^s<M'  Uivt^r. 
It  i<  a  stream  of  extremes.  At  times  it  is  a  ra^dn;:  flood  antl  at  tinu's  it  is  a  mere 
trieUle.  The  development  of  wattT  n^sources  ami  the  control  of  the  river  are  very 
I'fiipfkrtanf  to  our  area,  the  State  of  Teiuiessee,  and  the  Xation.  It  is  our  object ivt- 
to  (•mploy  a  reirioruil  ni)prouch  in  our  development  endeavors. 

(hir  citizens,  our  towns  and  counties,  and  .several  ?^tate  aod  Federal  agencies 
an-  a<'tivcly  imrticipatint;  in  the  work  toward  total  rcsourct*  devi'lopment.  The 
river  is  .such  a  bij;  factor  fn  the.st^  four  counties  that  no  comprehensive  plan  for 
drvi'lopnient  can  be  made  without  the  full  development  of  the  river.  Tbe  area 
is  rural  with  small  towns,  the  largest  beinjr  approximately  25.000  in  popul.atiou. 
OnrelTori  here  is  for  refrional  rural  (lev(>loi)mt»nt  tlir)roujrbly  planned  to  acromi)lish 
the  besv:  results.  We  want  to  i)rovide  job  opportunities  which  will  enable  our  ebib 
dr4>ii  at  home  to  fill  the  jobs  which  wt»  provide  for  them. 

The  Tapper  Duck  River  Developuu^nt  Program  is  rejrioual  in  concept.  Our  pn)- 
jects  are  area-wide  in  scope.  Tlu\v  embrace  both  human  and  natu/a!  resources. 

Kverv  cl;ild  [u  (be  fonr-coniii y  area  is  within  cfnnmntitii:  distance  of  tbr.  Stale 
("oii.uninitv  CfjUeire. 'The  Water  Orid  System  in  the  area  has  bei-n  ;:re:itly  ex- 
panded w  ith  water  liru^s  built  to  small  enniiuunities  and  rural  aroa>  wlii<-b,  here- 
tfifo?-e.  biive  been*  (lependent  npf)n  uni-eliable  welN  anri  sprini:s.  ()fher  e\p:"nsions 
of  this  area  w  ntc^r  (H^tribntion  system  i<  beinc:  plaiuuMb  Tbis  dist  r',intion  syst<Mii 
is  wle^lly  (hM>cn(bnit  upon  T)n«-k  Ktver  for  water  -^upiily.  The  bu-al  irovcrnTuent 
aizeneies  in  oooi)erar,  ^u  with  Ilousiuir  nnd  T'rban  Df'velopincnt.  Farm  anil  lloaie 
Administration,  and  the  local  peop*..>  have  invested  their  funds  to  mateh  wnt(»r 
jrrants  in  expjuulinc:  watcT  nitration  systems. 

Tbe  Waf<M-  (rrid  Systeni  emphasizes  {Uo  need  for  water  control  ami  rcLrnlatiou 
if  Duel:  ^*ive^.  II  was  a  catalvst  for  th»'  Dock  Ttiver  Froj(>ct  (X(a-maiidy  and 
i'olUTnbia  Tie^ervoirs.  I*iaiininir  Ttepr^rt  XundxT  (;.VloO-n.  This  tiroject  his 
;rained  ef>i>'.'re»<iona  1  approval  with  an  initial  api)ro[)riation  U^r  \ft  nu'llion  viol- 
in rs  allocated  i!i  tlH»  TcuJK-^<fH>  VaPev  Aatluirity  bndicet.  The  T>rc.icet  is  ofTicially 
u;ulerway.  The  dau>s  are  loc;({e<1  on  Duck  Kiver  at  mile  2*S.O  (Xormandy)  and 
fColuTubia  ).  TIk^o  dani^  wiU  j'rerUc  res(»rr<tir<  of  in.^.'^O  surface  acre-^  with 
,?0S  niib's  of  sborollTHv  Tlies^.  v<»servoirs  with  reirnlatcd  How  will  assure  file  T'pper 
]>}V'k  Klver  VaH"y  a  <t able 'water  >uT>ply  for  nniriieipal  ami  imbistrial  use<. 

The  r)U''k  River  l*r()j((f  wiH  provide  flood  contra]  luMu^fits  to  tlm  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  sv<tem  nnd  local  areas:  W(ndd  cre^^te  recreational  onrK)rtiMii- 
ties  inclndiuLT  fishint:  Jind  bniitiui:  in  and  around  the  r(W(.rvolrs :  ^v^u1d  uv,\Vo 
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ava'.labio  laiKV^<»r  devehjjmuisrt' :il(>ii;:  tlio  sborolino  for  i)ublic  and  private  n>o  ; 
\\«.  uil  n*.siiU  tf)r  luiprnv^^rf^Kliwu.v  travel  in  thv  jkrojoct  area;  and,  \\;ould  p***)- 
\ide  higher  wa^re  emjj^i^fyiniMii  for  tlio  Mib-einpioyed'in  tlie  area,  Tli«  total  annua! 
Uenertls  U)r  X^^:^if^n^s^^  are  estimated  to  he  ,>?4,tHHK(«HK  Tliey  liave  been  eoni- 
^  putiVig:  u§iBg=S^i merest  rate  of  4%%  for  a  projtKit  life  of  100  years. 

 -*^e  i)()lluiio4iispe<:t  of  this  i)roject  involves  a  tiibrked  improvement  in  water 

finality  with  airegulntCHi  How  of  the  stream.  During  periods  of  low-flow,  tlie 
I)\ieli  River  oxiii^riences  a  high  conwntration  of  pollution,  low  dissolved  oxygen 
rnntent.  and  sotoe  tish  kill.  Studies  indicate  that  I'm  oubic  feet  per  second  of 
eh-aii  water  wijji  be  minimum^ continuous  Stream-tlow  re(iuii*ed  at  Shelby ville 
and  C^dumbia  t5»  maintain  water  quality  at  iR-eep^aide  levels.  Release  from- the 
reservoirs  will  fiupplement  strt«iUn-flow  during  low-flow  periods  to  provide  mini- 
mum flowr  at  fjilielbyville  and  Columbia  of  1G6  cubic  f^et  per  second,  respec- 
tively to  meet  ||he  needs  of  bot^i  water  supply  and  water  quality. control 

A  3.5  mile-  r«  u  li  on  Duck  Hiyer  from  the  Normandy  l^am  site  down  stream 
to  Ct>rtners  Milfi  Dam  has  a  p*>t<Mitial  for  development  of  Trout  fishing.  A  warm 
water  hsliery  dfrnhl  be  develop'»d  below  the  Columbia  Dam  since  the  increased 
flow  would  ijkhive  siltatiou  hnd  decrease  both  domestic  and  Industrial 
pollution.  // 

Optium  dev/Aopmeiit  of  the  project  and  realization  of  the  maximum  eontn- 
butiou  tv  tht//(H'nnomy  of  the  artni  depends  upon  the  joint  effort  by  the  local 
ami  St^te  ajtfenvies,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  tlie  t'pi>er  Duck  River 
DevelopmenWorpmization,  The  <?itizens  of  the  area  are  resolved  to  realize  maxi- 
mum benetilTk  from  this  projects  The  dams  and  reservoirs  are  a  tool  for  brinjj- 
,  in^'  abitut  i/iproved  Industrial  cUumte,  more  and  more  job  opportunities,  tourism 
and  erihai^e  the  overall  quality  of  life.  The  economy  and  future  growth  pattern 
m  the  rpyler  Duck  River  Area  reveal  live  principle  elements  which  make  ui)  n 
cuUiM'pt  jwtd  future  jjrowth  activities.  These  are; 
l;/^lncreased  urbanization; 

t.  Creation  of  attractive  physical  environmont  for  livini: : 

a.  riannin^  for  and  recmitiuK  hi;;h-waKe  industries  to  provide  enhan<  «  d 

np|M>rtnnities  and  hiirhcr  incomes  for  tlie  expandint:  populati(m: 
L  Trovide  adeq\mt-e*aud  dependable  water  supply  and  waste  treatment 
iKtth  fnr  expanding  pop^^l^-f l<>»  «"d  increased  intlustriali/*ation  ;  and 
(Mti'/en  c«mtribnti<ai  toward  participatitai  in  this  expnnsi<»n. 
Dur  organizatioi^'works  very  closely  with  the  local  agricultural  nj^gncy,  as  we 
vet  .»i:ni7.e  (uir  efforts  will  complimeni  the  programs  of  one  another. 

The  eiti*/ens  of  the  Vpper  DuclcRiver  Area  solicit  your  heli>  and  support  In  con- 
n«'«  ti'»n  with  our  pr<jgraju  and  especially  tlu^  Duck'Uiver  Uroject  (Nonn.uKljuand 
('..Unyl  ia  Reservoirs).  The  adequate  water  sr.pply  is  prerequisite  to  op^^innun 
r'lral  development. 


Statf.mk.nt  of  (\  W.  Nft.so.v.  Prf.stdent^  State  Xationtat,  Bank  of 


II  is  a  great  honor  to  api)e»r  before  such  n  distinguished  group  and^t^  present 
mv  view  s  on  the  nde  of  private  capital  in  the  development  or  our  rural  are^^^,^^^^ 

I  apologlze*for  making  reference  to  our  bank  but  to  do  so  will  provide  some 
hackijrnund  for  mv  later  comments. 

Slate  NationarBapk  of  Alabama  serves  12  north  Alabama  counties  through 
its  M  oihccN.  V*e  are  dee  pi  r.- involved  in  agricultural  banking  activities— in  fact 
f<.r  many  years  faruj  related  business  eouiprised  the  nv<i}oT  portion  of  our  loan 
and  dep  wit  volume.  With  the  recent  industrialization  and  urbanization  of  our 
area,  fiivin  bu>'in»'ss  no  longer  accounts  for  the  majority  of  i>ur  activity  but  vve 
contlnue^to  rct;ar<l  il  as  being  of  vitjU  preseid  and  future  iny<»rtance  to  our  hank. 
Six  of  our  kev  executives  are  former  county  agricultural/jgents — five  of  whom 
formerly  represetded  the  bank  as  full  time  field  men.  In  an  effort  toward  greater 
specialization,  we  are  cnrrently  seeking  to  employ  an  agri-busine.ss  expert  to 
head  up  a  new  department  which  will  devote  its  full  attention  to  farmers  and 
to  the  processors  and  distributors  of  farm  products.  According  to  the  latest 
pul>liMhed  fiscures,  our  hank  ranks  257th  In  size  nationally.  Total  footings  as  of 
.lune  'Ml  VM\  were  apiuoxinmtely  $2!>n  million,  I  am  proud  to  reimrt  that  we 
rank  OtUh  in  terms  of  total  agricultural  loans  In  the  United  States.  Tn  fact,  we 
are  number  ene  in  the  Southeastern  States  leading  all  other  banks  In  Louisiana, 
Mi^<i' >ii»I';.  Tcncssco.  Ceorgia.  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  I  hojie  that  thcs»» 
give  yon  sonie  understanding  of  our  commitment  to  the  farming  economy 
of  nort  li  Alabama. 
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Dr.  Williams  has  summarized  for  you  the  opportunities  for  developing  our 
rural  jcflinmunitles  in  north  Alabama  if  we  fully  utilize  our  farm  resources. 
The  exa?t  fififures  and  predictions  might  be  subject  to  some  question,  but  we 
at  State  National  heartily  agree  with  the  general  conclusions.  Our  optimism 
has  caused  us  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  our  participation  in  supplying  capital 
needs  for  (Jeveloping  the  area's  agri-business  potential.  These  potentials  Bhow 
that  farmers  in  our  area  can  triple  their  income  if  they  use  the  resource  mix 
best  suited  to  their  Individual  situations.  As  farmers  become  more  prosperous, 
new  jobs  and  business  activity  will  be  created  In  the  non-farm  sectors  of  our 
rural  communities. 

In  discussions  with  TVA  and  Auburn  University,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
capital  is  probably  the  most  Important  single  element  needed  to  reach  the  furm 
Income  potential  of  $1.2  billion.  Fanners  must  substitute  capital  in  the  form 
of  machinery,  chemicals,  improved  breeding  stock  and  better  seed  for  high  priced 
labor.  They  need  capital  for  establishing  new  enterprises  or  expanding  their 
livestock  operations  which  will  more  fully  employ  their  available  labor  supply. 
The  addition  of  livestock  and  poultry  enterprises  on  farms  that  do  not  have  an 
adequate  cropland  base  Is  one  way  of  Increasing  the  farmers  income.  Of  course 
this  moans  more  capital  and  it  will  likely  have  to  be  supplied  from  credit.  We 
believe^  private  as  well  as  public  financial  institutions  should  help  supply  this 
credit.  The  average  investment  per  farm  In  the  Tennessee  valley  increased  from 
$0,000  In  1950  to  $38,000  In  1969.  The  amount  of  credit  being  used  by  the  average 
farmer  is  now  over  7  times  what  it  was  in  1950. 

What  might  have  happened  In  rural  areas  If  these  "average  farmers"  had  been 
a  hie  to  employ  optimal  capital?  The  results  of  the  rapid  adjustment  farms  pro- 
u'lani  are  cited.  This  was  a  cooperative  effort  between  TVA  and  I>mtl  Krnnt  uiiLver- 
sitie.s.  The  average  capital  Investment  of  each  of  the  42  farms  stuoied  was  $42,800 
\v]tpn  they  entered  the  program.  This  was  similar  to  the  average  capital  Invest- 
ment of  farmers  in  Alabama.  After  only  4  years  the  average  rapid  adlustmeiit 
farm  had  Increased  its  capital  investment  to  $71,000.  During  thl.s  same  4  year 
period,  their  farm  Income  more  than  doubled.  With  few  exceptions  ttils  adjust- 
ment was  made  without  changing  the  land  or  labor  base  available  when  the 
farmer  entered  the  rapid  adjustment  "program.  Of  course  the  capital  Investment 
requirement  varies  according  to  the  enterprise  combination  the  farmer  selects. 

In  further  exploring  how  our  farir  potentials  can  be  achieved,  It  appears  that 
each  farm  needs  individual  whole  farm  planning.  That  is,  the  present  resources 
need  to  be  documented.  Then  alternative  choices  of  enterprises  need  to  be  eval- 
uated in  light  of  the  specific  resource  base  available  to  the  farmer.  Of  course,  a 
team  effort  between  our  bank,  other  private  companies,  TVA,  and  Auburn  Uni- 
versity Is  needed  to  assist  farmers  In  evaluating  their  present  situation.  In  setting 
goqls  for  growth <and  acquiring  new  resources  {^nd  knowledge  to  reach  their  po- 
tentials. As  farm.ersilse  more  capital  In  their  operation,  money  management  will 
he  much  more  criti(ml.  This  problem  is  even  more  critical  ^oi^oung  farmers  who** 
♦■xpect  to  withdrawfnnds  for  family  living  throughout  the  year  so  they  can  have 
a  life  style  similar  to  their  dty  friends.  This  approach  Is  healthy  for  our  fanners 
and  the  rural  community  but  It  must  be  planned  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  money 
management  of  the  farm  operation;  Cash  fiow  planning  benefits  both  the  farmers 
a !nL bankers  because  they  know  in  Advance  when  money  will  be  needed  and  when 
knme  will  be  received  from  farm  sales  so  that  money  can  be  properly  managed 
at  all  times.  Our  bank  plans  to  assist  the  farmers  in  developing  a  cash  flow  plan 
.'iiiil  a  cash  fiow  accounting  system  so  that  money  management  can  be  an  Integral 
part  of  our  sefrlce  to  farmers. 

As  Dr.  Williams  pointed  out,  If  we  triple  farm  Income,  other  agri-business 
activity  will  expand  by  a  similar  amount.  This  will  require  about  $570  million 
of  additional  capital  for  Irivestmennn  new  off-farm  businesses.  By  working 
more  closely  with  farmers  In  developing  their  economic  potential,  improved  co- 
ordination between  farm  needs  and  agri-business  needs  should  result  The  devel- 
npiaent  of  farm  suj^ply  businesses,  markets,  processing  plants,  and  distribution 
channels  must  be  achieved  simultaneously  with  farm  development  if  the  rural 
community  Is  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  expansions  In  the  farm  sector.  Similarly, 
fanners  must  have  supplies  available  when  they  are  needed  or  they  will  experi- 
ence reduced  yields  because  of  Relays.  Equally  Important  Is  the  avallpblllty  of 
markets  with  the  Capacity  to  move  farm  products  into  the  market  cc  nters  in  a 
form  desired  by;th^  customers. 
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'  Rural  development  has  many  sides.  We  feel  that  through  a  unified  effort,  more 
^income  and  a  ^)etter  life  can  be  riebieved  for  our  farmers  through  better  use  of 
their  resources.  These  improvements  will  creaie  ne^i^  jobs  not  only  in  the  agri- 
business sector  of  our  rural  communities  but  also  in  the  supporting  service  in- 
dustries. By  strengthening  the  econouiic  foundation  of  our  farmers,  the  welfare 
of  all  people  in  north  Alabama  Tvili  be  improved. 

Itt  summary,  the  State  National  Bunk  has,  by  working  with  TVA  and  Auburn  . 
University,  identified  u  need  for  added  emphusis  in  tinancing  our  rural  economy. 
As  stated  earlier,  we  hrve  plans  to  establish  an  iigri-business  department  with 
a  staflP  te  improve  our  ability  to  work  with  farmers  and  farm  support  industries 
in  planning  and  servicing  their  financial  needs.  Our~objective  ie  to  make  our 
s|:aflP,'our  modern  cpmputer  facilities,  our  businc&s  expertise,  and  our  financial 
resources  available  to  any  farmer  who  can  use  It  This  staff  should  also  be  an 
asset  in  evaluating  farm  loans  including  consumer  loans  for  improvip^  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  rural  people.  Through  a  continued  close  ^^orkiiig  rela- 
tionship between  the  private  sector  such  as  our  bank,  and  the  public  sector  such 
as  TVA,  Auburn  University,  and  others  interested  in  rural  develojM^ent,  we  feel 
that  employment  opt)ort unities  will  increase  and  that  an  improved  standard  of 
living  will  result  in  rural  Alabama. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  honor  of  allowing  me  to  participate  in  today's  program. 

Statement  of  C.  E.  Hieseman, 'Manaokr,  Mo.\samo  Co.'s  Decatue  Plant, 

Dkcatl'k,  Aijw. 

ilonsanto  Company's  Decatur  Plant  has  enjoyed  many  benefits  by  locating  in 
the  Teunt»ssee  \'.iilley  area  near  Dei-atur,  Alabama.  In  turn,  it  lius  brought  many 
beneiits  to  this  area  in  terms  of  jobs  created  for  several  thousand  persons,  multi- 
million  dollar  payrolls,  taxes  paid  to  local  government  units,  purchases  from 
local  and  regional  soun-es  and  creation  of  satellite  business  and  industry  as  a 
result  of  its  needs  for  supplies  and  services. 

The  Decatur  Plant  was  constructed  in  this  area  after  a  lengthy  search  and  in- 
vestigation that  ('t)veml  several  Iniudrcd  potential  sites.  The  Decatur  site  was 
ctiosen  becau.se  of  several  printj|)le  advantages,  namely,  an  excellent  supply  of 
high  quality  people  with  extellent~nttitudep,  the  availability  of  electrical  power, 
large  amounts  of  water  for  cooling  purposes,  good  transportation  routes  by  wa- 
ter, rail  and  highway. 

The  excellent  labor  attitudes  which  prevailed  among  available  employes,  area 
businessmen  and  residents  of  the  area  were  highly  encouraging  for  a  potential 
employer  looking  for  a  place  where  they  could  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom. 

The  excellent  highway^^  which  existed  made  it  possible  for  our  plant  to  offer 
employment  to  residents  of  a  wide  area  in  North  Alabama  and  East  Tennessee. 
Most  of  these  residents  were  living  on  faru|9  and  not  gainfully  employed  in  in- 
dustry. In  face,  approximately  80%  of  ourlemployes  came  directly  from  farm 
areas.  Hundreds  of  them  maintain  farms  m  a  second  income  and  commute  to 
work  each  day  from  as  far  away  as  (?0  niilesy 

Without  the  excellent  highways  of  the  a/ea,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  have  access  to  technical  and  skilled  joUs  such  as  are  offered  by  Monsanto  and 
other  industry  here.     '  J 

Naturally,  t!ie  tfvnllability  of  water  trnnsi>ortation  has  affected  Monsanto's 
growth  since  construction  of  onr  initial  plant  at  Decatur.  We  began  oi>erations 
in  1952  with  one  product.  Acrilan  acrylic  fiber,  and  200  employes.  Through  the 
years  we  have  been  able  to  grow  and  expand,  offering  more  jobs  and  bigger  pay- 
-rolls as  an  incentive  to  workers  to  stay  in  this  area.  To<lay,  we  have  two  Acrilan 
plants,  one  Polyester  Staple  Plant,  a  Polyester  Tire  Yarn  Plant,  a  Nylon  Inter- 
mediates Plant  and  a  GhemCoke  Plant,  with  approximately  2700  employes. 
Much  of  our  raw  material  and  all  the  coal  we  use  in  our  expanded  operations 
ccmies  to  us  by  waterway.  lunfact,  we  received  approximately  100  million  tons  of 
»such  materials  by  water  transport  each  year,  thanks  to  the  deep  water  system 
'nvaila.ble  Without  this  system,  we  probably  could  not  offer  the  number  of  jobs 
we  do  today. 

These  employes  who  work  with  us  each  day  enjoy  a  payroll  In  excess  of  $25 
million  annually,  pot  to  mention  more  than  $6  million  dollars  In  employes  bene- 
fits. These  dollars,  together  with  our  purchases  In  excess  of  million  in  the 
area,  create  an  additional  7,000  jobs.  It  is  most  impressive  to  note  that  if  all  pcr- 
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sons  reoeivliip:  their  oinploynient,  eitlior  directly  or  indirectly,  through  our  in- 
dustry were  living  in  one  (M>iiiTiiuiiity.  we  would  be  furnishing  employment  for 
some  10.0(H)  people.  Tliis  Is  nn  example  ot  what  having  electricity,  water,  high- 
ways'and  Kood  eominiinity  atntudes  toward  business  and  the  free  enterprise 
svstt^m  t'nn  moan  to  a  hasii'Jilly  rural  areii. 

*  A  large  industry  such  as  ours  utilizes  sizeable  amounts  of  water  In  cooling 
oi^erations.  Our  plant  uses  some  180  million  gallons  of  river  water,  and  ap- 
proximately 7  million  gallons  of  city  ^ater  each  day.  The  river  water  is  re- 
turneti  to  its  source,  completely  unharmod  and  free  from  contamination. 

r^rge  amounts  of  electrical  energy  have  been  important  in  the  past  In  help- 
ing assure  expansions  and  additions  to  our  facilities.  'However,  recent  rate  • 
increases  and  increases  In  the  price  of  coal  most  certainly  affect  future  thinking 
a!»nut  further  additions  and  expansions,  fts  this  area  may  become  no  longer 
c(>mi>etltive  in  thike  raw  ma^jrials  with  other  places  in  the  nation. 

Most  of  our  emihoyes  have  acquired  the  skills  they  need  to  function  In  the 
Decatur  Plant's  tafchnologically  advanced  opei'ations  through  on-the-job  train- 
ing. However,  weliave  cooperated  and  look  forward  to  even  closer  cooperation 
in  the  future  with  the  local  and  area  vocational  and  trade  schools  in  develop- 
ing i>ortions  of  the  skills  which  future  employes  must  have. 

The  Decatur  location  furnishes  empU^yment  for  a  large  number. of  college 
grad\iates  from  a  wide  area  of  the  uation.  In  addition,  we  employ  in  technical 
positions  many  local  and  area  youngs  people  who  have  gone  off  to  college  but 
wanted  to  continue  their  career^  In  their  hometown  area. 

Monsanto's  most  valuable  assets  are  its  quality  employes.  People  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  regioi;.  believe  in  and  support  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
have  good  attitudes  toward  business  and  Its  nieeds. 

B(K?ause  of  this  our  Decatur  Plant  has  been  able  to  enjoy  almost  continuous 
growth  and  progress  during  its  more  than  19  years  of  operations  in  what  is 
hasi(>any  a  rural  region.  As  long  as  these  attitudes  and  other  advantages  pre- 
vail, we  look  forward  to  even  more  growth  In  the  future. 

Statement  of  Ci  utir  P,  Skli.f.us.  Sri»ERiNTEM)KNT,  Decatxth  City  Schools^ 

Decatub,  Ala. 

The  Decatur  City  School  System  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  school  systems 
in  the  South  'oday.  Prior  to  1933,  education  in  the  tow;is  of  Decatur  and  Albany 
was  similar  to  other  agrarian  dominated  towns  In  the  South. 

The  consolidation  of  Decatur  and  Albany  into  the  present  city  of  Decatur  in 
1927  subsequently  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Decatur  City  School  System  in- 
1933,  The  unification  of  the  two  school  systems  signaled  the  beginning  of  a 
foundation  from  which  the  people  of  Decatur  could  develop  a  quality  school 
svstem  to  educate  their  children. 

The  number  of  students  attending  public  schools  in  Decatur  has  increased 
proportionatelv  to  the  general  population.  The  student  population  has  steadily 
grown  from  3.095  in  lft40  to  9,400  In  1971. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  school  system  reflects  the  Image  and  totally  of  the 
community  which  sustains  it  Decatur  is  a  classic  example  of  this  axiom.  The 
progress  of  the  education  system  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  drive  by  citizens 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  through  proper  utilization  of  the  abundant  natural 
re9ources  of  the  region. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  the  catalyst  which  began  the  tuiprece- 
dented  economic  development  of  Decatur  and  the  surrounding  area  In  the  J  ^s. 
The  school  system  of  Decatur  was  an  equal  partner  in  this  unparalleled  ^ 
nomlc  development.  By  providing  a  high  quality  of  education  for  the  peopie,  a 
highly  skilled  labor  force  was  available  to  new  and  expanding  industry  in  the 
late  1940s.  '  . 

It  was  determined  by  the  community  leaders  that  an  even  more  Improved 
^  school  system  would  complement  the  availability  of  other  resources  iu  the  com- 
munity toward  attracting  additional  Industry,  thereby  providing  greater  em* 
ployment  opportunities  for  the  population. 

The  industrial  and  dvlc  leaders  deliberately  set  out  to  Improve  the  phy^cal  . 
facilities,  upgrade  the  facnltj  in  each  school,  expand  the  cnrriculnm,  improve 
administration,  increase  financial  support,  and  improve  the  Image  of  educatlou. 

Through  the  combined  effc^te-oTThe  Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  dvlc  organi- 
zations and  citizens,  the  firsi  of  a  series  of  bond  Issues  was  approved  to  build  a 
number  of  new  school  buiWinga 
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Since  1950  approximately  ten  million  dollars  has  been  spent  by  local  citizens 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  school  buildinga  This  placed  Decatur  in  a  position  of 
leadership  in  the  state  in  providing  modern  school  facilities. 
^  A t  the  present  time  physical  faclUties  include  9  elementary,  2  middle,  and  2 
high  school  buUdings.  A  new  vocational  wing  at  Austin  High  School  and  a  cen- 
tral administrative  building  are  being  planned. 

Physical  faciUties  alone  were  not  enough  to  provide  the  quality  of  education 
demanded  by  the  community. 

The  curriculum  and  program  of  studies  were  upgraded  to  provide  students  of 
Decatur  with  skills  and  knowledge  to  allow  them  to  compete  with  graduates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Boara  of  Education  and  ||ofesslonal  staff  have  charted  a  course  of  pro- 
gressive education  that  will  cal^y  Decatur  into  the  next  century  of  educa- 
tional innovation  through  utilization  of  federal  support,  citizen  Involevment,  us« 
of  technological  advances,  curriclum  innovation,  and  organizational  structure* 

Decatur  quickly,  following  court  orders  In  1908,  disestablished  the  dual  school 
system  for  black  and  white  students.  At  the  present  time,  all  students  in  the 
city  !iave  equal  educational  opportunities.  Through  community  Involvement  and 
understanding,  the  unitary  school  system  wa?  established  without  disruption. 
As  a  result,  the  Decatur  school  system  has  been  able  to  pursue  federal  funds 
without  restraint. 

A  Rlgnllleant  amount  of  federal  funds  are  being  utilized  in  the  operation  of 
Decatur  schools.  These  Include  all  titles  under  the  Elementary-Secondary  Act 
f  1065,  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  UD58,  Appalachla  Act,  Vocational 
Let  of  1963.  Public  Law  874,  Headstart,  Emergency  School  Act,  and  Title  IV 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

AIX  SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  A 

Through  a  combined  effort  of  all  citizens,  city  government  and  professional 
i  rsonnel,  all  -schools  in  Decatur  are  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Sch^tTTs^nd  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Decatur  is  the 
only  major  school  system  In  Alabama  that  has  all  elementary  'and  secondary 
schools  accredited.  Accreditation  Insures  that  high  standards  are  maintained  in 
each  school. 

The  additional  financial  resources  required  to  attain  full  accreditation  were 
provided  by  taxes  at  the  local  level. 

CITIZEN  INVOLVEMEWT 

Oitizen$  pla}  a  vital  role  In  the  Decatur  school  system.  There  Is  contlnous  dia* 
logite  between  citizens  and  school  personnel  through  conferences,  study  groups 
and  local  school  organizations.  An  example  of  citizen  participation  Is  found 
In  a  recent  task  force  study  which  Involved  over  one  hundred  parents,  teachers, 
principals,  and  students.  The  six  task  forces  spent  six  months  in  study  of 
kindergarten  education,  vocational  education,  use  of  technology  In  education, 
special  education,  guidance  services  and  curriculum.  Based  upon  recommenda- 
tions from  thjB  task  jtorces,  a  flve-year  plan  of  Improvement  Is  being  developed. 

Kach  yonr/)uslne^  leaders  ami  tenchers  exchange  visits.  Bnsin*»ss-Industr,v 
Educntion  Day  allows  some  two  hundred  business  and  industrial  leaders  to  visit 
all  scWools  In  the  city.  They  see  firsthand  the  education  process  in  action.  This 
activity  provides  a  greater  understanding  of  the  strengths  and  problems  faced 
by  pdncation.  OU  the  return  visit,  .some  five  hundred  educators  visit  industrial 
piaiits  and  bnsinesspp.  The  visit  by  educators  to  hnsuiesf*  and  industry  creates 
a  better  imd^ri^tanding  of  the  free  enterprise  system  aifc  helps  keep  teachers 
better  Infornl^  about  the  econcmy  of  Deort tur. 

Many  Hvic  or^ratl!^atirtns  contribute  their  time  &tA  resourcpf^  to  the  school  sys- 
tem throueh  sponsorship  of  many  worthwhile  projects  and  activities. 

USE  or  TKCHNOLOOT 


Ivie  Decatur^^CH^r  School  System  is  making  full  use  of  technological  ndvancesr. 
ThrVttgh  a  cooiterative  agreement  wiUi  the  local  cable  company,  a  full  closed 
clrcurt  television  system  is  used  by  teachers  to  enrich  instruction.  A  wide  variety 
of  state  and  national  ETV  network  programs  are  available. 

A  complete  data  processing  system  is  being  used  in  cooperation  with  the  Mor- 
gan County  School  System  to  relieve  classroom  teachers  of  nonteaching  duties. 
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The  data  center  provides  service  in/est  grading,  grade  reporting,  student  sched- 
uling, and  attendance  reporting.  M(iiny  school  business  functions  are  completed 
with  the  aide  of  the  computer,       '  1      .     ,     ,  ,  ^ 

Each  school  is  equipped  with  a  full  complement  of  audio  visual  material  and 
equipment.  Through  proper  utlllsiatlon,  teachers  are  able  to  enrich  their  in- 
struction and  provide  a  wider  range  of  educational  experiences  for  students. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOL  PBOGRAM 

Beclimliig  m  September  of  3971,  Decatur  will  convert  its  present  orgaijteatlon 
for  Instruction  to  the  K  through  5.  6  through  8,  and  9  through  12  plan.  Instruc- 
Uon  in  grades  6  through  8  will  utilize  tixe  mWdle  school  concept  of  Instruction. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  individualize  Instruction  for  aU  students  find  use 
the  team  teaching  approach.  Two  new  facilities  wiy  be  opened  in  September  and 
will  house  all  children  in  the  city  In  grades  6  through  8,  • 

llie  planning  and  construction  of  the  buildings  has  been  in  progress  over  the 
past  three  years.  Mucli  attention  has  been  given  to  program  development  and 
teacher  training  for  Uiis  innovative  change. 

Decatur  is  providing  statewide  leadership  in  the  middle  school  program,  ^o 
other  school  system  in  the  state  has  develoiHjd  this  Innovative  method  of 
Instruction.  *  ,    .  »  i„ 

In  summary,  the  schools  of  Decatur  are  playing  a  commanding  role  In  the 
development  of  the  area.  It  is  through  the  local  education  system  that  future 
citizens  are  trained  and  educated  so  that  they  may  join  the  business  Community 
and  become  happy  productive  Individuals.  ^  s  .     ,  -  u  i 

As  a  result  of  the  local  economic  situation,  a  vast  majority  of  local  school 
graduates  are  able  to  obtain  emplos;pient  locally  after  high  school  or  post  high 

school  training.  ,  ,  ,     ^    .   ^  i  t 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  public  school  system,  post  high  school  training  is 
available  at  colleges  and  trade  and  technical  schools  wlthhi  a  twenty-five  mile 
radius  of  Decatur.  Ai  :>roximately  65%  ot  Decatur's  graduates  enter  some  form 
of  iK)st  high  school  training  after  graduation.  r  f  c  tntt 

^  \  Deoatub,  Ala.,  July  5, 1971. 

^hairn^^h^8ubea^^    on  Rural  Development,  Senate  Office  Building, 
^^ashinfftQn,  D,C. 

Sib  -  North  Alabama  Is, blessed  with  many  ihodes  of  transportation;  rail,  river, 
air  and  highway.  While  i,am  aware  of  the  significant  role  played  by  all  types  of 
carriers  in  this  area,  it  is  my  belief  that  truck  transportation  has  and  will  play 
the  largest  role  In  the  development  of  the  rural  South. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  20  regular  route  motor  carriers. operating  out  or- 
Decatur  Alabama  serving  the  Industrial  areas  In  the  North.  Northeast,  Midwest. 
Southwit  and  the  West  Coast.  A  shipper  hi  this  area  can  count  on  a  load  being 
delivered  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Southwest  within 
three  davs  and  to  the  West  Coast  wlthhi  a  weelc.  .   ,  , 

While  plants  located  in  urban  areas  can  rely  on  all  modes  of  transportation,  in 
a  great  many  rural  areas  truck  transportation  is  the  only  way  goods  can  be 
shiDped  and  received. 

The  Textile  Industry  Sas  many  Plants  In  village*  throughout  the  Southeast 
that  reiy  solely  on  trucks,  this  is  particularly  true  of  movements  of  fi^r  from  this 
area  Into  textile  mills  ha  the  Carolinas  and  the  entire  Appalachian  Region.  Also 
there  Is  an  ever  expanding  Mobile  Home  Industry  that  is  for  the  most  part 
locatinK  in  rural  areas  and  must  depend  on  truck  transportation.         ^  ^  ,^ 

In  this  age  when  crops  are  planted  and  gathered  by  machhie  ana  fields  art 
cl<»aned  by  chemicals,  every  hamlet  and  village  knows  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
"If  you  got  It  a  truck  brought  it'» 

Our  organization  stands  ready  to  assist  you  and  your  committee  in  any  way, 
Flease  feel  free  to  call  on  us.  " 

Sincerely,  ^  ^ 

jf.  Dan  Means, 

President,  North  Aiibama  Traffic  Club. 
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Decatub,  Aul,  July  7, 1911. 

Hon,  Hubert  H.  Humphbet,  ^  . 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development,  Senate  Committee  on  Agncul- 
ture,  Sehate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  Enclosed  is  a  progress  report  of  Trl-County  District 
Health  Service,  a  three  county  public  health  department,  formed  September  1, 
1968,  as  an  Appalachian  202  demonstration  project. 

If  there  is  additional  information  relative  to  this  organization  or  Ite  program, 
we  ehall  be  pleased  to  suwly  such  upon  receipt  of  your  re<iuest. 

Very  truly  yours,  ^  ^ 

Bettt  W.  Vauqhan,  M.D., 
District  Medical  Director,  Tri-County  DistHct  Health  Service, 

In  September  1968,  Tri-County  District  Health  Service  was  formed  by  merg- 
ing the  three  individually  operated  health  departments  of  Lawrence  Coimty, 
Limestone  County,  and  Morgan  County  into  a  single  body.  The  formation  of  Dis- 
trict Health  Service  by  the  above  mentioned  merger  was  officialized  by  approval 
of  the  three  county  board3  of  health  and  the  State  of  Alabama  Department  of 
Public  Health,  The  program  Js  financed  as  follows:  Appalachian  2D2Junds,  75%  ; 
local  funds-municipal,  county  and  state,  25%.  ^ 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  District  Health  Service,  the  delivery  of  public  health 
services 'to  the  people  within  the  tri-county  ^rea  was  minimal.  Housed  in  Inade- 
quate facilities,  poorly  equipped,  under  staffed,  without  the  direction  of  a  full 
time  medical  director,  the  individual  health  departments  offered  only  limited  I 
services  on  an  unscheduled  basis.  District  Health  Service  was  formed  to  demon-  A 
strate  the  effectiveness  of  a  multi-county  health  department  as  opposed  to  the  yl| 
traditional  individually  operated  county  health  department.'  /  ^ 

llie  basic  objeclve  <ji  District  Health  Service  Is  to  provide  a  program  of  com- 
prehensive public  and  environmental  health  for  all  residents  of  the  demonstra- 
tion area.  A  secondary  objective  is  to  provide  a  model  agency  from  which  other 
public  health  districts  throughout  the  states  might  be  patterned. 

Listed  below  are  the  mujor  problems  fating  the  three  county  health  depart- 
ments within  the  district  anil  many  others  throughout  the  state  aud  how  these 
problems  have  been  resolved  locally  since  the  formation  of  District  Health 
Service. 

T.  A  CRITICAL  SHORTAGE  OF  TIEA^H  OFFICERS 

Neither  Lawrence  County  nor  Limestone  County  had  the  service  of  a  full  time 
health  officer.  The  health  officers  working  part  time  In  the^  counties  were  un- 
able, due  to  travel  and^ork  load,  to  spend  sufficient  time  in  either  county  to 
conduct  an  organized  program.  For  the  67  counties  In  Alabama,  there  exists  only 
18  health  officers,  many  of  whom  are  elderly  or  in  poor  health  and  three  to  tive  are 
to  retire  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  time  Tri-County  District  Health  Service  was  formed,  Morgan  County 
was  fortunate  to  have  for  its  health  officer,  Dr.  Betty  W.  Vaughan,  a  young,  well 
qualified  physician  who  has  a  great  interest  in  public  liealth.  and  preventive 
medicine.  Dr.  Vaughn  was  made  Medical  Director  of  Tri-County  District  Health 
Service.  fc>>«^is^ 

In  order  to  provide  Dr.  Vaughan  with  the  time  nec^sary  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  health  officer  for  three  counties,  an  admlrft>4«K0r  was  employed  and  the 
organisation  was  departmentalized  as  follows^  Administrative,  Nursing  and 
Environmental  and  Industrial  Health.  Directors  were  employed  for  each  of  the 
departments.  / 

The  staff  is  compose<l  of  the  department  jpads  and  certain  specialists  who 
work  In  all  three  counties.  To  each  county  b^nch  is  assigned  a  staff  of  nurses, 
sanitarians,  secretaries  and  aides  who  may,  when  needed,  be  assigned  for  spe- 
cial duty  any  place  within  the  district. 

gThe  above  organization  has  proven  satisfactory.  With  proper  support,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  a  qnalitied  medical  director  can  administer  an  effective 
public  health  program  over  a  multi-county  area. 

ir.  X  LACK  OF  STAFF  PKBSONNEL  TBAINED  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK 

Few  colleges  and  universities  offer  curricula  that  are  public  health  oriented. 
Graduates  with  degrees  in  healthl'are  commonly  classroom  oriented  and  require 
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specia'izea  training  for  public  health  work.  Only  one  school  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
ba?na  offers  training  for  sanitarians  and  eiivironiuental  health  workers.  Nursing 
training  has  been  directed  toward  hospital  work  rather  than  public  health. 

To  meet  the  need  for  (nialifled  staff  for  th€  district,  District  Health  Service 
employed  personnel  with  educntionnl  backgrounds  adaptable  to  public  health 
work  and  provided  KpeoialiZ(»d  truiiiing  througli :  inservice  trninins;,  on  the  job 
training,  grnduate  course.s,  seminars,  lectures  and  training:  courses  offered  by 
the  State  Health  Departnu^nt,  U.  S.  PubUc  Healtli  Service  and  other  organizu- 
tion.s.  From  the  staff  training  program  and  job  experience,  District  Health  Serv- 
ice has  (l||veloi)ed  a  siipcrl)  slaR'  Mhich  is  a.s  follows:  1  busine.ss  administrator, 
1  ollice  manager,  1  nursing'  director.  1  a.<sistant  nursing  director,  1  environ- 
mental health  director.  1  district  sfMrretary  sui)ervisor,  2  milk  inspectors.  1  nu- 
tritionist. 2  industrial  licalih  si)ecialists,  1  comnuinity  activities  coordinator, 
21  public  health  nurses.  5  nnrses  aides,  8  snnitariaUvS,  1  liealth  services  assistant, 
1  solid  waste  sui)er visor.  4  solid  waste  workers,  and  14  secretaries. 

While  Distric!^  Health  Service  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  and  keeping 
quality  staff  members,  a  efintinuous  i>r(>bloiu  has  been  the  i)rovlsion  of  a  salary 
s«-ale  sulHcient  to  attract  (nialitied  p(irsonm»I  to  puhlic  health  work.  Higher  ])ay- 
scales  offered  by  hospit.Us  and  private  businesKand  industry  iK)ses  a  continuous 
threat  to  the  maintenance  of  the  st.iff  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  comprehen- 
sive jaiblic  health  i)rogram. 

nr.    AN    iNAOKf^rATK   euOGRANf    IN    SCOPE   AND  CONCKPT 

Trior  to  the  formation  of  Uistrict  Health  Service,  there  existed  ««.  orsnnized 
pro;: rams  of  i)Ub]lc  health  and  the  .services  offered  hy  I ht*  Individual  health  de- 
part  meats  were  limited  and  of  por>r  qnality. 

Kntrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  local  and  state  healtli  regulations  the 
liealth  departments  could  provide  no  more  than  si)asuiodic  inspections  with  no 
foPf>uMU>.  Many  estalilishmenis  \viu(di  siiould  have  been  inst>ected  were  never 
seen  by  tlie  envinmmental  health  workers  due  to  the  fact  that  only  three  i^ani- 
tarians  we,fe  emi)loyed  .for  the  entire  district.  There  had  been  no  work  done  in 
the  areas  of  solid  waste  disposal,  air  and  water  i)ollution  or  industrial  health;. 

Ilome  nursing  scrvi*-e  liad  n^t  beon  provided  and  home  visitation  \\-as  ((pdted. 
Xo  ()rganize(|  clinic  ser\^ices  were  available.  SchO(d  nursing  .servi(es  were  Ujnited  * 
to  t)ne  couaty  systein.  There  existed  no  staff  training  or  consumer  eduofition 
jirogram.\ 

With  the  formation  of  District  Health  Service,  program  components  Were 
added  as  rapidly  ^s  staff  became  available  to  conduct  such  programs,  Curret^tly 
being  offered  in  ajl  areas  of  the  district  are  the  following  regularly  seheduled 
programs:  Inspection  and  follow-up  on  all  food  handling  establisiiments  .  . 
restaurants,  cafes,  meat  markets,  school  lunch  rooms,  dairies,  milk  processing 
plants,  bottling  plants,  hospital-s.  rest  homes,  day  care  centers  aiul  nursery 
schools.  Inspection  of  all  barber  and  beauty  shops,  swimming  pool*-,  subdivisions, 
septic  tank  installations  and  water  supplies,  local  and  municipal.  A  s.ilid  waste 
disposal  program  with  two  approved  landfills  in  oj>eration  and  two  additionally 
planned.  A  program  of  industrial  health  to  all  local  industry.  Studies  in  air  and 
water  pollution,  rady>loglcal  exposure,  disease  and  vector  control. 
V  Regularly  scheduled  clinics  are  offered  daily  at  each  health  department.  Exist- 
ing clinics  are :  weitimbyt  maternity.  Immunization,  tuberculosis  x-ray,  tnbercii-* 
losis  out  patient,  family  planning,  and  venereal  disease. 

A  school  health  prH^am  is  ongoing  in  all  school  systems  within  the  district. 
Home  nursing  service  TH.  available  throughout  the  district.  Home  visitatioii  in 
conjunctir^n  with  clinic  selieduling  and  follow-up  is  conducted  regularly  through- 
out the  district,  especially  ed  the  outlying,  rural  areas.  X  nrojjram  of  nutritional 
education  and  planning  is /fp^red  in  (Conjunction  with  the  clinics  and  In  the  homes 
throughout  the  district 

Planned  for  the  future  are  the  .followlnj? :  satellite  clinics  iti  the  rural  areas 
and/or  mobile  clinic  services.  A  program  of*  pnblic  information  and  ed>!ention. 
An  intensified  program  of  nutrition  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  nutritional 
anemia  and  mnlnutrition  in  children,  teenagers  and  adults.  A  program  of  disease 
prevention  and  eohtrol.  A  procrram  of  pollution  control.  An  Intensified  program 
of  screening  and  foljow-up  treatment,  immunization  and  nutrition  directed  to- 
ward children  from  underprivileged  homes,  X. 
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IV.  INADEQUATE  PACIUTIES 

The  bealth  departments  In  MorgaS  a»d  Limestone  counties  are  housed  in  old 
facilities  completely  Inadequate  In  design  and  equipment.  Any  expansion  of 
the  l)ullding  type  program  components  baa  been  curtailed  by  these  facilities. 

A  new  building  to  house  the  district  headquarters,  Morgan  County  Health 
Department  and  the  State  District  Laboratory  wUl  he.  occupied  in  July  197L 

Construction  will  begin  in  September  1971  on  a  new  building  to  house  Lime- 
stone County  Health  Department  Tranch.  *     1  TTIl, 

The  addition  of  these  two  facilities  funded  by  Appalachian  202  funds,  Hill 
Burton  Funds,  and  local  funds  will  enable  all  aspects  of  the  ongoing  programs 
to  be  expanded  and  upgraded. 

V.  PUBtIO  APATHT 

The  importance  of  a  program  of  public  health  to  a  community  had  not  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  citlBenry  prior  to  the  formation  of  Distric^ 
Health  Service.  The  health  department  had  become  identified  as  a  "dreary  old 
place  where  poor  people  went  for  free  treatment  and  where  Shots  were  given 
free".  There  existed  little  or  no  local  support  for  the  health  department.  The 
public  was  unaware  of  the  exLstence  of  such  a  service  as  a  comprehensive  public 
health  service. 

Through  the  conduct  of  an  intensified  program  of  public  information  through 
the  media ;  through  public  appearances  by  the  health  officer  and  hy  staff  at 
civiv  clubs,  school  groups,  church  groups;  through  cooperation  with^tiich  agen- 
cies ffs  Crippled  Children's  association.  Community  Action.  Welfare,  ^habllita- 
tion.  Mental  Health,  schools,  local  governing  bodies  and  local  boards  of  health. 
District  Health  Service  has  created  a  great  deal  of  public  awareness  and  en- 
coura^ng  public  support  for  Its  programs  and  activities.  Of  great  encourage- 
misnt  Is  an  apparent  awareness  of  and  Increased  public  demand  for  the  services 
available  from  the  local  health  department  as  It  functions  today.  Increased 
public  awareness  and  support  will  be  essential  to  the  continuation  of  the  ongoing 
program  and  the  programs  planned  for  the  future  which  In  the  overall  delivery 
of  -adeq^uate  health  services  within  the  district  are  considered  to  be  a  vital 
component. 

DcOATUi,  Ajla.,  JMly  6, 1971, 

Hon.  HUBKI&T  H.  HUMPHEET, 

ChiHrmmi,  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development, 
Senaitj  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 

Sik:  Morgan  County  and  the  City  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  located  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  in  North  Alabama  are  outstanding  examples  of  the  value  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  agencies  working  together  with  local  citizens 
to  provide  work  oppqrtunities  for  our  young  men  and  women  living  on  farms  of 
the  surrounding  area. 

In  1983  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  came  Into  the  Valley  providing  an  aU 
year  navigation  channel  on  the  river,  ample  electric  fK>wer  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  most  of  all,  elimination  of  malaria  which  had  for  so  many  years  throttled 
oui^  people.  It  was  an  areir  of  a  debilitated  people,  with  no  ambition.  111  suited 
for  workers  In  Industry  and  even  to  do  a  good  Job  at  farming. 

A  new  day  for  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  had  dawned.  In  the  beginning 
progress  was  slow.  In  1949  a  new  non-profit  agency  was  formed  by  local  citizens 
to  devote  its  entire  time  to  industrial  development  of  the  region.  This  agency 
was  supported  financially  by  the  local  municipal  electric  ftystems  and  the  eleo 
trie  coops  of  the  area.  Malaria  had  been  completely  eliminated.  A  new  ambitious 
citizenry  was  at  hand,  anxious  to  work  and  to  remain  at  home. 

The  net  out-m(gratlon  from  1960  to  1960  In  the  North  Alabama  area  was  ap- 
proximately 38,000.  We  were  losing  the  most  ambitions,  the  cream  of  the  crop, 
of  our  young  men  and  women.  If  we  value  the  cost  of  housing,  clothing,  food 
and  education  of  these  young  people  at  only  $5,000  per  person,  then  the  out  of 
pocket  expenditure  for  this  38,000  Is  $190,000,000,  t  loss  that  we  could  not  con- 
tinue to  sustain^  ^ 
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It  is  ^ot  difficult  to  understand  the  pulling  together  of  our  citizens  throughout 
the  Decatur  and  Morgan  Comity  area  to  stop  this  loss.  We  were  determined 
more  than  ever  to  develop  local  work  opportunities  for  oar  young  men  and  women 
to  keep  them  at  home. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself:  Ck)vered  workers  (Alabama  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Relations)  in  Morgan  County  (Decatur)  increased  from  7,793  in  1955 
to  21,165  in  1970.  Wages  of  covered  workers  in  15)55  totaled  $27,(>24,0(X»,  and 
this  had  increased  to  $144,5iap00  in  1970.  These  ]agures  do  not  include  workers 
at  Redstone  Arsenal  (Huntrane). 

We  estimate  that  a  minttnom  of  50%  of  covered  workers,  shown  above,  live  on 
surrounding  farms  of  theummediate  area.  These  workers  return  to  the  farms 
some  $72,000,000  per  year  ORraed  in  the  Decatur  area.  This  sum  far  exce<}ds  the 
value  of  all  farm  crops  of  the  three  county  area. 

^The  1970  U.S.  Census  shows  that  Morgan  County  gained  an  in-migration  of 
^ir025  and  the  North  Alabama  area  a  gain  of  35,000,  as  compared  to  an  out- 
migration  of  38,000  in  1960.  This  means  that  we  have  over  the  last  several  years 
developed  local  work  opportunities  for  not  only  our  native  people  but  36,000  ad- 
ditional who  migrated  into  the  area. 

It  is  significant  thaMhe  water  front  of  Decatur,  approximately  seven  miles 
in  length,  is  now  almost  completely  developed,  Industry  fias  Invested  some 
$700,000,000  along  this  water  front  in  facilities  to  provide  work  opportunities  for 
our  people.  Before  this  decade  has  passed  this  investment  will  exceed  one  billion 
dollars.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  twelve  of  Fortune's  500  largest  corporations 
have  industrial  plants  in  Pecator. 

This  outstanding  growth  of  industrial  workers  and  its  effect  on  the  economy 
of  the  area  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  city  and  county  to  flnance  major  proj- 
ects in  education,  recreation,  urban  renewal  programs,  low  cost  housing  projects, 
and  up  grading:  the  downtown  areas,  all  with  the  aid  of  Federal  and  State  funds. 

Today  Decatur  is  on  soli^ground  with  a  broad  diversified  industrial  and 
commercial  complex.  Gross  fflPm  income  is  at  a  peak.  Land  values  were  never 
so  high.  All  of  this  because  of  an  energetic  people,  working  with  their  Fedrfal 
Government,  determined  to  develop  work  opportunities  at  home  for  its  ofc^p, 
always  keeping:  uppermost  a  healthy,  invi|,*orating  environment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  D.  .TOHNSON, 

Executive  Director,  yorth  Alahama  Industrial  ^     elopment  A8sociati(yru 

COVERED  WORKERS— SELECTED  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES.  1955  THROUGH  1965 
County  1955      1956      1957      1958      1959      1960      1961      1962      1963      1964  1965 


Cherok'et                    348     '661       762       693  1.230  1,190  973  r,060  980     1.274  1,146 

Colbtrt»                  8,262    9,920   11,676   11,567  12,  n6  11,156  11,159  11,308  ll,40t  11,904  12,600 

Cullman                   2,192     2,998     3,165     3,613  3,898  4,324  4,322  4,480  4,802     5,355  5,738 

DtKalb                    2,368     2,825     2,802     2,837  3,162  3,422  3,573  3,542  3,47«     3,546  3,856 

Franklin                   1,494     1,492     1,509     1,343  1,614     1,744  1,746  1,871  2,267     2,520  2,112 

Jackson                    2,232     2,977     2,975    2,927  3,122  3,198  3,220  3,332  3,586     3,156  4,017 

Uudtrdatt               5.042    6,237     5.888    5,803  5,977  6,181  6,118  6,310  6.570    6,824  7,360 

Lawrtnct                    294       539       562       608  652       706  910  1,135  1,279     1,305  1,299 

LImtstont                  1,232     1,727     1,872     1,923  2,212     2,223  2,208  2,230  2,318    2,645  2,77| 

Madison!                10,004    12,484    13,470   15,214  18,**44  17,811  20,132  24,062  30,004  35.950  42,772 

Marshall                  3,384    4,463     4,889     5,132  5,634     5,708  5,984  6,400  6,630    7.104  7,614 

Morgan                   7,793    9.  140   10,091    10,175  11,013  11,612  12,108  13,188  13,989  16,391  19,300 

t  Totals  only,  not  avtraStd.  Abovt  figurts  do  nojt  Include  Govtrnment  worktrs  at  Rtdstont  Arstnal  (Madison  County) 
and  thi  TtnntssM  Vatity  Authority  (Colbert  County). 

Sourc«:  Statistical  bulletin.  Alabama  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Montgomery.  Ata. 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COVERED  EMfLOYMENT-NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES,  1965  THROUGH  1961 


County 


1965 


^hwoket  

Colbert*   ...1.... 

Cuiifntn  7..-. 

DtKiijb  -  

FranWin  \  

Jackson  •  

Laudtrdatt  

Lawrtnca  ^  

Umtstone.  

Madlaon »  

Marshall  

Morpn  

Araa  t. 

Alabama  


1,146 

12.6^ 
5,738 
3,  856 
2,882 
4, 087 

•  7, 360 
1.299 
2,77a. 

42, 772 
7,614 

19,  300 


111,432 


1966 


1967 


1.746 
12,944 
6,356 
4,022 
3, 079 
4, 578 
7,731 
1,454 
3, 120 
45, 029 
3,066 
19, 549 


117,674 


1,385 
13,158 
6,856 
4,  063 
2. 928 
5,222 
7,675 
1,648 
3,  270 
41,511 
8, 244 
18,  324 


114, 284 


1961 


1,707 
13,004 
7,111 
4, 202 
3,111 
5,  374 
7,909 
1,843 
3,397 
40. 148 
9,072 
18, 373 


115.251 


616, 148 


714.735 


720. 002 


735. 729 


>  Figures  do  not  include  Government  workers  at  Redstone  Arsenal  v^Madison  County)  and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(Colbert  County).  Data  included  in  State  totals  only. 

Source:  Statistical  bulletins,  Alabama  Department  of  lndustri^|||ff«lations. 

A 

WAGES  FOR  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT-SELtCTED  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES.  YEARS  1955  THROUGH  1960 

(Amount  in  dollars) 


County 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1960 


Cherokee   725,509  1,335,553  1,717,156 

Colbert   32,878.23«  41,191,441  53,053,909 

Cullman   4,998,532  7,239,921  7,704,214 

DeKalb   5.513.182  6,805,593  6.981,443 

Franklin   3,652.076  3,927,184  4,008,551 

Jackson   4,823.916  6,799,094  7,000,497 

Lauderdale   13,576,308  17,991,671  18,365.168 

Lawrence   493,182  1,021,025  1,000,610 

Limestone   2,615,477  3.798,700  4,298,376 

Madison   30,484,262  38.689,337  45,727,518 

Marshall   8,440,533  11,349,936  13,102,264 

Morgan   27,623,513  32, 505, 71-5  38,746,367 

  ( 


4, 5'3, 594 
56, 535, 466 
11,980,422 
9,408,386 
4, 677, 574 
8.721,765 
21.498,918 
1,528, 508 
5. 943, 348 
75,474,153 
16,747,504 
48. 1G8. 880 


Source:  Statistical  bulletin,  Alabama  Departmentof  Industrial  Relations.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
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WAGES  FOR  COVERED  EMPIOYMENT-SEUCTEO  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES.  YEARS  1961  THROUGH  1966 


County 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Chtroktt   3, 11 1, 261  3, 021, 78t  2. 927, 309  4, 028,  561  '     3, 676, 760  6, 613, 000 

Colbtrt    59,217,345  64,291,783  6S,698,788  72,045,486  77,605,903  82,014,600 

Cullman   12,629,244  13.588,201  15,072,337  18,128,684  20,483,819  23,708,000 

OtKalb   10,410,000.  10.«4,460  10,672,357  11,759,399  13,626,187  14,484,300 

Franklin   4,824,061  5,619,361  6,942.181  8,177,832  J,  722, 274  10.885,700 

Jackson   9.060.245  9,710,78&  11,083,279  12,679,523  13,967,122  17,379,900 

Uttdtrdalt   21,977,476  23,203,009'.  24,892,919  27,356,521  30,545,990  33.265,600 

Uwrtnci   2.381.719  2.975.143  3.253.374  3.459.748  3.936.060  4,805,000 

Umtstont   5.942.754  6.249.560  6.822.969  7.779,502  9.125.242  10.594.600 

Madison  '  89.685.561  116.254.852  159.178.844  208.980.126  265.848.875  287.856,900 

^•arslllH   I7.r8.179  20.248.209  22.124.602  24,924,063  27,929.874  30,642,900 

Itorpn   50.501,578  58.033.152  63.734.948  80.157.832  102.693.414  106,537,700 

Souict:  Stitistical  bullttlos,  Alabama  Otpartmtnt  of  Industrial  Rtlations.  Montgomtry.  Ala. 


ANNUAL  PAYROLLS  FOR  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT-NORTH  ALABAMA  C0UNTI£S.'196S  THROUGH  1968 

{Amount  In  dollars) 


County 


196: 


1966 


1967 


1968 


ChwokM   ft   3,676.760  6,613,000 

Colbtrt^   ^  77.605.903  82,014,600 

Cullman   20. 483, 819  23  708, 000 

DalUlb....    13.626.187  484. 300 

Franklin   9.722,274  10,885,700 

Jackson   13, 967. 12^  17, 379, 900 

Uudardalt   30.545,990  33,265,600 

Uwranct   3,936  060  .  4.805.000 

Umtstona   9, 125, 242  10, 594. 600 

Madison »   265,848,875  287.856.900 

Marstiall   27.929.874  30,642,900 

Monan   -=^li^,414  106.537.700 

-  Am   579,161.500  628.788.200~ 

Alabama   2,987.953.200  3.767,475,700 


5. 162.  800. 
86,  380.000 
26,  845. 2G0 
15. 239.800 
ll.»7.400 
23.377.200 
»,  406,200 
5.929,400 
12,012. 000 

271,208.000 
33.559.400 

103,201.000 


628, 668, 400 


6, 795.800 
88.427.700 
30.405.500 
17.071,700 
13.440.700 
24.651.600 
38,149.800 
7.048.800 
13.902.800 

278,018,200 
39.668.700 

109,899.700 


667. 481.0 


3,927.383,500  4.274.096.300 


t  rt|ur«s  do  not  incJuda  Qovarnmtnt  workars  at  Radstona  Arsanal  (Madison  County)  and  Tannossae  Vallty  Authority 
(Colbart  County).  Data  includtd  in  Stata  totals  only. 
Sourct:  Statistical  bullatina.  Alabama  Dapartmant  of  Industrial  Ralati^ns. 
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AVtRAGE  NUMBER  (MONTHLY)  OF  MANUFACTURING  WORKERS  AND  ANNUAL  MANUFACTURING  PAYROLLS 
tN  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTieS,  1966  THROUGH  1963 


1963 


Overact 

numbtr 
worKirs 


CtitrokM   1,266 

Co»b«rt'   8,778 

Cullman     3  037 

DtKalb   2  403 

Fnnklin   1.596 

JacMson   3  049 

UtttlinJale   2.  36: 

iJwrti^ce    I 

Limestone  ,    ,.<i^2 1 

Madison  >  -^^?^2.42l 

Marshall   .  -^^^ff'^  4,037 

Morgan  %  239 

50,257 
291.340 


1,151 
S.  560 

3,  963 
2,548 
1,611 
3,715 
2,676 
1,325 
1.402 
11.042 
5.176 
9,951 


290.941.000 
1.647,472.200 


53. 120 
304,  944 


Annual 
payrolls 


S4, 574, 400 

66, 072,800 
17,  715, 100 
10,414,800 
7, 500,  300 
16,896,600 
14,635,  ICQ 
4,902,  700 
5,694.900 
85, 899.  300 
23,415,  500 
68, 840, 300 


*  326,631.800 
1,816,950,000 


'  Ftguros  do  not  includt  Government  workers  al  Redstono  Arsenal  (Madison  County)  and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(ColbeftCounty).Dataincluded  in  State  totalsonly. 

Sourco.  statistical  bulletins.  Alabama  Department  of  Indi-strial  Relations,  Mont£3mer>,  Ala. 


AVERAGE  NUMBLR  OF  WORKERS  AND  PAYROLLS    NORTH  ALABAMA  AREA.  1969 


County 


All  covered-em^jloyment 


Average 

nwmbei^ 
workers 


Annual 
payrolls 


Cherokee                                                   .  1,657  $6, 

Colbert   14,820  106, 

Cullman     7,786  36, 

OeKjtb   4.529  19, 

Franklin...,    3.524  16, 

Jackson   6. 359  32, 

Lauaardale.             .     8.570  43, 

Lawrenco     :  _   1,  632  t, 

Limestone  _   3,563  15. 

Madison   40,158  281, 

Marshall  _   9.408  43, 

Morgan   20.316  130, 

Area   122.322  740,932,500 


836. 300 
861,700 
,  085;  200 
, 590, 300 
loo, 300 
462,600 
343,600 
109,  800 
484,400 
676, 100 
555.900 
826,300 


Manufacturing  industries 
A^/erage 

number  Annual 
workers  payrolls 


1,114 

9.979 
4,432 
2,815 
2,036 
4,079 
3,055 
718 
1.441 

10.895 
5.393 

11.164 


57,121 


$4, 397. 400 
81.409,200 
21,585.800 
12,231.500 
9,750,700 
20. 05P,  300 
17.028,000 
2,674, 100 
6. 440, 700 
82,232.400 
25,  581. 800 
81,344.100 


364,733,  000 


Note .  Federal  Government  data  not  included  in  above. 

Source.  Statis  lul  bulletin,  Alabama  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Montfomery»  Ala. 
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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  VWORKERS  AND  PAYROLLS-NORTH  AUIAMA  AREA,  1970 


Allc  ovtrtd  •mploymtnt 


County 


Chtroktt  

Colbtrt  

CuHman  

DtKalb  

FfinMhi  

iackson  

Laudardilf  

LawrtnCi  

Umtstonf  

MidtMn  

Marshall  

Morgan  

Arta  

Statt  of  Alabama  L 


Avaraga 

numbar 
workars 


1,264 
14, 173 

I,  ie5 

4,114 

3, 530 
6, 955 
8, 632 
2,363 
3, 693 

40,916 
9, 634 

21, 165 


Annual 
pa)  rolls 


ManufKturini  industrias 


Avaraga 

number 
workars 


Annual 
payrolls 


15, 
104, 
40, 
21, 
16, 
41, 
4o, 
15, 
16, 
293, 
46, 
144, 


415,  m 

735,  WO 
439,  <  4)0 
568,(00 
573,  '00 
082, 500 
267, 400 
073,300 
743,300 
578,900 
916,200 
514, 500 


691 
9,355 
4,707 
3,057 
1,970 
4,21(; 
2,9112 
970 
1,685 

12, 155 
5, 494 

11,066 


12, 732, 400 
77,6S4»800 
24, 422, 300 
13,605, 800 
9, 530, 600 
22,957,400 
17,672,400 
4.476,900 
7, 852,600 
88.634.200 
26.931.500 
84,206.300 


125. 394       792, 909. 200 


58.318 


380, 677. 200 


768. 867    5, 007, 557, 800 


321.759  2,088,919,700 


tf  adarti  Govarnmant  data  included  in  totai.  not  dtstributad  by  county  or  industry. 
Sourca:  Statistical  bulietin,  Alabama  Department  o(  Industrial  Relations,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Decatub,  Ala.,  July  6,  191L 

Senator  Hubeet  H.  Humphbet, 

Chcirman,  Subootnmittee  on  Rural  Development,  Senate  Committee  on  Agncul' 
ture,  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 

Deab  Senatob  Humphret  :  One  of  Alabama's  oldest  transportation  companies, 
under  the  same  continuous  management — that  of  W.  J.  Wilhams,  was  just  a 
one  truck  operation  when  TVA  began  in  1©33.  Today,  Decatur  Transfer  & 
Storage,  Inc.,  of  Decatur,  Alabama  along  with  its  affiliated  companies.  Decntur 
Transit,  Inc.,  Decatur  Petroleum  Haulers,  Inc.  and  Rocket  City  Rental,  Inc., 
comprise  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  complete  transportation  complexes  in 
the  South.  «         .     ^  ^ 

When  TVA  started  clearing  land  for  the  Wheeler  Dam  Reservoir,  the  firm 
started  expanding.  Decatur  Transit,  Inc.  was  started  by  hauling  workers,  tools 
and  water  by  bus  and  truck  to  the  Wheeler  Dam  site.  Later,  this  operation  ex- 
panded into  bus  and  cab  serrice  within  the  city  of  Decatur  and  eventually  to 
nearby  HartseUe,  Alabama.  Decatur  Transit  is  also  agent  for  Greyhound  and 
Trailways  bus  lines  and  is  a  Hertz  System  licensee  for  rental  and  leasing  of 
cars  and  trucks  in  Decatur.  The  company  also  u;;crates  Courier  service  through- 
out North  Alabama. 

Decatur  Petroleum  Haulers,  Inc.  was  established  In  1©39  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  new  liquid  petroleum  terminals  that  were  built  in  Ountersvllle,  Decatur 
and  Sheffield,  Alabama  on  the  new  TVA  lakes.  Today  the  firm  is  a  Common  and 
Contract  carrier  of  liquid  and  dry  bulk  commodities,  such  as  gasoline,  light 
oils,  road  building  materials,  liquid  fcrtllizera,  chemicals  and  coke.  Over  one 
million  dollars  is  invested  in  rolling  equipment  plus  another  half  million  dol- 
lars In  lease  equipment  to  cover  all  of  North  Alabama  and  eleven  sta  es. 

Rocket  City  Rental,  Inc.  was  organized  as  the  Hertz  System  licensee  for  car 
and  truck  rental  in  the  fast  growing  Huntsville,  Alabama  area,  and  the  company 
ftow  serves  the  new,  modem  Huntsville-Decatur  Jetport.  , 

Decatur  Transfer  A  Storage,  Inc.  which  started  as  Williams  Transfer  Co.,  the 
original  company  of  this  transportation  complex.  Is  one  of  the  charter  member 
agents  of  Allied  Van  Lines,  world  wide  movers  of  families.  This  company  serves 
the  entire  North  Alabama  area  including  Decatur,  Huntsville  and  Sheffield  as  an 
Allied  Agent  and  also  handles-  local  moving  and  cartage,  complete  household 
goods  and  commercial  storage,  pool  car  distribution,  crane  service  and  Indus- 
trial waste  handling.  The  company  also  handles  piggyback  service  for  L.  &  N. 
Railroad  and  is  the  local  representative  for  pick  up  and  delivery  of  Air  Cargo 
for  the  commercial  airlines.  The  company  Is  also  contract  agent  In  the  Decatur 
area  for  liquid  fertilizer  for  Air  Products  A  Chemicals,  Inc.  Escambia  Plant 
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An  further  itidence  of  th^  ffclth  that  Mr.  Williams  attd  hfs  management  team 
had  In  the  future  of  the  Tennessee  VAUey  area,  negotiati<mft  were  started  in  1965 
to  acquire  the  old  TVA  river  use  terminal  with  the  dream  of  turning  this  into  one 
of  the  most  modem  and  complete  river-rail-truck  and  warehouse  facilities  in  the 
TVA  areA.  More  than  $1,250,000  has  been  spent  in  renovating,  imodernizing  and 
enlarging  this  facility  that  now,  nearing  completion,  is  a  reality  and  is  known 
as  the  Port  of  Decatur. 

The  Port  of  Decatur  oCfwrs  complete  service  ftar  shippers  along  the  Tennessee 
River.  The  Tugboat,  "Mary  Ethel,"  jPfith  two  D343  Caterpillar  Diesel  engines 
providing  070  hp.  can  handle  the  largest  bai^ge  tows  operating  on  the  river,  pro- 
viding 24  hour,  365  days  a  r  ar  barge  switching  and  fleeting  service  for  area 
industry,  towing  operations  and  shippers.  The  docks  and  mooring  cells  are  located 
next  to  the  easement  line  of  .the  old  main  river  bed  stream,  a  distance  of  2,180 
feet  In  length  city  blocks),  with  a  minimum  10  fbot  yea^-round  deepwater 
channel.  A  heavy-duty  crawler  crane  and  other  materials  handling  equipmenF^ 
in  operation  to  provide  cross-dock  transfer  from  or  to  barge,  rail,  truck  or  inside 
Or  outside  storage  area.  A  modern  dock-side  warehouse  has  over  32,000  sq.  ft  of 
first  class  sprinkle  red  storage  space  with  24  ft.  wall  height  for  palletized  com- 
modities. The  company  Is  distributor  of  all  river  products  dredgW  by  the  Tennes- 
see Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Shefflcld,  which  operates  the  Arrow  Transportation  Com- 
pany and  is  a  subsidiary  of  U.S.  Plywood-Chfimpion  Papers.  All  efforts  are  being 
made  to  give  the  Tery  best  serviceposslble  to  risers  of  water  trajisportatlon  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

This  present-day  trab:.'p.>rtation  complex  truly  had  its  beginning  with  the  TVA 
development  and  because  of  TVA  and  the  potential  it  represented,  Mr.  Williams 
and  his  dedicated  employees,  developed  an  Industry  that  gives  Complete  trans- 
portation service  to  the  entire  area  and  employment  to  some  200  persons.  More 
than  18  million  dollars  has  teen  paid  out  in  wages.  Over  the  last  38  years  many 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  bringing  these  companies  into  existence 
and  in  furnishing  the  equipment  needed.  For  instance  more  than  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars  in  equipment  is  In  use  today  and  several  million  xHore  invested 
in  real  estate  and  buildings.  \ 

Decatur  Transfer  &  Storage,  Inc.  and  its  affiliated  companies  are  nart  of  the 
great  and  growing  Tennessee  Valley  and  expects  to  continue  moving  forward  in 
the  faith  of  this  area  that  was  bom  with  the  coming  of  TVA. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Decatub  Tbansikb  a  Storage,  Iwc. 
W.  E.  Sheeman,  President 

Statement  of  Sidnet  B.  Sandsedoe,  Pbesideivt,  Athens  College,  Athejts,  Aul 

Since  Alabama  was  an  Infant  of  3  years,  Athens  College  has  been  an  Influence 
in  the  development^  the  state.  For  a  century  and  a  half,  as  the  college  and  the 
state  have  grown  tofether,  Athens  College  has  provided  educational  opportunities 
for  the  young  people  and  adults  of  Its  North  Alabama  community. 

Begun  by  the  citizens  of  Athens  as  a  female  academy  In  1822,  It  served  as 
elementary  and  high  school  for  hundreds  of  young  ladles  of  the  city  and  for 
boarding  students  throughout  the  area.  In  1843  the  Institution  was  chartered  as  a 
college  for  women  and  remained  such  until  1931  w^hen  it  became  coe^caticiisl. 

Until  the  mld-nlneteen  sixties  the  great  majority  of  Athens  Colleg#  students 
were  from  North  Alabama.  Since  then  more  than  fifty  i>ercent  of  the  student 
body  has  continued  to  be  residents  of  the  state. 

With  Its  background  as  a  girls'  school  and  being  sponsored  by  the  Methodist 
Church,  Athens  College  In  Its  early  years  offered  a  classical  kind  of  liberal  arts 
education  aimed  >  primarily  at  preparing  school  teachers  and  ministers.  These 
continue  to  be  important  areas  in  the  college  curriculum. 

Athens  College  gradua^s  are  found  In  every  school  system,  in  North  Alabama 
and  in  high  percentages  In  others.  However,  an  even  greater  number  of  teachers 
attend  the  college  workshops,  laboratories,  and  academic  classes  for  continuing 
education  and  re-certlflcatlon. 

Hundreds  of  ministers,  serring  churches  of  various  denominations  in  Alabama, 
have  done  their  undergraduate  work  at  Athens  College.  Each  year  twenty  or 
.more  churches  In  the  surrounding  community  are  served  by  Athens  College 
student  pastors. 
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In  recent  yeart  a  graduate  program  bai  glren  an  opportunity  for  teachers, 
executives,  and  other  protosional  people  to  continue  their  education  through  the 
daytime  or  evening  program. 

A  number  of  persons  each  year  enroU  for  undergraduate  courses  and  receive 
their  baccalaureate  degrees  in  our  evening  program  whiie  regularly  employed  in 
area  industry  and  organizations.  This  baccalaureate  degree  program  h(u  been 
particularly  popular  with  nurses  and  other  employees  of  the  health  services. 
Almost  every  iodustry  in  the  area  has  men  and  women  at  all  levels  of  employ- 
ment who  have  attended  or  are  now  attradlng  the  college.  A  significant  number 
of  the  executive  positions  in  political,  industrial,  and  service  organizations  are 
held  by  Athens  College  graduates. 

During  the  forties  and  fifties,  as  men  returned  from  the  service,  Athens  College 
expanded  its  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  community. 

Business  Administration,  Business  Education,  and  courses  in  the  natural  and 
social  sciences  were  added.  The  college  now  offers  pre-professlonal  courses  in 
medicine,  nursing,  law  technology,  and  social  work  as  well  as  a  full  range  of 
undergraduate  majors. 

In  addition  to  formal  course  worlc,  Athens  College  has  contributed  to  the  econ- 
omy and  the  social  atmosphere  of  Xorth  Alabama  in  many  way& 

The  natural  scioace  and  Bodal  science  departments  have  engaged  in  research 
which  has  been  Important  to  the  community  and  to  ii^dlTidual  industries  and 
agencies.  Studies  in  laser  control  of  water  hyacinths  and  the  measurement  of 
thermal  pollution  of  waterways  are  examples  of  the  type  of  participation  in  which 
our,  research  persons  have  been  engap^ed. 

On  the  basis  of  its  payroll,  Atnens  College  Is  the  largest  industry  in  Athens 
and  Limestone  County^  It  has  an  annual  payroll  of  approximately  1  million  dol> 
lars  and  provides  a  stable  source  of  employment  that  dpes  not  fluctuate  with 
market  changes.  The  college  purchases  most  of  its  supplies  an^  equipment  from 
local  merchants  and  relies  upon  local  labor  for  the  services  it  requires  in  its 
operation. 

As  it  has  a  cosmopolitan  student  body,  Athens  College  deposits  in  the  sur* 
rounding  area  men*and  women  of  trained  talent  who  decide  to  make  their  homes 
in  this  area  or  who  marry  local  residents. 

These  transplanted  i)ersons,  as  well  as  local  people  trained  at  Athens  College, 
provide  volunteer  leadership  of  high  calibre  for  churches,  schools,  civic  clubs, 
and  service  organizations. 

The  presence  of  the  college  in  the  rommimity  has  been,  through  the  years, 
a  source  of  enrichment  for  the  total  populace. 

Music  lessons,  lectures,  dramatic  programs,  athletic  events,  and  study  oppor- 
tunities are  available  to  youth  and  adults  of  the  college  ^community.  During  the 
past  year  the  college  has  provided  such  varied  programs  as :  The  Old  Time  Fid- 
dlers Convention,  the  Iron  Butterfly  Musical  Group,  The  Atlanta  Symphony,  Al 
Capp,  Dr.  George  Buttrick,  **An  Evening  with  Shakespeare",  "The  Fantastics", 
an  elementary  art  workshop,  the  Gregg  Smith  Singers  in  a  choral  laboratory, 
and  an  Explorer  Scout  Road  Rally. 

Many  local  children  take  part  at  the  college  in  music,  language' classes,  gym- 
nastics,-and  dramatic  productions. 

The  facfntierf  such  as  the  gymnasium,  auditorium,  pool,  and  cafeteria  have  been 
used  frequently  by  individuals  and  groups  outside  the  college.  Athens  College  is 
the  seat  of  a  special  Olympics  foe  retarded  children  as  well  as  an  area  science 
convention  and  m&thematlcs  competition.  Most  of  the  personnel  for  these  events 
are  Athens  College  faculty  members  or  students./ 

From  its  inception  Athens  College  has  been  a  community  service  type  of  insti- 
tution. Its  development  has  been  intertwined  witluthatiilthe  state  and  the  gsrowth 
of  each  has  been  mutually  beneficial  to  the  other.  The  renewIng^nergSLprovided 

the  area  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been  a  source  of  new  life^and  

growth  for  Athens  College ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  college  has  trained  much 
of  the  community  leade^hip  that  was  necessary  for  area  development. 
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NotiH  OsirnuL  Auisaica  Rboional  Pu^nixiq 

Am  DsvixoPtfKiffT  CoHiassioxi, 

Decatur,  Ala.,  July  6, 1971, 

Hon.  Hunar  H.  UvufBrnsr, 

Senate,  Ohairman,  Su^HfOmmittee  ftMT  Rural  Bevetopment,  Senate  Committee 
S     on  AfrriouUure,  Senate  Office  Bu^^ng^  Waehington,  D,0, 

]Deax  Sim:  The  North  Central  Alabama  Regional  Planning  and  Development 
Gonunlsfllon  la  comprlaed  of  the  Oonntli^  of  Xiawrenoe,  Cullman,  and  Morgan. 
An  area  of  2»046  square  miles,  with  a  pot^alatlon  of  1|S7,062  people,  ao  people  p^ 
sqaare  mile  in  the  rural  area.  The  Commiflsion  Is  r^resented  six  members 
from  Lawrence  County,  six  members  from  Cullman  County  and  nine  members 
from  Morgan  County.  The  Commission  is  funded  by  ARC,  HUD  and  matched  by 
local  funds. 

'Hhe  Planning  Commission's  main  function  is  to  plan  for  an  orderly  growth  for 
derelopment,  especially  for  the  rural  areas.  Technical  assistance  and  advise  is 
also  offered  to  towns,  dtlea  and  counties  for  development  and  needed  services, 
such  as  Regional  Housing  Authorities,  Water  and  Sewage  Systems,  Solid  Waste 
Disposal,  Recreation,  Hospitals,  Vocational  Education  and  Law  Enforcement 
A  new  community  is  now  being  planned  for  East  Morgan  County. 

A  coordinated  solid  waste  project  for  Lawrence  CoL^ty  is  unique  In^  that  the 
three  towns  and  cities  have  polled  their  resources  with  the  County  Government 
of  LAwience  to  have  a  county-wide  pickup  service  with  one  sanitary  landfill  for 
all.  An  application  has  been  sent  to  ARC  for  a  $100,00a00  grant  to  assist  in  this 
project 

We  at  the  North  Central  Alabama  Regional  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission want,  to  wish  you  much  success  In  your  endeavor  to  develop  the  rural 
areas  of  this  Nation  and  offer  our  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Gut  D.  Robexts, 
Director  of  Development 


M\9CX  and  for 


SubmitUd 


Approvtd 


Amount 


Ennorrfic  Davatopmant  Administiation: 

Watar  and  sawar,  Moulton  July  1970  ^  

Watar  and  sawar.Town  Crtak  Juna  1970  

Environmantat  RoAtactton  Aiancy: 

Sawata  traatmaot,  Dacatur    January  \9Ti  

Sawaca  tfaatmant,  Hartsalla  Fabruary  1971  

Sawatttraatmantj  Moulton  July  1970  

Stwaga  trattmant,  Town  Craak  Juna  1970.  January  1971.  . 

Sawaia  traatmant,  Trinity  Juna  1971  Juna  1971 1  

Firmarsnoroa  Admin  tstiation:  . 

Water  and  aawar,  Town  Craak  Ooan)  Juna  1971  

Watar  systam,  FalkvMta  (loan)  -  

radarai  Watar  Quality  Administration: 

Dacatur  sawaia  W  

Town  Craak..  Q  

Ciity  of  Hartsalla  0  

abama  Public  Library  Administration  (LSCA):  s 

Library,  Dacatur   Decambar  1970....  ^.  

AppalKhian  Regionat  Commission: 

Watar  and  sawar.  Oaeatur  February  1971..  

Sawar,  Hartsalta  k"^^c"\\'.w  

Library.  Dacatur  ^  Decambar  1970  

•     Sawar,  Trinity   June  1971  

HospiUI,  C»y  of  Cuttman  Au|uitl9«9  

Vocational  Education,  City ^f  Qieatur  ,  

Garbaie  coUKtlon,  Lawrence  County  

Bureau  of  OuWoor  Recreation:  ^ 

SmilliUlieNrk,Cttllman  County  5'**"!!7J.¥®- 

^'!m  Wallard,  Dacatur  September  1968  August  (969.. . 

Smith  Uke.  Cullman  County  January  1970  May  1970  

Kimbral  Park.  Trinity  March  1970  June  1970  

Point  Mallard,  Dacatur..,  March  1971  

f<ei|W)Ofbooi  FaclUlras  (HUD)-  «       ^  . 

Community  Canter,  Cullman  County  (Walter  Com-  February  1970  May  1970  

Community  Center,  Cullman  County  (Colony  Com-  January  1971    

m  unity). 

Com^nunity  Center,  city  of  Decatur  November  1967  


$917,150.00 

273.600.00 

1.406,599.00 
Si,  SCO.  00 
79,  530. 00 
24, 000.00 
120,150.00 

200.  oeo.oo 

500. 000. 00 

1. 400. 000. 00 
24, 000. 00 
311.000.00 

119,163.00 

1.278,690.00 
88. 500.00 
39,954.00 
190,155. 00 
461,810.00 
695,000.00 
100. 000. 00 

47,873.00 
150,000.00 
208.005.00 
1.500. 00 
121.763.00 

27.666.0(1 

51. 063.00 

215,152.00 
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f  roitct  ind  (Of  Subtnitttd  Approvtd  Amount 


OpfnSpae«(HUD):  W 

rtiks^OfCptUf,                                            ritoyombffW66-, Juqt  1967,, ;.J.,.,.'  m595.l 

Oo                                                  (?ovimbir  1967  April  196S....I...V.  I30t000.0 

Do                                                      Miyl97K.  Ai...  25,000.00 

Do  V  :    do   102.500.00 

Oo    do   24.8M.00 

Pirks.  Hartstllt     Juno  1971   47. 800. OO 

Do  r  May  1971  :   55.269.50 

hirkt,  nint                  ,                               do.   5, 000. 00 

Public  Works  Loaot  ^nd  Grants  (HUD): 

Watarandstwff  MoultonOotn)                   ,    July  1970   680.310.00 

S«w*r,  Trinily  (irtnt)   J  ua  o  1971     133. 8l|.  00 

Wist  Morgan  Watar a  nd  Firt  Prottction  Authority     500, 000. 00 

Fi|ht Wilt WattrandFi ft ProtectionAuthottty (Cull-     500.000.00 

man  County). 

Ktaionai  HousiBf  Authority  of  Ijiwrenca,  Cullman         3. 720, 000. 00 

anj  Mortal  Coootias. 
I.aw  Enfortamtnt  Planning  Aiancy: 

Cqutpmtnt  and  par soonal,  Gardan  City                 January  1971             ...  6^066.00 

Equrpmant  and  parson  ntl,  Hancaviilii   Saptambar  1970  Dacamb^r  1970   4, 746. 00 

Equipment  and  parsonnai,  Cullman  County.. .  .do  do..   3.461.00 

Do  do                      .do   21,230.00 

Equipmant  aqd  pa raonnal,  Dtcatur.  -  Octobar  1970  do   30/034. 00 

Equipmantand  partonnai.  Morfan  County  August  1970   24.076.80'. 

Do    do     17.142.00 

Equipmant  and  parsonnal.  Moulton..^   do^-   Dacambor  1970:   3. 202.00 

Equipmantand  parsonnal.  Morgan  County   do   1,641.00 

Do      do      12.45100 

equipmantand  parsonnal.  Cityof  Cullman..  July  1970                Dactmbar  1970   11946.64 

Total  amount  appliaj  for...--      15.291461.94 

Total  amount  approvad^to  data       2, 162, 901  6-* 

Total  amount  outstanding   12.435. 553.3a 

*  Tantativa. 
s  Approved. 

>  Proposed  programs:  Child  development.  New  community. 
<  310  Units,  application  pending. 


STATtMENT  OF  J.  FBANK  KeOWN,  EXECUTIVE  ViCE  PKESIDBafT,  TEIfNESSCIB 

RiVEB  Valley  Absocxation,  Decatur,  Ala. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
yon  today  to  briefly  tell  yon  about  the  objectives  and  activities  of  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  Association.  The  Tennessee  River  Valley  Association  represents  the 
0.5  million  i>eople,  businesses  and  industries  throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley  in 
total  regional  economic  development  Association  activities  are  guld^  by  a  Board 
of  Directors  elected  geographically  to  represent  the  entire  Valley.  The  governors 
of  the  seven  Valley  states  serve  as  Honorary  Directors. 

TRVA  has  a  broad  based  membership  representing  farmers,  banks,  industries, 
electric  power  distributors,  barge  lines,  city  and  county  governments,,  news* 
papers,  chambers  of  commerce  and  many  Individuals.  ^ 

The  following  are  Association  objectives : 

1.  Bring  about  more  effective  utUization  of  leadenihlp  and  foster  interotate 
cooperation  In  the  seven  f^tates  of  the  Valley  which  includes  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

2.  To  foster  and  promc  >  the  whole  spectrum  of  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment for  all  who  live  in  the  seven  states  of  the  RiTer  basin. 

'  3.  To  complement  and  support  the  efforts  of  many  local,  state  and  federal 
organizations  dedicated  to  economic  growth  and  development,  and  to  senre-as  a 
channel  ct  commuiJcations  between  these  agencies  and  the  hnslness  and  indi- 
vidual interests  of  the  Valley. 

4.  To  serve  as  the  '*voice*'  of  the  dtlzens  and  speaM^  authoritatively  for  the 
whole  region  in  such  multipurpose  fields  as  navigmtloi,  agriculture,  recrtation« 
industry,  minerals,  manpower  develo'iment,  health,  land  and  water  resources. 

A  few  of  TRVA's  recent  activities  art  is  follows :  « 

1.  The  TRVA  Board  of  Directors  me  with  the  Bo^rd  of  Directors  of  the  Ten> 
hessee  Valley  Anthority  In  Knozville  'or  the  purpose  of  exchanging  Tiews  on 
the  needs  of  this  Valley  with  respect  tc  'manpower  training  and  the  utilization  of 
the  natural  resources  of  this  Valley. 
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2.  A  public  position  waH  taken  \nj^\&\t  of  A  $10  million  l>on<i  issue  in  Alabama 
for  the  building  oj'the  proposed  Tennessi^e-Tombigbee  Canal.  The  Imnd  issue  wa« 
passed  overwbelmtngly,  following  the  lead  of  Mississii^i,  which  had  already 
imssed  a  $20  million  bond  issue  for  this  same  purpose.  ^ 

3.  TltYA  has  held  many  sessions  with  state  and  regional  represeotatirea  of 
the  Small  Bnslneas  Administration  with  mayors,  county  officials,  bankers  and 
othtt  industrial  and  civic  leaders  throughout  the  Valley  regarding  local  economic 
development. 

4.  TRVA  held  a  meeting  In  KnoxviUe  attended  by  over  600  citizens  at  which 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orrille  Freeumm%as  the  principal  speaker.  Secretary 
Freeman  spoke  of  the  program  and  aims  of  the  United  States  Department  of^ 
Agriculture  with  emphaslB  upon  the  development  of  small  communities  in  the'' 
Tennessee  Valley  so  that  our  people  might  have  the  opportunity  right  at  home  to 
live  and  make  a  llTtng. 

5.  TBVA  co-sponsored  VALLBY  MOBILIZATION  WE13K  throughout  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  in  May,  1071  in  recognition  of  the  anniversary  and  creation  of  the 
TKNNESSEB  VAIiLEY  AUTHORITY  and  the  mobilization  of  regional  unity  in 
total  resource  conservation,  development  and  environmental  improvement. 

6.  TBVA  Is  actively  participating  in  efforts  to  relieve  the  national  energy 
erinis  and  particularly  the  Increased  costs  of  electricity  to  the  citizens  and  indus- 
try in  the  Valley  states.  Meetings  were  held  in  Washington  in  December,  1970 
and  March,  1071  with  congressional  representatives,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, President's  Emergency  Council,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  President's 
Advisor  on  Consumer  Affairs,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Plans  are  being  dereloped  In  this  most  important  matter  to  reach  a  conclusion 
that  is  favorable  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Valley. 

7.  TBVA,  in  conjunction  with  leading  banks,  universities,  and  the  Agricultural 
Division  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  sponsors  agriculture  and  agri-busi- 
ness meetings  in  the  Valley.  Meetings  of  leading  authorities  and  advisors  with 
agriculture  and  agri-business  interests  and  the  financial  community  can  mean 
millions  of  additional  Income  dollars  for  the  people  of  the  Valley. 

We  are  very  appredatlTe  of  this  opportunity  to  briefly  present  information 
concerning  the  re^onal  economic  development  work  that  TBVA  is  engaged  In  and 
solicit  your  help  and  continued  support  in  the  improvement  of  the  economic  lot 
of  the  citizens  throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley. 


STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  Q.  Ol'IlKnt.  PiBF.CTOR.  TRI-COfNTY  APPAfJkCllIAN 

Regional  Hbaltu  PLA.NN'N(i  Commissiox.  Decatur,  Ai.a. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  have  monibers  of  th**  Senate  Snb-Coininlttee  on 
Rural  Development  visit  in  Alabama.  We  u'Hioine  the  opportnnity  to  discuss- 
some  of  the  vital  issues  involvcfl  fn  Tnvt\\  (level  oprr;  rut  with  mem  hers  of  (Vnij^ress. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  area  is  endowed  with  many  natur.il  resources  which  have 
proyided  the  impetus  for  iudustrial  development.  This  Mrea.  within  the  hiHt  few 
years,  has  been  transformed  from  a  basic  agricultural  area  to  one  of  emerging 
agro-industrial  potential.  This  transition  has  been  ui*eouii>2iuied  by  a  correspond- 
ing change  In  population  density  and  ore ui)at ions  represented  in  the  area.  Topu- 
latlon  is  becoming  less  den^e  in  rtiral  areas  and  is  becoming  oonoentrated  in  the 
urban  areas ;  and,  as  miglit  be  exi>eoted<  the  [percentage  of  the  population  earn- 
ing their  living  from  farming  has  decreased  sharply  with  a  correspond in^  lu- 
crease  In  industrial  occupations.  Agricultural  occtipatious  decreased  8.15  i>ercent 
between  1960  and  1970,  while  all  other  occupations  experienced  dramatic  in- 
creases. In  19(K),  of  the  total  population  in  District  I  ahrmi  o3%  was  rural  com- 
pared to  50.6%  in  1970. 

The  effects  of  industrianj^atipn  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  tbs 
area ;  education  standards  have  been  upgraded ;  employment  has  risen ;  public 
works  programs  have  enhanced  the  urban  areas ;  and  a  general  feeling  of  well 
being  has  been  experienced  by  the  citizens*  However,  health  care  services,  pro- 
viders, and  facilities  have  0<>t  kept  pace  with  these  other  iuiprovements  reaped 
as  a  result  of  the  ^cdhbmlc  gains  from  industrialization. 

Investigations  and  surveys  indicate  the  lack  of  adequate  health  care  services 
in  rural  America  Is  one  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  increased  migra- 
tion of  rural  residents  to  urban  locations.  A  major  concern  for  the  Sub-Com* 
mlttee  on  Rural  Development  is  how  the  trend  to  urban  America  can  be  reversed 
in  both  the  "every  day  citizen'*  and  the  "family  physician'*. 
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A  Ihortage  of  pbyficiani  and  tilled  health  personnel  has  reached  the  critical 
polni  In  raral  America.  It  has  become  commonplace  for  chese  health  providers 
to  bc^^olved  to  work  sixteen  honrs  a  day  and  more,  seven  daja  a  week,  in 
order  to  famish  fie  most  basic  and  necessary  health  services.  Thla  pace  la  a 
killing  one,  ^nd  is  npt  condncive  to  enticing  these  essential  health  providers  to 
remain  in  a  rural  eiivironment  Furthermore,  these  conditions  act  to  discourage 
newly  gradoated  medical  and  allied  health  students  from  establishing  their 
practice  in  these  rural  areaa  A  position  as  a  fesident  physician  at  a  large  re- 
gional or  metroiH>Mtan  hospital  offers  the  young  graduate  a  muc)&  lighter  work 
loadt  a  large  support  staff,  and  all  the  newest  miBdical  equipment  available. 
With  these  incentives  to  remain  in  the  large  urban  areas,  it  is  no  «mall  \Yonder 
that  only  a  meager  feW  return  to  the  rural  areas  to  practice  their  professions. 

The  physicians  and  allied  health  personnel  now  practicing  in  fural  areas  ^ 
are  either  retiring  or  mighiting  to  urbafl  areas  and  they  are.npt  being  replaced. 
This  trend  ha«  left  counties  and  even  groups  of  counties  In  Alabama  without 
access  to  a  physician.  Unless  this  trend  is  checked  and  reversed,  we  will  witness 
a  further  de-population  of  rural  areas  and  more  rapid  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  health  care. 

Checking  and  rcjversing  this  trend  has  become  one  of  the  major  concerns  of 
the  Tri-County  Appalachian  Regional  Health  Planning  Commission—Alabama's 
202  health  demonstmtion  project  funded  through  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopm^t  Act  of  1065. 

The  Tri-Oounty  Appalachian  Regionalr  Health  Planning  Commission  has  been 
vitally  concerned  with  the  impending  6rlsis  in  health  services  in  this  ai'ea. 
This  area  has  been  fortunate  to  have  available  the  funding  resources  of  the 
202  procrrara  of  the  Apiw^achian  Regional  Development  Act.  working  in  partner- 
ship with  local,  state,  and  other  federal  programs.  This  partnership  has  made 
possible  a  realistic  approach  to  assisting  the  h^lth  needs  of  fural  and  urban 
citizens  and  for  developing  the  rationale  for  implementing  health  programs. 

The  pafjsage  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  in  1965,  set  in 
motion  a  large  and  comprehnsive  effort  to  narrow  and  ultimately  eliminate  the 
wide  social  and  economic  gap  between  Appalachia  and  thie  reiit  of  the  nation.  A 
special  provision  of  this  Act,  Section  202,  was  gpeciflcally  directed  toward  im- 
proving health  conditions  by  establishing  multi-county  health  demonstration 
areas  within  each  state.  ^  ^      .  t 

The  Tri-County  Appalachian  Regional  Health  Planning  Commission  Was  des- 
ignatpd  in  ai»  A'ahama's  "202"  Health  Demonstration  Area.  Since  1908.  due 
tp  Appalachian  funding,  unprecedented  strides  have  been  made  in  this  demon- 
stration area  ot  improve  methods  of '  delivering  health  services.  Ix)cal  involve- 
ment of  both  urban  and  rural  people  has  assisted  our  local  health  planning  agency 
to  recognize  its  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  health  planning,  as  an 
innovator  in  the  health  field  and  as  a  stfmulator  for  developing  new  approaches 
in  delivering  health  care.  .    ,  .  ^ 

Several  recommendations  made  by  the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of 
tho  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  ^    .      ^  . 

"The  Commission  recommends  that  the  United  States  adopt  and  put 
into  effect  immediately  a  national  policy  designed  to  give  the  residents  of 
rural  America  equality  of  opportunity  with  all  other  citizens.  This  must  in- 
clude equal  access  to  jobs,  medical  care,  housing,  education,  welfare  and  all 
other  public  services,  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  place  of  xesrldence." 

'*The  Commission  is  deeply  concerned  at  the  evidence  of  disease  and  the 
lack  of  medicfil  care  in  rural  areas.  The  Commission,  theirefore,  recommends 
rapid  expansion  of  health  manpower — both  professional  and  subprpfes- 
sional — in  rural  areas,  and  the  establishment  of  Community  Health  Centers 
which  can  focus  on  the  health  needs  of  rural  people ..."  * 
The  Tri-County  Appalachian  Regional  Health  Planning  Commission  has  taken 
asserted  action  toward  improving  the  delivery  of  health  care  in  rural  freas.  In 
converting  our  concern  into  action,  efforts  have  been  concentrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

1 4ppaiaehia,  The  Journal  of  the  Appalachian  Reglonftl  CbmmiMion  Vol.  I,  Not.  4  A  6, 
DecM  m7<-Jan.  Saa8»  p.  25.  > 
•Aid,  p.  26. 
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1.  Aneviaiing  the  9hortaoe  of  health  manpower; 

2.  Upgrading  the  physical  faolHtie$  for  health  care  delivery; 

a  Improving  the  quaUty  and  accewtibiUty  of  rural  health  care  9ervice$; 
and 

4.  Stimulating  and  developing  innovatiofu^in  tJie  health  field. 

Health'  Manpower  Program. — Health  manp<#er  training  programs  have  re- 
ceived primary  emphasis  for  the  demonstration  area.  Associate  degree  programs 
In  nursing  and  medical  records  technology.  Instituted  at  the  local  Junior  college, 
provide  stipend  support  to  disadvantaged  rural  and  urban  students.  It  is  believed 
that  if  the  opportunity  to  studv  locally  is  offered  to  area  students,  it  is  nkely  that 
they  will  remain  in  the  general  locaUty  to  practice  their  skiUs.  For  those  health 
occupational  programs  not  offered  locally,  stipend  support  is  provided  area  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham.  An  additional  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  employment  of  advanced"  medical  and  paramedical  stu- 
dents in  area  health  facilities  during  their  vacation  periods.  TUls  efxposure 
enhances  the  recruitment  potential  for  the  students  following  their  graduation  to 
work  in  a  rural  area.  ^  ^   ,  ,      ^  ^ 

This  organization  has  adopted  a  regional  philosophy  for  the  training  of  health 
manpower  and  has  cooi)erate(l  with  the  t'niver.siry  of  Aiabaina  in  Himingham, 
the  Alabama  Education  Department  and  area  colleges  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion and  fragmentation  of  training  programs  for  health  workers. 

Health  Faoilitiet.—The  Tri-County  Appalachian  Regional  Health  Planning 
Commission  believes  that  rural  health  care  delivery  can  be  improved  through 
the  upgrading  and  expansion  of  health  facilities  that  are  easily  accessible  to 
rural  areas.  In  accordance  with  this  beUef,  several  projects  have  been  initiated 
which  focus  on  equipment,  renovation  and  construction  of  health  facilities  in 
the  tri-oounty  area.  These  efforts  have  established  a  cardiac-intensive  care  unit 
and  physical  therapy  unit  in  each  public  hospital  in  the  three  counties.  Addi- 
tions have  been  constructed  at  the  rehabiUtation  center  and  puhUc  hospitals  in 
two  of  the  counties,  and  extensive  renovation  and  remodclipg  has  been  accom- 
pUshed  at  all  three  hospitals.  Also,  liew  buildings  are  being  constructed  in  which 
to  house  countv  and  district  health  departments. 

Health  Services.— The  major  emphasis  of  the  demonstration  project  will  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  on  the  improvement  of  the  actual  health  care  services  that 
are  delivered  to  the  individual  citizen.  Programs  were  initiated  in  this  health 
demonstration  project  to  improve  general  health  car*  delivery  services  such  as 
dental  health,  public  health,  emergency  services,  mental  health,  and  mental 

retardation.  .     ,      ,       .      ^  w 

Steps  were  taken  to  provide  preventive  and  restorative  dental  services  to  urban 
and  rural  indigent  school  children.  A  comprehensive  dental  health  education 
program  and  a  program  to  aid  local  communities  in  fluoridating  their  water 
supplies  were  also  Implemented.  ^    ^,  . 

A  regional  approach  to  delivering  public  health  care  was  designed  which  in- 
corporated as  components  the  existing  county  health  departments  in  Lawrence, 
Limestone  and  Morgan  counties  u^ider  one  public  health  officer  and  a  centralized 
expanded  staff.  The  public  health  services  rendered  by  this  organization  are 
heavily  utilized  by  the  rural  residents  of  these  cotmties. 

In  order  to  improve  emergency  services  in  the  tri-county  area,  an  effective 
radio  network  was  implemented  to  provide  communiications  capabilities  between 
ar«*a  physicians,  hospitals,  ambulances,  and  police  and  Are  departments.  Train- 
ing is  being  conducted  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  those  Individuals  who  might  be 
required  to  render  emergency  medical  care.  Also,  adequate  configuration  and 
operating  standards  were  established  for  ambulances. 

The  recent  increase  of  intere.st  in  and  concern  for  mentally  disturbed  and  re- 
tarded individuals  has  caused  a  trend  toward  the  concentration  in  this  area  of 
treatment  services  for  these  ailnn^ntH.  Two  developmental  centers  for  the  men- 
tally retarde<l  have  iKen  estahlished  in  Decatur  One  center,  which  is  to  be 
merged  with  the  five  city  and  county  school  systems,  serves  the  tri-county  area. 
The  other  larger,  state-operated  center  serves  the  thirteen  counties  in  District  I. 
A  nielital  health  center  and  an  alcoholism  center  have  l)een  established  to  serve 
Lawrence.  Limestone,  Cullman  and  Morgan  Counties.  Satellite  clinics  and  buses 
or>erated  by  these  organizations  furnish  access  to  these  services  for  those  in  the 

rural  area.  i 

Innovationa,-— It  is  exiiected  that  future  health  care  delivery  systems  will  be 
developed  through  innovations  in  the  health  field.  The  Lawrence  County  Health 
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\  Care  Project  was  designed  a«  an  innovative  apiiruadi  tot  the  delivery  of  rural 
health  earo.  This  effort  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  24th  Natlounl  CoutVreiice 
on  Rural  Health  and  the  American  Medical  Aa<ociation  as  a  significant  and  in- 
iiovative  model  for  rural  healUi  eare  delivery.  The  Lawrence  County  Health  Care 
Project  was  developed  as  a  result  of  cooperation  between  the  local  community^ 
the  Alabama  iRegional  Medial  Program,  the  Atlanta  Otfiee  of  HEW,  the  t^uiver- 
sily  of  Alabama  In  Birmingham,  and  the  local  Health  Planning  Commission.  Fh 

addition  to  initial  planning  efforts,  a  MKDKX  Training  Program  haS  been  estab  * 

lished  by  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center  In  Birmingham  to  provide 
I'hysician's  Assistants  to  work  in  this  program.  It  will  be  further  enhanced  bv 
the  establishment  of  the  Family  Practice  Residency  Program  at  the  University 
of  Aiubaina  in  Birmingham  and  the  placement  of  residents  in  the  rural  area. 

Aii<nher  example  of  an  experimental  appr(>ach  is  that  consultation  services 
froui  the  staff  and  faculty  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center  In 
Birmingham  have  been  made  avaUable  via  WATS  line  to  all  health  personnel 
In  the  tri-couiity  area.  To  promote  l>etter  continuing  eflucatlon,  health  personnel 
from  this  area  may  request  tapes  to  be  played  from  a  central  tape  library,  and 
they  uiay  also  request  Information  through  a  reference  service  at  the  University 
Reference  Library.  Another  innovative  feature  of  this  program  Is  that  physi- 
cians from  this  are«  may  transmit  electrocardiograms  via  telephon^  to  the 
Myocardial  Infarction  Ue.st»arch  Unit  at  the  Medical  Center  for  interpretation  * 
or  consultation.  It  is  felt  that  this  service  will  bring  the  advancements,  exper- 
tise, and  rt^ourcvs  of  the  Medical  Center  to  the  local  health  personnel  and -en- 
able them  to  provide  better  health  care,  keep  them  abreast  of  new  discoveries  In 
the  health  field  and  add  to  their  overall  supply  of  information  and  resources. 

The  significance  of  the  Appalachian  "202"  Health  Demonstration  projects 
is  the  emphasis  given  to  the  delivery  of  health  servict>s.  These  demonstration 
areas  In  these  states  have  experimented  for  the  past  three  years  with  new 
approaches  for  development  of  health  manpower,  delivery  of  health  services,  an 
well  as  experimenting  with  the  existing  health  delivery  system.  The  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  of  the  Appalachian  "202"  Health  Demonstration  Ph)ject» 
has  been  the  ert'ort  eierte<l  in  the  revision  and  refinement  of  the  annual  Health 
DevelopmiMit  Plans.  On  the  basis  of  revisions  to  the  annual  Health  Development 
Plans,  a  t  y<  le  of  eveiit.s  occurs ;  i.e.,  identification  of  objectives,  development  of 
broad  programs  and  component  projects  relating  to  objective  accompl-shmentt 
subml.ssion  of  projects,  approval  of  projects,  implementation  of  projects,  and 
evaluation  of  on-going  programs. 

It  has  been  our  plea.su re  to  share  with  you  s<)me  of  our  approaches  for  im- 
proving the  delivery  of  comprehensive  health  services  to  our  rural  population. 
We  would  be  triad  to  share  any  additional  information  which  would  he  of 
assistance. 

Statemknt  of  Gerald  G.  Wiu.iANfS,  Dirfator.  Division  of  Agrk   lti  eal  Devel- 
,       OPMENT,  Tennessee    alley  Authority.  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the. subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  development  of  rural  areas.  The 
Congressional  Act  of  1933  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  provides  for 
the  unified  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  and  particularly  agricul- 
tural development  as  related  to : 

.  .  .  proper  use  of  marginal  lands  .  .  .  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment .  .  .  prevention  of  soil  erosion  .  .  .  productlon^and  Introduction  of  new 
fertilizers  ...  for  the  general  social  and  economic  welfare. 
ITiese  provisions  of  the  TVA  Act  call  for  long-range  agricultural  readjustment 
and  development  program  activities.  Si>eclfic  rural  development  activities  are 
conducted  In  concert  with  changing  rural  needs  and  are  directed  so  they  remove 
barriers  to  rural  growth  and  development 

The  major  objective  of  the  Valley  agricultural  resource  development  program 
Is  to  maximize  the  r^lfare  of  rural  families  through  Increased  income,  an 
yadvnncfng  rnral  economy,  Improved  rural  services,  and  preserving  the  rural 
Environment.  As  a  means  of  approaching  this  objective,  activities  are  directed 


t>wAttl  .specific  areas  of  rural  development.  One  of  these  areas  is  to  encourage 
changes  In  land  use  compatible  with  Its  highest  economic  capability  over  time. 
Another  Is  to  promote  economical  size  farm  units  through  adopting  new  enter- 
priser that  make  fuller  tise  of  undenitillsjed  resources  such  as  land,  labor.jTnnd 
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capiUL  Tbe  adoption  of  Improve  techncdogy  and  manattement  is  encouragni. 
New  acricoltural  enterprlaea  are  identifled  and  their  Incom^produclng  abUity 
evaluated  Ifa  the  agricultural  program.  J^cw  fertilizers  developed  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  introduce!,  tested,  and  their  economic  potentialB 
evaluated.  Expansion  of  farm  size  is  encouraged  through  the  acquisition  of  or 
the  right  to  use  additional  land.  Equitable  means  for  transferring  land  and 
land  use  privileges  are  being  investigated.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  other  ty|)eJ; 
of  outdoor  sports  are  associal^  with  rural  Uvlng.  These  activiUes  also  require 
equitable  transfers  of  land  use  privileges  and  land  easements. 

Improved  marketing  systems  consistent  with  farmer  and  consumer  needs 
are  being  accomplished.  Changes  in  the  marketing  system  are  necessary  as 
farm  production  expands,  as  new  enterprises  are  introduced,  and  as  consumer 
wants  change.  Assistance  is  provided  to  improve  farmer  education  and  bargain- 
ing power  in  the  market  place.  Studies  to  explore  the  impact  of  human,  cul- 
tural, and  Inatitntional  restrictions  on  agricultural  and  rural  communities 
are  in  progress,  technical  assistance  is  provided  to  rural  people  to  improve 
their  ability  to  adjust  to  sodal  and  economic  change.  Encouragement  and  techni- 
cal assistance  are  provided  citizen  organizations  who  are  concerned  with  plans 
for  developing  defined  rural  areas. ' 

In  planning  for  development,  consideration  mu^t  be  given  to  resources  avail- 
able, the  present  level  of  development,  and  potentials  for  development.  Aooom* 
pllshraerits  have  occiirre<l,  but  the  battle  is  oke  of  keeping  Valley  agriculture 
advancing  and  adJiiMtiug  to  the  economic  enviroument. 

TV  A  has  worked  for  the  betterment  of  its  rjral  citizens  «ince  Its  creation  in 
1933.  Farm  product  sales  have  increased -many  fold.  In  the  15  north  .\labama 
counties,  farm  salts  were  $24  million  in  IJMO  and  by  1008  had  clinihed  to  $260 
million.  There  is  a  great  potential  for  further  growth.'  Iniprf^veiuents  in  north 
Alabama  are  similar  to  those  occurring  throughout  the  Tennessee  VaUey. 


FAKM  RESOt'RCKS 

The  farm  resource  base  of  north  Alabama  Iti  IJXV^  coTisisted  of  27.000  farms 
with  1.7  million  acTes  of  cropland,  800.000  acres  of  pastureland,  aiul  ^1  billion 
investment.  In  the  future,  farm  numbers  are  expected  to  decline  to  22.(K)(),  while 
cropland  will  increase  slightly  to  2  million  acres  and  nn  additional  1)00.000  acres 
will  be  devoted  to  permanent  jwsture.  Total  capital  investment  on  farms  wid 
double  to  around  $2  billion  (table  1). 

TABLE  1.  -NORTH  ALABAMA  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCE  BASE 


1968  Pottntial 


Farms  (thouMnd)  

Cropiand  (million  Kfts)  

Pi^ftland  (million  acres)  . 
Invfstmant  (billion  dollars)  . 


22.0 
2.0 
,9 
2.0 


Similar  estimates  were  prepared  for  the  Tennessee  Valley.  These  show  165,000 
farms  in  1964  with  3.2  million  acres  of  cropland  harvested  and  a  $4.5  billion 
investment.  Number  of  farms  will  decline  to  115,000  as  farm  size  continues  to 
increase,  cropland  harvested  will  increase  to  5.7  million  acres. 

FAUM  PaODUCnlON  POTENTIALS 

In  1968  north  Alabama  farmers  produced  $260  million  of  products  for  market. 
Using  farm  tested  technology  and  an  improved  farm  resource  mix,  farmers  can 
increa.se  their  sales  to  $655  million  annually.  The  largest  percentage  increases  in 
farm  sales  will  occur  in  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  soybeans.  Grain  production  will 
Increase,  but  grain  sales  will  likely  decline  as  farmers  produce  more  hogs  and 
beef  cattle.  Poultry  and  egij  sales  will  almost  double  with  much  of  the  grain  uaed 
for  feed  being  shipped  in  from  the  corn  belt.  Bad  weather  reduced  cotton  pro- 
duction much  below  the  average  in  1968.  A  potential  increase  in  cotton  sales  to 

^  See  appendix  1  "Agricultural  Reaoarces.  Potentials,  and  Problems  in  the  ITi  North 
Alabama  Conn  ties."  ' 
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$120  million  is  based  upon  yields  attained  in  more  nonnAl  seaions  and  some  shift 
of  allotments  from  other  parts  of  the  state  into  the  north  Alabama  area  (table  2). 


TABLE  2.~N0RTH  ALABAMA^FAftM  SALES 
(InmitMons  of  dollars} 


1961  Potwtiti 


Cattta  and  cal^n   15  125 

Hogs  ,y.     8       .  73 

Dairy  products     9  21 

Fouftry  and  eggs                                                                                        "    121  256 

Soybeans   I  23 

Cotton                                                                                  .  ...      '  t  21  120 

All  othtr  fitld  crops                          ....                          .  64  37 


Total   260  655 

»  Typical  crop  y tar -$70,000,000. 

Much  of  the  future  agricultural  growth  in  north  Alabama  will  occur  from 
livestock  and  pouUy  which  will  account  for  about  73  percent  of  the  potential 
farm  sales.  The  same  situation  exists  for  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley  region. 
The  proiluction  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  the  Valley  can  increase  from  the 
present  value  of  $281  million  to  $841  million.  Poultry  production  has  a  potential 
of  expanding  from  $173  million  to  $498  million. 

Thus,  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley,  like  north  Alabama,  is  shifting  to  a  live- 
stot;k-oriented  eooaomy.  For  example,  in  1968  about  70  percent  of  total  Valley 
agricultural  income  was  from  the  sales  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  The 
land  resource  base  o^  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  capable  of  supporting  an  increase 
in  crop  production  ai^d  much  of  this  increase  is  pfrojected  to  occur  in  crops  to 
supply  feed  for  livestock. 

Tobacco  and  cotton  production  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  controlled  by  Gov- 
tM  ument  acreage  allotments  and  their  growth  potential  depends  upon  regional 
shifts  of  allotments  and  increases  in  demand.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most 
of  the  agricultural  growth  potential  in  both  north  Alabama  and  the  Valley  is  in 
commodities  that  are  iiot  on  the  surplus  list.  Commodities  oflfering  the  greatest 
potentials  are  those  that  supply  protein,  a  nutrient  in  relatively  short  supply^ 
in  the  world  market.  As  livestock  production  increases,  the  quantity  of  food 
needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  diets  increases  ^nd  the  value  of  the  product  is 
increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  pounds  of  product  available  for  ultimate 
consumption  is  decreased. 


tHE  AGRIBUSINESS  ASSEMBLY  LINE 

*A  major  factor  influenclug  the  types  of  programs  needed  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  rural  communities  is  the  growing  interdependence  between  onfarm 
production  and  farm-dopendent  industries.  Farmers  are'  major  consumers  of 
industrial  products  and  many  industries  use  farm  products  as  ba.sic  raw  ma- 
terials. The  closer  intei^ependenfe  between  farm  input  .suppliers,  farm  producers^ 
marketers,  processors,  and  distributors  has  required  the  development  of  an 
improved  communication  channel  for  coordinating  these  functions.  Change  at 
any  point  in  the  assembly  line  Is  quickly  reflected  throughout  the' entire  system. 
At  the  present  time,  off-farm  business  functions  are  increasing  faster  than  on- 
farm production. 

The  agricultural  complex  of  producticii,  marketing,  processing,  and  distribu- 
tion is  known  as  agribusiness,  in  1968,  the  27,000  farmers  in  the  15  north 
Alabama  counties  purchased  $151  million*  of  Inputs  such  as  fertilizer,  seejl 
feed,  petroleum,  and  farm  chemicals  to  produce  food  and  flber  that  sold  for 
$260  million.  Farm  markets  and  processors  in  the  area  added  an  additional  $265 
million  to  the  farm  value  which  made  the  farm  products  worth  $525  million 

*Thlt  is  a  comervfttiTC  eflttmate  tluce  it  Inclnde*  only  those  firms  that  condti<^t«K]  75 
pMcent  or  more  of  their  bu«ln#88  Tolume  directly  with  farnw'rH.  C.  E.  Mftdewell  M  J 
\  Cayj^nder  "Agribusinegs  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Counties  of  Alabama,*' 
P89ACD5,  AQbarn  University  and  TVA 
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(figure  1).  The  value  of  these  farm  lu'oducts  is  worth  even  more  when  thoy 
reach  the  consumer  since  secondary  processing,  wholesaling,  retailing,  transix)rta- 
tion,  and  distribution  costs  are  not  included  in  these  estimates. 


Markets;  Food 
i  Flter  Processors 

(525) 


Farm  Supply 
(151) 


Transportation, 
Wholesale, 
Se  Retail  * 


CONSUMER 


yigure'l.    North  AlaMm  Agribusiness  Assembly  Line,  1968  (Million  Dollars) 

For  the  Tennessee  Valley,  $2.2  billion  of  agrihusinesa  economic  activity  is 
generated  and  represents  about  2'>  to  percent  o'f  the  total  economic  activity 
of  the  area.  Valley  firms  that  sui)ply  fariiers  with  production  inputs  employ 
about  83,000  people.  About  lt>r>,000  people  are  emi)loye(l  on  farnis  and  lOii.HO') 
Valley  people  are  employed  in  processing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  i)r<Mi- 
ucts.  Total  agribusiness  employment  is  about  440,000  or  30  percent  of  the  total 
Valley  work  force. 

An  expansion  of  onfarm  production  generates  business  and  jobs  in  the  farm 
support  sector  of  our  economy.  For  example,  a  IS  DA  study  of  Asheville.  North 
Carolina,  showed  that  for  each  $1  million  increase  in  farm  sales,  total  business 
in  the  area  increases  $3.8  million.  Due  to  the  increased  business  m-tivity  100  new 
farm  jobs  and  200  nonfarm  jobs  are  created."*  One  meth(Kl  of  maintaining  viable 
rural  areas  is  to  develop  the  growth  potential  in  the  agricultural  sector  including 
farm-di^pendent  growth. 

A  good  example  of  the  need  for  coordinated  onfarm  and  off-farm  growth  is 
revealed  by  an  analysis  of  beef  production  and  processing  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
states.  Beef  consumption  in  the  seven  states  was  more  than  4  billion  pounds  in 
1968  and  is  projected  to  increase  to  more  thnn  5  billion  pounds  in  lOTf).  The  Val- 
ley states  produced  almost  as  much  beef  ati  was  consumed  in  llKiS,  the  deficit 
being  less  than  0.5  billion  pounds.  However,  the  Valley  states  had  slaughter  and 
processing  capacity  for  only  one-half  the  beef  produced.  The  remainder  had  to 
be  shipped  outside  for  slaughter  and  then  transported  back  as  carcass  beef.  By 
1975,  the  local  demand  for  beef  will  increase  by  an  additional  1.0  billion  pound. 
This  means  that  farmers  need  to  increase  beef  production  by  1.5  billion  pounds 
if  they  supply  the  requirement  in  the  seven  Valley  states.  This  expansion  in  beef 
production  and  consumption  would  require  about  3  billion  pounds  of  additicmal 
slaughter  and  processing  capacity  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  producers  and 
consumers.  Of  course,  this  means  new  jobs  and  an  expanding  payroll  in  the  area. 

Conferences  to  discu  .  the  onfarm  and  ofl^-farm  potentials  are  part  of  the 
continuing  efforts.  The  first  conference  was  a  Valley  wide  conference  held  in 
19e&}  It  was  followed  up  with  a  series  of  meetings  conducted  throughout  north 


*  ♦•potentials  for  Eipandlnff  Affricultiiral  BuHlneflS  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Region, 
proceedings  of  conference  on  June  30  July  1,  1960.  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala..  Hponaored  hy  the 
land-prant  unlrersltlei,  Tennessee  River  Valley  Association,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 

-^V^TheAsheTnie  Analysis,"  The  Farm  Index,  June  1068.  ERS.  USDA. 
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Alabama.  The  north  Alabama  p6tentials  highlighted  in  this  document  were  dis- 
cussed with  civic  leaders  at  the  local  mecafi&8.J¥e  in  TVA  feel  that  if  local 
leaders  are  made  aware  of  this  great  pot^tlal,  they^U  become  involved  in  ac- 
tivities that  will  enable  the  region  td^lpproach  these  poteutials  and  tile  entire 
area  will  be  a  better  place  to  live  and  work. 

Attaining  the  north  Alabama  farm  growth  potential  of  $655  million  would  re- 
sult in  a  $1.2  billion  expansion  iu  farm-related  business  volume  (table  3). 

TABLE  3.   NORTH  ALABAMA  FARM-DEPENDENT  BUSINESS 


1967         PotMtlal  Oifftrtnct 


Fifms        772  (i) 

Employtts  (thousands)..    18  54  36 

Busmtss  volumt  (million  dcllais).  .  ...  ..     ..  416  •    1,250  ^  844 

fnvwtmtnt  (million  dollars)  282  850  568 


>  Qutsttonablt. 

The  number  of  firms  engaged  in  agribusiness  may  expand  or  new  firms  uiaj 
enter  the  field.  Kniployinent  will  increase  fr(»m  18,0i>0  to  nhowt  54,()00  as  business 
volume  reaches  the  $1.2  billion  potential.  An  additional  $568  million  of  capital 
will  be  required  by  these  nortli  Alabama  farui-related  firms  fo  invest  in  new 
facilities  and  equipment  for  servicing  farmers  and  for  marlceting  and  processing 
the  increased  farm  output.  This  investment  will  be  required  for  firms  dealing 
directly  with  the  farmer.  The  total  expansion  of  jobs  and  Imsiiiess  activity  is 
larger  if  secondary  processing  and  distribution  of  gopd.s  to  the  ionsumer  are 
included.  Many  of  the  farm  products  from  this  area  move  into  foreign  maricets. 
For  example,  Alaltama  was  the  third  largest  exi>orter  of  poultry  of  which  a  large 
part  is  produced  in  north  Alal)ama.  In  the  seven  Valley  states,  one  out  of  every 
$6.50  the  farmer  earns  comes  from  agricultural  exports.  Major  export  products 
from  the  Valley  states  include  poultry,  .soybeans,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  protein 
meal  (primarily  soybean  meal).  Farm  exports  from  the  Valley  region  were  a 
record  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1970  of  which  only  8  percent  moved  under  government 
programs,  compared  with  almost  15  percent  for  all  TT.S.  farm  exports. 

DKVELOPINO  THE  Bl^RAL  POTKXTIAL 

Results  from  TVA  program  activities  indicate  that  the  agricultural  potentials 
for  north  Alabama  are  attainable.  Since  ia^5,  the  program  changes  as  new  needs 
are  ld(»ntified.  For  example,  program  objectives  were  reoriented  in  1069  to  em- 
phasize:  (1)  that  major  potentials  for  expanding  farm  production  lie  in  inten- 
sifying liventock  production,  (2)  the  netJ  to  introduce  new  income-producing 
crop  enterprises  such  as  trelliscd  tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  *»o.vbeanH,  and  (3) 
the  need  for  identifying  and  encouraging  needed  market  adjustments  consistent 
With  farm  develoi)ments  and  consumer  desires. 

DEVELOPI^fO  THE  LIVESTOCK  POTENTIAL 

Livestock  potentials  extat  for  all  areas  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  xegion.  Live- 
stock and  poultry  have  proven  themselves  as  income  expanders  in  wh<He<fam 
demonstration  programs^  A  description  t^f  livestock  program  activities  and  re- 
sults in  north  Alabama  is  used  to  illustrate  how  livestock  potentials  are  being 
attained  throughout  the  Valley. 

Because  feeder  piir  and/or  market  hog  production  requires  a  low  initial  capital 
investment,  program'  activities  to  expand  hog  production  have  been  very  sncoess- 
fill.  Feeder  pigs  require  move-  labor  and  less  cai^tal  than  market  hog  operations 
and  thus  offer  more  potential  to  small  fanners  ^ith  surplus  labor  and  limited 
capital  resources.  Onfarm  hog  improvement  program  activities  include  intrbduc- 
liig  improved  breeding  stock,  new  technology  to  increase  feed  production,  ap- 
proved health  and  sanitation  practices,  and  iniprovedvphysical  facilities  such  as 
farrowing  honses. 

Sale  facilities  such  as  located  at  Bear  Creek  have  been  establi.shed  «n  many 
portions  of  the  Valley  to  promote  orderly  and  profitable  marketing.  In  north 
Alabama,  about  1,500  feeder  pigs  were  sold  through  organized  markets  in  1961 

liam'^v"pSie:^S!li&n  y^-t  jLi^iVto^.  ^^^r™^'^'  ^^n^"      the  TenneBsee  Valley."  by  WU- 
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for  $17,60.  f>edwi)Ig  production  has  continued  to  Expand.  In  1069, 112,000  feeder 
pigs  were  sold  through  the  or^nized  sales  for  $2.2  million.  Estimates  are  that 
about  136,000  pigs  valued  at  almost  $3  million  were  sold  !n  1970. 

Many  pigs  sold  through  organized  sales  are  purchased  by  buyers^  from  mid- 
we>tern  states.  From  the  standpoint  of  regional  economic  growth.  It  would  ht 
(lenirable  for  the  pigs  to  be  fed  out  hx^ally.  This  can  he  accomplished  with  proper 
land  use  for  grain  production  and  Imported  grain  from  the  Midwest 

The  112,000  feeder  pigs  marketed  through  the  orgmn|zed  sale  In  north  Ala- 
bama in  1069  bad  a  value  of  almost  $2.2  mlllloiL  Feeding  them  to  slaughter 
weight  in  the  Valley  wonld  increase  their  value  to  $2.9  million.  If  slanghtered 
and  processed  in  the  Valley,  their  carcass  value  would  be  oyer  $8  million.  Busi- 
ness activity  and  employment  In  the  communities  of 'north  Alabama  would  be 
greatly  e^pande<l. 

The  112.000  feeder  pigs  would  provide  a  basis  for  93  feeding  units — eadi 
having  a  capacity  for  1,200  head,  a  160-ton-per-day  feed  mill,  and  a  400-head- 
per-day  slaughter  plant.  These  new  economic  activities  would  require  128  full- 
time  employees  and  a  $2  million  Investment.  Obviously,  the  entire  rural  com- 
nunity  would  be  benefited. 

DEVELOPING  FARM  BESOURCES 

Hapld  adjuHtment  and  resource  ma'nagement  farms  are  TVA  program  activ- 
ities designed  to  ilenic  ^♦rat^ow  farmers  can  Increase  their  incomes  and  stand- 
ards of  living  by  reor^  it'lzlng  their  resources  and  resource  use  patterns.*  One 
of  the  first  rapid  adjustment  farms  selected  was  a  153-acre  farm  located  In 
north  Alaliama  which  produced  cotton,  com,  and  grade  B  milk.  Net  Income 
for  the  benchmark  year  was  $2,T92.  When  alternative  enterprises  were  evalu- 
ated and  re';ources  organized  for  maximum  use,  an  annual  net  farm  Income  goal 
of  $5,300  was  established.  Within  fou.*  years,  additional  land  and  capital  re- 
sources were  acquired,  a  market  hog  enterprise  was  added  In  place  of  the  grade 
B  (Iniry.  and  annual  n<^t  income  increased  to  $11,500!  The  level  of  family  living 
WHS  substantially  Improved. 

Resource  management  farms  are  used  to  demonstrate  adjustment  potentials 
common  to  large  groups  of  farmers  In  the  Valley.  There  were  86  resource  man- 
agement farms  In  Alabama  in  1970.  A  typical  north  Alabama  farmer  partlclpat- 
ittg  in  the  program  Increased  his  annual  net;.  Income  from  $6,500  in  l'^  to 
$14,248  in  1969.  This  Increase  was  achieved  primarily  thromrh  expanding  the 
production  of  livestock.  These  two  examples  plus  other  farmers  participating 
in  the  program  vorify  that  the  north  Alabama  potentials  are  realistic  when 
the  land,  labor,  capital,  an^  management  resources  are  properly  used. 

TVA  agricultumi  programs  are  also  designed  to  work  with  the  rural  dis- 
advantaged. In  most  cases,  the  rural  disadvantaged  have  low  Ini^dines  and  are 
unnble  to  expand  their  resource  base  due  to  lack  of  education,  advanced  age, 
or  physical  handicaps.  With  technical  assistance,  these  farmers  can  improve 
their  living  standnrds  by  makl:ig  a  more  efficient  use  of  their  limited  resources. 
Program  activities  may  be  as  rudimentary  as  tpaching  the  proper  method  of 
producing  a  home  garden  to  Improve  diets  and  supplement  incomes. 

DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  LOCAX  CITIZEIfS  INVOLVEMENT 

Iributary  area  development  Is  an  activity  designed  to  involve  local  citizen 
groups  organized  into  small  watersheds,  groups  of  comities,  or  economic  areas 
within  tbe  Tennessee  Valley  to  provide  a  means  for  unified  development  within 
thcf<e  rural  commun^Ues.  Parts 'of  the  Bear  Creek  and  E31k  Rlrer  area  develop- 
ment projects m re  located  !rt  north  Alabama.  These  projects  Involve  lay  leaders 
on  atrrlfultnwU  work  groui>it  to  help  assess  development  priorities,  to  sponsor 
development  actiriUes.  and  to  work  within  the  parent  citizen  organization  In 
developing  r\iral  Hervl(*es  and  making  the  rural  area  a  whole.some  and  enjoy- 
able place  to  live. 


»  Tb^  rnr)lrt  rtfljijqtmpnt  ftirmH  htp  dpslenrd  fnr  n«p  with  prnfj^flslornl  ftirrlriiltnrfti  work<»rR  . 
In  ro»ct^ntf  Hie  opo^d  with  whlrb  farm  adjustments  cnn  be  made.  The  reRoiirce  mftnapemr«nt 
fnrri'*  nr*»  "tmllnr  to  rnnld  ndJnfitTnen t  farm^  hut  oriented  to  demonstrnte  repoirroe  ndjnst- 
m«»nt  «>i»norrnnltle.^  to  oi)\^r  fariii«»rs 
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The  Northwest  Alabama  Feeder  Pig  Association  was  organized  in  the  Bear 
Creek  tributary  area  in  10<M  to  serve  a  6-county  area.  A  new  sales  barn  and 
faoiliti<^s  were  constructed  with  provisions  for  expansion.  The  number  of  pigs 
sold  increased  from  631)  in  1004  to  ^8.147  in  1970  and  the  value  increased  from 
about  $8,000  to  ov^r  $70r),000  in  1970.  Feeder  pig  pr^uction  is  well  suited  for  the 
area's  small  farmers  who  were  previously  underemployed.  This  is  just  one  ex- 
ample of  how  local  citizens  can  help  improve  the  level  of  rural  livinff. 

Sales  sinnlar  to  the  one  in  Bear  Creek  have  lieeii  organize<l  in  other  parts  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  including  the  KIk  River  area  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  and 
the  i;pi>er  Iliwa-nsee  watershed  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

Mauy  other  livestock  improvement  programs  hav^  been  sponsored  by  these 
tributary  area  associations.  For  example,  in  Bear  Creek  the  agricultural  work 
group  traveled  to  Oklahonja  to  purchase  registered  jt*olled  Hereford  heifers  for 
breeding  stock.  Livestock  handling  e<iuipment  built  to  university  recomnieuda- 
tions  wu.s  constructed  on  a  number  of  demonstration  farms  and  later  the  design 
was  adopte<l  by  nmny  Bear  Creek  farmers. 

TAKCCXi,  an  economic  trade  area,  was  organized  In  north  Alabama  to  develop 
the  area's  agribusiness  potentials.  The  faru)  rt'sonrces  and  potentials  have  been 
documented  *  and  technical  assistance  is  being  provided  local  leaders  for  develop- 
ing these  potentials.  A  study  by  Auburn  luiversity  and  TV  A  is  in  progress  to 
d(>cumeiit  agribusiness  activities  in  the  area  and  to  identify  expansion  possi- 
bilities as  the  farm  potential  emerges. 

SANH)  MOUNT! IN  PBOJECT 

The  Sand  Mountain  project  is  another  example  of  worklnfe  with  local  citizen 
organizations  to  improve  incomes  in  rural  areas.  The  intere.st  began  in  1963  when 
a  local  group  proposed  a  large-scale  irrigation  system.  TVA  ma(le  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary studies  and  conclude<I  that  knowledge  of  coats  of  irrigation  and  expeyied 
returns  were  so  inconclusive  that  construction  was  not  just! fled  at  that  time. 
Since  It  was  not  known  whether  irrigation  would  pay,  even  if  water  were  avail- 
able, a  5-year  cooperative  project  (1906-1971)  with  Auburn  I'niversity  was  con- 
ducted to  (1)  determine  the  effects  of  irrigation  on  horticultural  crop  yields  and 
<2)  improve  the  economy  of  the  area  by  improving  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  horticultural  crops.  Eleven  Irrigation  demonstration  farms  were  estab- 
lished. TVA  furnished  irrigation  systems  for  seven  of  the  farmers,  and  infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance  were  furnished  all  demonstrators.  Production  of 
horticultural  crops  In  the  area  increased  substantially  diu-in^  ':he  five  years.  Crop 
response  to  irri^^utlon  has  varied  from  year  to  year  and  from  crop  to  crop  with 
irrigation  more  than  doubling  yields  In  some  cases.  Results  are  being  analyzed 
to  determine  the  economic  returns  from  irrigation  expected  to  accrue  over  a 
long  period  ot  time. 

Results  of  the  crop  response  demonstrations  will  be  one  Input  into  an  overall 
rural  water  supply  and  irrigation  feasibility  study  now  being  conducted.  Sources 
of  supply  being  evaluated  include  the  large-scale  system  as  previously  propose^, 
a  series  of  smaller  public  systems,  and  individual  farm  ponds.  The  projects  being 
evaluated  include  not  only  farm  irrigation  but  the  entire  economic  development 
of  the  area  including  domestic  water  supply,  improved  markets,  and  industrial 
development. 

EXK  BIVER 

An  intensive  agricultural  development  program  involving  TVA,  the  Tennessee 
Extension  Service,  and  local  leaders  of  Elk  River  Watershed  Association  was 
initiated  In  1903.  As  a  result  of  this  coordinated  eflfort — and  local  leaders  are 
the  real  key — the  growth  rate  In  the  Elk  River  area  was  significantly  greater 
than  the  growth  rate  for  the  rest  of  Tennessee.  In  years  prior  to  the  intensified 
development  project,  the  growth  rate  was  not  significantly  different  from  the 
rest  of  Tennessee.  A  further  evaluation  of  this  project  shows  that  TVA  and  local 
citizens  spent  $1.75  million  and  farmers  reftums  Increased  by  $7.44  million.  The 
returns  were  «54.25  for  each  $1.00  Invested.  In  addition,  annual  gross  ftirm  sales 
exceede<i  the  jnltial  goal  of  iTiO  million.' 


»C.  B.  Madewell  and  W.  V.  Pace.  "Agrlcultuxal  Opportnnitlefi  In  the  TARCOO  Area** 
<Top  of  Alabama  Refrlonal  Conncil  of  OovemmentM) . 

•  R.  H.  Gibson  and  H.  C.  Yonns,  "Elk  River  Agriculture  in  the  Slxdes/'  circular  Z-21, 
April  1071. 
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DEVELOPING  THE  AOBICULTUBE  POTENTIAL 

Horticultural  crops  are  also  well  stited  to  other  areas  of  the  Teuuessee  Valley. 
For  example^  vine-ripened  tomatoes  was  identified  for  western  North  <-»iroliiia. 
Trellised  tonmto  production  ha.  expanded  from  two  acres  lu  lOb.  t«  almo,  w^^^^ 
acres  in  im  Demonstrutloii  yields  of  ov(«  75  tons  per  acre  hiive  been  produced 
And  average  yields  have  incrcase<l  from  IH  to  35  tons  per  acre. 

The  real  economic  effect  of  farmer  expenditures  for  inputs  on  the  ^'^'<»"'>"j> 
western  North  Carolina  can  be  sc^n  from  an  evaluation  of  prjKluction  expenses 
for  the  lim  crop.  Kxpenditures  for  insecticules  and  fungicides  toUl 
Fertilizer  and  seed  purchases  of  ;^184.S57  were  made.  Sui>plies  including  such 
S  as  twine,  wire,  staples,  and  field  boxes  total  ^62,827.  Opera tlomii  exi»enses 
iHrrlga  irsystems,  traciors.  sprayers,,  and  trucks  total^$131,816.  Fees  paid 
ily  farmers  to  brokers  for  marketing  the  crop  are  ;?203.1*o.  T(>tal  operational 
inputs,  with  the  exception  of  labor,  were  $1,272,833.  1 

producing  vine-rlijened  ti>nmtoes  re<iuires  a  lot  of  hand  lal)<»--about  1,200 
hours  per  acre.  Most  is  provided  by  families  of  the  farm  oi»erators  Studies  show 
that  more  than  one-half  the  labor  used  could  not  have  been  gainfully  empOyed 
elsewhere  due  to  age,  education,  or  training.  The  value  of  family  and  hired  labor 
in  producing  tile  1969  crop  was  estimated  to  l>e  $1,935,000.  Total  produc- 
tUm  expenses  tor  producing  the  crop  were  $3,207,833  or  $2,487  per  acre.  This 
compares  with  a  total  return  from  the  $5  million  of  $3,8<6  per  acre. 


SIM  M  ARY 


The  main  thrust  of  TVA's  agricultural  resource  development  prograni  is  to 
iointlv  iuiprove  and  exiwind  the  on-farm  production  of  food  and  fibi'r  and  the 
related  off-farm  marketing,  processing,  and  distribution  activities.  In  north 
Alabama,  our  agricultural  industry  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  economic 
growth  and  offers  a  tremendous  potential  for  future  expansion.  Although  our 
farm  numbers  will  decline  from  tae  present  level,  farm-related  Industries  offer 
manv  new  job  opportunities  as  they  develop.  Rural  leaders  In  north  Alabama 
are  aggressive  in  recognizing  these  opportunities  and  in  developing  programs  for 
making  them  a  reality.  Agribusinesses,  including  farmers,  respond^QUlckly  to 
planned  Government  and  private  inputs.  When  needs,  problems,  and  jbpport unities 
are  Identified,  rural  leaders  respond  promptly  with  a  plan  of  action  and  the 
means  for  implementing  it  Through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  all,  rural  areas 
can  and  will  grow.  Employment  opportunities  will  expand,  incomes  will  increase, 
community  services  will  expand,  and  the  rural  environment  will  be  an  even 
better  place  to  live. 


I  Articles  HubmitteU  by  tlie  Tcnnt^ssee  Valley  Authority  are  as  foUows] 

Environmental  Cuanges  in  the  Tknnessee  V.m.i.ey  Ke<}iov 

(liy  Edwin  J.  Bi'st.  Office  of  the  General  Manager,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. ) 

There  was  a  Jiinc  when  environmental  change  was  directed  by  the  clinngin^' 
earth.  For  thousands  of  years  patterns  ^f  human  life  were  shajKHl  by  the  slow 
a<lvance  and  retreat  of  iKilar  Icw^nps.  In  those  days  man  had  uo  great  effwt  on 
his  environment  He  llve<l  In  a  biological  (^>inmunity  In  a  world  that  was  in 
balance.  Both  predator  and  prey,  man  killed  and  ate  and  was  himself  killed 
and  eaten,  and  the  great  <Tole  of  nature  was  in  no  way  altered  by  who  killed 
and  ate  what.  ^.  . 

Along  his  path  toward  today,  man  l)eoaine  less  and  U»ss  like  the  other  animals, 
less  dependent  on  his  natural  surroundings.  He  had  the  iK)wer  to  think,  to 
remember  to  create  a  transferable  culture,  to  create  a  world  for  himself,  t  rom 
the  a(H'iimulated  ext)eriences  of  hLs  kind,  man  devised  tools  and  mastered  fire. 
He  discovered  how  to  grow  his  own  food  and  so  ended  the  riee<l  for  wide-ranging 
mlcratloiw  He  bulk  cities,  forgeil  i>olltlcal  and  economic  units,  constructed 
highways,  and  dug  mines.  He  dominated  all  the  other  creatures,  and  he  .shaped 
the  environment  In  which  he  llve<l.  for  l)etter  and  for  worse. 

Modem  man  is  making  more  visible  dally  change  in  the  environment  than  are 
the  elemental  for<i^  of  the  earth.  The  most  savage  earthquake  we  have  knowni 
had  less  jierceptlble  effect  on  the  Immediate  landscape  than  man  exerts  In  his 
programs  of  road  and  dain  building  and  surfatv  mining. 
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.)-'''''in'f^'*"'  Smoky  Mountains  ure  wearing  away,  I  am  told,  and  will  be  eone  in 

Chan"''' Thf^'doeW^  r',"'"?'  °'  ''"^  and  of  ehSa! 

nifn^o..    r.  ^""^  ""^  ^        "IPte*'  no  lessening  of  them 

Clingman »  Dome  .seem«  to  tiie  to  be  as  high  today  as  it  was  ^0  vpnrs 
O^^logio  ch«ngt>  is  Slow,  almost  imper<-e„„ble'in  a^ason  or  a  year  or  aTntuf?; 

MAN  OtfANOES  ENVIBONMBNT 

The  radical  changes  in  the  earth  that  we  can  readily  see  are  made  bv  mnn 
in^H  "  »^^«J»ate  environment  enough  to  LTotic^^d.'^Tc^ay^  war^ 
ir.  JS'^J^''"'  the  environmental  change  made  by  man,  ^vith  particular  inference 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  problem  is  where  to  begin.  One  sUirting  pla^^  is  the 
orijdnal  wilderness  described  by  an  exy^lorer  of  the  Valley  in  lOTO- 
„«fL  u^'^  discovered  a  country  so  delidons,  pleasant,  and  fruitful,  were  it  culti- 
vated it  would  prove  a  second  Paradise." 

Th.it  was  the  Valley's  nge  of  innoa^ice  3()0  yenrs  ago 
ic?/li^.y**"«^  was  settled  and  cultivate^l.  as'the  explorer  had  hoped  and  in  the 
noOs  the  Honorable  C.  C.  Clay  of  Alabama  descri'bed  MaSl^on  Co;lnTi^^h^^ 

nnffnn^o^*'^^  Jjou  the  sad  memorials  of  the  artless  and  exhausting  culture  of 
ini ^^k"'  ^^^"^       eream  off  their  lands  .      are  mov- 

r£"r:,r  7:.°^:^^^^^^^^^ 

•'That  was  In  the  18r>(>s  when  a  North  Carolinian  wrote:  True  it  is  that  the 
South  has  wonderful  powers  of  endurance  and  reci»peration ;  but  she  cannot  for 
ever  support  the  reckless  prodigalitv  of  her  sons."  eannoi  ror- 

Ahead—almost  within  sight— were  the  American  Civil  War.  repeated  i>eriods 
of  depression  and  further  exploitation  and  neglect  The  South~™withTT^^^^ 
Tennessee  ViMley— had  much  to  endure  hefore  the  time  of  ricu^ratlon  wnniH 
begin.  Tlie  problems  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  old.  They  i^^^^ 
of  environmental  change.  The  potential  of  the  Valley  is  enoriious,  kiting  as  U 
does  on  the  recmperative  powers  of  the  region,  upon  renewable  resources. 


THE  VALLKY  IN  1080 


The  Valley,  with  tlie  Nation,  reached  th^  bottom  in  the  Great  Denresqinn  nnH 
it  is  there  that  I  would  like  to  be^^n  to  descHMc  the  onvironmeLli^rcS 
have  taken  place,  using  as  a  benchmark  the  Valley  situation  at  the  time  thP 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  creatwK  nuauoii       rue  time  the 

As  the  10308  began,  about  3  million  people  lived  in  the  Valley.  There  would 
have  been  more,  hut  for  100  years  the  adventuresome  and  the  ambitious  had  been 
leaving  the  region  In  search  of  better  opportunity.  Thr^-fourths  of  the  Vallev 
inhabitants  were  in  the  country.  Half  the  people  lived  ou  farms.  Flftr  six  ner- 
Nfttion       ^      '^^^^  ^^'^  farmers,  a  rate  twlee  that  of  the 

While  there  was  a  lot  of  land  for  the  few  people  in  the  Vallev,  much  of  it  was 
not  used  or  even  useful,  in  the  early  Thirties,  half  the  Valley  was  In  forests 
^^h7.^fw  1""^?  rule  cut  over,  burned  over,  grazed,  and  badly  managed.' 

The  other  half  was  largely  in  open  farmland,  a  million  acres  of  which  had  been 
worn  out  and  abandoned.  Two  million  acres  was  of  marginal  produ^tivitv  - 
'^m  ^""^^  "1**^  severely  damaged  by  erosion  and  of  tow  fertlliiv: 
That  left  7  million  acres  of  land-^ne^fourth  the  Valley  total— to  support  the 
farm  enterprises.  ^*  " 

Poor  people  und  poor  land  go  together.  Valley  people  and  their  land  were  cer- 
tainly poor  in  1030,  judged  by  almost  any  social  or  economic  standard  Thev 
were  poor  absolutely  and  relatively.  Three  farms  in  100  had  electricity-lather 
amenities  lacking  in  proportion.  Eight  percent  of  the  Valley  adults  were  Hllterate 
Many  were  of  low  skill.  Manufacturing  employment  occupied  12%  of  the  work 
force,  much  of  it  In  low-wage  Industries.  Valley  per  capita  income  was  45%  of 
the  national  average.  ,  ^ 

The  TenOTreee^«T«v«aUke  many  other  rivers  of  the  South,  was  not  navlnible 
Its  length.  It  was  subject  to  flooding,  and  farms  and  towns  alike 
faced  t;ie  threat  of  Inundation,  Despite  a  great  potential,  the  Valley's  hvdro 
power  was  little  developed.  Valley  roads  were  had,  the  schools  were  poor  gov- 
ernmental  structures  were  fnadequate,  and  the  supply  of  capital  was  low. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  region  was  not  behind  in  all  ways  In  1080.  I^rc^ortion. 
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ately,  we  had  more  babies  here  In  the  Valley  than  the  rate  for  the  Nation,  and 
our  ratio  of  dependends  to  producers  was  higher. 

We  had  more  pella^a  In  the  Valley  states  than  did  other  states— lots  more. 
Tennessee  had  the  highest  resident  TB  rate  In  the  Nation,  These  are  diseases 
of  poverty  and  neglect  We  Valley  people  either  ate  or  drank  25%  more  com  than 
the  national  rate  of  consumption,  and  our  Intake  of  sweet  potatoes  was  enor- 
mou»--2%  times  the  national  figure. 

That  lfi~  something  of  the  way  the  Valley  was  in  1^,  exploited  and  underde- 
veloped at  the  same  time.  The  situation  was  bad,  but  certainly  not  hopeless.  The 
basic  resources  of  land,  water,  climate,  location,  and  people  remained.  In  1933 
the  environment  of  the  Vall«y  began  to  change  for  the  better,  using  the  neglected 
resources,  the  abused  resources  that  had  been  the  Valley's  all  along.  Some  poor 
regions  have  been  improved  through  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  wealth.  The 
Valley  found  no  fundamentally  new  resources.  It  found  out  how  to  make  better 
use  of  what  was  old. 

WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  SINCE  THE  THIRTIES 

During  the  past  36  years  a  lot  of  things  have  changed  here  in  the  Valley. 
These  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, state  and  local  governments  and  agencies,  industries,  municipalities 
and  cooperatives,  universities  and  colleges,   private  citizens,^  and  citizen 

associations.   

The  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA  recognized  from  the  start  that  the  unprece- 
dented Job  of  transforming  a  river  basin  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  was  of 
necessity  a  cooperative  enterprise.  In  1986  this  basic  policy  was  announced : 

'The  planning  of  the  river's  future  Is  entrusted  to  TVA.  The  planning  of  the 
Valley's  future  must  be  the  democratic  labor  of  manjf  agencies  and  individuals 
and  flhal  success  is  as  much  a  matter  of  general  initiative  asof  general  consent)" 
The  first  wholesome  changOlin  the  environment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  waS 
the  elation  of  tools  for  the  lai^er  task.  The  first  in  time  and  the  most  obvious 
of  the  regional  development  pools  is  the  developed  river.  Harnessing  the  river 
was  a  task  too  bioad  in  scope  for  private  citizens  or  state  and  local  governments 
to  undertake.  This  was  a  task  for  TVA,  Twenty-two  major  dams  have  put  the 
river  to  work,  carrying  barges  generating  electric  power,  and  providing  thousands 
of  acres  of  water  siirface  and  thousands  of  miles  of  shorelines  for  recreation  uses. 
^ood*fiee  lands  afford  industrial  sites  and  wooded  hlUs  overlooking  scenic 
lakes  have  become  much  desired  residential  areas.  The  Valley  now  has  a  working 
river,  something  we  badly  needed. 

The*  river  can  supply  only  a  part  of  the  electric  energy  needed  in  a  growing 
region.  Ten  major  steam  plants  supply  the  additional  electric  power  needed  by 
favm  and  factory,  by  homes,  schools,  and  businesses.  Uvlng  in  the  country  or 
operating  a  farm  isn't  like  it  used  to  be.  Rural  electrification  has  put  the  comforts 
of  living  In  the  city  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  dweHer,  and  the  farmer's  tasks 
aft  eased  by  the  ready,  tlftless  electrical  servants  at  his  command. 

A  new  ferillscr  is  a  new  tooL  Prom  TVA  laboratories  and  production  units 
at  the  National  Fertilizer  Development  Center  have  com^  significant  new  fertilizer 
products  and  processes  that  have  greatly  alerted  the  farm  economy  of  the  Valley 
and  of  the  J^ation,  making  possible  high  output  In  a  situation  of  (ieclliilng  agricul- 
tural manpower  and  farm  acreage. 

A  nSw  Institutional  arrangement  la  a  new  tool,  a  new  way  of  orgapizlng  jHJOple 
to  84^^  an  old  problem  or  to  profit  from  a  new  Opportunity. 

AmcAg  the  new  organizations  In  the  Valley  aro  cooperative  distributors  of 
eiectricpower,  well-managed  farmer  cooperatives  to  supply  goods  and  services, 
tribntaij^  area  associations  to  marshal  tike  efforts  of  people  and  agencies  at  the 
local  level  to  study  local  resources,  to  develop  plans  to  use  them  to  best  advantage, 
to  select  from  various  altematiTJes  the  one  most  likely  to  offer  the  best  return, 
and  to  put  approved  plans  a nd  programs  into  «ffM. 

The  flrat  and  most  noticeable  change  in  the  galley  environment  is  the  avail- 
ability oi  n*w  tools.  But  new  tools  «ure  not  enough,  as  anyone  can  testify  who 
has  ever  tried  to  jack  up  his  car  with  the  mystifying  simple  contraption  he  finds 
In  the  trunk.  New  knowledge  is  needed.  New  tools  without  a  mastery  of  new 
technology  a  re  ttnused  tools  or  poorly  nsed  tools. 

The  transformation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  <mT  time  has  involved  two 
pirlncipal  functioxis-^engiiieerlng  and  education,  each  of  which  I  would  define 
in  lh&  broadest  way^.By^  eH^eering,  I  mean  both  the  art  and  its  underlying 
sciences,  both  the  rei^e«rch  and  the  development  In  this  sense  I  take  engineering 
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to  include  the  physical  alteration  of  the  environment,  whether  by  building  a  dam, 
reforesting  a  MUslde,  or  dlacovering  and  producing  an  improved  fertiliser  mate- 
rial. 

Education  should  also  be  defined  broadly.  Education,  as  Gordon  Clapp  said  15 
years  ago,  ''does  not  stand  alone  as  a  technique,  an  institution,  or  a  process.  It 
is  related  to  a  complex  admixture  of  sound  policy,  clear  objectives,  effective  or- 
ganization, competent  professional  and  technical  personnel,  and  adequate  finan- 
cial support"  Mr.  Clapp  said  that  education  Is  not  something  you  get  It  is  the 
total  system  by  which  people  a re^  instructed  and  motivated  to  a  change  of  atti- 
tude and  behavior.  Education,  InJthis  free  use  of  the  word,  is  the  process  by  which 
people  in  the  Valley  have  been  led  to  accept  and  understand  the  altered  environ^ 
ment  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  new  situation.  We  used  to  explain  it  In  this 
way  In  TVA :  **To  appeal  to  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  individual.'' 

COOPEaUTIVE  EFrOBTS  TO  USE  NEW  TOOLS 

Beneficial  change  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  com^  about  becausfe  the  people 
have  access  to  new  tools  and  new  technology  and  have  been  Instructed  and 
motivated  to  use  those  tools  and  that  technology  wisely.  The  development  of 
a  river,  the  construction  of  a  great  Integrated  power  transmission  system  and  of 
more  tban  150  distribution  system,  the  reforestat^n  of  idle  acres,  and  the  conduct 
of  agronomic  and  chemical  research  are  examples  of  technolo^cal  advances  In 
the  Valley.  The  cooperative  programs  of  TVA  and  the  land-grant  colleges,  the 
Teimessee  Kiver  Valley  Asosciation,  local  tributary  area  associations,  industry 
and  industry  groups  cooperatives,  conservation  agencies,  and  state  and  local 
agencies  have  created  the  educational  environment  in  which  the  people  of  the 
Valley  have  learned,  have  changed,  and  have  profited  from  that  change. 

New  tools,  new  knowledge,  and  new  attitudes  have  been  the  agents  of  change 
in  the  Valley.  To  these  we  should  add  new  hope  and  new  spirit  With  all  the 
promise  the  Valley  might  have  Imd  in  1»33.  the  region  didn't  tLppear  to  offer' 
much.  Rupert  Vanoe,  talking  about  the  Southeast  in  a  pamphlet.  The  8outh*M 
Place  in  the  Nation,  accurately  described  the  Tennessee  Valley  of  an  eorllftr  time : 

"A  region  of  farms  yet  an  importer  of  foods;  potentially  a^arden  spot,  actually 
a  region  of  broken- hearts  and  backs;  abounding  In  traditions  of  good  Uring, 
actually  lacking  the  means  often  of  a  decent  subsistence  level  of  UvSig." 

The  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  bad  to  start  from  where  they  were^--4iehind. 
They  liav^-  had  to  run,  not  simply  to  catch  up  but  to  ketp  up.  There  were  times 
when  we  were  like  Alice's  White  Queen  in  Through  the  Looking  GUut,  who  ha^i 
to  run  fast  just  to  stay  in  the  same  place  and  who.  to  get  anywhere;  had  to  ran 
twice  as  fast.  Even  the  best  of  tools  and  the  beet  of  knowledge  are  not  Miongh  for 
success.  People  mnsrt:  believe  in  the  possibility  of  success.  T^ey  must  have  spirit, 
and  for  people  caught  in  a  poverty  that  was  the  product  of  long  hlPtory  a  lot  Of 
spirit  was  needed. 

The  changed  and  changing  face  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  teUs  in  many 
ways  what  has  happened  here  in  the  past  86  years.  This  change  can  be  itmk,  it 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  physical  futures,  of  economic  comparisons,  of 
social  situation,  of  human  resources. 
•  The  Tennessee  River  system  has  been  tamed  to  an  extent  reached  by  no^er 

river  system,  trained  to  respon*!  tAhuman  controls,  to  carry  freight,  to  generate 
electric  pow-r.  In  1968  new  river  traffic  records  were  set,  as  they  are  set  evexy 
year.  Twenty-thrue  mlllif>n  tons  of  commercial  freight  moved  on  the  Ttonessee, 
compared  with  le^js  than  a  mllUon  in  1883.  More  gjrain  was  shipped  on  the  T%n- 
lessee  in  1968  than  the  tonnage  of  all  the  trafllc  of  86  yeai^  ago.  This  grain  sup- 
plied feed  mills  and  fiour  mills  and  helps  to  support  a  poultry,  swine,  and  cattle 
business  in  a  region  that  cannot  grow  all  the  grain  it  can  consume.  Shippers  of  ' 
nil  products  saVed  over  $39  million.  We  can  be  sure  that  some  of  this  saving  was 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  Ineloding  the  farmer-user  of  grain. 

In  1933  there  were  some  places  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  where  more  people  had 
malaria  than  had  electric  power,  and  they  didn't  know  how  to  get  rid  ot  the  first 
and  get  the  latter.  Now.  malaria  had  disappeared,  and  the  home  without  rtec- 
tricity  is  so  rare  as  to  be  newsworthy.  Abundant,  dependable,  <^eap  electricity 
makes  modern  agriculture  possible.  Without  electricity  on  the  farm,  the  ftew 
who  would  stay  in  agriculture  could  not  supiriy  the  food  and  fiber  needed  by 
the  rest. 

The  nnmrber  of  farms  in  the  Valley  region  is  declbiing  and  will  continne  tO  do 
so.  The  use  of  electricity  on  farms  is  increasing  as  electricity  is  substituted  for 
fann  labor,  as  farms  become  larger  and  as  oH  methods  give  way  to  new  electri- 
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€al  applicfttloiui.  Local  power  distrlbtitors  sponsor  an  Electrofarm  Program. 
lUectroftmns  are  demonstrationa  of  how  electricity  Oui  ease  £ann  labor  v^nlvfr- 
mentSi  taiae  farm- profits,  and  increase  the  conrenience  and  comtot  of  farm 
homes.  The  255^||^troftirms  in  the  Valley  region  have  an  average  annoal  power 
use  of  63,000 JpiMtt-hoars,  0  times  as  mm!h  electricity  as  the  average  U.S. 
coipnmer  a^9cWtfS»> 

'^i^g      UmnSD  DEVELOFMSNT  AFTOOAOB 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Aothorlty  Act  includes  in  unified  resoorce  development 
agricultural  and  industrial  develinimient,  soil  erosi<m,  and  the  derelopment  and 
use^of  ne^  and  improved  fertilizers.  Th^  concerns  are  closely  related  here  In 

^e  Valley,  so  much  sq  that  getting  hold  of  one  is  like  tiying  to  get  a  single  coat 

'banger  from  a  closet. 

Soil  erosion  contwrt  involves  improvfed  practices,  one  of  which  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  cover  erops.  €kx>d  cover  crops  require  use  of  good  fertilizers  for 
growth  and  an  economical  use  of  the  product  Cattle  can  uie  the  cover  crop,  and 
these  can  be  dairy  cattle  if  there  are  ways  of  handling  milk  and  feed  efficiently. 
This  requires  electricity.  These  cows  will  need  feed  grain,  which  can  be  shipped 
to  the  Valley  by  barge.  An  efficient  use  of  fertilizer,  soil,  cows,  electricity,  and 
river  promotes  agricultural  development  and  prevents  erosion.  This  Inteinrria* 
tionsbip  is  t^e  l^eart  t^jT  unified  resource  development,  and  it  is  nowhere  moie 
apparent  tl)an  on  the  farm. 

Farming  in  the  Valley  has  changed  greatly — fann  numbers  have  declined, 
farm  size  iias  increased,  and  farm  labor  dropped  by  500.000  workers  in  30 
years,  from  56%  of  the  total  to  12.  What  happened  to  these  people?  Some  of 
jbhem  left  the  Valley  region  in  the  earlier  years,  to  be  sure,  liey  went  to  De- 
troit, to  Cleveland,  to  Evani^ville.  Many  shifted  to  industrial  employment  within 
tUe  region.  While  farm  jobs  were  declining,  manufacturing  jobs  went  up  by 
460,000.  Trades  and  si»r\'ices  added  416.000,  Manufacturing  employment  in  tl*e 
Valley  region  is  now  34.2%  6f  the  work  force,  4  percent  points  above  the  national 
average. 

This  turning  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing  as  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment has  iinportiuit  implications  for  both  these  economic  areas.  It  ir^ans  that 
Hgricultui'f  ^lUst  l>e  more  efficient  There  are  few^r  farmers  to  produce,  and 
more  customers  to  be  served.  For  manufacturing,  trades,  and  services,  the  impli- 
cations are  i>lnln  :  The  soiurce  of  workers  for  low-wage,  labor-oriented  industries 
no  longer  exists  on  the  farm  as  It  once  did.  Future  industrial  growth  will  depend 
on  the.  regie  *s  ability  to  attract  higher  wage  industries  that  are  less  labor- 
priented.  This  will  demand  from  the  Valley  an  ever-increasing  attention  to  pro- 
grauis  of  education  and  training  ayf  to  upgrading  of  state  and  local  servicea 
Valley  per  capita  income,  once  fl^j|#M5%  of  the  national  average,  is  now  70%. 
Bct^iist^  ot  better  opportunities  and  better  pay,  the  long  trend  of  outmigration 
from  tho  region  has  l>een  revised.  Since  1960  the  number  of  people  coming  Into 
file  region  has  exceeded  those  leaving. 

Change  is  something  that  can  be  discussed  eternally.  While  I  have  been  talk- 
ing, the  environment  has  changed,  if  even  so  slightly.  This  meeting  concerns 
change,  how  to  anticiimte  It,  how  to  guide  it,  how  to  promote  a  synergism  that 
will  multiply  tiie  effects  of  change.  We  need  more  chaziges  in  the  Valley. 

Our  farms  are  still  too  small ;  our  commercial  farms  to  few.  Our  markets  are 
Htill  too  limited.  Our  per  citplta  Income  is  still  too  low.  The  dramatic  transforma- 
tion of  the  Valley,  while  a  5K>urce  of  satisfaetibn  and  a  cause  of  pride,  should 
not  1^  taken  as  an  invitation  to  slow  down.  A  new  region  has  emerged  from  the 
abused  and  ne^ected  Valley  of  the  past  New  patterns  o^  life  and  new  ways  of 
earning  a  liTlng  ha,ve  appeared*  Here  in  the  Valley  we  must  continue  to  devise 
useful  ways  of  promoting  the  be^  klndW  agrtcnltural  econottjy  In  the  midst  of  a 
growing  urban  and  industrial  society.  The  Valley  of  tlie  future  must  and  will  be 
different  from  that  of  today.  What  part  agriculture  will  play  in  tliat  new  and  dif- 
ferent Valley  is  what  this  met- ting  is  about. 


TOTENTIAL  FOB  ExPANDIIfO  FaBM  PBODITCTION 

<Uy  L.  B.  Nelson,  Manager  of  Agricultural  and  Chemical  Development,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Muscle  ^hools,  Ala.) 

We  have  recently  completed  a  Study  of  the  agriculture  and  its  future  potential i* 
for  the  125  Tennessee  Valley  counties.  I  would  like  to  review  this  with  you. 
63-582— 71— pt,  3  28 
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^nce  U  shows  the  directlou  agriculture  is  going  In  the  Valley,  what  is  holding  it 
back,  ana  what  we  have  to  overeoiue  if  we  are  to  realize  its  full  potential, 

MAJOB  TBENDS  IN  VAIXET  AOBIOULTURE 

Changing  patierM  of  product iof^The  Valley  is  rapidly  shifting  from  a  gen- 
erarized  crop  economy  to  one  primarily  based  on  livestock  and  wi)ecialty  crop 
production.  As  late  as  11H9,  livestodt  sales  were  only  44%  of  the  total  annual  farm 
sales.  Today,  Mvestock  sales  are  approaching  65%  of  the  total, 
J^o"^  ^^rs,  production  of  most  farm  commodities  was  fairly  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  region.  Production  is  now  becoming  more  concentrated  in  special- 
ized areas.  Com  has  moved  to  the  western  half  of  the  Valley ;  soybeana,  too,  hare 
rapidly  developed  as  a  prominent  crop  in  the  western  portion  of  the  VoUey ;  and 
tobacco  has  moved  to  the  east  Hog  production  is  concentrating  in  the  hill  areas 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Valley;  broilers  are  primarily  p«roduced  in  the  hiU 
areas  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Beef  production  is  gradually  moving  into  the 
Nashville  Basin  and  north  Alabama. 


Figure  1.  Change  in  Number  and  Product  Sales  of  Tennessee  Valley  Farms 


1949 


1964 


1949 


1964 
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This  concentration  and  ^peciiiUzataion  have  contributed  to  improved  agricul- 
tural production  and  output  For  example,  in  the  past  10  years  the  number  of 
famiB  producing  vegetables  has  declined  5094>,  but  sales  of  vegetables  have  In- 
creased 50%.  The  number  of  farms  selling  eggs  has  declined  more  than  50%, 
but  egg  uales  have  increased  more  than  4009^.  Comparable  changes  in  other  types 
of  farms  have  oct^urred.  As  production  concentrates  on  specialized  farms  in 
specific  areas,  families  must  depend  on  you  to  market  their  products  Associated 
witbnf^ecializatiou  18  increased  size  of  farm.  Smaller  farms  are  declining  in  num- 
ter  while  number  of  large  farms  is  increasing.  From  1949  to  1964  the  number  of 
farms  with  less  than  100  acres  declined  51% »  and  those  containing  100  to  500 
acres,  27%.  During  the  same  period,  the  number  with  more  than  500  acT«8  in- 
creased about  31%. 

Affficuliural  emploument — While  agriculture's  share  of  total  economic  activity 
Is  declining,  it  still  is  an  important  source  of  employment  and  income  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Conservative  data  from  the  population  census  reveal  that 
roughly  one  person  out  of  eight  is  employed  on  farms,  which  is  slightly  liigher 
than  for  the  United  States: 

Farm  production  continues  to  expand,  even  with  reduced  employment  on  farms. 
In  the  past  15  years,  production  has  almost  doubled  while  the  number  of  farms 
has  gone  down  almost  50%. 

These  changes  have  greatly  increased  the  output  ver  person — up  10  times  that 
of  30  years  ago,  to  about  $1,200.  For  this  increased  efficiency,,  agriculture  has 
reason  to  look  with  pride. 

The  reduced  number  of  people  in  agriculture  has  freed  thousands  of  workers 
for  our  rapidly  expanding  industrial  sector.  It  has  also  left  us  with  problems  of 
dealing  with  a  clientele  of  fanners  of  advancing  age.  The  age  of  the  tyical 
farmer  was  40  years  in  1950  but  will  be  60  years  by  1970. 
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Fig.  2.  Age  Distribution  of  Farm  Operators,  125  Teimt>ss(.e  Valley  Counties 


While  agricultural  employment  is  declining,  one  cannot  say  that  agriculture 
is  less  important  as  long  as  production  is  aettially  expanding.  The  food  and 
fiber  needs  of  the  multiplying  urban  millions  must  be  met  by  the  few  who  remain 
on  the  land. 

Less  than  30  years  ago,  over  half  of  all  employment  in  the  region  was  required 
for  producing  farm  products.  Increased  efficiency  in  farming  has  made  it  possible 
to  release  many  of  these  people  from  producing  food  and  fiber.  Agrl cultural 
progress  has  made  the  American  consumer  one  of  the  best  and  most  economically 
fed  consumers  in  the  world.  He  S{)ends  less  than  18%  of  his  income  for  food, 
and  the  share  continues  to  decline.  For  this  small  percentage,  he  receives 
over  3,200  calories  per  day,  including  66  grams  of  animal  protein.  This  com- 
pares with  41  grams  of  animal  protein  per  person  in  Western  Europe,  20  in  Latin 
America,  and  12  in  Asia. 
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Valleyi  fanners  adopt  new  technology — From  1950  to  1964,  substantial  ad- 
justments were  made.  Slgulfloant  technological  changes  Included  the  adoption 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  Improved  resource  use  planning,  and  Introduction  of 
improved  crop  varieties.  All  major  crop  yields  have  increased,  some  as  much  as 
114%.  Even  though  the  Valley  Is  a  relatively  old  fertilizer-using  area,  total 
plant  nutrient  use  Increased  about  250%  from  1945  to  lt)68. 

r  " 

WHAT  ARE  AGRICULTURAL  POrENTlALS  OF  XHE  VALJ.KVV 

Estimating  Valley  agricultural  iwteutlals  fcs  imiioi-tant  for:  (1)  Identifying 
**iajor  agricultural  problem  areas.  (2)  identifying  broad  program  obje<*tlves, 
and  (3)  providing  guidelines  for  re-orienting  and  developing  program  nctlviiies. 
The  study  of  the  Valley  mentioned  earlier  was  made  using  assumptions  of  near 
perfect  resource  allocation,  sustained  economic  growth,  favorable  markets,  un- 
limited capital,  stable  prices,  full  mobility  of  rlesources,  and  continued  govern- 
ment restrictions  on  production.  To  sharpen  the  estimates,  the  potentials  were 
developed  fc>y  homogeneous  Valley  regions.  - 

Crop  production  potentials  were  obtained  using  the  assumptions  that  row 
crops  would  be  produced  on  all  class  I  and  II  openland  and  on  one-half  class 
III  openland.  Pastures  were  assumed  for  the  remaining  class  III  oi>enland  and  all 
of  classes  IV  through  VI  (>i)enland.  Classes  VII  and  VIII  land  would  be  used 
for  forests.  .Vll  land  now  In  forests  would  remain  In  that  use. 

Both  acreage  and  yield  Increases  would  occur.  Acreage  for  all  harvested 
crops  could  increase  from  3.2  to  5.7  million.  Attaining  potentials  would  Increase 
value  of  crop  production  two  and  one-half  times.  Troductlon  per  acre  of  har- 
vested land  would  be  valued  at  $131  compared  with  $93  In  10G4. 

AGRICULTURAL  POTENTIAL  CROPS 

^  Acres 

1964  Potential 

Silage,  sinaU  i?ra«n.  an<tse«<i^   -             -                 1.349.000  3,140.000 

Hay                                                                                                             1,297.000  2,000,000 

Cotton  and  tobacco.  .    .  .     -   -    '                               ^>59.000  550,000 

Fruits  and  vegetables..  .                                                                                 45,000  73.000 

Total   ...  -  .  3,250,000         5,763  000 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL  CROPS 
(In  millions o(  dollarsj 


1964 


Grain.  silaRe,  and  seed..-.                             .    _  ,    77  320 

Hay..                          ....  '^S  156 

Tobacco  Jnd  cotton.  .    15?  232 

Fru'ts  and  vegetables                                                 .      ..  n  51 

Total   293  7-j9 

Live.stmk  i)r(>(luctif)n  poteiUials  fiKit  inclu.liii^'  poultry)  wore  .-issunu'd  to  l>e 

llniirrd  to  feed  supi)ly  :uul  avallii)»le  l{il)(»r.  liuiioi-ted  feed  was  iissunicd  to  he 
available  ui  fnv(>nil)b»  prices  to  expand  poultry  pnulm-t i<»n. 

AGRICUtTURAL  PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL  LIVESrOCK 
[in  millions  of  dollars} 


Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.    -■-  281  841 

Poultry...  .  -    173  498 

Total.....   -       454  1.339 
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Livestock  potentials  are  greater  than  crop  potentials;  the  potential  value  of 
livestock  and  poultry  production  would  be  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the 
1904  level.  Most  classes  of  livestock  could  double  In  numbers,  but  a  major  share 
of  the  expansion  would  be  In  beef  cattle  and  poultry. 

Total  agricultural  production  was  valued  at  $634  million  In  1964,  but  the  po- 
tential Is  $1.7  billion,  or  a  $1  billion  Increase.  Valley  agriculture  la  operating  at 
only  one-third  of  its  potential  In  terms  of  total  resource  allocation.  A  $1  billion 
Increase  would  have  pronounced  effect  on  agribusiness. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  POTENTIAL-SUMMARY 
[Donar  amounts  in  millions) 


1964        Potential        incrtase  Percent 


Totarcfops   , . 

Less  feto  crops  used. 

Other  crops  

Livestock,  

Total-  


5293 

5 '59 

$46fi 

159 

i)3 

425 

312 

276 

itO 

334 

154 

86 

454 

1.339 

865 

19S 

634 

1.673 

1.039 

164 

igricHHural  production  i)otential  {19d4  benchmark) 

Crops   75  i)orc*»Ht  increase^  in  acMVa^c. 

lt>0  percent  incmist'  in  value  of  protluction. 

liivf^st<K-k   '2{M)  iH-rcent  increase  in  value  of  production, 

Joial   ^1  i)iinon  increase. 

Agribusiness  increases  proix>rrionally. 
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TTPE8  or  PROBLEMS  FACING  FABMEBS 

«»u.'!!if  1^^^*^"^"  limit  achievement  of  these  potentials.  Pnxluctivity  gains  in  agri- 
InuuZtlV""  occurred  and  will  conUnuo  to  occur  through  advances  in  the  correct 
application  and  mana^t^ment  of  inputs,  such  as  fertilizers,  farm  machinery  seeds 
i^,  Hvi^^^**''  labor.  However,  other  barriers  can  adverselTa^t^he^ 
ductivity  Increases  that  could  result  from  the  applicaUon  of  improved  manage^ 
^hIL;'","^  technology.  The  study  of  \  aney  potentials  indicated  tlmt  problems  Im- 
peding development  could  be  grouped'into  the  following  six  categories- 
.h^^t""*? ^""^  ^eoAnoiOi7<ca/  re^^rain^a-Failure  of  farmers  to  adipt  avail- 
^^^tl^^fiu.ufl^'^'''^  f^^  ^  management  systems  is  restricting 

fSfv^  uaiization  and  increased  incomes.  Output  per  unit  of  input  is  lower  in 
the  \  aUey  than  in  the  Southeast  and  the  Nation      *  ^  ^"^^^^ 

fJn!^  ^U""!^  and  Jenunj  re9trictiana-^ln  1964,  two-thirds  of  Valley  farms  con- 
JS^^T  ^^""^^  acres  and  40%  contained  less  than  50  acres.  Less  than  W% 
«^^n^  f  is  openlaiid  suitable  for  crops.  As  a  result,  most  Valley  famsTe 
too  small  to  support  economic  farming  units  for  many  types  of  agricultu^The 
form^ae  problem  is  further  complicated  by  prevailing  land  owiu^rsiaraXenure 

m,^!!'*^^^?? "-^'l^^^^io^^^nt  land  use  in  the  Valley  is  less  than  opti- 
fjiJL„?f '1*^"  ^  I  to  IV  land  now  in  forest  should  be  in 

iLrr/hS^^^*"?^'^'^  2»  million  aci^  of  classes  VI  to  VIII  land  now  cmti 
11^  .  ^  "^'^  growing  trees.  Considerable  portions  of  good  Valley  soUs 
^^^x^  fraginented  patches  adjacent  to  soils  of  lower  productivity 

whichhinderstheir  use  for  farming.  f  ii^y 

'^^tnan  and  cultural  rcstrainU^yen  one-fifth  of^^alley  farmers  ate  65  years 
old  or  pver  and  over  three-fifths  of  farmers  have  8  years  or  less  of  schooliftg 
rhus.  a  majority  of  present^ay  farmers  are  elderly,  poorly  educated,  and  lacking 
in  labor  ykills  or  financial  resources  necesiairy  to  make  the  adjustment  to  sic- 
nlneantly  alteKtheir  economic  condition. 

/njrmtf/ionarrwfricf/on*— Acreage  restrictions,  acreage  diversions  market 
regulations,  an  lanti  tax  policies  restrict  resource  utilization  and  the  deveUmment 
oT  commercial  agriculture. 

Market  Wm«crton*--Orowth  of  agricultural  markets  has  been  phe*omeual  in 
recent  years,  but  marketing  costs  have  risen  shan>ly  ^and  manv  problems  have 
evolvwl  for  Valley  farmer^?.  A  general  lack  of  mxderstanding  of  marketing 
prevails.  * 
OBJEcrrvES  and  goals  fob  the  future 

TVA  .and  the  land-grant  colleges  have  broadened  their  oH^ective.s  in  order  to 
meet  the  challenges  we  have  been  discussing,  Eariier  program.s  dealt  mainly 
with  production  technology,  fertilizer  introduction,  and  individual  farm  iminage- 
ment.  Our  new  program  is  brotuler,  including  marketing  and  agri!)usint\ss 
development 

*> 

AGRIBUSINESS  FIBMS  HOLD  THE  KEYS  TO  MUCH  OF  TUE  I'ABMER'S  FUTURE 

As  we  discuss  Valley  fanners,  their  problems,  and  their  potentials,  we  are 
continually  reminded  of  the  importimt  role  that  agriculturally  dei)eni?ent  firmh^ 
play  in  their  success.  Agriculture,  including  agriculturally  dependent  nonfarm  \ 
businesses,  is  still  one  of  the  hirgest  employers  in  the  rel^on.  Also,  increased  farm  ' 
sales  help  to  stimulate  the  general  economy.  These  points  will  be  discussed  by  ' 
other  papers  later  today. 

Agribusiness  leaders  are  an  important  source  of  information  for  farmers.  Ac- 
cording to  our  own  studies,  fanners  consider  their  dealers  to  be  a  reliable  source/ 
of  information  and  expect  recommendations  from  their  dealers.  For  example, 
farmers  expect  their  fertilizer  dealer  to  reconmiend  the  kind  and  amount  of  |erti-  ^ 
llzer  they  should  use. 
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Nonpurchased 


FioriiE  4.  Purchased  and  Nonpurchased  Farm  inputs 

Vurilaisiuoss  is  iHitoiuIng  more  Important  to  farmers  because  farmers  are  buy- 
in,^  more  of  their  inputs.  Since  1»50,  the  percentage  of  inputs  furnished  ty  the 
furuu^rs  and  his  family  has^lmiHk  by  30%.  In  the  same  time  purchased  inputs 
have  Kone  up  almost  Greater  reliance  tm  purchased  inptits  makes  farmers 

mnri-  .bnH'mlent  on  nonfarm  businesses.  This  presents  tremendous  opportunity  for 
expaiVaing  m)nfarm  business  in  the  area.  One  commercial  farmer  that  buys  a 
major  part  of  his  inputs  and  efficiently  converts  them  to  salable  products  gen- 
erates more  general  ei^onomic  activity  than  many  subsistence  operators  who  use 
their  own  inputs  and  market  only  a  little  surplus  production. 

In  local  development  programs,  we  have  demonstrated  in  a  small  way  that  ^arm 
and  n.infanu  business  prospers  together.  In  the  Elk  River  area,  where  statistics 
are  more  readily  available  than  in  some  others,  we  are  reminded  that  forces 
beyond  the  control  of  farmers  cause  variations  in  income  large  enough  to  com- 
pletely mask  or  severely  exaggerate  results  of  year-to-year  changes  in  farm  pro- 
duction and  management  practices.  Sales  of  farm  products  have  shown  an  up- 
ward trend,  but  the  agribusiness  trend  line  reflects  year-to-year  variation  more 
-vividly. 
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1959  61  63  65  67*  68** 

FiouBB  5.  Estimated  Volume  of  Agribusiness,  Elk  River  Counties 

Just  a  few  miles  southwest  of  here  in  the  Bear  Creek  watershed  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  local  development  program  that  involved  nonfarm  business  in  generat- 
ing additional  inoome.  Farmers  in  that  5-County  area  face  many  difficult  prob- 
lems, but  some  of  tlieni  have  alrea<ly  been  solved  by  agribusiness  development. 
Farmers  had  the  resources  and  the  ability  to  grow  feeder  pigs.  In  the  past,  they 
attempted  to  supplement  income  by  growing  pigs,  but  markets  were  uncertain. 
l*ric»es  wore  erraiic— nuistly  low.  Lirtle  happenetl  before  19G5.  Then,  local  farmers, 
citizens,  and  businessmen  organiztni  the  Northwest  Alabama  Feeder  Tig  Associa- 
tion. Now  this  market  alone  sells  over  .$400,000  worth  of  pigs  annually. 

lae  market  has  n(»t  only  made  possible  the  collection  and  sale  of  pigs— it  has 
serve<i  as  an  educational  tool  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  pigs  sold  through  other 
channels.  Instruction  periods  are  held  before  each  sale  and  information  is  given 
out.  The  market  exercises  strict  grading  and  provides  a  demonstration  of  a 
quality  market  for  others  to  follow.  As  a  result,  the  average  price  per  pig  sold 
in  the  area  has  risen  ^5  and  farmers  are  a.ssnred  of  a  market  for  their  pigs.  They 
can  now  concentrate  on  prodncinp'  gooti  pigs  rather  than  worrying  about  price 
and  availability  of  buyers. 

This  brief  example  can  be  multiplitnl  many  times  if  people  with  national  and 
International  markets  work  together  on  a  regional  basis  to  remove  marketing 
barriers  and  promote  agricultural  <levelopment.  Little  projects  like  this  can  pro- 
vide assembly  points,  but  larger  efforts  are  nee<led  to  provide  central  markets 
for  the  finished  products.  Larger  efforts  are  nee<led  to  provide  more  efficient 
channels  to  move  finished  farm  produces  from  out  small  scattered  producers  to 
the  consumer  thousands  of  miles  away  in  urban  centers  and  even  abroad.  To  look 
at  these  larger  opiM)rtunitie8  is  a  punM>se  of  this  conference. 

We  in  T\  A  and  the  land-grant  universities  rec«>gnlze  that  we  need  your  help 
T\e  hoiK:"  we  can  help  you.  Our  purpose  in  being  here  is  to  discuss  how  we  might 
work  together  so  that  farmers  of  the  region  can  l>e  able  to  reach  a  major  part  of 
the  H  billifm  i>otential  for  expansion  that  n-e  know  is  there 
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AeSIBUSINESS  15  AlAlUlIA  AND  THE  TENNESSEE  VaIJLEY  COUNTIES  OF  ALABAMA 

(By  Ray  Cavender,  Chairman,  Resource  Use  Division,  Auburn  University, 

Auburn,  Ala.) 

The  growing  dependence  of  the  various  facets  of  the  agricultural  industry 
(production,  assembly.  transiwrtaUon,  finance,  distribution,  processing,  whole- 
saling and  retiiiling)  lias  made  made  us  increasingly  aware  of  the  impact  thAt 
a  growth  and/or  decline  in  one  or  more  agricultural  related  activities  can  have 
on  an  area's  economy.  ,      ,        .         .  . 

Idle  land,  unused  markcte,  eroding  business  life,  and  underemployment  in 
many  niral  areas  lUustrate  that  economic  and  other  forces  have  caused  a  shar|> 
decline  In  agricuiture.  Equaliy  obvious  is  the  vitiility  of  an  area  where  agricul- 
ture and  its  components  are  a  thriving  segment  of  the  economy.  Few  industries 
generate  the  multiplier  effect  on  economic  activity  as  the  introduction  and/or 
expansion  of  nn  jigrioultural  enterprise.  .  ^  , 

We  all  rwojrnize  the  desirability  of  a  balance  In  economic  activity— agricul- 
ture indufc;trv.  commert^.  and  services.  The  South's  big  challenge  has  been  that 
of  overcoming  the  ill  effect  of  too  long  a  dependence  on  primary  oriented  indus- 
tries—agriculture, forestry,  mining,  etc.  Tremendous  strides  have  been  ^ade 
toward  achieving  a  healthier  balance  of  economic  activity  in  re^'ent  years,  and 
this  progress  is  most  evident  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  counties  of  north  Alabama. 

In  our  efforts  to  acliieve  a  more  balanced  growth,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
overlook  the  pi>tential  for  further  natural  resource  (agriculture)  development. 

There  are  two  iiniK)rtunt  facts  about  economic  development  :  (1)  Begin  with 
What  vou  have  :md  develop  it  to  its  fullest  potential.  People  and  natiiral  re- 
sources  are  the  greatest  assets  of  states  represented  at  this  conference.  (2)  Keep 
In  focus  total  development,  jobs  for  those  not  i  mployed  in  natural  resource  areas, 
community  facilities  and  services,  recreation,  and  health.  This  approach  is  prac- 
tical and  iia.s  the  goal  of  balanced  growth  and  total  resource  devclopuient  at  the 
forefront  in  planning  and  action. 

AOUIBl'.STNKSS  IN  ALABAMA* 

To  help  maintain  a  development  equilibrium,  a  study  was  undertaken  and 
completed  in  .lunt'  l!>«8  on  the  nature,  scope,  and  contribution  of  agribusiness  to 
Alabama's  wonomv.  The  study  was  sponsored  by  the  Alabama  Resource  Devel- 
opment <*ommittcc.  This  committee  has  a  membership  of  more  than  <0  repre- 
sentatives fnm  a^rencies  and  organis. \tions  from  both  the  private  and  public 
stH-tors  which  have  a  direct  or  indirt<^  interest  in  developing  Alabama  s  total 
resources. 

Data  are  available  to  sliow  the  value  of  agricultural  production  to  the  states 
€c<m«>mv.  However,  a  void  lias  existeti  in  the  availability  of  information  on  the 
contribution  of  the  total  agricultural  com!>lex— those  business  activities  that 
support  and  service  production  units,  handle  and  assemble  agriculUiral  and 
forest  raw  materials,  nnd  procoss  and  distribute  finished  products.  The  agri- 
business study  nttempte<i  to  explore  the  contribution  of  these  functions.  More 
s!)e<'ificallv.  the  objectives  of  the  study  were  to  determine : 

(1 )  '  The  nature  and  Importance  of  the  agribusiness  economy  in  Alalmnia : 

(2)  firowtb  possibilities  for  agribusine.«?s  firms:  and 

(3>  Needs  for  manpower  and  capital  for  anticipated  growth. 

Meeting  these  obiectives  might  also  provide  information  for  more  detailed 
analv^is  which  woiil<l  sugsest  nwie<i  ad.in.«?t meats  in  the  agribusiness  sector. 

From  the  ^tate  studv.  nn  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  agribusiness  activity 
In  the  15  north  Abil^ama  counties  in  the  Tennessee  A'alley.  This  was  a  joint  effort 


nP««A  sprvlnp  both  farm  nnd  nnnfftrm  onstomrr«  to  ho  olnsKivl  ns  pprlhnslnefw  firrn^. 
7.5r5.  r.*  tho  volnnu'  must  havf  h»»pn  with  fnrm  aiul  nirnl  oiiMtnmers.  KxrlurtPrt  from  tho 
cminv  onnhsU  w»»ro  fnrm  tlrms  vf]-jy  Pi)p»»^:pd  In  firm  r?  inrt?..n  nltbr»ni:h  th»'  rhftrnotpr- 
}stk-f.'and  Importauit^  of  fnr;n  flrms  in  the  ..tat«  ft  i^M.noni.v  rrf  do^ri  lhr<l  ^nrly  In  th*»  report. 
Rptftll  whol«»f«alp.  iUMl  proow»slnff  firmn  that  handled  or  moved  only  prooespod  or  semi- 
proo(«fief1  products  toward  ultlmnte  unm  xrcro  excladwl  also  ttlthough  such  nrm^  deal 
Imnortantlv  with  products  derived  from  i^frl culture.  Fxamplc  of  these  were  food  rctBllern. 
Jobberf?.  florts^ts.  and  cloth  conrerterB :  I.e..  huslncBfles  that  dealt  In  finished  or  semtflnlihed 
prmluctH  converted  from  bftRlc  farm  produced  commodities. 
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betneeh  TV  A  and  Auburn  University,  ana  a  report  ha%  been  published.  This 
analysis  l>ermiU  us  to  make  some  Interesting  comparisons  about  growth  possi- 
bilities In  Valley  counUes  as  contrasted  to  the  state  as  a  whole, 

Table  1  presenU  an  overall  view  of  Alabama  agrlbifslness  grouped  into  eight 
categories  Agribusiness  with  95,827  employees  accounted  f  5%  of  all  gain- 
fully employed  nonfarm  workers,  excluding  workers  In  go  -'  .a«it  The  1538 
agribusiness  firms  fitting  the  definition  and  responding  to  the  survey  reported  an 
estimated  baslness  volume  of  $1.8  h\\f[m  Ir.  the  100(M)7  business  vear.  This  was 
about  one-fifth  of  tlie  business  volume  «f  all  retail,  wholesale,  and  manitfacturinff 
.finus  as  reiK)rted  m  the  1903  Census  of  Business,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
The  Pnuciinil  state  agribusiness  group  was  forestry  products,  with  44%  of  the 
firms  and  2«%  ojT  the  business  volume. 


TABLF  1.    ALABAMA  STATF  AG5»BlJSlNrSi:  SUMMARY,  1956  67 
(Ooltar  amounts  in  thousands) 


<3r 


Tvotoffirm-  Numhorof       Niijrber  of         Busines-i  Capital 

''""^       tmp!oye?s  vofume  investment 

fJ-iIiSrop  . 


1.279,252 


Totil 


Numhor  of 

Niijnber  of 

Business 

firms 

tmployefs 

volume 

?!5 

5.  273 

$190,0'-^ 

14,  612 

424,  65C 

35,  219 

312,  ^^75 

2Q3 

3  3n9 

121  350 

3?7 

I  ,  379 

115,  822 

89 

595 

135,  050 

228 

!,  !;:9 

23.350 
465,  5^.0 

1,568 

3.  538 

9i).827 

1,79'^  897 

,  ^^^^"/i"^*'^  ^""^^  Alalmiua  had  a»K)ut  $1.3  billion  iu  ciipital  invostmont 
in  15K5^07,  or  an  average  of  million  jxt  ecuntv.  AveniL-e  invostiucnt  Dor 

tirm  was  $362,000.  *  ^ 

Agribusiness  In  15  Tennessee  Valley  Counties  of  Aliihamji -The  nnnlysi^  of 
agribusino.^s  activity  for  this  area  of  the  state  was  brts*Ml  on  djita  from  the  state- 
wide study  and  a  similar  format  used  for  th{^  analysis.  Table  2  yliows,  by  bn^iness 
category,  the  number  of  Arms,  number  of  employees,  bu.siness  volume.' and  capi- 
tal investment  for  firms  reporting  from  this  ir)-oouiity  area. 

TABLE  2.^NUMBER  OF  AGRIBUSINESS  FIRMS,  EMPLOYEES,  BUSINESS  VOLUME  AND  CAPITAL  INVErTMENT" 
15  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  COUNTIES  OF  ALABAMA,  1966-^7 

jOoliar  amounts  in  thousand^j 

Number  Of      Number  of         Business  Capital 
I  fp*  or  firm  firms       emplovees  volumfl  im/Mtm«nt 


Fttd  and  chemicals    sg  2,799  W2,841  $108,005 

Food  proctssini   93  4,315  111,955  35  476 

MK^^T-                                                     -  2.475  71,075  83.732 

Machinery  sales  and  manufacturing     ^  1  280  36,600  P.307 

Agricultural  supply...,  ,   .;27  636  31.338  10,393 

Livestock  markets, .    28  205  34,750  2,419 

Nurstrycrop.                                                .  .  49  5  yjg  3  ggg 

Forest  products                                              ,    .  139  2,336  41.800  26!  515 

  -  ----   772  14,352  416,075  282,512 


Estimate<l  dollar  volume  of  agribusiness  in  was  $116  million.  This 

was  about  22  percent  of  all  retail  and  wholesale  business,  and  value  add(Hl  by 
manufa<*turing  as  reported  In  the  1003  C^uisus  of  Rusiness.  T\S.  Department  of 
(^)mmeree  The  agribasiness  volume  was  about  twice  the  siiles  of  all  farm 
products  in  1964. 

Tl\e  772  firms  repf>rtlng  had  a  capitjil  investment  of  $282.5  million  and  em- 
ployed 14,3r»2  full-time  workers.  Excluding  farm  and  government  workers,  local 
agribusiness  employnu^nt  was  about  <me-fiftb  that  of  all  wholesaling,  retailing, 
and  manufacturing.  The  average  number  of  full-time  emplovees  per  agribusines» 
firm  for  Tennessee  Valle3M***«nties  of  Alabama  was  li).  Average  business  volume 
for  the  772  firms  was  $530,000,  and  average  capital  investment  was  .<a65000 
I*er  firm  In  1067. 
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C0MPAUIS0N8  BETWEEN  8T.«E  AND  VALLEY  ACBIBUSINESS 

Some  idea  can  be  had  on  the  relative  iK>f4tion  of  the  15  Tennessee  Valley 
counties  in  agribusiness  development  by  comparisons  with  the  state  summary. 
Such  comparisons  may  suj?gest  the  prt^sence  or  absence  of  a  eomp<)site  i)f  factors 
which  influence  the  comparative  advantage  of  a  specific  agribusiness  activity. 
However,  changes  in  the  combination  of  factors,  such  as  the  discovery  of  new 
technology  and  shifts  in  enteri)rises  could  at  some  fixture  date  stimulate  signif- 
icant growth  of  a  new  business  or  revitalize  an  old  one. 

Tables  3,  4,  and  5  show  state  and  Valley  area  data  and  Illustrate  the  per- 
centage that  Valley  counties  contribute  to  the  state  total 'In  numbers  of  agribusi  - 
ness firms  by  category,  full-time  emploj^ees,  and  capital  investment 

Valley  counties  had  22  percent  of  the  state's  agribusiness  firms  reporting. 
Data  in  table  3  show  highest  concentration  in  firms  dol/ig  business  in  njqicultnre 
supply,  food  processing,  fiey  crops  handling  and  processing,  machinery  sales 
and  manufacturing,  and  livestoj-lc  marketing.  The  growth  in  numbers  of  firms 
in  these  categories  can  be  ^lat-«i  In  part  to  the  share  of  the  state's  agricultural 
pro(hictlon  located  in  the  vVley  counties  serviced  l)y  these  types  of  agribusiness 
firms<  The  prest^nee  of  a  significant  share  of  the  state's  food  pro(*es«ing  firms 
can  be  attributed  to  tlie  Valley's  growth  in  population,  rising  kvols  of  income, 
presence  of  food-producing  enterprises,  and  trans portatiim  access  to  consum- 
ing t<^ntei-s  outside  the  area— Birmingham  and^Nashville,  for  e7cami>ie. 

TABLt  3.— ALABAMA  AGRIBUSINESS  SUMMARY,  1966-67 

15  Tcnntsstt  Perctnt  Ttn- 

Vallty  ntsstt  Valley 

Statt  total         countlts  counties  art  of 

Typtoffirm                                                                   (number)        (nu:nber)  State  total 

F«ed  and  chtmicals   216  51^'  27 

Food  proctssing   314  98  31 

Fitldcrop..  ..:   443  189  43 

Machint  salts  and  manufacturing    293  84  29 

Agriculturt  supply   387  127  33 

Livestock  mar ktts   89  28  31 

Nurstrycrop   228  49  21 

";ortst  products   1.568  139  9 

ToUl   ^    '  3,  538  772         ^  *  22 


The  Valley  counties'  sluwe  of  state  agribusiness  employment  (table  l)  at  lo7o 
approximates -agribusiness's  ^.hare  of  the  total  labor  force,  llowever.  as  reported 
earlier,  a  larger  share  of  the  nonfarm  labor  foixie  iii  the  Valley  counties  is  gain- 
fully employed  In  agribusiness  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole — 2')%  compared  with 
XdV(  for  the  state. 

With  tlie  exception  of  fee<l  an<l  chemical  tirms  and  field  crops  processing  firms, 
the  Valley's  shart'  of  firms  by  category  and  employment  in  these  catcgorit's  cio>fly 
approximates  one  another.  .  -'  ^ 

r 

TABLE  4.  -ALABAMA  AGRIBUSINESS  SUMMARY.  1965  67 


Typt  of  firm 


Food  and  chemicals    - 

Food  processing  

Field  crop    

Machinery  sales  and  manufacturing. 

Agricultural  supply  

Livestock  mari(ets   

Nursery  cfop  

Forest  products    


Total. 


Full-time  employees 

Percent 

Tennessee 

15  Tennessee 

Valley 

State 

Valley 

counties 

total 

counties 

onf  of 

(number) 

(number) 

State  total 

5,273 

2, 799 

53 

14,642 

4,315 

29 

35, 249 

2,475 

7 

3,869 

1,280 

33 

1,879 

636 

34 

595 

205 

34 

1,519 

306 

20 

32, 801 

2,  336 

7 

95. 827 

14,  352 

15 

El^fc  US 
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Capital  investment  in  agribUHiiieKs  firms  in  the  Vulley  counties  at  $282  million 
is  229^  of  the  state  total.  Thi.vfigure  is  the  same  as  the  percentage  of  firms  ol^erat- 
ing  in  these  counties — table  y 

Feed  and  chemit-al  firms  representeil  the  most  significant  departure,  with  70% 
of  the  total  capital  investment  in  this  category  being  in  the  15  Valley  counties. 
This  would  suggest  that  feed  and  ehemiwU  firms  in  the  Valley  are  much  larger 
and  more  si)ecialized  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  of  the  busi- 
ness volume  (table  2)  and  employment  (table  4)  would  also  support  this 
conclusion.  A  t 

Capital  investment  in  forest  prodiyt  firms  in  the  Valley  at  5%  of  the  state 
total  is  lowest  for  all  categories  and  fs  consistent  with  the  number  of  firms,  em- 
ployment, and  business  volume  for  this  agribusiness  sector  in  the  Valley  counties. 

TABLE  5.-AUBAMA  AGRIBUSINESS  SUMMARY,  \m^7  TOTAL  CAPItTl 
[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Ptrcant  Ten- 
15  Ten-   neuH  Vtllty 
ntsset  Valtey  counties  art  of 

Type  of  firm  State  total        counties       State  total 


FMd  and  chemicals    154,467  108,005  70 

f ood  processmi      142,438  35,  476  25 

f  eldcropt.  .  .   336,603  83,  732  25 

Machinery  sales  and  manufactunni   42, 915  12, 307  29 

Airicultural  supply                                                         _  34,  417  10,  393  30 

Livestock  markets                                                          .  10, 304  2, 419  23 

Nursery  crop  ^    U.OOS  3,665  26 

forest  products      544.  100  26,bl5  5 

Total                                                                   .  1.279,252  282,  512  22 


4 

While  not  directly  relattnl  to  agril)«siness  firm  per  se  as  (leflntnl  In  this  rejiort, 
but  no  doubt  of  interest  to  this  conference,  is  the  capital  investment  in  Alalmma 
farm  production  units  from  the  standpoint  of  farm  loans  outstanding.  Table  0 
shows  tlie  breakdown  In  outstanding  loans  from  all  sources  as  of  January  1, 
1908. 

Table  6.  Farm  loans  outstanding^  Alabama,  J  an.  t,  196S 

^  Source  of  loan :  Amount 

Merchants,  dealers,  individuals  1   *  235,  000,000 

All  operating  banks   147, 183,  000 

,  Federal  land  bank   100, 470, 000 

Farmers  Home  Administration   101,201,000 

Production  credit  association  ^  43,  820, 000 

Insurance  companies   38,  726,  000 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation   » 12, 192, 000 

Bank  for  cooperatives  i.   8,  057, 000 

Total    092,  (HO.  000 

I  EHtlmatetl. 

^  Loau8  mftiie  on  commodities  for  yenr  ended  Dec.  31, 1067. 

PBOJECTED  AGRIBUSINESS  EXPANSION 

All  agribusiness  firms  jmrticlpating  in  the  state  study  were  asked  whether 
or  not  they  expected  to  expend  production  and  employment ;  if  so,  by  how  much, 
and  their  capital  needs  for  expansion. 

Their  collective  responses  provide  some  asseflsment  of  the  pulse  of  economic 
activity  and  therefore  might  be  viewed  as  indicators  of  further  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  report  on  "Agribusiness  in  the  Teimesaee  Valley  Counties  of  Alabama/* 
a  similar  analysis  was  made  to  show  growth  poBsibilities  of  Valley  area  firms. 
The  remainder  of  this  d^ussion  will  deal  largely  with  this  analysis.  However, 
tables  7,  8,  and  0  present  data  for  both  the  state  and  Valley  area  and  thus  pro* 
Vide  a  basis  for  comparison  of  growth  projections. 
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Table  7  shows  that  34%  of  all  A'alley  firms  planned  to  expand  production.  Most 
planned  expan^on  within  2  years  and  a  majority  anticipated  expanding  up  to 
25^c.  Slgniflc-ant  expansions  were  anticipated  in  all  categories  of  agribusiness 
firms  in  the  Valley,  with  field  crops  handling  and  processing  firms  being  the 
smallest  at  1T%. 

TABLE  7. -ALABAMA  AGRIBUSINESS  SUMMARY.  1966-67 -FIRMS  EXPANDING  PRODUCTION 


Pirctnt  of  firms  plannlni  to     PtiCint  of  firms  planning  to  i 
txpand  production  txptnd  up  to  25  ptmnt 


Typt  of  firm 


fttd  and  chtmlwls  

Food  processini   - 

Fwldcrop...   ^  - 

Machbitry  salts  and  manufacturing. 

Airicullural  supply   

Uvtstoek  marhtls  

Nurstry  crop...  — 

Fortst  products  


Totei. 


SUtt 

Vallty 

Statt 

Vallty 

47 

40 

37 

33 

42 

39 

32 

33 

23 

17 

20 

15 

50 

43 

40 

36 

43 

57 

33 

43 

33 

29 

25 

?5 

31 

39 

25 

33 

15 

24 

9 

20 

28 

34 

21 

2t 

More  than  one-half  of  the  agriculture  supply  ftru.s  in  the  Valley  reported 
exiMinsion  plans  with  439^<j  planning  to  exi^aiid  as  much  as  25%.  The  percent  of 
ail  Arms  planning  to  expand  production  and  the  degree  of  expansion  were  some- 
what higher  for  Valh'V  rtru.s  than  for  t!ie  state  as  a  whole  (table  7). 

rmluctloa  expansion  plans  for  tirms  in  the  food  processing,  feed,  chemical, 
and  machinery  sales,  and  manufacturing  categories  are  impressive  for  both 
Valley  counties  and  statewide,  even  though  projected  expansion  is  somewhat 
greater  for  the  latter.  .      ui  ox 

About  one-ttftli  of  ail  Valley  firms  planned  to  expand  euiployuient  (table  8). 
Generally  speaking,  plans  for  expanding  employment  and  tiie  rate  of  expansion 
by  Valley  firms  and  for  the  state  closely  paralleled  one  another 

TABLE  8.-ALABAMA  AGRIBUSINeSS  SUMMARY.  196&^7-FIRMS  EXPANDING  EMPLOYMENT 


Ptrctnt  of  ftrms  ptanning  to     Ptrctnt  of  ftrms  planning  to 
txpand  production  expand  up  to  25  ptrcent 


Typt  of  firm 


Feed  and  chemicals.  

Food  proctssini-  

Tiildcrop     

Machlntry  salts  and  manufacturin|. 

Agricultural  supply  -  

LIvtstxK  marktts  

Nurstry  crop  

Fottst  products  

Total  


State 

Valley 

Statt 

Vallty 

2S 

21 

21 

17 

37 

35 

31 

31 

11 

6 

9 

4 

43 

37 

33 

31 

29 

33 

21 

24 

U 

7 

8 

7 

26 

26 

11 

28 

11 

10 

6 

6 

20 

21 

14 

16 

In  all  agribusiness  categories  for  both  state  and  Valley  counties,  the  percent  of 
firms  planning  production  expansion  and  the  degree  of  expansion  are  greater  than 
projections  for  employment  and  degree  of  employment.  This  may  be  explained 
in  part  as  a  continuation  of  the  drive  for  efficiency  by  the  application  of  advanced 
processing  and  marketing  technology,  resulting  in  increased  output  per  worlcer 
and  higher  capital  investment  per  employee.  This  might  be  Illustrated  In  the  feed 
and  cjhemical  category  where  plans  for  production  expansion  almost  double  plana 
for  expanding  employment— both  in  number  of  firms  planning  to  expand  produc- 
tion and  the  anticipated  rate  of  increase. 

Table  9  presents  informatton  on  the  capital  needs  of  the  8  agribusiness  cate- 
gories to  accommodate  expansion  in  production  and  employment 
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TABLE  9.   AlABAMA  AGRIBUSINESS  SUMMARY,  1966-«7  -  CAPITAL  NEtOS 
{Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


15 

Tennessee 
Valley 


Perctnt 
Tennesste 
Valley 
Cou'ities 


Type  of  firm 


State 
loUl 


counties 


arp  of 
State 
total 


Feed  and  cheirii:3ls 

Food  processing  

Field  crop- 


$15.  709 

12.  '•95 
17,  29T 

5,  14U 
1,872 
1.019 
I3t>.938 


$3, 059 


19 
7 

22 

ri 

35 
6 

19 
5 


Machine  sales  and  mauuf.iciuriiiK 


AcricuUurt  supply.. 
Livestock  m.'rkels.. 
Nursery  crop. , 
Forest  products  . 


1,78!j 
1.20 
196 
678 


Total. 


19G,  032 


12.  25! 
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Capital  needs  of  Valley  ft rms^— approximately  $12  iiiMlion — represent  A^^'^/c  of 
their  present  total  capital  investment.  Moro  tliun  507o  of  the  additional  c-apital 
needs  of  Valley  firms  wore  for  expaiLsion  in  the  ff»ed  and  ehemical  manufactur- 
ing and  field  crops  catesoriea.  The  hi^'hest  capital  nornls  ixt  firm  were  $r>3,000 
In  the  feed  and  chemical  manufacturing  proup.  This  suggests  something  (»f  the 
scale  of  operation  and  the  magnitude  of  expansion  plans  cited  earlier. 

The  capital  nwvis  of  ^'alley  finiis  as  (N)!irrast(Hl  to  the  .s;ate  as  a  wh^le  might 
Hiiggest  the  use  of  eapiUU  reserves  to  accommodat  eexpansion  plans.  However, 
one  can  only  Bi)e<'nlate  on  this  point  and  (N)nsider  alternative  means  of  generating 
capital  within  the  structure  of  tfie  firm — such  as  the  parent  company. 


Data  presented' in  this  discussion.  »nd  (^ose  containe<l  in  the  piiblislicil  reports 
which  could  not  be  mentiontxl  in  tlie  time  linii(  of  this  presentation,  clearly  estab- 
lish the  importance  of  agribnsine.<w?  to  the  economy  of  the  Valley  counties  of 
Alabama  and  to  the  entire  state. 

The  fact  that  a  favorable  climate  exists  for  further  growth  «and  developiiTent 
of  this  sector  has  bt^n  documented.  However,  th<>'  realization  of  additional  growth 
is  conditioned  by  a  number  of  factors,  namely : 

(1)  Continued  stable  growth  of  the  total  regional  and  national  economy; 

(2)  A  recognition  on  the  part  of  :bnsiness,  iwlitlcal,  and  community  lead- 
ers of  the  impact  that  furtijer  dcvoiopiuent  of  the  "agricultural  complex" 
can  have  on  an  area's  economic  life  and  finality  of  living; 

(a)  Orderly  api>lication  of  science  and  technology  in  all  areas — produc- 
tion, marketing,  processing,  and  management— that  will  Icet'p  the  sysU-m 
viable  and  comptHitive  In  local,  national,  and  world  markets., 

(4)  Presence  of  businessmen  with  a  sensitivity  for  economic  opportunity, 
a  vision  of  sodetal  neects,  and  the  willingnes.s  to  invest  energy,  know-how, 
ami  capital  toward  the  further  development  of  the  agricultural  ind^try — 
with  profit  as  th**  incentive  and  complete  and  efficient  use  of  total  rof^onrees 
the  goal. 


KOLB  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  TVA  IN  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(By  W.  D.  Bishop,  Associate  Dean.  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 
University  of  Tennessee) 

The  universities  and  TVA  have  historically  tmrticipatod  in  cooperative  pro-  ^ 
grams  to  further  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Since 
1900  this  has  included  a  3-phase  program  that  identifies  needed  agricultural 
changes  and  htlps  stimulate  required  adjustments.  Other  activities  include  work 
in  specific  areas  and  through  special  projects. 

Eerhap|!  a  review  of  this  3-phase  program— plus  a  brief  discussion  of  new  pro- 
gram actirltles  recentty  adopted— will  give  you  a  better  Idea  of  how  we  hope 
to /Influence  agricultural  progress. 
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FEBTILIZEB  TBIALS  AND  FIELD  DEMONSTRATIONS 

This  program  consists  of  new  fertilizer  evaluations  and  fertilizer  pnu-tice 
demonstrations.  New  fertilizer  evaluation  demonstrations  are  conducted  with 
TVA  pilot  plant  or  early  demoixstration'Scale  plant  products  to  assist  in  the 
planning  for  future  fertilizer  pro<luotion.  Each  new  TVA  fertilizer  is  compared 
with  a  standard  source  on  plots  designed  for  statistical  analysis.  Evaluation  sites 
are  located  on  soils  where  a  response  is  exiKH'tcd. 

Fertilizer  practice  demonstrations  are  conducted  to  (1)  introduce  new  TVA 
fertiliasers  to  agricultural  workers,  farmers,  and  fertilizer  dealei-s,  and  (2)  demon- 
strate  solutions  to  HiKjeific  soil  fertility  prohlenis.  Eniphjisis  is  on  demonstrating 
the  value  of  fertilization  practices  proven  hy  research  hut  not  yet  in  general 
use.  Demonstrations  are  planned  and  cf^nducted  to  oi^tniji  iuipnct  and  a  .spread 
of  practices  to  other  farmers. 

For  hoth  tyjx's  of  demonstrations,  plots  are  small,  usually  loss  than  an  acre 
ia  si^e,  and  fertilizers  are  provided  hy  TVA  at  no  cost. 

J  UNIT   rKST-nKMONSTKATrON  fAK.MS 

t'nit  test-demonstrario!i  farms  ari«  one  of  ti.e  major  ijrojrram  activities  throuirh 
which  TVA  ex|M'rimeiital  f(»rti]izers  and  nu-ounnerided  lertiiizer  practices  arc 
demonstrated  and  spread  to  farmers.  These  are  whole-farm  demonstrations  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  solutious  to  pioblems  on  farm  organization  and  etlicient 
use  of  resources.  The  farms  are  selected  and  sniH^rviscd  hy  tlie  universities  on 
the  basis  of  major  soil  associations,  fertility  problems,  size  of  farm,  type  of 
farming,  accessibility  for  tours,  and  ability  of  the  farmer  to  conduct  tiie  program 
Each  farm  participate.^  in  tlie  program  for  not  more  than  K\  years.  TVA  fertilizers 
are  supplied  at  prices  designed  to  encourage  farmers  to  implement  agreed-uixm 
program  activities. 

F:ach  farmer  Iteeps  crop  production  records  for  all  fields  on  which  test-demon- 
stration fertilizers  are  used  (luring  tiie  riitii-e  jjeriutl  in  wliich  !ie  is  participatiii"' 
in  the  progrem.  Tlu'.se  records  lielp  evaluate  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  such 
fertilizers.  Each  cooperating  farmer  keeps  financial  records  and  ^uch  other 
sptK?ial  records  as  may  be  needed. 

RAPID  ADJUSTMENT  FAKMS 

Rapid  adjustment  farms  are  established  to  explore  iiuome  and  adjustment 
possibilities  for  farms  selected  from  important  segments  of  agriculture  Adjust- 
ments ip  farm  organization  and  management  are  made  in  a  short  period  of 
.ime  so  that  the  exi)erience  gained  can  be  used  in  wide-scaie  programs-  The 
audience  for  the  farms  is  primarily  professional  agricultural  workers.  Farmers 
selected  will  either  have  the  resource  base  or  have  the  iwtentinl  for  obtaiMni- 
resources  necessary  to  d^elop  full-time  commercial  farming  units.  9ince  rapid 
changes  in  farm  organizafrbn  involve  high  risk— and  in  monv  cases  large  outlavs 
of  capital— TVA  provides  an  incentive  on  fertilizers.  '      ,  ouriajs 

TKinUTARY   AREA  UEVELOI'MENT 

•  This  phase  of  the  progrj/m  woi^ks  \hrougli  organized  TAD  areas  to  advance 
economic  growth  through  fuller  development  and  use  of  ail  available  resoum's 
Developmenta  programs  encompass  a  wide  range  of  activities  Including  assLstl 
ance  in  compiling  a  dc*taiUKl  inventory  of  resources,  defining  area  pro  iems 

uZ^^}Zlxl  '^'T'^'^r'''''  r^"^'^"^^  conducting  special  Studic  s,  and  S 

ing  agricultural  work  groups  as  tliey  plan  and  carry  out  various  plmses  of  tiie 

K'''/"ni^-^^''"'''      ^'^^^f^  "f^""  orienting  the  program  to 

local  cond  tions  and  coordinating  with  otlier  activities  of  the  TAD  organization 

A  alley  wide  cooperative  agricultural  program  activities  conducted  in  organized 
IAD  areas  are  used  to  solve  problems  identifled  within  the  watersheds 

An  intensification  of  cooperative  program  activities  to  accelerate  agricultural 
development  is  being  carried  out  in  Beech  River,  Elk  River  Sequatchie  River 
^^r.:  ,fnfM&S!"""'  C«eU  watersheds  ,n  Setee^Tl 

SPECIAL  AREA  PB0JKCT8 

Sr)ecial  Projwts  fire  conducted  when  problems  or  developmental  opportunities 
are  so  well  defined  in  a  particular  area  as  to  justify  special  programs  irsuch 
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areas,  TV  A  ami  tho  unlverHlty  conci'ntrate  the  cooi>erative  program  elements  on 
intensified  l)asiH  or  devine  a  special  proj^raui  mix  from  the  elements.  lu  addi- 
tion, new  or  unique  pro^'ram  activities  aimed  at  particuhir  problems  may  be 
designed  and  implemented  in  thost*  areas.  The  knowiedgt*  an. I  exi)erienee  derived 
from  siH.»elal  area  projects  are  tran.^t'erred  to  other  areas  through  the  cooperative 
effort. 

Fi  'rrRE  iMiomtAM  activities 

If  the  resources  of  the  land -grant  universities  of  the  Valley  states  and  the 
TtMinessee  Valley  Authority  are  ro  bring  about  more  rapid  l>rogress  in  resource 
development  of  the  Valley,  then  these  resources  will  have  to  be  cN)mmitted  to 
removing  the  major  restraints  that  impede  progress  in  agricultural  development. 
Many  of  the  tacts  limiting  the  potential  growth  and  development  of  the  region 
may  be  aggregated  into  the  following  major  problem  areas  : 

a.  l^and  use 

b.  Size  of  farm  and  tenure  restriction 

c.  Market  limitations 

d.  Technology  and  management 

It  is  also  recognized  that  the  rare  at  which  change  can  be  brought  about  in 
any  of  these  4  problem  areas  is  influenced  greatly  l)y  human  and  cultural  re- 
straints. For  example,  over  one-fiftli  the  farmers  in  the  Valley  are  05  years 
of  age  or  more,  and  thn^-fifths  of  tlicm  have  an  eiglith-grade  education  or  less. 

Al!:«o,  resource  utilization  and  development — particularly  in  commercial  agri- 
culture— is  /significantly  influenced  by  institntioiml  restrictions,  such  as  land  tax 
l)n)icies,  market  regulations,  and  acreage  diversions  to  nonagrieultural  use. 

To  solve  major  prol>lems  growing  out  of  agricultural  trends  and  situations,  it 
is  ntH'essary  to  uso  methods  that  will  get  greatest  results  with  available  resources. 
TV  A  and  tiie  universities  have  agKcetl  ^o  cfmtinue  many  of  the  activities  dis<Mi9sed 
earlier  and  to  inject  new*  program  elements  where  they  can  help  stitnulate 
progress.  Fertilizer  trials  and  field  demonstrations,  rapid  adjustment  farnis,  and 
the  tributar.v  an'a  concept  will  remain  vital  parts  of  the  program.  New  program 
elements  are  discussed  below. 

RKSOIRCE    MANAGEMENT  FARMS 

This  new  element  will  replace  test-demonstration  farms  in  the  Valley  for 
demonstrating  tlie  profitability  of  various  farming  systems  and  efllcient  resource 
use  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  generally. 

Groups  to  be  identified  and  worked  with  include  (a)  commercial  farmers, 
(b)  potentially  commercial  farmers,  (c)  low-income  farmers,  and  (d)  farmers 
with  potential  for  recreation,  tourism,  and  n'lat€Hl  enteri)rises.  The  whole  farm 
business  will  l>e  the  unit  of  planninir.  Major  obje<'tive  is  to  demonstrate  the  maxi- 
ndzfttion  of  income  through  efficient  use  of  the  farm  resources.  Experience  on 
rapid  adjustaient  farms  and  otiicr  tip-to-date  tei'hnological  advances,  such  as 
linear  progmmnung.  will  t>e  used  in  evaluating  alternative  farm  adjustments. 
Farms  will  participate  for  a  period  of  i\  years.  Farm  reoords  will  be  a  major 
source  of  information  for  measuring  farm  progress,  guiding  future  planning,  and 
evaluating  i)rogram  results. 

TV  A  fertilizers  will  be  made  available  for  use  on  resource  management  farms 
at  incentive  prices  to  encourage  participating  farmers  to  develop  and  implement 
whole-farm  plans. 

ENTERPRISE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sucli  demonstrations  will  be  established  to  demonstrate  Income  possibilities 
from  crop  and/or  livestock  enten>rises.  TV  A  and  the  universiti*M»  will  use  enter- 
prise demonstrations  primarily  to  introduce  new  crops  and  obtain  input-output 
data  from  crop  and  livestock  enterprises.  They  V7ill  afford  a  means  of  conductlnjf 
intensive  work  during  a  short  time  on  a  specific  problem.  They  will  also  fill  a  need 
for  demonstrations  on  a  scale  larger  than  small  plots  but  smaller  than  the  whole 
farm.  Farm  participants  may  be  selected  for  periods  up  to  five  years. 

LAND   TENURE  FBOJECTB 

Purpose  is  to  provide  a  means  for  consolidating  and  making  fuller  use  of  the 
agricultural  land  resource  base  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  increase  farm  income. 
For  specified  areas,  TV,^  and  the  universities  will  obtain  information  on  pre- 
vailing land  prices,  equitaule  returns  to  land  used  for  agricultural  purposes^  ai« 
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tenmtive  ieasint;  nrnniKemeiits»  land  avHiluMe  for  lea^e  or  purchase,  and  teoh- 
nirjues  for  evaluating  the  farm  income  efTects  of  acquiiirig  additional  land.  Other 
agencies  and  orjranizationH  that  have  an  interest  and  statutory  obligration  to  im» 
prove  laud  c<niMolidation  and  use  will  be  involved.  Land  tt^ntire  projects  will  be 
initiated  on  a  pilot  basis  and  expanded  when  ex])erience  has  t>een  gained. 

FA»M    MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  idea  is  to  improve  income  of  participating  farmers  by  providing  profes- 
sional management  services  and  improving  their  management  skills. 

Farm  management  services  are  available  through  private  farm  management 
companies  in  many  areas  outside  the  Valley.  In  other  areas,  associations  of 
farmers  are  used  to  obtain  these  services.  These  services  include  enterprise  and 
whole-farm  planning.  recordk*»eping  and  analysis,  providing  tax  service,  provid- 
ing assistance  in  marketing  and  pnn-hasing,  teaching  new  technology,  and  the 
like. 

TVA  and  the  universities  will  cooperate  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  these 
ass<K'iati(>n3  and  will  assist  !nterest*»d  groups  in  organizing  and  establishing  them 
on  an  exi>erimental  basis.  The  aim  will  he  for  the  organization  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  financing  and  leadership  within  a  reaso),able  length  of  time. 

AOaiBT'SINKSS    DKVELDPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Pnri>o^c  of  t!ii«  new  element  is  to  increase  agricultural  income  through  ex- 
panding marketing,  processing,  and  supply  facilities  available  to  Valley  farm- 
ers. Such  activities  will  include  deftning  agribusiness  pn>bleni8  and  opportunitiee, 
promotiniT  the  development  of  agricultural  product  nuirkets,  encouraging  firms 
to  supply  farm  inputs  and  st^rvices  at  minimum  cost,  determining  the  need  for  new 
markets  and  proces.'-iug  facilities.  assLstiug  with  the  cxiMWiKion  or  development 
of  agribusiness  facilities,  and  obtaining  greater  involvement  of  agribusiness  firms 
in  reftource  development  activities. 

Conference^  and  seminars  will  be  conducted  jointly  with  colleges,  trade  associa- 
tit»M.<,  rc:^i(Mial  i  (>.>pcratives,  and/or  other  agribusiness  groups  to  get  a  spread  of 
new  technology,  improve  services,  and  coordinate  activities  contributing  to  agri- 
cultural resource  development. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY   RESOL'HCE^ DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCES 

Obj«viives  of  such  conferences  are  to  obtain  a  broader  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems that  are  retartling  the  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  These  confer- 
ences will  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  among  the  many 
fields  and  disciplines  involved  In  resource  development.  They  will  serve  as  a 
tool  for  extension  and  research  workers,  political  leaders,  farm  and  cr)mmimity 
leaders,  and  other  agencies  and  organizations  interested  In  more  effective  re- 
source development  program.-s.  They  will  constitute  a  means  for  assembling  and 
synthesizing  Information  for  programming  pun>')ses.  identify  significant  problems 
retarding  dcvelopraent,  and  give  ris«»  to  new  and  unlHed  efforts  that  will  improve 
the  welfare  of  the  \'alley*s  people. 

SPECIAL   RESEARCH  STUDIES 

Studies  will  Ik'  conducted  by  TVA  and  the  universities  to  identify  problems, 
evaluate  programs,  suggest  new  programs,  and  provide  data  for  on-going  pro- 
grams. To  keep  research  projects  and  action  programs  in  |)erspective  with  de- 
velopment needs,  a  Valley  wide  research  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  c^)l leges  and  TVA  will  be  formed.  The  committee  will  make  recommen- 
dations on  research  proje<*t8  needed  in  agricultural  resound  development  and 
how  results  of  research  may  be  used  to  modify  and  Improve  program  activities. 


Role  of  Industrt  in  Developing  Aorictjxttjre 

(By  Henry  Simons,  Executive  Director,  Georgia  Agribusiness  Council. 

Atlanta,  Ott.) 

There's  a  new  organization  in  Georgia  aimed  at  raising  farm  and  agribusiness 
Income  by  one-fourth  in  the  next  5  years.  Made  up  mainly  of  Arms  buying  from 
or  selling  to  farmers,  the  Georgia  Agribusiness  Council  aims  to  help  start 
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new  farm  research,  work  for  e(jiiital)le  farm  tj^^xes  as  well  as  develop  ami 
exiMind  agribusiness  activities  in  (ieorgia.  This  is  one  exauiph'  of  liow  industry 
can  help  develop  agriculture.  Another  way  is  to  help  agriculture  tell  its  story  to 
nonagriculturully  oriented  groups. 

Actually,  what  is  agribusiness?  Many  peoi>le  visualize  agriculture  and  farming 
as  simply  a  man  with  a  mule, 

This  is  the  old  production-oriented  approach  and  even  an  old-fashioned 
approiich  at  that,  because  experience  and  complex  farm  nnicUinery  have  long 
since  rer)laced  the  mule. 

On  the  other  Imnd,  when  most  people  think  of  industry  they  think  of  heavy 
industries  such  as  steel  mills,  automoljile  factories,  ami  such. 

Actually,  such  industries  make  up  a  snuill  iK)rtion  of  total  indu.stry — si>eaking 
either  in  terms  of  investment,  number  of  emi)loyees  or  i>ayrolI. 

Mri/riTUUE  OV  UrfSI.VKSSKS  Sl-.KVK  ACKKTLTruK 

In  betWtHUi  these  two  extn<mes— the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  nad  heavy 
industry  on  the  oth<'r— are  a  multitude  (tf  smaller  businesses  and  indu.strv  and 
many  are  related  to  agriculture. 

Agribusinesses  then  are  those  lalsznt^^ses  tliat  serve  agriculture  or  depend 
on  agriculture  for  their  raw  products  1  ;im,  of  cour.s(^  including  foresu-v  in 
agriculture.  ' 

For  instance,  in  the  agricultural  suiij»ly  industry,  we  have  anu)ULr  tho.se 
firms  .serving  agriculture  fe(M!  manufactur<-rs  and  dealer.^,  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  lending  agen<Mes,  seed  bri'eder.s  and  dealer*;,  machinery 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  many  others.  All  of  these  pr(Klucts  and  services 
start  out  back  in  the  imiustrial  conif)lex  and  eml  up  on  Mie  farm. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  vast  nt^twork  of  firms  which  handle  tli(»  products 
of  the  farms  as  they  move*  tiirough  marketing  channels  toward  the  ultiiuate 
consumer  -transportation,  processors,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  otliers. 

In  addition  to  those  commonly  thought  of  agribusinesses,  .some  of  the  less 
well  known  but  no  less  agribusinesses  are  bakeries,  meat  jiackers.  wholesale 
and  retail  gro<'ers.  cotton  mills,  oil  mills,  furniture  manufaiturers. 

T.NfrOKTAXCE  TO   XATIOX..!,  K<'OX()MY 

Th(^-e  two  groups  are  iigribusiiw^ss.  \{tw  just  how  important  is  this  group 
to  tbi'  national  e<'onomyV 

I^itest  estimates  iiuticate  thiit  ; 

The  food  and  fiber  sector  of  the  national  economy  is  by  far  the  largest 
b'^?<im^ss  in  the  T.S. 

iorty  percent  of  all  jobs  in  itrivate  employment  are  related  to  agriculture. 

FOOn  FU()<  KSSINC,   rs  IIK^JJKST    r,S.  l.MUrSTUy 

The  economic  chain  reaction  that  st^wts  with  farm  and  forest  product it)n  is 
astounding.  For  instance,  food  processing  constitutes  the  largest  single  business 
in  the  T.S.  It  has  gros.sed  well  over  :>r)()  billion  a  year  in  rtvent  years,  roughly 
twi<'e  that  (/f  snvh  industrial  giants  as  motor  vehicles  priumrily  metals  and 
iK'troleum. 

It  (food  processing)  enii)loys  l.s  million  people  -  more  than  lOOl  of  all  Uianu- 
facturing  emi)loy(u\s. 

In  all  of  agribusiness  of  the  f,S,  there  arc  Ki  milliiui  persons  eniplovcd.  This 
is  more  than  twice  the  0  million  farm  workers. 

The  value  of  farm  and  f(U-estry  products  in  Georgia  is  roughly  ij^l  bilUon  Imt 
tiie  value  of  tju^^c  ^;oods  in  the  state  at  retail  It^vel  is  over  ft  billion— $4.4  billion 
to  b(»  exact.  Thu^-  Mie  v.iiue  :uble(l  in  (leoruia  by  transporting,  processing,  whole- 
saling:, and  r(4ailiug  is  almost  times  the  original  value.  Tliis  of  course  does 
not  consider  (b:it  gronj)  of  agribusinesses  which  serve  the  farmers. 

Another  impo^ant  segnuMit  of  ngribu>ines.s  in  the  financial  cMuuplex  serving 
agricmture — the  banks,  other  commenaal  financing  institutions,  government 
agencies,  and  individuals.  There  were  outstanding  on  January  1,  19(>4,  about  $1 
billion  in  farm  loans  in  the  state  of  (ieorgla.  At  a  (>%  rate,  the  annual  Interest  on 
n  billion  is  .$fJO  million.  Almost  $a*)(>  million  of  these  loans  was  held  bv  luer- 
chants,  dealers,  and  individuals. 


Few  of  IK. realize  liow  hij;  a^jribiKiness  is  in  (Hir  state.  Of  the  total  inanufaetiir- 
Ing  c<mcerns  in  Georgia,  719^?  are  nieinhers  of  Mie  a^ribusiuess  eomiilex.  Tliey 
employ  76%  of  the  nianufacturirjK  enij»loyms  of  the  state.  KiTt  their  payroll  is 
only  «695?  of  the  total.  The  value  added  by  the  agrt^usine.s.s  manufacturers 
amounts  to  67%  of  the  state  total  of  value  addtnl  and  the8e  agri-uiauufacturers 
aeeount  for         of  all  new  cnpital  expenditures  hy  Georgia  manufacturers. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  Georgia's  farm  and  forest  produetK  are  nt)\v  com- 
pletely processed  within  the  stHe.  One  of  the  ohjeotives  of  the  Georgi:!  Ajrii- 
business  Council  is  to  eneouraLie  more  pnKHiSsiug  of  food,  fiber,  and  tiuii)er  prod- 
ucts within  the  state  in  onler  (o  provide  additional  employment  opportunities 
as  well  as  a  better  market  for  e;eor;;ia  farm  i)roducts.  If  these  efforts  arc  suc- 
cessful, it  cnuld  mean  much  to  the  f\iture  total  economy  of  our  state  in  the  months 
and  .\ears  ahead,  helping,'  to  make  (Jcorj,'ia  a  leader  in  tlic  growing  field  of  agri- 
business, i 

Kireciive  Use  of  such  f ir^,'iinizal if)ns  as  the  Agribusiness  Council  is  a  positive 
apprn.wb  for  imlu-i  ry  [o  take  in  stimulaling  agricultui*al  pi'o^ress. 


Rr:Qriju  mk-n  t  von  I >i-:vFi<)j'i\rr  AonrrioNAL  IMuk  i  smnc  aM)  .AIauki-  iixo 
l''Acii.rnK8 — GuAi.v  Ckops 

t  liy  Claude  Carter,  Kxe<  utive  Vi<'c  rresidcui,  Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills, 

Omaha,  Xehr. 

While  Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills  is  not  sjM'citica!l\  a  jirain  haiifllin^^  or 
menhandixlni:  eompauy.  all  of  our  husincss  at  iiresent.Cxcept  f(u*  our  South- 
eastern bmilcr  and  e.i,'g  pro(;ucti(Hi  and  pro^-essing  oix-rations.  does  involve  the 
pHM-essing  of  grain.  V/e  niiil  (lour,  mostly  hakei-y  Ihmr,  phmIuc*'  eorniuc.n  in 
the  Snntheast.  and  mainifacturc  formula  f<'e<ls  for  poultry  iiiid  livesiock.  We  oi»- 
erate  a  t*'tal  itf  L's  j^rain  prof^essing  mills  or  plants  in  n  states.  IMicrto  J{ico.  and 
Spain.  TiMlay,  we  rank  fourth  Jimung  U.S.  tlour  millers  and  aujong  the  toj)  10  feed 
manufactureis  in  volmne. 

I»uring  i'AWK  <'Ur  cf)iupany  is  celebrating  lis  ofMh  anniversary.  W<''re  imi  that 
obi  in  TVA  i-ounrry.  In  n)41,  Nebraska  Con.<()li<lat<Kl  .Alills,  which  up  lo  that  jioint 
had  cxpantled  by  acquiring  other  tlour  mills  in  Nt-braska.  ma<le  its  (irst  major 
expansinn  ninv<>.  and  rlie  tirsi  outside  Nebraska.  Tlx*  new  plant,  a  thnir  mill  to 
Starr,  was  t.i  be  located  'M  Deiatur,  Ahibaiua.  on  tlu*  TenucSNf «  liivcr. 


Mr.  U.  S.  f)ickiui>on,  now  our  hoard  <'hairMi{in.  was  president  of  tljc  cotiipauy 
in  I'.Ml,  and  his  fleeision  to  expand  to  tlie  Sf)utlicast  \sas  the  first  nio\e  to 
make  Nt'braska  Consolidated  innrv  than  a  r<'gional  th)ur  ujiller.  Industry  >iate- 
ments  !iave  indicated  that  this  exp.'iusion  move  puzzled  many  in  the  tlour  niiPing 
industr.v  at  the  tiuu'.  Hut  the  tact  is  that  Mr.  Dickinson  wa*'  years  alH<a<l  ofj^tlu'r 
millers  in  gras])iiig  the  economies  an<l  the  iiossihilit ies  m]*  ninving  grains  via  the 
inlan<I  waterway  systcni. 

As  an  indi<'ation  of  our  growth  in  (he  Southeast  from  our  TennessH'  River  b>- 
catboi  at  Deratur,  the  Hour  mill  capaeily  has  Ix'cn  iui  reas'-d  r,  tinics  from  its 
origiiud  3.4(K)  vswfi  a  day  to  Hm  <-wts  a  day.  Oin-  fe<'d  mill  at  I>ecatnr  can  pro- 
duce nearl.v  :J()0,<HH)  ttuis  p<'r  yeai-,  mni-c  than  10  times  what  \S('  <'ould  turn  out 
from  (»ur  first  small  feed  <iiH'rati<in  there.  And  onr  present  corn  meal  plant  in 
Decatur  has  nearly  twice  the  daily  production  cai>?^city  <>f  Mr.  i^ickin.son's 
inf)m  ering  tbjur  ]nill  of  'JtS  >  <  ars  ago. 

Since  Decatur  is  a  grain  d»-ficit  area,  the  river  location  and  (H-ononucal  l),irge 
shipm<'nts  of  nndwestern  grain  to  om*  Decatur  comj)lex  have  playt'd  an  impor- 
tiint  role  in  unv  success  in  TVA  rounlry.  ThU  past  yt  ar  we  uid- Mdcd  ItJl  hargcs. 
or  J.iore  than  0.  lOO.OfN)  bushels  of  ^rain  at  Decatur.  Tliis  was  supijleniented  by 
appniximately  L\(K)<>  rails  <'ars  of  inconung  ingredients,  in  adriition.  (»n  an  aver- 
age we  have  been  buying  more  Hian  MH^.fKV)  Imshels  of  hKully  grown  grain  a 
year.  Our  grain  storage  ('ai)af'ity  at  Decatur  has  heen  incr»'ased*T-fold  since  lUtl 
to  handle  .mr  grain  needs,  and  we  now  have  storage  ffir  1.sr><),(K)0  bushels  at  this 
plant. 

In  addiiifuj  t»)  Dci-aiur.  s\e  now  operate  2  f)lher  feed  planis  and  a  scc(>nd  Hour 
mill  in  Tenness.M.  Valley  states*.  A  feed  plant  at  Tunnel  Hill,  ({eorghi,  was  huilt 
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to  haiuUe  lnolU»r  and  ejru  oiHMUtions*  vcl'  ^'voly.  At  Macon,  Gt'Oijria.  \ve  now 
operate  lK)th  a  flour  ami  a  feed  mill,  vj-  ....  tre  expaudiiiK  and  moderniziiij?. 
Knowing  from  exi:>erlence  the  advantages  oi'  wattr  transi>ortation  whi*h  our  Mr. 
Dickinson  Haw  so  clearly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  <entury  ajro.  we  are  now 
researching  jKiiw^ible  water  locations  for  a  new  feini  ndll  to  serve  (►nr  growing  feed 
business  hi  southeast  Alabama  and  noutbern  Georgia.  Lower  rail  rates  are  inak-^ 
ing  us  look  twice  at  the  advantages  of  water.  Here,  we  are  gearing  iii>  for  ex-* 
Handed  cattle  and  h»>g  proiluction  in  the  area. 

RKQl'IRKMENTS  FOR  EXPANSION 

I  have  briefly  outlined  the  operations  and  growtli  of  Neliraskn  Consolidated 
Mills  iu  TV  A  country  iKKaust*  I  believe  that  onr  exiH'iieure  here  serves  t<'  illus- 
trate the  basic  re4iuireni<  nts  for  the  dcvelopnieiit  of  additional  jaocessing  and 
niarkcting  facilities  fn  tiie  years  ahead  |n  ihv  T<»nnessce  Vali(\v  rcyiion.  While 
-Mr.  Dii'kinson  didn't  liM\e  it  laid  out  this  way,  he  knew  what  it  w<>nld  take.  I 
l»'liev(»  the  sani(»  factors  arc  rcquinMuents  for  exi)ansion  of  grain-has4'd  industry 
in  the  future,  and  there  seem  to  nie  to      5  that  nuist  l)c  jn-csent  :  , 

1.  Marh'f't'i  for  the  prinifni/  arnin  productft  f)f'0(lu('rd.  Tliere  nw.sx  l.e  consnnie!' 
I      markets  far  tho  cnd-prodncts  of  ft»ed   -red  meat,  poultry  nie  it.  e;:i'^  isnd  lailk  :  lor 

bakery  products  nmdc  from  llonr.  or  otiier  grain  fo4»ds  or  (^xporr  iiiarkeis  for  the 
linished  i)r(»(Uicts  (►r  the  crain  in^rrtHlieiits.  '  - 

2.  Marhf't''*  for  thr  itniiU  f/rain  f>r(^cps.si)ig  buftrtHl urts.  T\mi  j'l'iiiie  exainph'S  arc 
s<»yl»ean  oil.  whicli  i>i  <lcri\ed  from  crnshinj;  soylican^.  ainl  iuid<N  from  tfi»'  thmr 
milling  i)roce.s.s.  Kvcry  time  <iur  market  for  mitUls  dr(kps  SI  per  r<ai.  it  adds 
1*  cents  per  <*\vt  to  t  he  cos:'  >jf  Houi'. 

'A.  Adc'iutitr  ftupf>lit.H  of  nnr  mutcriniH  plus  ade^piate  ;:rairi  hjiinllini:  facilities 
and  economical  transp4)rraii(>n  are  vital. 

4.  FfWorfifilc  rcoHOftiif  to  pr(tvi(le  tht»  [a'otit  incentive  for  faianrr^  to  produ( c  - 
U*  stiniiihite  local  produi*;ion  of  most  needed  grains. 

."».  An  (ittrartii'r  rrfurn  on  iit  r<Hf}m)it  for  the  manufacturer  or  in»!i\ i<liia  i  in 
relation  to  liis  alti-rnai  ivc  opportunitii^s  for  <'ai'ital  investments. 

Let's  look  at  ear-li  of  tlii-se  r>  hasic  re<|nireii;<'iifs  for  e\r!if>inn  in  ^laiii  prn<'- 
cssing  and  ma rket ing  facilities  m'>re  (Mosely  in  ternis  n['  piist  grow  i h  :i  n«l  p«»tcni i;i  1 
l*«u"  future  .i^^rowth  in  tfic  Tennessee  \'allcy  .states. 

^:  V :;  \  •  I  s  i       i  n  i.  "im  \i         'm.o'  ['  \ 

There  are  two  (i\  lirnwih  marUeis  \\hi<  U  liiive  ac*  '.nrMnl  fcr  !i;cv,  ,>f  i  he 

expansion  in  f<'c<}  iiinnnJ';  .  nirinL:  and  sMyheiiii  iirocr>^i  il:  in  0  *■  T.  -uic^^'  <■  \  allc>  . 
These  arc  tlm  c<  ■iner<'al  hr^tiicrs  ami  "the  eonme  r<  iai  »  :  it:(]n^tii<s  \\!,ifh 
liave  shifted  drao,  iti'Mliy  to  the  Staitiicastcrn  I'.S.  Tins  is  wh,  r^-  nins-  df  oiir 
Xchraska  r<ais<i!id;ired  i^mw  (h  in  feed  has  come  froni.  'Hn  c^ni  i'lninu  untwt h  in 
lM»r  (  apita  coiisnmpt ion  nf  »  l  rn  meat  has  made  rl'e  l-roiic;  iodn^ii-v  's  i;rM\vih 
ami  expansion  stead.v.  At  ;*/ ^  to-P,  pi-r  y<  a  r.  i  (in^nuier  pM'a;!  a  dej/and  for 
4'j:;;s  is  nui  increasii'u:.  l  iit  lln'  S<iulli  lias  liecomc  mm  h  nice  imj  nrtiuii  as  the 
Vatiitn's  eirj.r  hasket  as  iirodnction  has  shifted  frcni  farm  (links  to  cnmuienaal 
nperati<M)s.  The  seven  \'alle,\-  slates;  ii!  lIMis  ,iro<ih.  t'd:  4.7  hiilinii  live  I milers  - 
l}\*f  of  T*.S.  total:  l.-'io  Million  do/en  c^us    L!t^,  of  T.S.  tntaK 

In  nM>s.  broilers  jinMlncfd  in  the  TcniH'Sscc  \'alh'\  simKs  itMpi'^H^l  ^l.r.  ndllinn 
tons  (if  fce<l.  and  to  prodn<  c  the  ejrus  rcipiire*!  'AM  million  tiats  nf  f»  rd.  'l*'os  makes 
a  total  of  pi.  t  million  tons  of  f,-cd  husim-ss  that  did  n(»t  e\i^f  yc;irs  ix'^a. 
i  The  lIMiS  hroih'r  and  cLi;  pnuhn-tion  of  tli*'  seven  \"alicy  s(:i^.>  re<|Uircd  2. 'is 
million  tons  of  s<»yhean  meal,  or  more  ilian  HH  million  l  ushels  of  sovheans  .  .  . 
and  nsed  o.(^  niillion  tons,  or  ^US  ndllion  bushels,  of  C(n"n. 

To  show  further  Imw  f(MMl  us:iu:c  lias  increase<l.  let'^  lo"k  af  tlie  St/tte  of 
Ahihama.  fn  the  ll-y^'jir  period  frcm  l!>.*'i7  throujih  ItHi.s.  hroiier  fee<I  v<;hnnc  has 
triph'd.  and  dn^il  far  la.\inu:  hens  hns  increase<l  m-arly  ^imcs. 

This  growtli  in  lindler  and  etrg  production  plus  stnuiu^  cxoort  demand  for 
soyheans  and  soyl-ean  nu-al  ac('ounls  for  a  major  part  <d'  the  dramatic  iiuTcases 
in  sovhea?!  pn^dn^'tion  froni  '-^  in  th'-  T*  ?  ncss(  r  \  a''  •  sf;;:  ^  .'ni,i 

•iuercase  in  the  numhei-  -  sc^  '  an  jocess  -  l:  [.-..is  ie  la  ,  a:  so\ I  ■  .  n 
jllants:  now  ar4*  loc}»ted  in  tlu*  \  alley,  ami  naist  of  them  are  re';Mi\cly  new. 
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WHAT  ABOL'T  FL'TIKE  MABKET8  FOK  FEED,  SOVBtlAN    MKAL,  FEED  CHAINS  ? 

Tlie  iin|«iet  of  th*^  broiler  niul  egg  industry  on  tlie  growth  In  grain  production, 
prcK^jjslng.  and  marketing  during  the  iwist  15  years  denionstratf  s  clearly  the  vital 
im|K>rtani-e  of  a  growing  consumer  demand  tor  the  end  products  the  consumer 


Thi'  broiler  induntry  sliould  continue  to  grow  at  a  steady  pace  related  to 
increastKl  i-onsumer  demand  for  chicken,  the  grt)Wth  of  convenience  carry-out 
restaurants,  and  tlie  favorable  price  position  of  chicken  at  the  supi'nnark<*ts  in 
relation  to  n^d  meati?.  It  is  estimated  that  50^^:  more  broilers  will  be  need(^  by 

Pork  opportunity— It  the  seven  ^'alley  states  could  increase  the  local  proiluc- 
tlon  of  pork  by  just  enough  to  8upi)ly  tlieir  own  needs  to  become  self-sufficient,  it 
Would  re<iulre  H.S  million  head  of  200-pound  market  hogs,  or  7(i5  million  more 
live  |>ounds  of  |H>rk  prcnlua'd  in  the  Valley  states  just  to  m(H.»t  present  consump- 
tion. This  would  reiiuire  1.3  million  tons  of  ft^d,  33  million  bush<'ls  more  corn, 
and  Iso.WM)  tons  more  soybean  meal,  which  would  e(iual  approxinmtely  7  million 
bnslu»ls. 

ilrf  f  opportunitf/ — It  woulil  tnke  nliuost  1  million  additional  head  of  1,(MH)- 
pournl  st<MT,s  pr«MhK'«\l  in  i\w  \'allT'.\  Ntatc>  each  .vcur  to  uiak^*  the  area  x'lf- 
snffl<it»nt  i:i  bet^f  pnKliiction.  This  would  also  i'Lei;t<'  an  additional  market  for 
fmnl  and  grain. 

Thr  (Sport  tmtrkct  for  onufU  particularly  corn,  soyU-ans  and  s<)yb^*an  iu<*al, 
ap|w:irs  to  prt'^rnt  a  growing  opjM>rtMiiit.v  for  the  Tenness^v  Valley  states.  CIom' 
I>roximity  to  major  shipping  ports,  river  transi>ortatioii,  and  more  pn>c<'ssing 
plants  are  all  now  TV  A  an»'i  advjintag(^  unless  nulUtt<Kl  by  nfw  tiai'^portation 
innovations.  Continueil  bt-avy  exi)orts  to  Japan  and  expanded  Europt»an  markets 
l(K»k  i>rtM!dsing  from  long  ninge. 

To  illustrate  tlie  present  imlH)rtant^  of  soybean  exjiorts.  in  ItHJS.  r>t  million 
buxhels  of  M»ylH'aris  as  soybojin  meal  plus  ."IT  million  bushels  of  whole  soybeans 
wt*re  ex|>orttHl  fn)m  the  iH)rts  of  Mobile  and  New  OrU'ans.  Hy  far,  the  big 
majority  of  tlils  meiii  and  whole  iK'ans  conies  from  the  Midwest  by  bar^'e  and 
rail,  /wid  Wf  tan  IiM>k  at  this  iimrket  as  another  p(jtential  for  southern-grown 
M»ybeaiis.  The  S(tiitlienst  has  a  transtK)rtati()n  advantag<'  to  caj^ture  tli<»  exiK)rt 
ubirker. 


I'.jriirular  attt':ition  to  grain  byi>nxhict  marki-fs  iiui"^t  be  (levelop(Hl  as  basic 
gniin  prw<'v«;.Nii)i;  In^  reaM-s  in  the  \'ancy  states,  Sovbc.uis  already  have  a  lot  of 
u>e^.  but  'VW  an*a  sovIh^ui  meal  pr(X'es>ing  can  be  unun)titable  if  then*  are 
not  el(>,si*-lt\  mark^'ts  for  noylK'an  oil  at  a  g(MHl  pi'ice.  Thus,  us^'i's  of  soybean 
o\\  Nbt.uld  1h*  enco\irag<'d  to  bwate  their  plants  in  the  area.  In  our  flour  busiiU'.ss, 
\\(*  must  always  /hul  g<MHl  market^  for  niitbls.  the  principal  hyprodiK-t  of  tlonr 
niillin;^.  in  order  to  get  a  sati«>fa<'tory  ri'tnrn  on  our  llonr-iniliing  investment 
an-J  tn  h^M  r  our  i>rice  to  our  tlo-jr  j-n^tonier^. 


A  third  key  rtMjuirenient  for  th<'  <-\pansion  of  the  grain  processing  and  lian- 
lUinu  iiidn^try  in  the  T\' \  {ire.i  is  adequate  sni)i)Iies  of  tiie  \i\\v  mntirial>  alfing 
V.  ith  the  ne<t'ssiiry  ^i'..in  storaire,  handling  facilities,  and  <'Con(>niicaI 
J  ra  fwiMM'tat  ion 

Total  b'4'ai  grain  prodnction  in  tin*  Vnlley  states  is  iiuTcasinir.  but  ttie  liit: 
Incre.a^e  is  <'on)ing  in  so\l)eans  plus  smaller  iticreases  in  wheat  l)roduction,  while 
prodin'fion  of  the  major  feed  ^rain  <*^)rn-is  (IfMliiii!ii;  in  the  ^I'\'A  ar<*a.  Tiie 
incn-as^*  in  ^>ylM-an  piodnction  has  Ix'on  dramatic  in  the  past  ."»-4  years.  The 
10  ^oiirhern  states  pr<>dnc<Mi  \^'(  of  tin*  total  I'.S,  so^b-an  <Toi»  in  1*.M>0  and 
UP  ^' ;  in  11M»7.  u  big  jump  in  just  on<'  year  u  hieb  Mut-i>{iced  all  foHM-ast-*. 

In  IlHkS.  if  ihe  toal  (juantity  grown  of  locally  produced  soyb<'ans  w<'re  proe- 
vs<i'i\  and  used  in  the  ar<Mi  for  fee<l  (and  most  are),  this  would  sui)ply  abotit 
sc;  of  the  soybeans  requlf(Kl  for  nil  the  feed  used  in  llXiS  in  tlie  7  Valley  states. 
W«.  estimate  Hf*  million  bnsh<ds  of  .»;oyl)eans  re<iniP0^1  for  fe<Ml  and  135  mil  ion 
bii»*heN  pro«lu<^'d  in  the  area.  .Vppar(^ntly.  lower  rail  rates  and  Big  John  grain 
car^  aiid  barges  are  moving  nion*  and  mon*  ndd western  corn  into  the  TVA 
a  reji. 
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Id  the  10  soiitluTii  states,  almost  ^}OVc  of  the  (.-oin  now  comes  from  outside 
the  South.  Thus,  the  South  seems  to  be  moving'  to  bet'ome  more  self-sufficient 
in  soybean  production  nnd  processing  and  to  be  relying  more  on  corn  from  the 
Midwest.  About  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  used  in  the  southern  states  is  being 
produced  in  the  South.  For  all  j^rains,  the  latest  available  figures  sliow  58% 
produced  in  the  St)Utli  nnd  427c  shipiK'd  in  from  other  areas. 

New  innovations  in  grain  transportation  continue  to  help  the  TVA  area  stimu- 
lated by  lower  rail  rates.  Half  of  the  grain  shii)ments  from  outside  the  South 
are  by  rail,  30*7^  by  barge,  and  '^)%  by  truck.  About  70%  of  local  grains  pro- 
duced in  the  South  moves  by  truck, 

Crmtinued  expansion  of  broiler,  egg,  and  livestwk  i)rodnction  in  the  Valley 
states  and  a  fa\'orahle  export  outlook  will  create  a  cor.tinued  demand  for  in- 
creased soybean  proiluetiou  and  new  soybean  i)ro(essing  facilities  in  the  Valley 
states.  The  potential  for  increased  corn  and  wheat  i)roductiou  will  al.^so  exist 
for  TVA  area  farmers  if  the  eoononnc  factors  are  favorable.  As  wonomies  of 
transporting,  producing,  and  prm-e.'-sing  grain  continue,  it  is  likely  that  there 
will  be  a  growing  need  for  iini)roved  nnd  enlargcMl  grain  storage  and  handling 
facilities  in  the  South. 

Some  eximn.sion  of  storage  facilities  has  taken  j)lace.  l^etween  Jaimary  1,  19<>r», 
and  January  1,  ll)f>S.  there  was  a  24*^/(  increase  in  total  off -farm  grain  storage 
capacity  in  the  10  southern  states.  In  Alabani.i,  for  example,  it  is  e.^'tiniated 
that  grain  nuirkcHing  facilities  in  1075  will  be  recpiired  to  handle  approximately 
75'"/  more  feed  grain  volume  than  in  1004. 


Anothj-r  important  basic  reciuireiaent  for  exi>andlng  grain  prrxlnction  and 
processing  in  the  Valley  states  is  the  economic  attractiveness  to  the  farmer, 
TVA  stu<lies  show  that  with  present  yield  'onditions,  soybeans  are  more  protita- 
ble  than  corn  to  the  farmer.  This  roiild  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  d^K'line 
in  prodMctir>n  of  corn  and  certain  otiier  small  irrains  across  the  Sotith.  If  cotton 
acreage  remains  near  tlie  present  level  and  demand  for  soybean  products  con- 
tinues to  inrrea.se,  soybean  production  in  the  South  will  prol)ably  increase  both 
in  actual  quantity  and  ar  a  faster  rate  than  in  the  Corn  Belt,  A  jwint  to  remem- 
ber; The  need  and  opportunity  for  both  increased  corn  production  and  soy- 
bean i^roduction  in  the  South  may  exist,  but  the  economic  opportunity,  the 
jiroftt  to  the  farmer,  mu.'^t  provide  the  incentive  for  increased  production. 

riosely  related  is  thv  reciuirement  that  grain  processing  and  handling  must 
offer  a  trood  return  on  invesfni(»nt  for  the  company  or  individual  investing  capital 
in  tho  ncH-essary  plants  and  facilities.  romT)nnies  like  ours  tmlay  are  looking 
more  closely  than  (>ver  at  their  alternative  capital  investment  opportunities. 
^\itro  emphasis  is  being  pinced  on  return  on  investment.  Some  companies  with 
opportunifif's  in  hiirh  ninrsin  coi^stimer  (^onveniencf*  products  liavc  losf  interest 
in  and  have  deemphaslzed  siu'h  businesses  as  grain  handliiig.  feed  maiuifa<-ttir- 
inir.  and  flour  milling. 

As  an  example,  in  the  flour  industry  today,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  all* 
new  flour  mill  pay  out  becnu«^.  of  the  hiirh  construe  tion  cost.  A  nev  flour  iniU 
cf>sts  approximately  $l,000^cwt  of  capacity  to  construct.  We  carty^huy  old  mills 
in  irood  locations  for  about  !<100/cwt  of  capacity,  one-tenth  the  P.o?t.  That's 
why  we  are  ex|>andinff  by  buying  old  flour  mills  at  lower  cost,  aiul  then  remodel- 
inir  them  to  iiicreased  production  and  efficiency — rather  than  building  new  flour 
mills. 

A  requirement  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that  this  j)ro.1ected  expansion  of 
trrain  processing  and  production  in  the  Valley  states  must  have  a  good  return 
on  investment  for  fbo^e  who  put  up  the  capitnl  for  the  plants  ajul  facilities. 


At  best,  this  is  a  ))rief  and  pretty  genorMl  trentment  of  the  requirements  for 
exjwndinjr  grain  processing  and  handline  facilities  in  the  great  Tennessee  Valley 
a  rea . 

From  our  brief  review,  it  a]jpears  to  me  there  are  several  specific  future  graln- 
re^afed  opy^ortunltie'?  In  the  Tenness(*e  'V'allev  T  ])redlct  that  in  years  to  follow 
will  c<^e  n  )  an  incrense  in  hu-al  production  of  corn  and  soybeans  :  (2)  continued 
innovations  in  the  handllne  and  the  transportation  of  L^rnln  :  (^)  more  .solf-suf- 
ft.'ieu'^'y  in  pork  and  beef  production;  (4)  nn  Increase  in  feed  j)roduction  facll- 
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Ities  to  supply  expanding  pouito  t^nd  iivustock  production;  (5)  un  Increase  in 
soybean  processing  facilities;  (t>)  new  and  exi>anded  grain  storage  and  market- 
iiig  facilities;  and  (7)  research  and  development,  witli  new  products  using  tlie 
byproducts  derived  from  grain  processing. 

Hlatoricaiiy,  TVA  country  was  N(»!)niska  Consolidattnl  Miils'  tirst  major  ex- 
pansion area,  and  the  com[)auy  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  rwognize  tiie  economic 
ad\  antages  and  opportunities  the  area  had  to  offer.  We  are  proud  to  have  piaye<i 
a  snmll  role  In  the  dramatic  agriciilturai  development  of  tiie  Tennessee  Valley 
In  the  past  quarter  century.  Todny  ^vt-  are  oi>erating  3  feed  plants,  2  flour  mills, 
2  broiler  processing  plants,  and  2  egg  piiK-essing  plants  in  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Tomorrow,  who  knows? 

We  are  confident  that  coutiuntHl  ciiange  and  growth  in  the  agriculture  of  tliis 
TVA  area  Is  a  certainty.  We  are  continnally  surveying  and  evaluating  the  ba.^ie 
requirements  and  the  opi)ortnnlties  to  find  the  bt^st  ways  tliat  Nebraska  Con- 
solidated can  have  a  bigger  piece  of  the  action. 


Agricultural  Resot  kcks,  Potkxtiai.s.  ANn  Puobi.kms  in  the  1.')  Xouth 
AuvBAMA  Counties  * 

North  Alabama  Is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  areas  in  tiie  south- 
eastern United  States.  It  has  one  of  the  most  fertile  land  bases  and  greatest 
conc€»ntration8  of  commercial  farming  in  the  n»gion.  The  ir>-couuty^  area  pro- 
duces over  one-third  of  the  farm  sales  in  the  entire  l^rw-ounty  IVunessec  Valley, 
and  Is  experiencing  rapid  changes  in  kind  and  amount  of  production.  Tiie  area 
is  rapidly  changing  from  what  was  once  a  crop  enterprise  tyi>e  of  farmihg  to 
a  livestock  and  poultry  <*nteri>rise  type.  Farmers  are  purchasing  more  inputs 
used  In  production  and  selling  more  of  the  output  for  off-farm  consumption. 
Tlius.  tliere  is  less  seiw» ration  of  the  agricultural  proiTucrion".  marketing,  pnKoss- 
ing  and  distribution  sectors.  Changes  in  one  swtor  create  clmngrs  in  other 
sectors.  The  off-farm  agricultural  se<  tors  are  expanding  faster  tlian  the  on-fann 
production  sector. 

1.  LAND  RKSOI  RCES 

The  15  north  Alabama  counties^  consist  of  approxinuitelj'  0.0  milion  acres 
(figure  1).  According  to  the  VM'A  A^^^cultural  Census.  al>out  3.5  million  acres 
are  in  farms.  Data  indicate  that  land  is  being  underuti)iy.(Ml.  The  1{M»7  Con sc na- 
tion N(*eds  Inventory  (CNI)  data  sliow  that  of  the  0.0  inilion  acres  in  the  aVea. 
about  one-half  i.=j  in  forest  and  one-fourth  is  cropland.  The  rt»maining  one-fouith 
is  in  ijostnre  and  noninventoried  land  (figure  2).  Tlie  data  further  shows  that 
of  land  Classes  I-III  (al>out  3.0  million  acn^s,  table  1 )  ;  47  i>ere<*nt  is  in  crop- 
land, 20  percent  in  pasture,  2J>  iK^nrnt  In  forest,  and  4  in^rcent  in  other  land 
(figure  3).  NonnaUy.  Classes  l-IIl  land  is  consideml  suitable  lor  croppin;;. 

There  are  approximately  3.5  million  acres  in  farms  accordin;;  to  tlio  VMVi 
Agricultural  Cmsus.  The  remaining  3.1  million  acres  are  in  conuuercial  fon'st. 
urban  uses,  water,  land  holding  companies,  etc..  and  not  now  under  control  of 
the  farmer.  About  on(»-inilf  of  the  faniilaiul  is  chissed  as  cropland  and  onr-lhird 
is  in  farm  woodland  (figure  4). 

Only  a  little  over  one-lmlf  of  the  cropland  is  liarvested  ejicli  year.  'I'lie  wo<Hi- 
laml  Is  elarv%i:Ud  into  two  caU-^.^ries :  woodland  not  jwistured.  25.3  iH'n  ent ;  and 
wo(Klland  pastured.  11  iK^rcent.  Tiie  oth<  r  land  is  in  lionse  lots.  l»arn  lot.-i.  lanos. 
roads,  ditches,  land  areas  of  j)onds  and  wasteland  {Ogure  5). 

The  land  ciassiHed  as  cropland  is  Im'kt  ii  dow  n  iii  n  ih;*  *'  <':it«'t:oi'i('s  i  li;;ur<* 
5).  Tlie  category  "cropland  not  harvested  or  i)astur(>d"  (about  330.000  acn'S) 
Is  HKt^tly  Idle  buid  and  ('f>nld  be  biooirhl  into  pi'nd;ici ir»n.  .\<Mrii'dinjr  )o  Ww  ltH;4 
Agricultural  Census.  1!>0,0()0  acres  of  this  land  was  id!*-  :nid  iinoHur  I.';1.<hm) 
acres  was  in  soil-improvement  grasses  and  Irgunii"..  Tlir  I'l'iniii.iiri;^  lo.MH)  jm-ics 


^  Pri'i)nrr(I  hy  HnroM  C  Younir.  H.  A.  TTrnderKon.  juul  Offjil*'  G.  Wlllliun*<.  Aj?rl<'nlturjd 
Economists.  Airrh'nUural  lO^souroo  I)<'V<>U)iinu'nt  r.ran<-li,  awl  nir»'ctor.  IMvl-ioii  of  Aprl- 
cnltnriil  n«'Vt»lo()nn»nf .  Tonn<»s«<M'  V;i!li\v  Anthnrity,  rf^siM'ot!v<  !y 

2  M.'Hor  »OMrop*<  r»f  dntn  sv<»r<' :  I'.S  <'<'ri'«'M^'  of  A^rrlr'nlttirr  :  Alahnmn  \£rri<*nltnr.il 

St.Mt!-ti«'s :  Carl  K.  M.'u!<.\v<»ll  and  Wlllifiin  V    iMco,  ".\trrlciiUnral  Opportnnltlps  in  tlie 
TAKrOG  Arra."  publlsljw!  by  T<Mnw'"<'<'  Vp'U-y    Viithf>rity  In  <MK»p<THi'in  with  Anhnrn 
T'n}vo'-'<lty  niul  Tor» '>f  Alahania  K«'irl'>ual  Coiitirll  of  Cuvor:  pi'TU-.  <'l^o"l.'ir  7  <-\  \prl1 
an''  \'abnn>»»  Soil  rons«»rvatlc»n  S<TVirp  sMippHrfl  th*»  CXI  data. 

'*Oonntios  Inrlndf^d  whlo^  Mr  wholly  or  partially  wtthlii  tho  drnlrintrr  aroa  aro:  Hloinit. 
CoU*>rt,  CtjUmJin.  Ih'Knlb  Ktowah.  FrankUn.  .Inckson.  rmiidrrdnlr.  Lnwrcnr**,  Unii'stotHv 
MadlHon.  Marlon.  MarHlmll.  Morgan,  and  WIn.ston, 
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wns  in  crops  that  failed  and  weiv  not  lur vested.  Mncli  of  tlie  cropland  "nsed  only 
for  pasture"  is  good  enough  to  l»e  used  for  row  crops. 

2.  AOUICri.TtlRE  IN   THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

In  19(W  there  were  31,072  farms  with  an  avorngtXiiy.e  of  111  acres.  There 
were  almost  ID.OOO  oi»erators  who  owned  their  farms.  The  remaining  12,000  oi>- 
erators  were  about  equally  divided  lK»t\vt*en  part  owhers,  who  owned  some  land 
and  rented  some  land  from  others,  and  tenants  (table  2). 

Size  of  farm  is  an  indicator  of  volume  *»f  .sales.  Half  of  all  farms  are  less 
than  'A)  acres.  Only  3  percent  Wc?re  above  500  acres  in  size  (figure  6).  Average 
size  of  farm  in  19tt8  was  estimfittKl  at  110  acres.  The  number  of  farms  was  eati- 
ma ted  a t  27.330  ( ta l»le  2). 

Small  size  of  farm  is  refl(M*.ed  in  sales.  Only  nlnnit  1  farm  in  7  had  sales  over 
$20,000.  Over  one-half  had  sal ^s  of  less  than  $2, .100.  Many  of  those  with  least  sales 
wen;  either  over  H.5  or  liad  nonfarm  Income  (  figure  7). 

Most  farmers  supplement  tlieir  farm  sales  wltli  other  inc<nne.  Over  82  percent 
of  the  farms  had  income  from  nonfarm  sources  Uable  3).  Many  of  them  had 
Income  from  several  sources.  Nonfarm  inconu*  of  farm  households  was  almost 
om^half  an  mucli  as  farm  sales.  It  was  $<H).7  million  In  lt)04.  The  major  portion 
($U*>  million)  canie  from  waet's  and  salaries. 

The  nnmb<-r  of  large  farms  is  gntwing  whiU*  tht>  numiK«r  of  small  farms 
is  (hHTcasiag.  Farms  selling  over  .$20,000  in  farm  prodncts  increa.sed  iK»r- 
cent  from  lOHl^  to  VMM^  Ualde  4).  Tlie  low-inconu*  gronp  of  farmers  are  the  most 
<le|>endent  on  aiirieulture  for  a  livelihood.  Tliey  decreased  In  n\nnlK'r. 

Farm  product  sales  have  »  on  tinned  {(}  increas«».  Farm  s?ilt»s  in  10.7)  wen»  .^1(m 
mlHioa  anrl  increased  to  an  estimated  .$2(iO  niiliion  in  IIHIS.  Over  one-half  of  this 
V  increase  was  in  iw)nltry  which  has  more  than  donhled  ( table  .1). 

XumlM'rs  of  Iiv«*st(M'k  on  farms  varied  (>>nsl(U«rahly  between  and  IJKH 

acrording  to  tlie  t'ensns  of  Agriculture. 

Percent 


Cattle  and  calves     ^.i:{ 

Milk  rxiw^   — lio 

Heifers  and  heifer  calves   -f42 

Hogs  and  pigs   —14 

(*hlckens  4  months  old  and  over   -f.s7 


Cattle  and  calves  on  farn.  l>etween  VMW  and  I'.MU)  increast»d  sli;?htly  while  milk 
cows  <le<Tease<l  (figure  S).  Hogs  and  pigs  contimu'd  to  decn»a.se  through 
to  a  low  of  alxait  1!)0.0(K),  increasing  to  more  than  200,(HM)  by  January  KM)J> 
(figure  D).  Chi(  kens,  other  than  broilers,  iacrea^'ed  to  almost  10  million  by  IIHIO 
(figure  10).  According  ta  the  Agricultural  Cen>u>.  there  were  25  niilHon  dozen 
eggs  sold  in  llK*;!),  increasing,'  tr)  niore  than  SO  million  in  ItMU.  This  refits-ts  <*on- 
siderable  increas«»  in  egg  pnKbictlon  \n*r  hen. 

There  has  been  a  dtK-line  in  acreage  of  ci-ops  harvested— from  nnire  than  1 
million  acres  in  lO.'^O  Ui  <  1.32 .000  acres  in  IIMU).  At  res  of  corn  harvested  for  grain 
have  declined  rajridly.  In  10.7)  there  were  nion*  than  iKMUHH)  acres  harvested. 
de<-rensing  to  about  200.000  in  liXJO  (figure  M).  Yields  vary  c(msiderably  from 
year  tc)  year  bnt  increased  from  a  low  of  2S  bushels  per  acre  in  10.10  to  a  high 
of  40  in  1!HW. 

T'nfavorable  weather  er)ntribnte<i  t<»  a  .VImshel-iH'r-jicre  decline  in  yield  in 
V.NH). 

(*otton  farmers  have  also  lxH»n  hit  by  bad  weather,  n'snlting  In  low  yields  for 
the  imst  4  years;  liHlT  was  almost  a  coinplet*'  failure.  Between  19<^t  and  IIMJO. 
acres  of  cotton  harvested  rbn'reas^nl  almost  1(K).000  acres  (table  0).  Yields  have 
l>ee>n  extremely  low.  A  yield  of  approximat«dy  2  bales  per  acre  Is  needed  to  reach 
tb  '  i>ote?'i'al  Ka'*>  fignif  of  a^prr^xi  iiately  ^-^^lOO  ndllirm. 

Sfjybenn  acreage  has  increasetl  frcm  21! ''00  in  l'r>0  to  172. OfM)  in  1000.  Mnny  * 
McieS  ft>rmer!y  devoted  to  cr)tion  ha\T'  bt'en  planted  In  so.vl>eans.  With  the  rapid 
increase  in  acres,  yields  have  continued  to  show  only  a  sum  11  increasi' — fnmi  11> 
bushels  ]x^r  acre  in  lOoO  to  24  bushels  In  lOCO  (figure  12). 

3.    FAHW  POTENTIALS 

Just  what  is  the  potential  for  farm  prwluction  in  the  future'*  Totentlals  are 
diffli'Ult  to  derive,  bnt  are  lniiK)rtant  in  that  they  serve  many  :  efnl  pnri'o.ses. 
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Among  these  are:  (1)  identify  major  areas  offering  opportunity  for  expansion, 
(2)  challenges  our  thinking,  (3)  encourages  the  adoption  of  appropriate  new 
technology,  and  (4)  helps  plan  for  obtaining  inputs  and  adjusting  markets. , 

Estimated  potentials  for  the  15  Valley  counties  are  based  upon  the  following 
general  assumptions: 

1.  Sustained  eoonomic  growth  equal  to  past  20  years, 

2.  rnlimite<l  capital, 

3.  8tabie  prices  at  1964  levels, 

4.  Favorable  markets, 

5.  Pull  mobility  of  resources,  and 

0.  Constant  government  restrictions  on  production  at  1907  levels. 

Livestock  production  potentials  (except  poultry)  were  limited  U)  feed  supply 
and  available  labor.  Imported  feed  was  assumed  to  be  available  at  prices  favor- 
able to  expansion  of  poultry  production. 

In  deriving  the  potentials,  a  close  look  at  the  1964  agricultural  data  was 
ne<vs8ary.  Relating  this  to  what  had  hapiiened  in  the  area  since  that  date  and 
esiiecially  in  ltH>7,  each  enterprise  was  studied  separately  and  estimates  were 
made.  The  total  of  all  estimates  shows  that  the  area  is  capable  of  producing  at 
approximately  three  times  the  1904  level.  Farm  sales  could  increa.se  from  $224 
million  to  $05.")  million  (figure  13).  A  similar  study  was  made  for  the  entire 
TenneaM*Ae  Valley.  This  15-county  area  included  aoout  37  percent  of  the  present 
prmlucfion  and  43  i)ercent  of  the  potential  increase  of  the  entire  125-county 
ar€*a. 

There  i^  little  question  as  to  the  availability  of  land  as  previously  covered  in 
this  report.  According  to  the  CNI  data,  about  1.5  million  acres  are  underused 
(flKun^  14).  Vi\ti\  in  lijjure  14  is  baseil  upon  the  total  inventoried  land.  However, 
if  complementH  data  preseiittnl  from  the  Agricultural  Census  which  showed  that 
much  cropland  was  being  underused.  All  potentials  were  based  on  the  applicaticm 
of  presently  known  technology  that  hj»s  l»e<^n  proven  on  farms  and  got»d  conser- 
vation praotioes. 

One  example  of  technology  given  is  use  of  lime.  Studies  show  that  for  each 
%1  >q[>ent  on  lime,  a  return  of  $8  can  be  expected  in  increased  production  of  7 
major  crops  (table  7).  A  'J^t.S  million  increase  in  farm  sales  could  result  tyutu 
this  practice  alone. 

Attaining  tbese  i>otentials  will  also  refjuire  some  changes  in  organizations  that 
suppf>rt  agriculture,  such  ns  financing  institutirms.  nonfarm  businesses  that  sup- 
ply inputs,  and  markets.  For  example,  since  1904  pijxs  sold  through  organized 
feeder  pig  markets  have  increa.sed  moi-e  than  10  times,  and  tUe  volume  of  money 
has  increased  almost  20  times  (table  8). 

If  through  the  help  of  businessmen,  farmers  could  be  encouraged  to  top  out 
the  feetier  pigs  presently  going  to  Northern  markets,  another  boost  could  be 
realized  both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  supply  firms  furnishing  related  services. 
Fee<ler  i)lgs  that  now  sell  for  $2.2  million  would  sell  for  $5.1  million  if  fed  to 
slaughter  weight  and  $8.3  milli«m  if  dresse<l  by  a  slaughter  house  (figure  15). 
These  pigs,  if  fed  out  and  slaughtere<l,  would  provide  a  basis  for  93  farmers 
(feeding  out  about  1,200  head  each  i>er  year),  2  fee<l  mills,  and  2  slaughter  plants 
(figure  10). 

4.  FARM  DKPE^DEXT  BUSINESS 

Businessmen  should  realize  that  farm  production  has  a  tremendous  effect  on 
local  business.  An  example  from  (me  study  ( Ash  evil  le)*  showed  that  each  $1 
million  increase  of  farm  sales  meant  a  $3.8  million  increase  in  total  business, 
100  new  farm  jobs,  and  200  nonfarm  jobs  (figure  17). 

When  farm  sales  are  changed,  a  whole  series  of  changes  take  place  in  the 
economy  of  an  area.  It  is  something  like  dropping  a  srone  into  a  i>ond.  At  first, 
a  big  splash  takes  place;  then,  waves  radiate  over  a  wide  area.  Based  on  the 
Xorth  Carolina  study  and  a  numl)er  of  others,  we  have  estimate<l  the  Impact  of 
dollar  farm  sales  to  north  Alabama. 

One  dollar  of  farm  siiles  generates  a  boat  $2  of  business  for  direct  farm  depend' 
ent  bu9in€9f(rA,  These  are  the  firms  that  supply  the  farmer  with  inputs  and  market 
his  products.  This  gives  a  total  agricultural  industry  business  of  about  $3.  But 
the  story  does  not  stop  here.  When  workers  spend  more  money  at  local  stores, 
local  filling  stations,  local  theaters,  and  pay  more  local  taxes,  additional  business 
is  generated— about  SO  cents/Adding  this  all  together,  about  $3.80  of  new  business 
Is  generate<l  by  $1.00  of  farm  sales  (figure  18). 


«  Source  :  The  Farm  Fndesr,  June  1967. 
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Information  on  farm  doiKMHliMit  Uisint'.ss  comes  from  a  survey  of  firms  in  these 
rcmntU's  that  did  more  than  three- four tiis  of  Uieir  l)nsiness  witli  farmers  in  11X^7." 
Tills  study  was  made  by  TVA  and  Auburn  (^niversity  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ahtbama  Resource  IH'velopment  (*oiundtte<». 

This  study  iiu-ludcd  firms  tliat  employed  1S.(K)0  people,  did  $416  million 
of  business,  and  recpiircd  a  ,$*JS2  million  investment  (fl^'Urcs  10  and  liO).  A  closer 
look  at  !liese  lirms  shows  supply  (irms  had  an  invesimcnt  of  ?131  ndllioii  while 
marketinfj  and  processing?  invesiments  amounted  to  ^iflol  million  (ft^'ure  21). 

If  tlie  poicnlial  produciion  is  reached  an«l  rarmcrs  sell  products  amounting  to 
}SU5r»  million,  a^riculiurally  <iei)cudent  lirms  would  ulso  iuumI  to  expand.  Emi>loy- 
ment  wonhl  increase  to  with  an  investment  of  $850  milli(m,  reaching  a 

total  voUune  of  business  in  excess  <d'  .^l.li  hill  ion  (figure 

Firms  thai  are  connected  with  the  supply  and  prtKH'ssin^'  of  poultry  and  1  i ve- 
st oeU  products  will  rtHpiii-c  the  greater  investment  and  at  the  same  time  conduct 
the  greater  volume  of  business  (tablet)), 

This  billion  of  new^  jjrowth  will  be  tlistrihuted  among  the  existing  firms 
or  similar  new  finns.  We  do  not  know  just  how  naich  will  go  to  each  kind.  But 
on  the  average,  each  kind  can  cxjMind  to  about  thnn*  times. 

Supplying?  linancin^j,  inputs,  and  marketing  services  to  farms  is  important 
and  will  grow  more  important,  lint,  the  iufitu'uce  of  farm  dependent  business 
on  farmers  as  they  mak<'  decisions  may  he  even  more  imi)ortant.  Farmers  depend 
on  busincssnten  for  advice  and  help  in  makir>g  their  decisions  in  many  areas 
(table  It)).  In  one  study,  t)7  |HTcent  of  the  farmers  indicated  that  they  eX|HH:t*Hl 
their  dealers  to  help  them  de<-ide  the  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  to  u-e  ou 
each  crop. 


If  these  potentials  are  to  be  readied,  many  changes  must  tak**  place  on  farms. 
Farmers  must  learn  to  do  nmiiy  things  different  from  wljat  'hey  now  do  and 
agribusiness  services  must  be  chang4Hl  and  expamhMl  to  si»rviee  tln^^v  farmers, 
VV  have  attempted  to  deline  sonu'  of  the  major  barriers  to  farm  development. 
These  are : 

A.  Management  ability  of  farniers  and  their  ability  to  use  new  technology 
need  to  he  imi)r()ve(l.  Many  of  our  past  programs  have  (K  lumstrated  that  this 
barrier  can  be  overcome  with  resulting  increases  in  iu'^nnc.  HapiU  adju-inient 
farms  that  have  completed  1  years  (»n  nn  intensive,  program  have  mort*  than 
donble<i  net  farm  income.*^ 

15.  Land  is  improiH'rly  used.  A  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  in 
Capability  Clas-'^>  I-III  is  being  used  for  imsture  a;  .  forest  and  woodland. 

This  represent  a  substantial  h)ss  in  potential  farm  income.  Much  of  the  land 
is  underus(Hl  and  a  small  amount  is  »)venise<l. 

C.  Land  tenure  problems  discourage  adjustment.s.  Wc  have  sonu'  senr>us  land 
tenure  problems  that  must  be  solved.  We  umst  look  at  our  cropland;  too  much. 
ui  our  land  is  now  in  uses  other  than  crops.  Our  tax  structure  has  not  en- 
couraged best  use  of  htnd  in  the  past.  Atiburn  I'niversity  is  presently  making 
a  study  (►f  land  ownership  and  leasing  patterns  in  this  area.  To  reach  our 
potentials,  we  must  have  new  land  leasing  arrtingcnuMits. 

I).  Farm  size  is  limitcil.  We  will  also  have  to  determine  just  what  an  ei-(»noinic. 
si'/e  farm  >IiiMi!d  be.  But  we  a  I  ready  know  that  farm  size  today  is  a  serious 
linutin;:  factor  to  reaching  otir  potentials.  Farm  size  in  terms  of  acreage  and 
ineoriie  must  be  expan<le<l  If  production  potetitials  are  to  be  reached. 

E.  There  are  many  human  and  ctdtnral  restraints  that  nnist  be  solved  if  we 
are  to  reach  our  ^\:2  billion  potentiMl.  Farmer  age,  educational  level,  customs, 
and  traditions  are  difticnlt  pr(>hlems  to  solve.  One  thing  we  must  do.  however. 
Is  t(»  encourage  yonnger  men  to  come  into  agriculture.  Young  families  nee<l 
help  in  making  decisions  and  are  more  likely  to  see  the  (»conomio  returns  from 
ni^plying  new  technology.  They  an*  more  apt  to  seek  profe.s.*«ional  advice  In 
helping  them  estjiblish  good  business  proce<lures  on  their  farms.  . 


''•Cnrt  R  ^fn(l^»woIJ,  Mnnrlcp  .T,  DaniHT.  and  A  U.  ravf'Udor,  *'A>,'r[lnisitir's<  ir>  tlif  Ton- 
n<>Hv,.,.  Valley  (Vumtlcs  of  AlahniiKi."  [ntl)li«Iio<l  coopfra tlvolv  hy  .\ulnirn  rnivj»rslt\  .unl 
Tmium'^^.'.-  \''in»  y  .\irtlM>rltv.  \'^(\U  ACD.l 

«  W.  V.  ViU'iK  "Kapid  Adju'^tmcnt  Furins  in  tlto  ToiuH'SSfo  Valloy,"  Hnllctin  Ys  T<'riivf<st>e 
Valh'y  Authority,  11)70. 
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F.  Market  pnxiessiiig  farilities  ihm»U  oxpaudiiiK.  Only  a  fow  years  ago,  most 
farm  products  were  either  coiisuiruHl  on  the  farm  wliere  they  were  produced 
or  in  nearby  areas.  Now — and  even  mt^re  so  in  the  fiitun* — farmers  are  produc- 
ing for  distant  consumers,  aWout  whom  tliey  have  little  knowJtKlge  and  little 
contact  Our  marketing  and  processing  system  must  he  further  developed  to 
hring  these  distant  people  togetlier.  We  need  more  facilities  ri^ht  here  in  north 
Alabama. 


The  north  Alabama  area  is  ene  of  the  most  imporrant  ^ij;riciiltural  areas  In 
the  Southeast  in  tenns  of  concentration  of  comuh  reial  pnKliiction  and  charges 
iM'iisu  made.  It  includes  a^nmt  :^o.<tfM)  farm.s  pr(Klneirijr  farm  iTMliiets  worth  $260 
million  annually.  In  addition,  over  770  farm-(!(  i^endeiit  tirms  have  a  business 
Volume  of  over  iji40()  milMon. 

Agriculture  in  the  area  is  mnkiiiu  rapid  ;rro\\th  and  change.  Value  of  farm 
products  sold  «re\v  more  than  rM>  jKMcent  the  l;isi  Ki  years — from  ^ItiTi  million 
ti*  million.  This  was  done  in  spite  fint'avorahle  weather.  Tlie  hlg  growth 
w^is  in  i>oidtry  which  accounted-f4)r  alnait  half  the  expansion.  Soybeans  are 
replacing?  cotton  and  corn  a,s  major  cash  cntps.  In  addition  to  farm  income,  80 
percent  of  the  fanners  had  iionfarm  income  of  over  .$!K)  million, 

Hesonrces  are  not  fully  ns<'d.  At  least  half  of  the  U'tter  land  (classes  I-III) 
in  nnt  u<ed  for  crop**,  and  less  than  half  the  cropland  is  ImrvesttMl  each 'year. 

A«ri<  ulmr«'  in  the  area  could  1h*  exiwinded  iH'yiMid  what  it  is  if  resimrces  are 
more  fully  iise«l  and  alr(«a<ly  tested  and  pr<'Vcu  l«Mhnoiogy  is  u,sed.  Farm  sales 
<  ould  increa><e  from  ^i^'AY  million  in  ItHhS  to  about  .^ti.").**  njilliou.  aciording  to  one 
estimate.  To  ni;ike  tlie.se  chunges  would  retpiire  many  changes  in  technology, 
such  as  increased  fertilizer  and  lime  use,  changes  in  enterprise  mixe^  such 
as  further  expan>ion  of  iwaiLto',  and  lacreas«Ml  luarkeiing  and  supply  services 
such  as  f^-eder  pig  marke|^s,  f(»iMl  mills,  and  slaughter  liouses. 

Expanding  ujiriciilture  cause,s  a  whole  M-ries  of  bifsiness  ex'p.')nsions.  Expand- 
ing farm  sah»s  to  $itrM  million  will  utiierale  (»ther  dire<-t  fannMle])endent  husi- 
ne,s,s  to  about  o4.00()  workers  ami  a  volume  of  !)usiness  of  atwjut  $1.2  billion. 

lliese  changes  will  not  be  either  .automatic  or  i'liay  to  nmke.  Tliere  are  many 
things  to,  hinder  timl  iM'sis^.  e\pan.*;iryn..  The  main  barriers  id«'nfitied  are: 

il)  Management  ability  of  farm^^rs  and  their  ability  to  use  utiw  twhnoh>gy 
need  to  be  improved. 

(2)  I^nd  is  improiKTly  U'-eil. 

(3)  Land  tenure  problems  discourages  adju.stment 
i4)  Farm  size  Is  limited. 

<r>)  Human  and  cultural  restraints  Haiif  ability  to  change. 
(0)  Marjxets  m^ed  to  by  expanded. 
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TABLE  2.<~SELCCTE0  INFORMATION,  15  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES 


1959 1 


1964 1 


Perctnt 

chince  19683  19731 

-19.0  27,300  21.890 

-9,6  .   

11.6  

-8.1  

-8.3    

-26.3    

-15.4  TT.  

-22.4    

~57  rr~~."  '   T7 

-43-0     

-42.5   177 

-45. 8    

-29.7  ..7r.T. 7.7.T.  .7777777. 77 


Total  farms   38,341  31,072 

Aerts  io  farms   3.811,223  3,447,240 

Avtrage  siza  of  farm   99. 4  1 10. 9 

By  ttnurt  and  color: 

Full  own trs   20,567  18.747 

White   19. 928  187276 

Nonwhitt   639  471 

Part  owners   8.113  6.830 

White   7.644  6,466 

Nonwhitt   469  364 

Managers   ul  ~  47 

Tenants.   9, 550  5, 448 

White  "  r223  4, 792 

Nonwhitt   1.327  719 

Proportion  of  tenancy   24. 9  17.  5 

1  Source:  Africuitural  Census.  1964. 

2  Estimated. 


TABLE  3.— NONFARM  INCPME,  15  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES,  1964  AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS 


Farm 
households 
(percent) 


Dollars 

(million) 


Weiesend  saleries......     71  66.0 

Nonferm  business  or  prof tssional   11  9.6 

Social  security,  pensions,  veteran  payments,  ttc     30  7. 3 

Rent  from  ferm  and  nonfarm  property,  interest,  and  dividends,  etc..   37  7. 8 

All  sources   82  90.7 

Farm  product  sales.....  ^   100  224.0 


TABLE  4.-CHANGES  IN  FARM  NUMBERS  SY  FARM  SALES,  15  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES 


Farm  sales 


Number  of 

farms,  1959  i 


Number  of 
farms,  1968  > 


Percent 
chanie 

1959-68 


Over  J20.000  

110,000  to  ^20.000... 

$5,000  to  $10,000.... 

$2,500  to  $5,000  

Under  $2,500: 

Low  income  

Pert  time  

Part  retirement. 


1,568 

3.660 

+  133 

2,186 

2, 600 

+  19 

3.824 

3,060 

-  20 

7.249 

3, 390 

-53 

*.32l 

4,850 

-34 

12.  S07 

7,230 

-42 

3,855 

2,S40 

-34 

'Source:  Airlcuitural  Census  1964. 
>  Estimated. 
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TABLE  5.  -VALU£  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  SOLD,  BY  SOURCE,  15  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES 

\\n  thousands) 


...  . 

1959  1 

1964  1 

1968^ 

1973  > 

Ail  farn  pfo.iucls  sol  J. 

165,  194 

224, 110 

260.  000 

302,  400 

All  crops  sold                                                     .  . 

81,900 

92,  007 

100,  000 

100,400 

Fi«ld  crops  (other  than  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nut)  . 

77. 130 

86. 791 

94,  500 

94.  222 

Vegetables    .  . 

M48 

1.873 

2,  200 

2,838 

Fjuits  and  nuts  , 

748 

507 

500 

420 

Forest  products  and  horttcultutat  speedily  products 

2,  874 

2.  836 

2,  800 

2,920 

All  livestock  and  livestock  products  sold... 

83.  294 

131.912 

160, 000 

202,000 

Poultry  and  poultry  products 

55,077 

10!.  ^?0 

128,  720 

168.  39^ 

Otary  products 

5,  565 

8  387 

8.  830 

lO.  080 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  (other  ;,ian  poultry  anJ  dairy 

pioducts) .  . 

22, 554 

22,  105 

22.45fi 

23. 530 

'Source:  Agricultural  Census,  1364. 
-  Estimated. 


TABLE  6.   COTTON.  15  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES 

1964            1365            1966  1968  1969 

Acrts           -                                                       355.438        367,270        267.120  244.850  261,600 

Bales                               .                               423.464       471, 2^10       207,100  185.110  235,400 

Baits  per  acre                                                     1.2            1.3             .8  .8  .9 


Table  7. — Returns  from  liming  7  major  crops  in  15  North  Alabama  count {€$ 

Million 

Crop  value  1964  $85.2 

Value  of  increased  production  from  liming  ?   6.  6 

Less  annual  cost  of  lime   .8 


Annual  potential  increase  from  liming   5.  8 

Ratio  of  increased  crop  value  to  liming  cost :  8  : 1. 


fABLf  8.   ?t!"^MARY  OF  OROarM/rn  ft'^r^fR  P|G  SALTS    15  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTKS 

Totui  sahs 

NMmber  piv'S  'f^iiars 


'267 


!.  167 

17,  593 

I  rib 

:iH,?36 

17.4^6 

308. 838 

^  G07 

68.  ion 

1,(13:^,935 

85,412 

1,265.  143 

Ml, 7*^1 

^  17?.p:-i7 

156,  517 

2  9^)3.  3  W 

4G^ 


Slf) 

TABL'I  9.    FSTIVATEO  FARM  DEPENDENT  BUSINESS  AND  CAPITAL  INVfSTMFNT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 
OM-FARM  PRODUCTION  POTENTIALS    15  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES 

(In  mittions  of  <intlarsi 


Entofpnse 


Hojs,  cattle,  *nd  other  livestock  products. 

Poultry  products   

Cotton 

Soybeans.   

Ottier  crops   


Total. 


Farm  depeniJent 

Capital 

business 

investment 

?60 

170 

6M 

470 

,150 

130 

50 

30 

80 

50 

1,250 

850 

TABIE  10.-WHERE  FAHMERS  GET  INFORMAJ^gN^ 
(I  n  p«rc«nti 


Probtem 


Source  of  information 


Airibusiness 


CoUegt  Other  farmers 


Other 


Total 


Cultural... 

Insect  

Disease  

Farm  plannini. 


32 
82 
70 
21 


37 
16 
28 

42 


21 
I 
1 

20 


10 
1 
1 

17 


I  Source:  Journal  of  Cooperative  Extension,  fall  1966,  p.  165 
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Land  Uti?.izatioii  in  15  North  Alabcma  Counties,  I967 
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LAND  TITILIZATION  IN  15  NORTH  ALABAMA  COUNTIES 
Agricultural  Census 
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Land  in  Farms:    3,kh7,2kO  Acres 
Figure  5 
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Distribution  Of  Farms  By  Economic  Ctass 

15  North  Alabama  Counties 
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15  P^^B^Hb  ^Uiiltams  Qozusvicss 
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HOGS  AND  PIGS  ON  FARM 
15  Norfh  Alobama  Counfies 
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KlQUBE  12 


Value  Of  Farm  Products 

tS  North  Atmbmmm  CoutiUmm 
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CROPLAND  USE 
15  NORTH  ALADAMA  COUNTIES 
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Potential  Value  Of  Feeder  Pigs 
Sold  Through  Organised  Sales 

IS  North  Alabama  Counlles 

Million  $ 


8-1 
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4 
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market 
hogs 


foetter 
pigs 


S3.2 


$2.S 


$2.2 


1961 
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'65  '67 
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lOTEirmi*  ADDED  VALUE  FROM  KDR'TII  ALABAMA  PSEDEi'^  PIGS 
(B&sed  on  li^^OOO  Head) 


Invectment  Employment 

Agribusiness  Units  ($1,000)  (Ho/Men) 

Feeding  Units 

(1,200  head  par  year)  93  $  1^023  '93 

Peed  Mill 

(80  tons  per  day)  2  723  ik 

Slaughter  Plant 

(aOO  head  per  day)  2  292  21 

Figure  U\ 
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AGRICULTURALLY  DEPENDENT  NON-FARM  BUSINESS 
15  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  COUNTIES  OF  ALABAMA 
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$282  MILLION  INVESTMENT 

Figure  11> 
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Appendix  111 — Supplemental  Material 
Land  Resources 

U'he  iri-county  north  Alabama  area  hun  a  ffreat  divorsity  in  soils  and  land 
ft.itures.  ITie  area  is  represented  by  five  Major  Land  Ucsouroe  Arcane (Tlivs- 
io;raphic  Regions)  :  Coastal  Plain,  Hij^hland  Rim,  Limostone  Valloys,  Cuml>or- 
la. id  Plateau,  and  Saud  >Ioiintain  <App.  Ill  Figuro  1).  Each  of  ihen^  major 
la.Jtl  amis  can  be  characteriztKl  by  its  ^coh^^-io  fcatunM.  soil  prmluotivity,  land 
(•a;»abiUty  and  luse,  and  -suitability  for  diftoront  kinds  of  eommercial  farm 
01  rrations. 

(1)  Coastal  Plain — ()<XMirrinj,'  alonj;  the  western  i^hf^v  i)t  lun'th  Alabama,  this 
la. id  resource  area  consists  of  highly  dissected.  ^oncnUly  rolling  to  steep  land. 
Tie  upland  soils  in  this  area  are  ;,'enerally  low  in  productivity,  and  most  an- 
develoiMxi  from  medium  to  eunrse  textured  uneonsolidatevl  s^vlinicnts  overly- 
ing' sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone  muterials.  lUnik  outeroiw  and  shallow  soils 
of  sandstone,  shale,  or  liniestt>rie  origin  frequently  oci-ur  on  the  steeix'r  ridge 
siileslopes.  Most  of  the  area  is  (K'cupied  by  fort^wts  and  woodland.  The  land 
presently  usefl  for  agricultural  crops  occurs  ujainly  on  broad,  level  to  rolling 
ridgetops  and  on  the  liniiKMl  areas  of  bottomland  soils,  sdch  as  along  P.ear 
Cnck.  Because  of  its  soil  linutatious,  the  r<>astal  Plain  area  of  north  Ala- 
bama is  not  used  widely  for  cash  ntw  (■n)i>s.  Khcstock  production  (beef,  swine, 
iiairy.  and  poultry  enterprises)  orcupb^  most  of  the  agricultural  land  in  this 
area. 

(2)  Highland  Rim — ("(Uiunonly  refer  red  to  as  the  ".'.'rey  lands,"  the  High- 
land Rim  region  is  a  low  plateau  of  generally  roiling  to  steep  toi>Ography  in 
northern  I>auderdafe,  Limestone  antl  Madison  Count i(»s.  'I  he  S4)ils  are  generally 
.-tony  and  of  rather  low  productivity,  l)eing  formed  from  cherty  limestone. 
With  a  high  level  of  management,  the  more  level  and  le.ss  stonv  of  these  soil.s  can 
l>e  suecessfully  uswl  for  agricultural  production,  l^ow  crops' are  grown  on  the 
broader,  ehert-free  ridgetops  and  on  narrow  stream  tloodplains.  A  considerable 
4icreage  is  also  used  for  pasture;  however,  forests  occupy  most  of  the  land 
iQ  the  Highland  Rim  orea. 

(3)  LimcHtone  Va//e//.v— This  land  resource  area  occurs  in  three  separate  geo- 
graphic locations  in  north  Alabama  fTenncssce  River  Valley,  Moulton  Valler 
and  Ktowah  County),  The  sf,ils  of  this  highly  productive  agricultural  area  an' 
derived  predominantly  from  easily  weathered  limestones  and  transported 
alluvial  setliments,  and  oceur  mainly  on  level  to  rolling  slofx^s  The  ndativelv 
'TOall  proportion  of  land  not  -uited  for  agricultural  occurs  (m  assoeiateil  steeo 
cherty  ridges  and  in  areas  of  sluillow  soils  over  clayey  limestone  such  as  common 
in  the  Moulton  Valley  of  north(vistern  Franklin  rV)nntv.  Tho  Limestone  Vallevs 
(commonly  called  "re<^tands")  are  used  extensively  foV  production  of  eash  row 
crops  sueh  as  cotton,  corn,  and  soybeans.  Liyestm'U  enten>rises.  inluding  beef 
dairy,  ami  swhu\  are  also  in,iK>rtaut  to  the  agricultural  ecruiomv  of  the  Limestone 
Valleys  region  This  laml  resource  area  is  well  suited  for  large-sized  farm  o[>erA- 
tions  because  of  its  soil  and  sloi)e  eljaracteri.stics  ' 
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(4)  Cumberland  Plateau — Occurring  iu  northern  Jackson  and  northeastern 
Madison  Counties,  this  generally  steep  to  mountainous  area  Is  occupied  mostly  by 
cntover  deciduous  forest  The  soils  are  usaally  shallow,  saiuly,  and  of  low  fertil- 
ity., and  are  derlve<l  from  sandstone,  sliale,  and  ailtsrtone.  Except  for  a  few  areas 
of  bottomland  soils  along  minor  streams,  this  land  resource  area  is  not  Imiwrtant 
agriculturally. 

(5)  Sand  Mountain — This  relatively  large  area  of  north  Alabama  Is  geologi- 
cally  similar  to  the  Cumberland  Plateau  region,  but  contains  a  higher  proportion 
of  agriculturally-suited  soils.  The  soils  are  derived  from  level-bedded  sandstones, 
shales,  and  slltstones,  and  are  low  In  fertility,  sandy,  and  resiwnd  well  to  good 
nianagemeut.  Topography  ranges  from  level  to  steep,  with  a  large  acreage  on 
relatively  smooth  slojjes.  The  Sand  Mountain  area,  iwrtlcularly  in  the  eastern- 
most counties,  is  used  extensively  for  com.  cotton,  soybeans,  and  various  horti- 
cultural crops.  Poultry  enterprises  are  also  quite  common  In  this  land  resource 
area.  Much  of  the  Sand  Mountain  region  Is  occupied  by  deciduous  forest, 
e8i)eclally  the  predominantly  steep  westernmost  area. 

MAJOR  LAND  RESOURCE  AREAS 
18  North  Alabama  Counties 


l*Coattai  Plain 
2*KiKhland  Rim 
3*Limestone  Valleys 
4*Cumberland  Plateau 
5*  Sand  Mountain 

aaaTennessa  RiVer  Watershed  Boundary 
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ft 
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Claas  I :  Soils  in  Cla«8  I  have  few  or  no  limitations  or  hazards.  They  may  be  used 
safely  for  cultivated  crops,  pasture,  range,  woodland  or  wildlife. 

Class  II :  Soils  in  Class  II  have  few  limitations  or  hazards.  Simple  conservation 
practices  are  needed  when  cultivated.  They  are  suited  to  cultivated  crope,  pae 
ture,  range,  woodland,  or  wildlife. 

Class  III :  Soils  in  Claas  III  have  more  limitations  and  hazards  than  those  in 
Class  II.  They  require  more  difficult  or  complex  conservation  practices  when 
cultivated.  They  are  suited  to  cultivated  crops,  pasture,  range,  woodland,  or 
wildlife. 

Class  IV :  Soils  in  Class  IV  have  greater  limitations  and  hazards  than  Class  III. 

Still  more  difficult  or  complex  measures  are  needed  when  cultivated.  They  are 

suited  to  cultivated  crops,  pasture,  range,  woodland,  or  wildlife. 
Class  VI :  Soils  in  Class  VI  have  severe  limitations  or  hazards  that  make  them 

generally  unsuited  for  cultivation.  They  are  suited  largely  to  pasture,  range, 

woodland,  or  wildlife. 
Class  VII :  Soils  in  Class  VII  have  very  severe  limitations  or  haz:  rds  that  make 

them  generally  unsuited  for  cultivation.  They  are  suited  to  grazing,  woodland, 

or  wildlife. 

Statement  of  Joe  Sib,  Chaibman,  I^web  Elk  CoMMrrrEK,  Elk  Riveb 

DCVKLOPMENT  ASSOCIATIOIV,  FAYETTE,  TENN. 

ThU  is  a  statement  In  behalf  of  a  national  demonstration  In  total  community 
and  regional  building;  a  national  demonstration  needed  to  come  to  grips  with 
existing  problems  anoi  at  the  same  time  to  design  living  alterantives  for  the  au- 
tomated age  of  leisure  fast  approaching. 

SUMMABT 

Elk  River  Development  Association,  pioneer  of  TVA's  Tributary  Area  De- 
velopment program,  is  a  citizen's  organiaztion  in  eight  middle  Tennessee  and  two 
north  Alabama  counties.  In  industry,  agriculture,  roads,  community  improve- 
ment and  water  control,  we  have  added  materially  to  the  well  being  of  our 
region. 
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"^Now  we  are  concerned  with  our  relationship  to  (1)  the  nation's  social  prob- 
lems, (2)  the  (teterrloratlng  environment,  (3)  plight  of  the  large  cities,  (4)  via- 
bility of  small  cities,  and  (6)  dying  rural  communities. 

We  view  these  problems  as  a  contlmum.  With  our  broad  support  we  see  an 
opportunity  to  make  our  region  a  prototype  quality  environment  living  area 
which  would  contribute  to  their  solutions. 

The  Lower  Elk — 60  minutes  south  of  Nashville  and  20  minutes  north  of  Hunts- 
TlUe,  Alabama's  Jet  Airport — has  some  400,000  acres  of  unique  potential.  Fertile, 
well  forested,  rich  In  minerals,  abundantly  watered  and  gently  rolling,  the  re- 
gion is  laced  with  Interstate  65;  US  Highways  31,  64,  and  72;  and  main  and 
spur  lines  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  For  a  century,  people  have  moved 
away  to  find  work,  as  agriculture  sluffed  them  off.  The  land  Is  stripped  of  people. 

With  Lower  Kilt  Ke()|?rui>hy.  this  excites  developers;  and  we  have  but  n  few 
l>reciou8  yearn  to  plan  Intelligent  use  of  thlH  Iniid;  to  keep  it  boautifui  as  we 
infiise  new  et-onomir  life. 

In  i-reutluK  phu-es  for  people  to  work  »nd  to  live  happily  near  their  work,  we 
feel  It  l8  no  longer  ueceHHary  to  de^ipoil  tlie  iau<l  and  people.  To  .show  this,  TV  A 
haH  bellied      devise  the  Lower  EJk  coucept,  a  pruKrnin  in  three  parts. 

Part  i — '  New*  industry  to  ini'rease  in<'oine  {generating  <*apa<*Ity  of  Athens.  .\la- 
baina  and  I'nlaski  and  Foyetteviile.  Tennessee;  two  new  inihistrial  <'enters:  and 
Wtter  arcess  to  north  Alabama  Jobs. 

Part      Several  siniill  rnrnl  resl<lential  <*oinninnities. 

Part  A — Preservation  of  the  open  spares.  This  is  the  <*ornerstone  of  the  pro- 
gram. ba.^ic  to  maintaining  the  t)eanty  <if  the  region. 

Pioneering  is  not  new  to  n«  on  Elk  River.  Again  as  we  <li<l  12  years  a«(»  when 
we  coaxed  TV  A  into  tlieir  versatile  Tributary  Area  Development  Program,  we 
bring  a  program  to  tliem.  rattier  than  they  to  ns. 

OrK  KEA80NS 

We  are  motivated  by  concerns  wliich  are  both  sectional  and  national. 
-  We  see  farmers  disappearing,  rural  communities  dying  and  small  cities  Strug' 
gling  to  bear  khe  e<onomic  load  agriculture  once  carried.  At  the  same  time,  fright- 
ful prospects  face  the  large  cities,  l.nder  present  trends  they  will  become  no- 
nnin's-lands  of  violence,  with  even  jieaceful  se<'tors  unfit  for  tinman  life  because 
of  iKiisoned  air  and  collapse  of  necessary  services. 

Whatever  else  nuiy  l)e  wrong,  our  cities  are  too  congeste<l  and  be<*oming  more 
so.  We  nee<l  new  communities  built  to  help  all  people  live  at  peace  witli  nature, 
with  themselves,  and  with  each  other. 

We  <*au  afford  the  new  communities.  IIiIm  country  has  the  first  e<-onomy  base<l 
on  a  growing  abundance,  even  as  onr  dtstrtbutton  failures  pnxluce  many  prob- 
lems. Before  the  yt»ar  20()0  ten  percent  of  onr  labor  fon-e  will  be  able  to  pro<l\i<-e 
m</re  than  the  nation  can  consume.  This  foretells  an  era  of  leisure  witli  enongli 
<:f  everything  to  go  around;  everything  except  an  environnuuit  where  people  can 
live  in  health  and  harmony. 

IVeating  such  an  environment  cun  be  approached  <mly  on  a  regl<in;ii  bnsis.  If 
we  think  in  terms  of  new  cities  alone,  we  cannot  .save  surroun<ling  bnnls  from 
the  <letrlmental  Impnct  cities  have,  and  we  will  miss  the  opportunity  to  assist 
people  to  happy,  meaningful  lives  by  helping  them  relate  to  the  aesthetlrs  of 
nature. 

OlrK    PROPOSALS    TO  TVA 

In  October  of  11M«>  we  aske<l  TVA  in  help  us  build  <m  the  Lower  Elk  a  QfAF*-- 
ITV  KNVIKOXMIONT  1,1  VINO  AUKA  with  tensions  of  our  <'itios  englncenul  out. 
where  a  full  range  of  .social.  e<»onomic  and  racial  groups  can  work,  live  nn<l  play 
w  ithout  <lespoiling  the  land  or  each  other. 

It  W4)uld  be  a  prototype,  the  first  of  its  kiml ;  since  its  people  woubl  make  their 
homes  adjacent  to  a  resort  enrironment.  as  well  as  work  nearby, 

PhyHcal  featureM: 

Industrial  water  would  be  returned  to  streams  clean  enough  to  drink. 

No  gaseous  poisons  would  be  emitted  Into  the  atmosphere. 

All  Industrial  and  residential  waste  ^would  be  collected  and  processed  for  reuse 
or  to  render  It  harmless. 

Traffic  would  be  compatible  with  a  slower  pace  of  living,  with  roads  engineered 
to  reduce  speed  and  all  but  necessary  motor  vehicles  eliminated  from  residential 
and  recreational  sectors. 
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Hard  surface  pavouients  with  fast  run-off  would  be  kopt  to  a  minimum  by  use 
of  porous  i>aviiig  material  which  would  permit  water  to  trickle  down. 

All  lines,  wires  and  pipes  would  go  underground.  To  preclude  defacing  the  land 
by  frequent,  costly  excavation,  they  would  be  of  a  capacity  and  durabiUty  to  last 
for  50  years.  ,  , 

Hoc  water  and  steam  from  TVA's  atomic  generating  pliint,  nenring  completion 
at  Browns  Ferry  on  the  Tennessee  Ulver  to  the  south,  would  be  piped  to  adjaceJit 
sectors  of  the  Lower  Elk  for  heating  and  air  conditioning,  for  irrigating  and 
heating  greenhouses  and  gardens,  for  trenthig  sewage  and  for  other  uses  to  be- 

devised,  ,      .  » ,i 

Kvery  structure  would  blend  with  the  natural  .setting.  In  thi.s  connection,  public 
trnn.sportati(m  would  eliminate  part  of  the  need  for  parking  pavement.  Kven  with 
space  for  aisi)ersal,  residential  and  business  sprawl  would  not  be  i>ermltted.  Nor 
would  Industry,  under  the  pretense  of  Uiiving  room  for  expansion,  be  allowed  to 
acquire  more  acreage  than  it  would  need. 

A  wildlife  restoration  and  enhancement  program  would  restore  many  species 
of  animals,  birds  and  O.sh  now  vanished  from  the  land  and  .streams.  There  should 
!»e  elk,  as  when  the  Indians  named  tlie  river  "Chewalle,"  their  name  for  Elk. 
And  hison,  i)lentiful  in  that  day,  should  be  broi^sht  back. 

/>!  (I  uMtrf/: 

Tit  be  iK'onomicjiUv  viable,  our  prototype  will  rtKiuire  a  new  base  of  manufac- 
titriiii:,  processing  and  distributing  indastry.  With  the  advantages  that  will  make 
our  region  most  attractive,  we  would  be  selective.  We  would  admit  only  indu.s- 
tries  which  till  a  regional  or  national  need  and  they  wouul  be  required  to  conform 
t<i  every  environmental  safegiiard/ 
Social  fniturrs: 

Expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  county  governments  so  that  they  would  be 
a  i>rime  force  in  planning,  designing  and  operating  the  development. 

Training  centers  fr>r  the  unskilled  or  to  teach  new  skills  to  urea  residents. 
Involvement  of  area  residents  in  new  enterprises  by  offering  technical  asKistance 

and  loans.  .      ,    .  i 

In  the  .Held  of  henlth.  most  advanced  diagnostic  and  treatment  techniques  avail- 
able for  all.  with  preventive  medicine  assigned  priority.  * 

Vlon"'  with  water  oriented  recreation,  athletics  and  other  outdoor  sport.s,  there 
would  be  nualltv  facilities  to  develop  the  mind  and  nurture  the  spirit  of  mart. 
Drama,  nnisic.  urt  and  crafts  should  be  part  of  a  recreation  program  geared  to 
aliundant  leisure.  ,  ,  , 

Pnblir  edn<  Mtion  should,  in  onr  prototf/pr.  become  more  Mian  a  Inlmrions  L'overn- 
mental  function.  It  shnuld  inOnce  a  vital  human  relationship  between  {enrlier 
and  student.  First,  education  nnist  h"U>  peoi)le  develop  as  p<'rceptlve,  hMPpy. 
creative  humar  beings  and  only  next  as  terhnicians,  entiiiecr.',  and  .^-ientists 

With  machines  and  computors  to  periorm  mnny  activities  now  consi^lered 
work  for  people,  ."tmlv  and  creative  play  will  be  a  form  of  hiiniMn  labor  for  the 
future.  (%a)se<ine..  y.' educntion  must  "ngage  both  Industry  and  recreation  in 
lifi'luni:  'rarniii^.:  processes  for  every<^ne. 

TVA  TAKKS  ITOT.n 

The  TVA  r»n;ir(l  of  Direr-tors  listened.  It  maib^  scn-^e  to  Ibcm  nnd  tbey  olTercil 
help. 

P'or  tne  nc^t  half  year  the  Tower  Elk  rommittee  discussed  the  pro[»osnls 
with  TV.V  stafT  at  monthly  seiuinars  In  Eayetteville.  Between  seminars  we  look 
tlu^  story  ta  the  peoph^  with  ine(^tings  In  their  coninninities. 

We  lenrned  that  the  peopl.»  aj  e  concerned  about  the  furure  of  tlieir  coni- 
munities,  th<'ir  nation  and  their  plnnef.  Tbey  want  proirress.  but  do  not  w:int 
(lestructif)n  of  t'ne  resource  !)ase  to  continue;  not  even  in  th(>  name  of  progress. 
There  must  be  better  ways,  they  agreed,  and  tliey  want  to  find  them. 

.\t  the  conclusioti  of  the  seminars,  a  five-month  wait  followe(l  wliile  TVA 
distilled  6\\r  Ideas  into  a  concept. 

f{nrk(;rfpund 

The  Ivower  Elk  rec;i(wr  li(»«;  In  TJncoln  and  GxWh  County  in  Tennessee  nnd 
Ijlmestfuie  County,  .Mnbama.  It  is  u  trlanirular  are.n  defined  roughly  by  I'lk 
River  Knibaym(qit  of  Wlieeler  Lnke  on  tlie  Tennessee  River  on  the  sontli.  Pulaski 
on  the  fiortli  and  Eayct/cvillc  to  the  norther; -^t. 
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Sugar  Creek  Dam.  under  study  by  TVA  for  I-^k  lUver  just  south  of  tlie 
Teiuiessee-Aljibanui  Hue,  would >briug  water  transportation  iu  two  prong's  to 
Fayetteville  on  the  Elk  mainstream  and  to  Pnlaski  on  Richland  Creek,  the  Elk's 
prlncii>al  tributary..  45,000-acre  Sugar  Creek  Lake,  with  a  lKlO-miIe  shoreline 
would  be  second  in  size  only  to  Kentucky  Lake  in  the  T'fA  system. 
^We  had  suggested  the  lake  as  an  ideal  site  for  the  pro^off/pe  quality  environ- 
ment living  area. 

When  TVA  unveiled  The  Concept  last  December,  however,  the  dam  and  lake 
were  uot  Included.  Their  position  is  that  the  project  cannot  be  justitiod  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

We  accept  this  and  embrace* The  Concept,  iievertlieless,  as  a  logical  expression 
of  our  prposals. 

)foro  abouf^he  Low 67'  Elk  Concept 

Since  employment  opportunities  will  expand  substantially  under  our  program, 
the  region's  economy  will  be  upgraded  to  support  the  new  life  alternatives,  urban 
advantages  in  a  rural  setting  on  a  regional  pattern. 

The  Concept  is  experleti  to  yield  17.000  additional  jobs  by  the  turn  of  tlie  ecu- 
'iury  compared  with  r).<iOO  otIier\\  ise. 

TVA  economists  predict  a  30  percent  population  gsiiu  in  the  se\'enties  from 
oiir  prest'iit  82,000  people  in  the  tliree  counties  to  101),000  by  lUiiO ;  this  against  a 
10  iw^rceiit  ^^aiil  to  Ol,(KJO  people  without  the  prograin. 

Kroiii  i:}S(>  to  liooo.  wo  expect  unothor  40  i>t  rcert  iuerense  t:o  l.'l.OOO  compared 
with  H^^,000  otherwise. 

Against  a  nationwide  trend  toward  iiiagaIofM)IiH,  rM)pulation  growth  of  (lie 
Tennessee  Valley  sru(:e  VMii)  has  centered  principally  in  cities  under  .'0.<M)0.  We 
plan  to  improve  on  this  benelicieut  trend  by  reviralizing  cities  of  li,000  to  l.'.OOO 
ami  the  rural  couimunitlrs. 

Our  growtli  will  avoid  the  usual  squander  of  laud.  Hardly  50,000  acres  w  U]  be 
I'oiisuriuMl  by  industrial  and  residential  ctjmmunities,  leaving  almost  00  per<  ent  of 
the  hiiul  in  (tpen  spa'-esyfor  llie  iteople  to  eujtty.  And  yet,  there  will  be  a  wide 
range  of  housing  styles  rrt)m  apartments  of  several  stories  to  randding  single 
^family  homes.  ? 

Tfi  c.''rrv  out  'J'he  Concept,  urban  services— schools,  water  systems,  lire  and 
police  protection,  sewer.>,  and  a  c(Miipleuient  of  professional,  and  shopping  facil- 
itif»s- must  bo  availnble  in  1  lie  rural  residential  communities;  wliicli  will  prob- 
ably have  about  2, .'00  people  each. 

Ad<litionjilly,  water  supply,  waste  collection  and  lire  pvotectu)n  wiW  have  to 
to  exteiuied  to  the  farms.  ^ 

To  connect  industrial  centers  with  ruial  communities  and  br>th  with  farms  iml 
forests,  roads  and  pui)lic  transportation  will  be  designed  that  will  not  al)Use 
the  charm  of  nature  in  the  open  spaces. 

SPKCIFIC   (  ONGKKSSIOXAL  AC^  irON  Ar.KEADV  PliOeoSKD 

Thi.s  stafement  so  fjit  principally  fidlows  our  testi;5U)ny  iu  ^.Vashington  last 
.  May  XI)  before  the  Subcoiiimirtee  (Ui  Pid)iic  \V(prks  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Comniittee  and  the  Sub(:oma!ittee  (i^  Public  Works  of  the  House  Appr()priations 
t'ommittee. 

At  that  time  wo  pro[)osed  the  following  specific  action  : 

An  iulditional  appropriation  to  TVA  of  i:;;>.7m),000  for  use  iu  fiscal  H)72  on  The 
Lower  Elk  toward  the  national  demonstration  in  total  coinniuiiity  and  regional 
bniUling  ilescribed  h»»rein.  ' 

We  propose  the  fufids  be  allocaterl  ;ts  follows: 

.S.'OO.tM)^)  for  i)ilot  inlensitied  farming  programs  to  build  ecoiiuiiiic  incentive  for 
keeping  lamN  in  farming. 

JiCJOO.OOO  f*)r  research  and  dcvelo{>mcnt  of  bi(dogically  degradabb^  herbif  ides 
an<l  insecticides.  - 

J^oO'KOOO  to  develop  i)ilot  projects  in  public  recreationrd  use  of  fiirni  lauds  over 
a  large  region,  under  recreation  and  scenic  easements;  or  other  arril$igemenis 
Witli  a  number  of  farmers. 

.Sl,000,'N»)  for  comprehensive  studies  and  preliminary  desiglis  (^f  regional  en- 
vironmental safeguard  systcTus.  transpf)rtatio:i.  water  sufiplics,  waste  handling 
a^d  other  public  services  necessary  to  the  planned  ecomunic  growth  nf  tin*  Lower 
Klk  as  a  />ro/o////>f»  quality  envir)rnment  living  area, 

$li(K>,0Qjt)  for  lunv  stalY,  their  equiI^ment  and  expenses,  to  work  full  tinu*  witlHis 
.seeing  farmers,  landowiiers,  citizens'  groups  and  business;  to  explain  the  Lower 
Elk  (  oncei)t  and  to- carry  it  out. 
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We  proposed  further  that/IVA— at  their  discretion — be  encouraged  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  allocttlon  to  another,  as  long  as  the  funds  are  used  toward  pre- 
serving tine  open  spaces*  in  anticipation  of  the  program. 

People  are  moving  back  Into  the  area.  Blandom  sprawl  will  take  its  toU  if  we 
do  not  get  our  program  underway ;  hence  the  urgency  for  funds  proposed,  aP  of 
Khich  bear  on  proper  use  of  the  open  spaces. 

ft         ,  ^  * 

*  liOU  MXnUL  DfiVELOPMKNT  DETAILS 

While  the  <;pncems  of  your  Subcommittee^yitaflas  they  are — may  appear  spe- 
rialized,  we  see  them  entwined  with  every  segment  of  cur  Lower  Elk  Concept  and 
t  he  nu tional  problems  with  which  It  will  deal 

As  we  move  from  the  talk  stage  to  action,  because  of  the  open  spaces,  we  find  our 
Itrogram  must  start  with  the  farmers. 

These  circumstances  place  us  squarely  on  the'  doorstep  of  your  Subcommittee 
with  more  details  about  the  rural  areas ;  and  with  hope  that  these—as  well  as  th<* 
foregoing — will  merit  your  endorsement  and  your  support  in  The  Congress. 

In  connection  with  placing  a  value  on  recreational  and  scenic  use  of  farm'landTs, 
we  may  utilize  precedent  in  the  State  of  Virginia  where  cities  and  counties  give 
tax  relief  on  farm  land,  as  Incentive  to  farmers  to  keep  It  open.  Tax  postpone- 
ment also  may  be  a  useful  derice.  * 
LanduMe  planninff  and  information:  • 

W<5  intend  to  classify  soil  areus  according  to  suitability  for  use  :is  cropland, 
pastureland,  forest,  residential  areas,  recreational  areas,  industrial  areas,  and 
areas  for  community  faciUtles  and  utilities.  Land  use  planning  should  provide  a 
basis  for  using  land  in  ways  that  not  only  preserve  tie  pastoral  atmosphere  but 
also  Improve  the  rural  environment  as  a  place  to  live.  This  will  lllcely  call  for 
several  small  communities  on  the  rolling  land  above  and  overlooking  some  of  the 
beahtlful  frfrm  lands,  for  residents  to  enjoy  the  dispersed  living  and  countrv 
scenery. 

We  need  to  develop  and  make  available  Information  on  how  to  best  use  the 
huMtsa^and  teach  our  people  so  they  can  enhance  the  benefits  of  living  together,  in 
our  quality  environment 

Rural  landscapinff: 

Our  countryside  has  many  environmental  scars  from  building  roads,  eroding 
hills,  unkept  meeting  grounds,  abandoned  farmsteads  and  other  unsightly  places. 
We  need  to  develop  methods  of  healing  these  man-made  scars  and  making  attrac- 
tive the  changes  made  by  man  as  he  uses  the  land. 

Erosion  from  construction,  roadbanks  and  recreation  areas  must  be  eliminated, 
.is  well  as  erosion  from  reservoir  areas  when  water  levels  are  low. 
Rural  tcfiste  recycling 

As  our  region  grows  in  population  and  income  our  present  sizable  waste  load 
will  increase.  With  peoplo  living  in  small  clusters  to  enjoy  the  benoflts  of  rural 
living,  yet  dose  enough  together  to  justify  public  utilities,  the  problems  will 
mount  even  faster. 

I'resent  methods  of  waste  dsposal  used  In  big  cities  will  not  fit  ourt^needs. 
We  will  need  new  methods.  One  developed  at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Uses  sewage  effluent  on  '  living  filter"  crop  land.  This  is  reported  to  Increase  crop 
production  with  no  pollution  of  area  wells.  We  will  study  this  method  and 
others,  trying  to  deveiv-!>  them  into  practical  systems. 

f, 

THE  FAMILY  FABM 

i  Exodus  of  people  from  rural  areas  and  their  descent  upon  already  crowded 
lities  Is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  tension  in  our  society  today.  While  no  one 
ct^  compassion  advocates  a  return  to  sharecropper  conditions,  the  need  for  more 
family  farms  i^  vident,  to  alleviate  pressure  on  the  cities. 

We  on  the  Lower  Elk  must  consider  If  there  Is  not  another  reason  for  more 
family  farmers.  We  nee<I  to  determine  If  the  family  farm  is  bett^  conserva- 
tion-wise than  the  corporate  farm  or  hobby  farm.  Will  the  family  farmer  take 
better  care  of  nature's  gifts,  especially  if  he  can  pass  them  on" to  his  children? 

With  TVA  s  help,  Elk  River  Development  Association's  farm  program  has 
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been  aimed  at  the  family  farmer.  Intensive  fertilizing  and  improved  manage- 
ment in  1967  through  1969  increased  n^t  income  for  Elk'River  farmers  61  per- 
cent over  1959-1961,  a8  annual  sales  per  farm  grew  from  $2862  to  $5500. 

But  this  was  not  enough  to  keep  all  Elk  River  tarmers  in  business.  In  the 
'  same  period  the  number  of  family  farms  declined  from  12,260  to  under  10,000. 
To  make  family  farms  viable,  will  we  need  to  eliminate  federal  favors  to  corpo- 
rate and  hobby  farms,  diverting  to  the  family  farmer  funds  which  have  gone 
into  those  favors?  ,        -  ,      *  ,i 

ludufitrinl  jobs  accessible  to  rural  areas  also  are  important  to  keepiJfcfi  small 
farmers  in  business.  In  1964,  78  percent  of  the  6,623  farm  families  in  the  three 
Ij>wer  Elk  couuties  had  non-facjn  Income  in  excetis  of  $17  miUiou.  ThU  means 
5,165  Lower  Elk  farmers  then  had  annual  non-farm  incomes  averaging  $;«00. 

lait  this  was  not  enough.  Along  with  more  and  better  job  opportunities  off 
the  farm  and  more  government  subsidy,  many  of  our  farmers  may  need  to 
organize  to  obtain  professional  management  and  business  services  that  one  of 
them  alone  cannot  afford- 


Trivate  efforts  toward  building  new  communities — commendable  as  they  are — 
cannot  come  to  grips  with  the  country's  natural  resource  and  human  resource 
problems.  The  job  is  too  immense.  It  is  regional.  It  is  national.  Private  business 
cannot  even  biiild  new  towns  until  federal  investments  pave  the  way  with  inter- 
state highways,  water,  sewers,  grants,  loans  or  subsidies.  Nor  can  state  and 
Iwal  governments  do  the  job.  '  ^ 

The  times  demand  u  national  demonstration  in  total  community  and  regional 
building  The  automated  society  coming*  on  fast  will  grow  in  leisure  and  in 
its  exiMH'Uirions  even  faster  than  in  numl^rs.  This  reiiair(.»is  that  we  proUn  t  our 
land,  water,  and  atmosphere  from  further  destructive  exploitation. 

And  national  tranquility,  if  not  national  survival,  in  the  meantime  summons 
full  attention  to  human  resources,  abused  aud  neglecte<l  for  too  many  years. 

Itark  through  ^ndless  ages,  a  scarcity  of  the  ne<fssitit»s  and"  amenities  of  life 
has  conditioned  men  to  regard  one  another  too  often  as  producers  and  con- 
sumers rather  than  as  human  beings.  I 

First  anion^i;  nations,  our  country  has  reachel  a  level  of  productivity  at  \\\i\ch 
this  is  no  longer  necessary. 

We  on  Klk  River  feel  this  country  now  must  show  a  inatehing  level  of  concern. 

We  have  called  on  TV  A  to  help  us  serve  today's  human  needs,,  even  as  we 
enhance  the  resource  base  for  coming  generations. 


This  would  be  in  line  with  their  long-standing  mission  to  demonstratje  solu- 
tions to  Regional  and  national  problem.s  and  to  innovate  in  the  national  interest. 

TVA  is  the  logi<al  agency  to  coordinate  development  of  the  Lower  VAk  Con- 
cept: to  bring  in  other  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  business 
and  individ  uals.  They  have  the  flexibility  and  capability. 

TVA  became  a  trailblazer  on  planned  communities  3S  years  ago  by  building 
Nor r is.  Tennesson*  at  the  site  of  the  dam  construction  \illage.  Norns  is  as  attrac- 
tive and  livable  today  as  when  first  built. 

Xorris  Freeway,  built  in  lo:^;^  to  connect  Knoxville  with  the  Pam  and  then 
the  to\vn,  is  one  of  Mie  earliest  controlled  access  roads  and  among  the  first 
to  loop  around  the  town  it  was  built  to.sorve.  Kigns  do  not  .mar  the  frwway's 
green  and  business  has  kept  to  access  points.  With  the  loop,  controlled  access 
has  protected  Xorris  from  strip  development  outside  the  town. 

The  town  and  freeway  show— on  the  part  of  TVA  3S  years  ago— a  prophetic 
awareness  of  present  urban  problems. 

After  building  Xorris,  TVA  left  the  planned  Cfmimunitlcs  field  not  to  return 
until  recent  years. 

We  advocate  a  blend  of  their  planned  eommun  les  Interest  with  their  tradi- 
tional regional  environment  concern. 

While  thev  cooperate  with  us,  this  does  not  assure  lonff-term  commitment,  as 
we  have  not  prevailed  on  TVA  to  take  note  of  the  Concept  specifically  In  their 
budget  requests. 
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DEMONSTRATION   A  PABTNEBSUIP 

The  national  demonstration  in  total  community  building  must  inrolve  states, 
local  governments,  private  business  and  indlvidimls.  With  our  location  in  two 
states  and  three  counties  We  have  put  together  such  a  partnership. 

Agencies  of  both  sbites,  set  up  for  thQ  singular  purpose  of  helping  Ellj:  River 
Development  Association,  support  the  Lower  Blk  Concept.  Our  countv  and 'city 
governments  give  us  unanimous  support.  And  business  and  individuals  are  en- 
thusiastlc  in  our  behalf. 

We  have  involved  a  qualified  agency  of  thcfederal  government.  Whatever  their 
commitment  or  lack  of  commitment,  we  are  confident  they  respect  our  capability 

With  fuU  TVA  combitoaent.  we  feel  we  can  bring  the  demonstration  off  in  this 
acreage  of  approximately  county  site. 

The  prototype  on  the  Lower  Elk  can  be  modeled  after,  with  variations,  time 
and  time  again  throughotit  the  country. 

If  we  do  u&t  succwd  in  building  the  protStype  on  the  I^wer  Elk.  Others  some- 
where in  the  United  States  will  have  to  do  it  soon. 

(The  maps  attached  to  Mr.  Sir's  statement  are  on  file  with  the  subcommittee: 
the  other  attachments  are  as  fclloTl^s : ) 

XowEB  Euc  RiVEB  Area— An  Optimum  Lrnxo  txviRONA^.  .rr— -Yeab  2000 
Objectivei: 

Economic  growth—industrial.  ^ 
Housing  for  ftill  range  of  social,  economic,  and  racial  groups 
Provide  for  a  range  of  elioiees  in  living  conditions ; 

Upgrade  existing  urban  centers. 

I>evelop  new  urban  centers. 

Develop  new  rural  neighborhood  communities. 
Maintain  natural  beauty.  ■ 

3  COUNTY  ELK  RIVER  AREA 
DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS  AND  PROSPECTS 


Employment  Population  Totals^ 


J!^^^  -      _  Employmtnt  Population 

1950  80   1980  2000  "1960  10   1950-205o   ~1960      iVsO      2000      i960  1980~~2000 


Projected  growth 
without  proDDSf  d 
Lower  Clk  Rrver 

PrJiwu'Ifg^^^^^^^^        ^'^^^    .  ^^•^^^  ^^'^00   82,752     91,000  104,000 

wtth  proposed 
Lower  Elk  River 

development....    15.200       17,000     26.200    42,500   .  45.700  60, 700    103.000  151,500 


Difference...     7.700       11.400     17,900    29,500    7,700   I'l'm  /...[,.[    a.m  47 
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Statement  of  Robert  B.  Howard.  Executive  Director,  Alabama  Mountai.n 
 Lak£8  Association,  Decatir,  Ai^ 

The  northern-most  section  of  Alabama  has  been  well  endowed  with  mauv 
and  varied  natural  scenic  attractions  ad  W(*ll  as  an  ahimOance  of  wild  cunie 
almost  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

nrnvi^^^"''^'''""'^      ^^'^J^'^;?^^*  National  Monument  in  Jackson  County 

proved  tnat  as  early  as  iOOO  B.C..  man  found  this  region  productive  and  a  good 
place  to  live.  By  the  time  of  fhe  birth  of  Christ.  Indian  villages  w4re  more 
numerous  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River  than  cities  and  towns  are  today 

Drawing  from  that  scientific  fact,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  living,  worliing  and 
playing  in  this  region  is  more  of  a  way  of  life  than  something  that  is  inplanted 

Even  prior  to  tiie  advent  of  TVA  and  its  system  of  dams,  this  region  of 
^^£?^"*2ed  as  an  excellent  recreational  area.  Early  accounts  of 
.-attriUes  in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  stated  that  commnnitv  picnics  fishinc 
contesTs,  canoe  races,  swim  meets,  and  even  horse  races,  were  normal  weekend 
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events.  The  people  of  northern  Alabama  have  always  been  proud  of  their 

'""m^'^Slm^^  on  'che  Tenne^e  and  water  began  to  back 

•up^f^g  ^S^GumersvTu^  Wheeli^r  Lake,  Wilson  Lake  and  Plck^^^^^^^^ 
Tn^khZa^more  organized  forms  of  recreational  'a^i^^'^^ 
andscape  Five  of  the  thirteen  major  state  parks  were  located  ln/l»ls  region, 
as  weXnlnV^^^^  ?he  23  areas  managed  by  the  State  for  public  hunting  Private 
and  Itat^owned  boat  harbors  appeared  In  neariy  every  slough  along  the  river, 
and  Tsh  tg  b^ame  ?he  regional  past-time.  Farmer,  industrialists^  merchants  and 
housewives  aT  to  reallzl^  the  potential  that  northern  Alabama  had  In 

r^reaTlorin  w  seemed  to  be  an  overnight  process,  privately  owned  attrac- 
JLTspiS^ng  up  across  t     X2,000  s^iuare  mile  region  close  to  the  Tennessee 

^^l"i962,  businessmen  from  north  Alabama  originated  a  plan  to  draw  all  these 
attractions  together  to  promote  as  a  group -rather  than  many  d^^^rent  parts. 
This  meeting  resulted  In  the  formation  of  the  AWbama  Mountain  Lakes  Associa- 
tion of  Which  the  15  counties  surrounding  the  Tennessee  R^^"  are  mem^^^^^ 
From  the  outset,  AMLA  was  charged  with  overall  Promotion  and  furtheri^ 
development  of  tlie  region's  scenic,  historical  and  recreational  attractions.  It  was 
the  flrsT  regional  organization  of  its  kind  In  the  Southeast  The  Membership 
includes  the  various-Chambers  of  Commerce,  co^ntl^,  cities,  industries  and 
businesses.  The  Alabama  Mountain  Lakes  Association  Is,  in  fact,  a  composite  of 
people  working  together  for  community  and  regional  recreational  develo{)ment 
and  promotion.  It  is  a  non-profit-making,  promotional  and  adveVtlslng  orga- 
nization doing  those  things  that  no  single  community,  business  or  individual  can 

^Vhrough  unified  efforts,  the  region,  now  referred  to  as  the  •*Reglon  of  Rustic 
Luxury,"  promotes  such  recreational  facilities  and  attractions  as  the  worlds 
largest  missile  and  space  exhibit,  the  Xatlonal  Shrine  of  Helen  Keller  at  her 
chiklhood  home,  the  W.  C.  Handy  Museum  at  his  childhood  home,  Russell  Cave 
National  Monument,  the  Ave  Maria  Grotto,  four  of  the  most  unique  caverns 
in  the  United  States,  and  Point  MaUard  with  its  now  famous  "wave-making 
swimming  pool"  that  was  the. first  facility  of  its  tn>e  m  the  nation.  The>v 
are  but  a  few  of  the  recreational  facilities  that  make  the  Mountain  Lakes 
Region  of  Alabama  a  better  place  to  live,  work  and  play. 

The  enclosed  FAMILY  RECREATION  GUIDE  fully  displays  the  Mountain 
Lakes  story. 

(The  guide  is  on  file  with  the  subcommittee.) 

Coosa-Elmore  Community  Action  Committee. 

Wetumpka,  Aia.,  July  J,  lOlff.  ^ 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  I 
l\S.  Senator,  U.8,  Senate  Building, 
Waihington]  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  KuMiPHBEr:  I  remember  you  as  a  man  of  ideas  and  action! 
Perhaps  you  remember  tne  as  a  tall,  country  gal  from  Alabama,  whb  was  a 
novice  In  politics  In  1956.  You  and  I  made  several  publicity  appearances  with 
Governor  "Happy"  Chandler  and  Governor  Williams  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago.  You  were  thoughtful  enough  to  rememl>er  to  mail  me  niateriid 
yon  used  In  your  campaign  for  me  to  use  when  I  ran  for  the  Alabama  legislature. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  water  has  run  under  the  dam  since  then — for  both  of  us. 

I  am  now  the  Executive  Director  for  two  central  Alabama  rural  counties, 
Community  Action  Program, — Coosa  and  Elraore. 

I  saw  in  the  paper  that  your  committee  was  to  visit  Alabama  to  check  rural 
needs  on  July  8th. 

Coosa  and  Elmore  Counties  are  really  "God's  Country"  and  need  to  answer 
the  problems  of  poverty  that  has  enslaved  them  for  years. 

I  am  enclosing  material  about  a  collaborative  feasibility  study  that  has  just 
been  completed. 

The  niaterial  includes  the  purpose,  methodology,  the  findings,  and  the  evalua- 
tion  of  the  study. 

I  feel  sure  this  material  will  interest  you,  Senator  Humphrey.  Please  take 
special  note  of  the  Implications  on  page  14. 

All  the  agencies  Involved  feel  that  Cooaa-Elmore  Commuunlty  Action  should 
plan  a  demonstration  program  for  300  persons  using  the  information  as  a  guide 
and  the  other  agencies  for  support.  • 
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We  need  your  guidance  lor  finding  where  we  may  obtain  funding. 
n^rJl^^^^^  would  appreciate  your  comments  and  opinion  on  the  study. 
'    ^m^X'"^  committee  members  while  you  are  In  Alabama. 

Elizabeth  T.  Edwabds, 
Mra  Winston  A.  £}dwards. 

Executive  Director. 

(The  study  is  as  follows :) 

it  I!ith?'^^'^L^H«V^^i'  j^terested  in  expanding  Its  client  services  so  that 
It  might  m<ire  readUy  lend  its  efforts  toward  Regionalization  of  Servl<^  «nrt 
pj-omote  coordination  of  human  services  both  at  the  state  level  and  t^iocai 

tlvt'st\^?V^I^?rn^^^*T  ^^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  admimstra- 

IZI  Til  ?  the  Central  Alabama  Rehabilitation  Center  (CARC)  and  the  Execu- 
live  Director  of  the  Coosa  Elmore  Community  Action  Agency  /oEm  rARr^r« 

n„^  iSil^^^*"^^^ J°  conduct  a  feasibility  study  involving  30  persons  from  Coosa 
w  «o^oT  "^'""^  '^''^  vocational  ItehaSati^^^^^  " 

but  were  from  a  group  defined  as  -Culturally  or  Ec^nomiTallv  Denrlved  - 

iTd  CleS' iSTor  te".?;"^'HiT'"f^ir      i-lude"^a ffisVcXe^^^^ 
hiininn  sf.^n^      K?     1^^^^^  ^^^^^  provide  some  indication  as  to  the 

Kvnlnntion  would  fnrther  include : 
A  Family  Social  Background 
An  Individual  Work  History 
A  General  Measure  of  Attitude  and  Motivation 
Specific  Work  Evaluation 
Psychometric  Testing  to  include: 

The  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation 

The  Crawford  Small  Parts  Test 

The  Dvoripe  Isochromatic  Color  Plate  Test 
Occupational  Therapy  Screening 
Physical  Therapy  Screening 
Phyphological  Testing  to  include : 

Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  (Arithmetic) 

Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale 

Bender  Motor  Gestalt  Test 
r^T^rx      ^.^/^^  MacGinetie  Vocabulary  and  Comprehension  Teat 

triTn^norTnHnn  ^!;^^hf  P  I'pn^^'T^.^*'"'**^^'  individuals  and  provide 

Kn         I         2  ^^^m^^^9  'ii  Montgomery  for  the  two-week  period,  on  a  dailv 
"^"■^o°^»<-»»ary).  CARC  would  provide  the  necessiry  teeing  pr^ 
dure^  and  perform  a  case  history  write-up  on  its  findings.  ' 
Total  PORt  of  the  feasibility  study  would  not  exceed  $6,700. 

The  goals  and  objectives  of  the  f^^asibility  study  were : 

(iOM.H   AND  OBJECTIVES 

1.  The  (Vntral  Alabama  Rehabilitation  Center  would  trv  to  determine  the  tvne 
of  estinc:  (onsioered  most  appropriate  to  apply  the  te(.hn  ques  c™tl7utill^^ 
in  the  vnc-ntinnnl  evaluation  of  persons  disadvantaged  bv  mental  and  phvsl^^^ 
unpairment  to  tho«o  disadvnntneed  by  cnlturnl  or  eoonomV  depr?vaHon.^  ' 

To  Identify  the  life  needs  of  the  population  under  study 
»  '^^ that  some  Insight  might  be  gained  so  that  we  may  learn  what 
m<.tlvates  this  target  population  to  participate  in/or  not  participate 

4.  Ay  would  attempt  to  determine,  whether  tluit  group,  tentatlvelv  identified 
as  culturally  or  economically  disadvantaged,  was^n  fact  part  Qf  the  group  tS^t 
also  had  a  physical  or^mental  disability.  ui»  rnac 

i^^'n^^!^^ feasibility  study  was' not  designed  as  a  training  vehicle  for  the 
<lKO  outreach  workers,  it  was  felt  they  would  gain  some  advantage  bv  being  ex- 
posed  to  this  experience.  ,    "  . 

6.  We  hoped  to  determine  whether  such  a  community  service  delivery  system 
^as  aptpropriate.  effective  and  what  problems  would  be  encountered  hy  replicat- 
ing such  a    -^tem  on  a  taore  reglonali  ;ed  bastsi 
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7.  All  parties  wiueerneil  were  very  interested  in  determining  whether  tl)e  ex- 
pansion of  the  eligibility  criteria  to  the  culturally  and  economically,  disadvan- 
taged^^ ould  make  f  irther  demands  on  staff,  and  facility,  beyond  their  i>re»eut 
capacity.  ^  ,  . 

8.  We  hoped  to  determine  if  the  services  offered  by  this^study,  had  any  impact 
on  fhe  target  popul«  cion  in  terms  of  emuloyabljit^. 

The  geographic  area  for  the  study  to  be  conducted  in,  was  determined  for  the 
following  reasons : 

ABEA  SELECTION 

1.  The  Central  Alabama  Rehabilitation  Center  currently  services  (in  part)tiie 
residents  of  the  Coo.sa  and  Elmore  coui  .les  on  a  referral  basis :  i.e.,  tht^sc  Idcnti- 
fled  as  having  a  mental  or  a  physical  disability. 

2.  The  total  population  of  Coosa  and  Elmore  counties  is  estimated  at  44.107 
residents,  of  which  83.7 9c  are  rural.  ^  ^ 

3.  73%  of  the  residents  of  these  c<ninties  earn  less  than  $:^,000  per  year.' 

4.  5.6%  of  the  male  iwpulation  are  unem|)loyed  ami  5.3%  ot  the  female  popula- 
tion are  unenriilbyed. 

5.  The  Selective  Service  headquarters  reports  that  of  1(50  persons  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  examined  in  1970,  79  were  rejected.  This  represents  49.:>%  re- 
jection rate. 

6.  The  1970  census  indicates  that  of  the  16,033  housing  units  available,  33% 
are  substandard. 

7.  The  fhtal  poprlation  is  composed  of  approxinmtely  G0%  white  residents  and 
40%  non-white. 

8.  Coosa  and  Elmore  counties  have  an  active  and  energetic  OEO  program. 
Their  staff  includes  several  oul/each  workers  who  are  in  need  of  specitic  training 
but  are  capable  of  peiforming  the  outreach  function.  This  fact  reduces  the*  rc- 
(luirement  for  additional  personnel  during  the  tiiiie  of  the  feasibility  stmly  and 
provides  a  community  r)cal  point  with  which  all  study  activities  can  be  co- 
ordinated. 

Eligibility  criteria : 

EUCIBILITY 

1.  All  persons  selected  must  meet  th.'  .»conomic  criteria  described  by  the  upper 
limits  of  an||iual  income  as  follows : 

Nonfarm  Farm 

Family  siu  (paryaar)  (paryaar) 

2.  .       .    12.500  $2,000 

3     .V...   J,  100  2,500 

4.  .    .    3.100  3,200 

5.  " :::  ,   4.400 "  3,7qp 

6...    .   5.000  4.200 

7   .  "    5.600  4.700 


2.  All  selected  peraons  must  be  unen^ptai^d, 

3.  Selectees  must  Indicate  a  wUUngiiess  to  partlcipaie  and  also  agree  to  a 
follow-up  survey  at  two,  four,  and  six  months  Liierrals  at  the  completion 
of  the  two> weeks  evaluation  period. 

Dlspoelticm  oif  eiach  case  in  terms  of  employability  would  be  determined  by 
C ARC  departmental  staff  as  follows : 

DIBPOSmoif 

1.  Feasible  for  immediate  employment 

2.  Not  feasible  for  immediate  employment 

3.  Feasible  for  employment  with  approprlata  adjustment  services 

4.  Feasible  f or^  employment  with  training 

These  are  examples  of  the  depth  of  testing  on  each  patient :  Paso  out  history. 

It  was  felt  that  this  stndy  would  uncover  many  individual  problems  but 
offer  no  solutions,  so  a  local  intervention  committee  was  formed.  Its  function 
and  composition  is  as  follows : 


840  •  . 

INTEBVENTlOlf  COMMITTEE 

1.  A  conimittee  of  local  service  agencies  which  address  themselves  to  specific 
family  problems  as  identified  by  the  study 

2.  CNuupostHi  of  local: 

ta)  Pensions  and  Security  Officers 
ib)  Employment  Service  Oflacials 

CtJ)  Vooational  RehabiUtatiou  Counselors  . 

(d)  Health  qfflcials  and  ^ 

(e)  GEO  staff  (Advocacy  Role) 

3.  Thfs  committee  meets  on  a  regular  and  frequent  basis  as  necessary. 

4.  rake  action  as  authorized,  under  each  agencies  legislative  iuteiit  and 
retM)minend  appropriate  action  for  problem  resolution. 

ro  date  the  raw  information  received  from  tlife  study  indicates  the  following: 
1.  liO  patients  paii^cipated,  2  did  not  complete.  Very  little  absenteeism  was 

ei'perienced.  .  ^  ' 

2. 17  Welfare  Recipients  (56.7% )  2  White,  it  Xon-White. 

fiL  Ages  ranged  from  16  through  43. 

|4  209^c  white  and  80%  non-white  participation. 

0.  Marital  Status. 

^Married. 

IH  Single.  .  - 

4  .Separated. 
.  ^    4  Divorced. 
1  Wido'wetli 

6.  Status  in  family  unit. 

10  Heads  of  Household  with  41  children  total. 
20  Xon-heads  with  a  total  of. 30  children. 

7.  Mean  e.stimate  ig  was  00.17  or  between  Mentally  defective/mild  retarda- 
tion and  borderline  defective/retarded.  This  includes  3  patients  with  a  100  IQ 
at  the  highest  level  and  5  patients  with  a  40  or  le.S3  IQ  at  the  lowest  level/ 

8.  Educational  Level—Recipients  claimed  a  mean  education  of  grade  level  8.8; 
but  functionally  tested  at  a  mean  of  grade  level  4.3. 

PSTCHOMETBIC  TESTING  -  ,<DICATED 

Minnes<^  Rate  of  Manipulation  : 

PlaWng— ^.79  percent ile/mean  50  percent.  ^ 

Turning — 24.61  percen tile/mean  50  percent. 
Crawford  Small  Parts  Tests: 

IMns — 30.03  perc^ntile/mean  50  percent. 

Screws — 32.81  percentile/mean  50  percent. 
Gates  MncGinitie: 

Voral)Ulary — Grade  level  5.00. 

Comprehension — Grade  level  4.59. 

Wido  Rjinge  Arithniotic  Achievf^ment  at  th('  lowest  levol— Orndo  lovol  41.4. 
The  Bender  Motor  Gesthalt  test  indicates  14  patients  have  disturbed  visual 
U«r(H'ption  or  defective  motor  coordination.  '  / 

MFTDICAL  I'VDTCATIOXS 

10  Reported  casej^  of  obesity.  '  • 

11  f'ases  with  multiple  dental  caries. 
1  f'ibroUl  tumor.  4 

»)  \  'ases  of  hypertension. 

Cases  of  pyuria.  v 
1  Case  of  rhPftnlr  lung  disease.  \ 
1  C*a.se  of  hirsutism.  ^  ' 

A  ourf^nry  analyxis  of  the  actiom^  of  the  intervention  committee  indicate  that 
of  30  participantA:  .  .    .  ,  i- 

1.  Ten  person*  wet©  nooejited  a«;o>igiblG  by  vocational  rehabilitation  for  fur- 
ther training.    <  /    .  •     I'-  .  1 

2.  Two  persons  referred  for  medical  treatnient  f^tirgerj)  through  pensions 
and  security.  0  ^ 

3.  Six  persons  had  no  action  taken. 

4.  Ten  persons  are  emplofred. 
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'  Rtgardinff  cmployabilitj^ntti'i,  it  was  found  that: 
.    Nine  patients  wepe^f^ible  for  immediate  employment. 

Four  patienpkvfere  not  fen^iMe  for  immecMate  employment. 

Eight  j)fttrents  were  feasible  for  employment  with  appropriate  adjustment 

^a?tireo  patients  were  feasible  for  employment  with  trniningr. 

Six  patients  were  feasible  for  en^ployment  with  appropriate  adjustment  serv- 
ices and  training. 

One  did  not  complete.       >        .  ,  ^ 
PoHHihle  imjyJicationif  of  the  study  seem  to  indicate: 

1.  There  might  be  an  expanded  role  for  the  social  worker  .which  might  assist 
in  sei>aratin|5-servioes  from  payments;.  ,  '  < 

2.  A  demonstration  to  .saturate  a  complete  cqju»tr^'r  state  might  be  considered 
•  appropriate.  ,  , 

3.  A  specific  role  for  a  local  intervention  conmiittee  composed  or  existing 
agencies  with  positive  emphasis  on  local  coordination  of  services,  backed  by 
state  counterparts,  Is  definitely  worthy  of  further  exploration. 

4.  Some  adaptability  of  the  concept  to  the  forthcoming  FAP  might  be  indicated. 

5.  A  relativelrlnexpcnsive  method  of  replication  of  the  delivery  concept  In 
other  areas  is  suggested. 


>;t.\tf.ment  or  JiMMT  Brown,  Director.  Decatur  Parks  and  Recreatiox.and 
Jam^«  C  Johnson.  Director,  Public  Relations  and  Advertising,  Point  Mal- 
lard Park,  Decatur,  Ala. 

ITie  city  of  Decatur — the  1970  census  showing  a  population  of  38,000 — has  in 
a  little  over  three  years,  constructed  and  put  into  use  almost  32  million  wortli 
(»f  municipal  recroatlon  facilities.  As  impressive  as  it  is,  these  foresighted  people 
went  on  to-take  a  greater  challenge  by  developing  a  $5.5  million  regional  recrea- 
tion facility.  Point  Mallard,  located  on  790  acres  of  lai^d  east  'of  the  city. 

l*rif>r  to  19<>7.  the  city  of  Decatur  bad  to  neglect  it.s  parks  and  recreation  pro-^ 
gram  l)ecause  of  other  pressing  needs.  But,  in  1967,  the  citizens  of  Decatur  proved 
themselves  at  the  polls  l>y  passing  a  91.5  million  bond  issue  for  parks  and  recrea- 
tion. The  city  could  x.o  longer  afford  to  defer  the  establishment  of  a  year-rOund 
rtH*roational  program. 

Tnder  on  ambitious  program  termed  "Operation  New  Decatur,"  the  city  began 
,a  building  program,  unmatched  by  other  cities  its  size,  to  provide  a  full  year- 
round  recreational  program  for  all  its  people.  This  building  program,  carefully 
guided  by  a  ina.ster  plan  for  recreation,  was  drawn  up  by  a  professional  recreation 
firm  and  .««pcllcd  out  in  detail  the  utilization  of  existing  resources  and  dilferent 
plans  foi  the  future  needs  and  developments. 

To  in?;nre  the  success  of  - the  program  and  to  carry  out  the  master  plan,  the 
city  employed  a  full-time  Parks  and  Recreation  director.  The  immediate  goal 
for  the  director  was  to  develop  three  new  recreation  centers,  acquire  future  park 
sites  and  inake  improvements  to  exi.sting  facilities. 

Carrie  Mntthei::^  Center  [$200,000] 

The  first  center,  completed  in  February,  1960,  was  the  Carrie  Matthews  Recrea- 
tion Center.  This  facility  has  three  fiMl-time  employees  who  help  provide  a 
variety  of  year-round  activities  for  all  ages  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
city. 

The  center  coven?  approximately  13.000  sotmre  feet.  Tt  is  completely  air- 
conditioned  and  includes  a  gym.  meeting  room.s,  game  rooms,  an  arts  an^  crafts 
room,  locker  rooms,  ^  kitchen,  offices  andlobby. 

Aquadnme  Center  [$750,000] 

The  Aquadome  Recreation  Center  was  completed  in  AjU-il.  1969.  Because  it 
Is  eentrally  Ipoated,  it  serves  thousands  of  Decatur-area  residents  -with  many 
varied  programs. 

The  most  dynamtc  feature  of  the  Aquadome  fs  thfe  lOO-ffxit  in  <t!*m^ter  trans- 
parent dome,  Wbiclf  encloses  a  75'  x  45*  pool.  The  «I1-Sea86n  facility'  provides 
year-round  swimming  recreational  enjoyment,  plu*  enaWtrtg  'a  ootflpl^te  aquatic 
training  program  for  areit  residents.  Italiso  featureft  a  fuUy-eqtiipp^  igfth  ;  game 
rooms,  a  snack  bar,  outdoor  ball  fields  and  tennis  courts. 
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T.  C.  nman  Center  [$485,000] 

Located  on  forty  acres  within  the  Point  Mallard  Complex,  the  T.  C.  Almon 
Recreation  Center  accommodates  the  southeastern  section  of  the  city.  It«»  features 
include  handball  qpurts,  an  outdo(>r  play  area,  and  regulation*  lighted  ball  fields 
for  local  league  play  as  well  as  state,  regional  aud  national  tournameuts. 

Another  purpose  for  this  center  is  to  provide  supervised  recrealionai  programs 
for  out-of-town  visitors  to  the  Point  Mallard  Complex. 

Point  Mallard  Vomidex  [.$5.5  million] 

INiint  Mallard,  deriving  its  name  from  the  point  of^and  where  Flint  ('reek 
tlows  into  the  Tennessee  Uiver  and  the  nmllard  ducks  that  make  this  their  win- ^ 
rer  home,  is  bordered  by  35,000  acres  of  federal  wildlife  refuge.  It  is  plainied  to 
he  a  self-supporting,  non-profit,  regioiml  recreati(»n  complex.  With  its  c(»niple- 
ti<m.  Point  Mallard  will  be  capable  of  prodticing  its  own  revenue  for  maintenance 
and  ftitnre  developments. 

The  tiptft  phase  of  the  recreational  facilities  is  now  complett'd  aud  in  its  first 
full  season  of  operation.  This  $2,8  million  enterpri.se  includes  the  Aquatic  C^mu- 
plex  and  Championship  Gold  Course.  , 

The  Aquatic  Complex  is  designed  to  provide  the  general  public  with  a  com- 
plete range  of  swimming  activity,  regardless  of  age  or  proficiency.  The  most 
exciting  feature  is  the  nationally-uni<iue  wave  pool.  This  pool  is  IW)  feet  long 
and  prmluces  thrt^  to  four-foot  high  waves  through  the  air  <  <>mpressioii  te<h- 
nlque.  The  depth  ranges  from  8  feet  to  one  inch  at  the  fan-eiliaped  beach  en- 
trance. Sitmitwl  in  Jhe  center  of  the  (Nmipiex  is  a  sand  beach  and  swimming  area, 
3mK)  feet  wide  and  complete  with  playground  etiuipiuent  and  picnic  area.  The 
T-shai)ed  olynrpic  i)ool  adds  the  ultimate  of  professionalism  in  the  diving  and 
swimming  sport.  The  po,  1  is  regulation  Olympic  size — 50  meters— with  an  ad- 
joining IC-foot  diving  well,  and  features  the  rmiy  10-meter  diving  tower  in  the 
state  ah»ng  with  its  one-  and  thr^e-m'eter  diving  br)ards. 

The  $1.5  million  facility  provides  complete  hath  house,  concessions  and  sup- 
P<»rt  facilities  to  cater  to  the  ftecds  of  the  visiting  families  for  an  enjoyabU^  all- 
day  otiting. 

Tlie  18-hole  Championship  (;:>lf  Course,  opened  to  the  ptd)lic  in  NoVi»mber. 
1970.  is?  developing  U\  soon  become  one  of  the  most  otitstauding  golf  cotirses  In 
the  South.  The  7143-yard  course  is  lac<'d  into  200  acres  of  natural  woodland* 
which  enabled  the  architect  to  prodtice  a  mattire  course  in  the  minimum  length 
of  time -normally  required.  This  $1.5  million  operation  includes  a  clubhouse, 
paved  roads,  and  overall  dev*elopment. 

With  the  completion  of  the  first  phase.  Point  Mallard  looks  ahead  to  addi- 
tional projects  to  be  in  operation  by  the  1972  season.  These  projects  ar<»  as  fol- 
btws:  six  championship  tennis  courts,  a  20(H>ad  campgrotind  and  a  fidl-service  ^ 
marina. 

A  future  resort  motel-restaurant  complex  will  be  developed  overlooking  the 
river  with  additional  views  tr>  the  golf  course,  tennis  courts  and  the  marina. 

With  the  average  age  of  the  American  ptv)ple  growing  younger  eadi  year  and 
more  time  becoiaing  arailpble  ff^r  leisure  activities,  the  overall  development  of 
city  faciliti^es  is  designed  to  provide  individual  and  family  activity,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  complete  range  of  varietl  interests  in  recreation.  According  to  reports  from 
local  industries,  it  has  become  evident  that  ih  the  past  two  years,  industry  has 
been  able  to  entice  technical  imrsonnel  to  relocate  in  Decatur  because  of  the 
recreational  facilities  available  for  thpm  and  their  families  to  enjoy. 

To  date,  the  area  residents  are  Cloying  over  $5.5  million  of  facilities  com- 
pleted and  in  operation.  This  is  possible  because  of  the  foresight  of  its  people, 
an  outstanding  economic  growth  and  the  unified  cooperation  of  city  leaders  and 
government  agenfies.  Decatur,  today  and  tomorrow,  offers  Its  people  .  .  .  Recre- 
ation tuiUmlted. 


SXATEMIlfT  OF  KENNET^  HAMUOND  AND  A.  J.  McCrART,  FYFTE.  AlA. 

1.  TTnforttinately  most  witnesses  appearing  before  the  varions  committees  of 
Congress  on  current  problem!  speak  on  Utopian  goals  and  objectives  wlthont 
coming  to  ffrips  with  solntloos. 

Therefore,  two  specific  solntions  are  offered  and  recommended : 
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2.  That  a  regional  commisHiofi  of  say  25  members  be  established  to  study  and 
report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  within  a  period  of  three  years  on  the 
following : 

(A)  To  investigate  and  inventory  the  potential  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Southeast  To  recommend  lyhat  is  required  and  whom  will  finance  the  great  poten- 
tial of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Southeast  region. 

The  following  commentary  covers  the  great  ^'sleeping  giant"  of  the  Southeast, 
particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  great  State  of  Alabama : 

(2A-1)  Alabama  has  the  most  miles  of  rivers  within  its  borders  (2000  miles 
or  more)  than, any  of  the  other  49  States  and  much  of  it  is  flowing  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  unused. 

(2A-2)  To  put  the  Alabama  water  resources  to  its  best  use,  a  regional  South* 
east  commission  should  be  established  since  our  state  has  over  2500  miles  of  rivers 
and  *can  export  water  to  the  sister  states,  that  are  now  experiencing  shortages  of 
water ;  f6r  example — ^As  to  Florida,  Alabama  conid  very  well  supply  enough  water 
during  the  winter  season  to  maintain  the  necessary  water  level  required  for  the 
Everglades  National  Park  (by  a  conduit  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Fort  Myers, 
or  below — by  gravity  rather  than  by  pumping). 

(2A^)  By  making  water  available  for  irrlgatloin.Jndustriai,  municipal,  recrea- 
tion»  navigation,  and  other  pm poses  to  this  region,  B,  To  develop  the  mineral 
resources  (other  than  oil,  gas  and  coal)  which  are  found  to  be  in  abundance. 
,  (2B-1)  To  recomn^end  how  these  minerals  can  be  developed,  either  by  private 
enterprise  or  by  or  through  federal  assistance. 

8.  At  the  present,  the  Alabama  State  Legislature  is  considering  legislation  to 
underwrite  the  promotion  of  pll^t  Irrigation  projects,  since  statistics  prove  that 
Alabama  (and  its  sister  states)  experience  severe  drought  conditions  during  the 
crop  growing  season  can  even  though  the  state  does  receive  around  50  inches  of 
annual  rain  fall. 

At  this  legislative  session  a  bill  has  been  introduced  which  will  authorize  the 
state  of  Alabama  to  underwrite  the  public  bonds  to  be  sold  to  finance  pilot  projects 
within  this  state  and  will  pay  all  of  the  interest  thereon  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  years  (development  perioci)  and  that  the  repayment  of  the  project  costs 
and  interest  will  begin  thereafter  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  20  years. 

I  heaftily  endorse  this  legislation.  It  will  mean  real  agricultural  progres*'  in 
the  Southeast  and  will  assure  food  for  the  table  to  the  United  States  for  within 
the  next  30  years  food  for  the  table  will  be  critioal.  At  present  I'm  told  muoh  of 
our  table  produce  is- now  coming  from  Mexico. 

I  therefore* recommend  that  the  Congress  pass  legislation  tc  underwrite  OO^r 
of  the  oosts  anrl  giiarantee  of  these  pilot  projects  which  will  in  a  way  be  com- 
patible with  the  provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  as  amended,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  17  Western  reclamation  states. 

Tho  rii  Eastern  states  are  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  of  the  Re<lamntion 
Act,  providinj^  of  course,  that  drought  conditions  can  be  shown  during  the  crop 

.owing  fjeason  resultiAg  in  depressed  Income  to  the  farmer  and  the  rural 
community. 

I  can  assure  you  such  a  program  as  outlined  above  will  cause  a  migration  to 
the  South  and  curb  the  current  migration  from  the  South.  We  are  sure  this  pilot 
irrigation  program  will  provide  a  real  opiwrtuiiity  for  our  rural  youth  on  the 
farm  and  the  rural  towns  which  wili  be  immeasurably  affected  thereby. 

The  Dkcatttr  Story 

(Speech  by  Barrett  C.  Shelton,  £:ditor,  Decatur  (Ga.)  Daily.  Sept.  5, 
1949  to  the  United  Nations  Scientific  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
and  Utilization  of  Resources.) 

ladies  and  Oentiemen  of  the  United  \ations  Conference : 

I  am  privileged  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Decatur,  Alabama,  a  \ovrn  that  1ms  come 
from  "nothin*  to  something"  in  15  years  of  a  working  partnership  between  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  people  of  my  town. 

It  has  happended  to  us,  it  can  happen  to  you,  if  you  have  the  courage,  the 
inteiligent  determination  and  make  the  most  of  your  opportunities.  For  TVA  is 
not  a  magic  wand.  TVA  would  be  helpless  to  activate  community  progress  without 
•  the  brains  and  the  energies  of  a  free  peopie. 

In  the  beginning  I  opposed  T\'A.  I  didn't  know  what  it  intended.  I  knew  I 
wantet?  no  government  control  of  my  life,  nor  over  the  lives  of  my  people. 
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,  Thi'DUJiJiout  nnifli  tjf  (Mu-  lives  the  jjri.^Tcs.vivo  citi/.ons^f  Uecatur  bad  rritMl 
to  better  eouclitious.  And  It  ajipearod  tiiut  no  niatieiyfli  wiiiU  directiuM  ihey 
turned,  the  result  was  far  from  ^»^(Hln^*lrll^  bistiiij,'  jrood/^ 

Then  11)33.  Kconomic  depression  .settled  down  on  tile  United  States,  more  pro- 
nounced if  pos.sible  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  in  y<Hiitur.  • 

The  one  major  indu^itry  we  had,  which  had  li^pt  2,000  men  at  work,  closed. 
This  railroad  shop  gave  way  to  the  truck  and  flic  bus  and  economic  conditions. 
'Decatur  lost  this  industry  completely.  Another  industrj^  which  in  earlier  years 
we. had  brouglit  from  New  £iiglaud  with  considerable  subsidy  in  money,  went 
bankrupt.  A  third  imdutetry,  manufacturer  of  full-fashioned  hosiery,  went  to  the 
wall"  frrVm  poor  management  and  bad  times.  Seven  of  ei^dit  banks  in  our  county 
closed. 

Our  farm  situation.  We  had  only  one  crop  in  the  Decatur  area — cotton — and 
co*^ton  was  five  cents  a  pound.  I^ndi*  were  selling  for  taxes,  the  people  were  ill- 
boused,  llJ-cJothed  and  out  of  hope^ 

So  you  can  see  that  we  were  bot  Interested  in  saving  ^  dollar,  or  so  qxi  our 
power  bill.  That  would  solve  Uttle  or  nothing.  We  needed  Jobs  and  opportunities 
for  our  people. 

Into  this  dismal,  perplexed  economic  setting  one  late  midwinter  afternoon 
came  David  Lllienthal,  then  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Four  of  our  citizens  who  had  long  been  hopeful  of  Improving 
conditions  generally  met  him  In  conference.  We  were  almost  frankly  hostile,  for 
he  represented  to  us  another  way  of  thought  and  another  way  of  life.  And  our 
C(>nver>!ation  might  be  summarized  in  this  fashion,  "All  right,  you're  here,  you 
were  not  invited,  but  you're  here.  You  are  in  command,  now  what  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

Dave  leaned  his  chair, back  against  the  wall  and  the  twinkle  of  a  smile  caqie 
Into  his  eyes,  as  he  said  gently  and  firmly,  "I'm  not  going  to  do  anything.  You're 
going  to  do  it." 

lie  went  on  to  tell  us  ^>mething  we  never  knew  before.  IJe  went  on  to  say  that 
TVA  w^ould  provide  tlie  tools  of  opportunity — flood  Control,  malaria  control,  navi- 
gation on  the  river,  low  cost  iwwer,  test-demonstration  farnnn^  to  show  how 
our  soils  could  be  returned  ao  ferUUty,  a  fertility  lost  through  land  erosion, 
another  wayward  child  of  one-crop  System.  He  told  us  the  river  would  no  lonwr 
defeat  man.  but  would  become  the  servant  of  man.  ^'What-  you*  do  with  these 
tools."  he  said,  "is  up  to  you. 'I 

Dave  LlHienthal  has  passed  the  task  right  back  to  us,  right  !)ack  to  local " 
control.  He  let  us  know  that  simple  economics  could  be  applied  in  the  Tennes.see 
Valley  and  that  the  faith,  determination  and  sweat  of  the  people  would  bring 
about  the  result  we  had  eagerly  sought  for  so  many  years. 

Later,  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  another  member  of  the  TVA  board  of  directors, 
came  to  us  and  talked  to  us  about  lime  and  phosphate  and  legumes.  an<l  the 
relationship  of  people  and  land.  He  did  not  si)eak  of  great  industry.  Rather  did  he 
speak  of  the  need  for  farm  markets  and  farm  processing  plants  and  of  increasing 
the  value  of  our  farm  products  through  manufacturing  process.  lie  opposed  the 
tearing  down  of  other  .sections  of  the  United  Statef^  by  seeking  their  industry  with 
.subsidy,  the  promise  of  cheap  electricity  and  poorly  paid  labor  He  told  o'.ir  p<M)ple 
the  simple  story*  of  making  the  most  of  what  we  had,  of  developing?  ouf  own 
natural  resources,  of  putting  to  work  the  little  capital  that  we  owned,  of  growing 
our  own  industry  ba.sed  upon  the  resources  of  the  land. 

What  was  this?  Dave  Lllienthal  and  Dr.*  Harcoift-t  Morjran  had  promised  us 
nothing  beyond  the  tools  which  \\?re  to  come  from  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  the  land-building  and  health-bulhling  practices  which  were  include<l 
in  TV.\  at  the  dire<^tlon  of  a' wise  Congress  when  this  Independent  corporation  of  ^ 
the  government  was  created  In  the  natir^n's  darkast  economic  hour.  ^ 

We  decld'  d  then  and  there  that  the  economic  system  we  had  tolUr%vei\  had  to 
be  Improvea  upon,  and  to  Improve  It  we  had  to  pioneer  an  ejitifely  new  plan  of 
ee(momlC}?. 

^  Our  townspeople  needed  jobs,  our  farm  people  nt^erted  month-by-month  pay- 
rolls, rather  than  a  once-a-year  Income  secur^hfrom  the  harvesting  on  one  crop. 

The  old  or<ler,  the  old  way  of  doing  things  had  to  change,  or  our  people  would 
never  have  the  opportunities  to  w:hich  their  efforts  entitled  them. 

First,  we  had  to  adopt  thjs  new  thought  given  to  iis  by  the  two  meml)er,s  of 
tlie  TVA  hoard.  We  had  to  quit  thlpklng  of  reaching  into  other  sections  of  the 
T'.S.  and  sabsi<llzing  Industry  to  c^imti  Into  our  section.  Second,  we  had  to  l)egih 
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iiA  small  \va.v  to  huilt!  tr)\vara  n  diversltied  ngruulture  and  a  diversified  indus- 
^i^-^Y^^^  <'ouUl  never  apuin,  if  our  people  were  to  survive,  allow  ourselves  t«.  be 
dejHWident  upon  a  (>ne4adustry  and 'a  one-crop  system. 

Oitt'  tirst  s(i»|>  vvas  to  forjii  our  own  Chamber  of  Comniercp,  fori^ed,at  a  time 
wheu\  most  people  didn't  believe  It  could  be  done.  There  was  very  little  money. 

jvVtli  considerable  stru^rgle,  we  got  together  some  cash  and  more  pledges 
miiou^Mng  to  $8,o()0  fortje  budget  the  first  year,  A  man  who  lost  all  he  had  in 
jne  cnV^h  of  one  ()f^«?^industries  had  bnmght  to  Decntur  with  subsidy 
became^the  flrst^s^mary  at  a «salary  of  $100 a  mouth. 

Wg  tifeend^efned  we  were  going  to  develop  a  cash  market  every  dfly  in  the 
year^^^^ry  fnr:n  product  grown  in  the  D«catur  area.  We  were  going  to  wel- 
^ixn&e  ln«mitry,  but  nq<:  wait  for  it.  We  were  going  to  develop  our  own  farm 
pim^esfiiitepiantM.         v  . 

We  delidtd  a  packing  plant  wpuld  be  the  first  venture  tmd  persuaded  the  local- 
Ire  comi>iiny  to  put  in  parting  plant  facilities  when  there  wasn't  as  much  as  one 
wagon  Idftd  of  hogs  in  our  whole  county.  We  are  bow  produi^ug  6ur  own  live- 
st<H-k  to  i^eetthe  demands  of  this  market. 

<frn^uJ^^*M/"^"^**'  ^'>"ii<^J  a  little  corporation  with  paid-in  capital  of 

$f5.(KK)  ii'lling  -very  atockholdei!  to  forget  his  investment,  that  he  would  never 
meivc  any  returii  from  his  money  anyway.  What  we  were  trving  to  do  was  estah- 
lisli  a  pairroll  every  two  weeks  for  the  farm  families  of  oui  section.  The  first  dav 
that  phirtt  went  into  operation  there  was  a  total  supply  of  1,800  pound.^  of  milii 
l«K!ay  tile  pro<lnction  of  milk  pouritig  into  this  one  plant  peaks  at  60.000  pounds 
T  ^^^'■^^  J*'^         agricultural  industry.  What  happened  to  the 

Ktoclthottlers?  Well  they  never  failed  to  received  per  cent  annually  on  their  monev 
am  ah/Aut  two  months  ago  aftt  little  plant  .paid  stockl^olders  a  100  per  ce'it 
dividetVil.  ,  '  * 

.^  ''^^nr  ^^"^         ^'^  ^^^^  outside.  Navigation'  on  the 

lennettsee  Biver  made  it  possible.  Here,  you  see,  is  an  eiciting  example  of  what 
ran  h^pi^en  when  a  liability  Is  changed  in^o  an  asset.  The  Temiessee  wasn't  navi- 
f  i  before  the  creation  of  TVA,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  successful  flour 
miU'^operatton.  Low-cost  power  didn't  attract  Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills  Co  to 
f-stj^>lish  the  Alatania  Flour  Mills  at  Decatur.  Navigable  water  did  it,  plus  the 
IMT^'iMlities  that  flour  coul^l  be  produced  at  a  cheapeccost  per  barrel  owinir  to 
gr/rlngs  on  freight.  The  impact  of  this  industry  on  our  section  was  tremendous 
^irmers  could  grow  grains  because  there  was  now  a  daily  cash  market  Thev 
(Mmld  produce  corn  and  wheat,  and  all  the  grains  with  assurance  that  thev  would 
sell  their  production.  They  could  get  cash  for  products  for  which  previously  there 
had  been  no  market.  ^  mriT? 

Tennessee  Valley  Fertiliser  CfK^perative,  a  fertilizer  mixing  plant  servljag  10 
(^unties,  was  ostahlished  b>  the  i>eople.  Liiter.  when  We  saw  the  i)ossfbilitv 
of  sellin-  seed  c<»mmercially.  this  same  organizatioir  put  up  a' modern  ancl  effi- 
ctent  soed-oloanlns:  plant.  / 

An  alfalfa-dryin-  plant  has  been  built,  another  way  of  keeping  our  pledge 
tha^  markets  would  He  established  every  day,  in.,lhe  vear  for  everv  product 
grown  in  the  Dc(*atur  area,     .  ^^^^  ' 

These  are  specific  illustrations  of  the  forward-looking  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  minds  of  oui-  people.  These  industries,  land  builders  and  man  hiUifl- 
er^  rould  never  have  been  pictured  in  the  mtnds  yf  a  defeated  people  of  a^ 
lMH)p]c  who  in  the  year  before  TVA  saw  an  uncontrolled  river  flood  and' wash 
away  (he  best  soil,  erode  the  back  lands,  wash  crops,  houses  and  barns  down 
an  an;;ry  stream. 


A  resident  of  a  nearby  town  came* inlo  Y)eeatuV'u/h  an 'idea  "^^^^  he  could 
build  \nmrket  for  poultry.  We  agreed  with  him  and  encouraged  him  to  -o 

d?X»v  >I^'^'nilo^  "'f'*''^^  ^^""''^^      "^^'^  ^^'^^ 
is  doing  a  ^,i,(KK).000  business. 

Today  there  1*^  a  market  for  cotton,  com,  wheat,  livestock,  milk,  tfmber,  small 
gra Ids,  truck  crops.  Fifteen-  yPars  ago  we  were  dozing  !n  the  sunshine  Waiting 
rZ  ^r!  wearing  out  our  second  finest 

resource,  the  land.  Today  the  cash  income  from  all  farm  products  in  the  nrpq 
surrounding  Decatur  is  ^M8.000,000.  L.nd  building  did  71'  Flo^rrontrol  did  U 
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Navigation  did  it  Malaria  rontrol  did  it.  TVA,  v.itli  the  other  state  and  fedtral 
agricultural  an<l  health  agencies,  their  teachings  activated  by  an  intelligent  and 
determined  people,  did  it. 

I^t's  stop  here  for  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  malaria  control.  Did  you  ever 
have  malaria  V  I  have,  the  majority  of  my  people  have.  Do  you  know  what  you 
want  to  do  when  you  have  malaria?  Nothing.  Yon  want  to  prop  your  feet  on 
your  desk,  or  if  yoU/are  not  an  oflftce  man,  perhaps  you'll  take  a  day  or  tV-o  off 
from  your  job  in  industry  or  take  out  of  the  llelds,  just  to  get  a  rest.  Malaria  is 
restful— and  nonproductive.  Soon  pfter  the  creation  of  TVA  a  nationally  known 
.  manufacturer  of  full-fashioned  hoisery  bought  a  bankrupt  hosiery  plant  in  our 
community.  The  new  company  introduced  physical  examinations  for  all  em- 
ployees and  found  that  35  i>ercent  of  all  employees  had  malaria.  Ten  years  later, 
after  the  TV^  malaria  control  program  had  been  in  action,  the  figure  had  dropped 
l/elow  1  percent.  Today,  because  malaria  Is  completely  controlled,  this  hosiery 
tirni  does  not  even  require  the  mala^a  test  In  physical  examination.  And  what 
happened  to  the  people  in  that  plant?  Wh^,  they  outproduce  the  employes  of 
three  other  plants  of  this  same  company.  That's  what  defeating  malaria  has 
meant  just  in  this  one  illustration  of  how  government  can  be  helpful  to  people 
by  making  it  r>osslble  for  them  to  help  themselves. 

Industry-wise,  our  people  have  not  been  sleeping.  Here  again  the  pledge  has 
been  k*pt  to  never  again  be  dependent  upon  any  one  major  industry,  or  to  seek 
after  big  industry  alone.  By  the  year  1940,  there  were  61  firms  manufacturing  a 
product  in  Decatur,  Alabama,  employing  2,834  people  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$3,159,000.  By  1944  the  number  of  industries  was  68,  employing  6,908  people  with 
^  au  annual  payroll  of  $12,927,000.  In  1948  the  number  of  firms  making  a  product 
had  reached  87  and  employment,  off  from  the  war  peak,  was  5,204,  but  the 
annual  payroll  was  $12,605,000,  just  a  quarter  of  a  million  short  of  the  payroll 
total  (itiring  the  war.  You  see,  through  the  years  we  have  beeir  putting  together 
the  industrial  picture  in  sound  fashion.  We  had  soughc  after  diversity  of  industry 
rather  than  bigness. 

Keeping  soundness  ahead  of  bigness  in  industry,  you  will  be  interested  in  a 
partial  list  of  products  now  processed  or  manufactured  in  Decatur,  fhese  in- 
clude: flour,  brick,  tile,  meats,  furniture,  boxes,  basket.s.  structural  and  orna- 
mental iron  products,  tanks,  skids,  septic  and  grease  traps,  poultry  processing, 
felt  hats,  crude  cottonseed  and  oil,  steel  ships  and  barges,  dairy  products, 
aluminum  fabricating,  steel  nuts  and  screws,  concrete  pipe,  .copper  tubing  fabri- 
cation, cotton  and  rayon  tire  fabric.  Once,  a  shore  time  ago,  we  were  dependent 
on  one  industry. 

Down  through  the  years  we  have  never  hesitated  to  use  the  technical  oppor- 
tunities within  TVA.  In  our  considerations  of  types  of  industry  needed  in  our 
community,  we  hrfve  gone  to  TVA  repeatedly  to  ask  that  the  facts  concerning 
sucjii  projected  industry  be  assembled.  I  have  said  before  and  I  .say  now  that 
TV.V  hns-^irP-mogt  capable  personnel  with  which  I  have  ever  come  in  contact.  ^ 
either  in  private  or  public  service.  No  niatter  what  departufcnt  we  sought  out 
for  advice  on  industrial  or  agricultural  matters,  we  have  always  recel'-cd  willing 
and  dependable  factual  assistance.  The  people  in  TVA  have  worked  weeks  and 
months  on  some  of  our  requests,  and  never  once  has  there  been  any  directive 
issne<l  to  us.  They  have  always  told  us.  "Now  here  are  the  facts,  the  decision 
on  what  yon  do  with  them  is  up  to  you.  The  <lecision  was  our  own,  this  govern- 
ment corporation  believes  and  practices  community  development  at  the  local 
/  level. 

.Tnsl  a  moment  on  the  electtic  picture.  Have  the  benefits  of  electricity  been 
made  wide-spiS^ad?  In  1939  there  were  3,800  customers  in  Decatur,  in  1949  there 
are  6.933.  In  1938  they  burned  12,000.000  kwh  annually,  now  they  burn  120.000.000 
kwh  annually.  In  1938  the  average  sales  price  to  the  residential  customer  was  3 
cents  per  kwh.  Today  it  is  just  above  1  cent — and  our  Electric  Department  umde 
$182,000  net  for  the  year  closing  .Tune  30.  1949.  Yon  ask  if  the  Electric  Depart- 
ment pays  any  taxes.  Well,  the  private  company  paid  $7,500  annually  in  1938. 
The  municipal  operation  pays  to  the  City  of  Decatur  $28,000.  Y'et  we  have  the 
second  lowest  residetitlal  rate  in  the  U.S. 

What  has  happened  In  these  15  years  in' the  spirit  of  our  people?  Are  we 
confident  without  being  over-confident?  Do  we  look  toward  the  future  with 
assurance? 

Let  me  give  you  three  Illustrations.  Recently  a  copper  processing  plant  de- 
cided to  build  a  branch  plant  in  the  South  Two  hundred  seventy -rour  commnni- 
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ties  iD  11  states  were  coniractecl.  Do  you  know  where  that  plant  was  located, 
an  investment  of  ;$12,000,000V  In  pecatur,  Alabama.  Do  you  know  what  the 
(liflference  was  between  that  valued  plant  locating  with  us  or  elsewhere?  The 
difference  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  people-— our  confidence,  our  friendliness,  our 
genuine  interest  in  working  with  them  on  their  problem,  was  the  difference. 

Or  let's  look  at  this  figure  to  prove  what's  happening  In  Decatur,  Alabama,  in 
this  partnership  between  the  people  and  an  independent  corporation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1933  there  were  7,000  property  owners  listed  on  the  tax  hooks  of 
our  county,  today  there  are  11,000.  The  assessed  valuation  has  grown  from 
$15.0(10.000  to  $22,(K)0,000  I'he  population  of  our  town  has  grown  from  12,000  to 
24,000.  and  yet,  the  must  signiticant  change  has  been  in  the  thinking  of  our 
pe<>pb'. 'We  have  come  from  the  status  of  a  well-nlflfh  ^)eaten  citizenship,  merely 
existing,  to  a  hopeful^,  exuberant,  smilingly  confident  people,  secure  in  the  belief 
that  given  the  opportunities  afforded  through  making  the  forces  of  nature  the 
servant  of  man,  and  with  intelligent  determination  and  sound  application  of 
the  principles  of  ei^ononiics,  we  could  rise  to  heights  of  good  citizenship,  limited 
only  by  our  own  impcxsed  Hinitations. 

Decatur  today  is  a' community  of  35  churches,  all  instruments  of  a  kindly 
Father  above.  Who  guides  and  directs  our  every  step,  a  young  city  whose  people 
recently  taxed  then^selves  to  build  a  new  $1,500,000  high  school  for  our  boys  and 
girls,  where  the  hand  of  the  future  has  already  shown  us  the  necessity  for 
doubling  the  capacity  of  our  water  ys'tem  at  a  cost  of  $1,100,000,  where  our  electric 
department  is  just  ^completing  a  $400,000  expansion  program  to  be  ready  for  the 
future,  where  our  people  are  constantly  at  work  on  new  plans  to  perfect  a  soundly 
begun  economic  system  so  that  our  people  might  have  opportunities  to  earn 
better  things  of  life.  -  ♦ 

,  I  would  like  to  clc^e  with  this  summary.  Senator  William  Knowland,  of 
California^  who  came  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  see  for  himself  what  had  been 
accomplished  since  the  creation  of  TVA,  returned  to  tell  Congress  that  TVA  was 
the  greatest  boon  to  private  enterprise  he  ever  saw.  Or  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Sen,  a 
visitor  In  Decatur  from  the  Embassy  of  India,  who  viewed  TVA  as  an  improve- 
ment in  an  ever-Improving  democracy,  or  in  my  own  way  of  answering  visitors 
who  come  into  our  section  of  the  Valley  ami  ask,  '*  Wouldn't  this  all  have  happened 
without  a  TVA?"  And  my  answer  to  one  and  all  is,  "It  didn't !" 
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RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


FRIDAY,  JITIiY  9,  1971 

U.S.  Senate, 

' ,     '  SuBCOMMmT.E  ON  RuITAL  DevEI.OPMENT  or  THE 

COMMIITEE  OX  AGRICTJL.TURE  AND  FoRESTRT, 

Tipon,  Oa. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  1:07  o'clock  p.i^,  in  the 
Rural  Development  Center,  Abraham  Baldwin  College,  Tifton,  (xa., 
the  HonmUble  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee) 

presiding.  '         rw.  i      i     /  v  •  t 

Present:  Senators  Humphrey  (presidmg),  Talmadge  (chairmaaof 

the  full  committee) ,  Allen,  and  Curtis.  Ti;r   u - 

Also  present :  Senator  Gambrell  and  Representative  Dawson  Mathis. 
Senator  Talmadge.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order,  and  will 

Senator  Gambrell  and  Representative  Mathis  please  come  up  and 

take  seats  here.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HEBMAN  E.  TALMADGE,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Senator  Talmadge.  First,  let  me  in  behalf  of  all  Georgians  welcome 
this  distinguished  subcommittee  to  Georgia  and  Tifton,  Ga.  We  canie 
here  seeking  information.  We  thought  we  had  much  to  learn  in  this 

area  of  our  State.  ,       ,  .     41  i 

To  date  we  have  held  hearings  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia.  More  hearings  will  be  scheduled  at  a  later  date. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  information  at  the  grassroots  level  to  deter- 
mine what  we  as  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress can  do  to  assist  the  citizens  of  this  country  ta.makmg^mraLiife_, 
more  attractive,  more  opportunities  for  employment  m  our  rural 
areas,  stem  the  terrible  migration  that  has  taken  its  toll  from  rural 
America  fbr  some  50  years  and  continues  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

That  migration  has  not  only  taken  a  terrible  toll  in  rural  America 
but  it  has  created  a  multiplicity  of  problems  in  our  urban  ar(?as.  It 
has  made  many  of  our  cities  virtually'  uidivable,  ungovernable,  and 

ui'unanageable.  i.  j  n 

Now,  the  Congress  has  appropriated  countless  billions  of  dollars  to 
try  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities,  but  as  long  as  we  have  a  con- 
tinued mass  migration  of  citizens,  some  possessing  limited  education 
and  few  skills,  our  urban  areas  will  continue  to  overcrowd  our  ghet- 
tos, create  problems  of  welfare,  of  crime,  congestion,  pollution,  hous- 
ing, and  all  of  the  great  problems  that  plague  our  American  urban 
areas  today.  I  do  not  think  that  can  ever  be  solved. 
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I  am  gratified  tliat  the  Rural  Dev^-lopment  Siil)ooinmittee 
was  able  to  come  here  to  the  Rural  Developmoiit  Center  to  ron- 
duct  hearings.  As  a  Qeorgian,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  what  this 
center  represents  It  is  the  only  center  in  tlie  Nation  which  i^  Jo  voted 
to  bringing  together  the  resources  of  tlie  AgricnKnral  Extension  Serv- 
ice an<l  tlie  State  land-grant  colleges  to  ])ion)ote  tlio  (levcloninent  of 
the  rural  areas  of  a  State. 

Senator  Humphrey,  the  chairman  of  the  Rural  Developiiu  nt  Sub- 
committee, iind  I  are  extremely  interested  in  l)ringing  to<rethcr  exist- 
ing federal,  State  and  lor*al  prognims  for  the  developnTent  ard  en- 
liancement  ot  our  rural  areas.  Last  veur  I  introduced  title  IX  of  the 
Agricultural  Aet  of  1070.  This  title,  wliich  was  enacted  into  !uw, 
commitvs  the  Congress  to  acliieviug  a  sound  rural-urban  balance  It 
states  that  the  revitahzation  of  our, rural  areas  is  to  be  a  matter  of 
highest  national  priority. 

I  do  not  intend  to  let  this  language  become  an  idle  prrjunse.  In 
order  to  give  life  to  this  national  commitment,  I  established  a  Rural 
l>evelm>nieiit  Subcommittee  when  the  Congress  was  or<muiz(Hl  this 
year.  I  jiApmnted  Senator  Ilumplire^y-  as  cjiairman  of  this  >nbcom- 
iiiittee  and  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  aggressive  and  thorough 
job  that  he  IS  doing. 

The  field  hearings  that  we  are  holding  here  today  are  one  aspect  of 
the  subcommittee's  efforts  to  matcJi  thejdgh  puipose  of  title  IX  with 
concrete  accomplishments.  By  holding  these  field  heariiftrs  around 
the  country  we  hop^  to  do  two  things :  { 1)  hope  to  gather  in  forma- 
tioii  Mid  knowledge  whicli  will  help  us  to  improve  existing  Federal 
programs  and  to  fashion  legislation  wliich  will  create  new  programs; 
and  (2)  we  hope  to  use  their  field  hearings  as  a  means  of  gettnig  the 
story  of  the  problems  and  the  promise  of  rural  America  before  the  V 
American  public.  Only  by  cooperation  from  our  friends  iii-tJie  news 
media  can  we  hope  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  the  urgent  need 
to  achieve  rural-urban  balance, 

I  believe  that  the  subcommittee  can  gain  a  greftt  deal  of  knowledge 
a^d  insight  from  the  hearings  here  today,  I  am  extremely  proud  of 
the  way  Georgia's  system  of  multicounty  planning' and  development 
districts  have  worked  over  the  past  decade.  In  my  view,  the  only  wa/ 
that  most  of  the  rural  counties  in  the  Nation  can  hope  to  tackle  their 
economic,  social  and  environmental  problems  is  through  cooperation 
and  joint  effort  on  a  multicounty  basis. 

Although  almost  40  States  now  have  some  kind  of  multicounty  dis- 
tricts, most  are  not  nearly  so  well  advanced  as  is  Georgia.  I  believe  the 
Georgia  experience  can  prove  beneficial  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  entire 
Nation,  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  have  J\onsiderable  confidence  in 
rural  multicounty  planning  and  developmeiit  districts  and  we  would 
like  to  strengthen  these  districts.  On  Wedrfesday  of  this  week  we  in- 
troduced comprehensive  legislation  to  provide  a  system  of  fijiancing 
for  development  of  our  rural  areas. 

In  addition  to  making  far-reaching  changes  in  rural  development 
lending  authority  of  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  legisla- 
tion would  establish  a  rural  development  bank.  This  bant  would  be 
patterned  after  the  Farm  Credit  System  which  is  a  great  success  to-  ' 
day.  Our  legislation  would  ci-eate  a  rural  development  credit  system  ^ 
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which  would  have  on  one  hand,  a  rural  development  bank  agency 
which  would  make  hard  loans  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  rural  develop- 
ment investment  administration  which  ^would  provide  subsidies  to 
needy  rural  development  borrowers. 

A  key  feature  in  the  organizational  structure  of  this  legislation  is 
utilization  of  multicounty  planning  and  development  districts  as 
financial  agencies.  Under  the  terms  of  our  bill,  multicounty  districts 
could,  if  they  receive  the  proper  authority  under  their  state  law,  set 
up  a  federally  chartered  financial  subsidiary  which  would  make  rural 
development  loans  through  local  rural  banks  and  local  units  of  gov- ' 
emment.  Hopefully,  the  utilization  of  these  multicounty  planning  and 
development  districts  will  stren^hen  multicounty  cooperation  in  plan- 
ning and  development.  In  addition,  we  feel  that  rural  development 
loans  should  be  considered  on  a  multicounty  basis  rather  than  strictly 
from  the  basis  of  an  individual  rural  development  lender. 

Senator  Talmadge.  First,  let  me  present  my  own  distinguished  col- 
lea«rue— is  Senator  Gambrell  here? 

Voice.  I  believe  he  is  out  in  tKfe  hall. 

Senator  Tai^madge.  Is  Congressman  Mathis  here?  Ask  them  to 
please  come  up. 

Until  they  arrive  we  will  start  off  presenting  membei^  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

First,  the  distinguished  US,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
who  has  served  in  flie  Congress  ^r  some  33  years.  Senator  Carl  Curtis. 

Senator  Cxnms.  Thank  ym^lr.  Chairman.  We  have  a  very  inter- 
esting Drogram  ahead,  so  I  Ml  have  no  opening  statement  otKer  than 
to  thank  my  chairman — ^ 

Senator  XALaiADOE.  David,  come  up  here. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
your  dist  inguished  Senator  Talmadge.       /  ' 

You  people  of  Georgia  have  been  most  hospitable.  We  have  had  a 
very  interesting  and  helpful  visit  to  your  State.  It  will  mea^i  much  to 
this  committee  when  we  go  to  write  our  report. 

I  might  say  that  up  in  Washington  it  Is  our  privilege  to  work  with 
another  distinguished  Georgian,  Phil  Campbell,  the  Undersecretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  it  has  just  been  ^  delight  to  be  here,  and  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  you  for  your  kindness  and  your  hospitality. 

Sonator  Talmadge,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ne.xt,  my  own  distinguished  colleage,  David  GambreU,  who  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  only  a  relativelv  brief  period  of  time 
but  through  his  diligence,  integrity  and  hard  workhe  has  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  Senate, 

Senator  Gambrell. 

STATEMENT  OlP  HON.  DAVID  H.  GAMBRELL,  A  U.S.  SENATE  FROM 
THE  STATE  OP  GEORGIA 

^  vSenato^  Gambreli,.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Talmadge.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  this  committee  but  a  spectator  and  like  all  of  you  ' 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  and  will  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  testimony. 

We  have  had  a  very  fine  visit  to  Georgia  and  we  have  been  doing 
sometlung  I  enjoy  doing  v^ery  much  and  tha/b  is  bragging  on  Geor^na 
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today,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  some  more  of  this  as  we 
go  along. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Gambrell  is  as  follows :) 
Senator  Gambrell.  I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
,  press  my  views  concerning  the  important  subject  which  is  being  mves- 
tigated  by  this  subcommittee.  o       ^       •  i. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  mo^t  vital  concern  to  my  State,  Georgia,  where 
not  only  is  there  evidence  of  neglect  in  rural  ^evelopmwit  m  the  past, 
but  also  the  greatest  opportunity  for  redevelopment  in  the  future. 

Altlioiigh  our  national  populatipn  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
75  years,  there  is  more  open  land  in  the  United  States  today  than  there 
was  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Wiat  a  paradox  this  is  when  our 
major  domestic  problems  are  "crowded  conditions"  and  "pollution  of 
the  environment.''  •  .  ^        .  . 

A  century  a^^o  this  Nation  ^as  75  percent  rural.  Today,  it  is  73  per- 
cent urban.  We  are  all  aware,  of  course,  of  what  has  happened  to  our 
rural  population.  Shifting  agricultural  markets,  and  advances  in  agri- 
cultin-al  tA»chnology  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  small  farmer  of 
bygone  days  to  prosper,  and  he  has  left  the  country  in  search  of  bettor 
economic  oi)poitunities  in  our  cities.  At  the  time  of  the  first  census  in 
1700,  95  percent  of  our  population  was  engaged  in  farming.  Today 
only  5.1  percent  of  our  people  ?arn  a  living  from  direct  agricultural 
production.  i»  j 

As  the  farm  population  declined,  the  entire  rural  economy  suffered. 
The  small  farm  family  supported  merchants,  bankers,  artisans,  and 
professional  people  in  rural  communities.  Where  agricultural  employ- 
ment has  not  been  replaced  with  industry,  rural  communities  have 
"dried  up"  and  become  virtual  ghost^pwns.  Thus  have  the  populations 
of  our  smaller.cities  and  towns  decreased,  or  remained  static,  with  the 
decline  in  agricultural  employment. 

Although  manv  of  these  migrants  have  found  bcftter  employment 
opportunities  in  larger  communities  and  have  prospered^  others  have 
not  found  the  cities  to  be  the  promised  land.  Many,  many  of  them 
have  experienced  difficulties  in  adapting  to^urban  life  for  lack  of  skills, 
education  or  motivation  necessary  to  survive  in  a  highly  competitive 
environmeiit.  Those  who  have  achieved  in  the  urban  environment  have 
migrated  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  but  the  innercities  have  become 
encrusted  with  alternate  layers  or  those  who  have  been  there  and 
cannot  afford  to  leave,  and  those  who  have  newly  migrated  there  for 
lack  of  opportunity  elsewhere.  Poverty,  ignorance,  disease  and  cnme, 
compounded  by  discrimination,  injustice,  and  neglect,  havve  repro- 
duced themselves  and  fed  upon  each  other. 

These  facts  are  all  well  known,  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  efforts 
to  crack  ix>vertv  and  welfare  cycles  in  our  cities  have  been  ehormousty 
expensive  and  largely  unsuccessful.  In  the  ghettos  of  our  cities,  W 
have  found  that  no  amount  of  money  spent  can  creiite  the  leadership, 
the  motivation,  the  pride  and  the  initiative  that  any  community  needs 
in  order  to  progress  and  develop.  ^    j   v  • 

Thus  our  cities  are  faced  with  the  impossible  dilemma  of  a  declining 
property  tax  base,  an^increasing  demand  for  services  for  those  un- 
suited  to  serve  themseftves,  and  a  lack  of  inspired  leadership  to  offer 
and  implenjent  solutions. 
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The  actual  cost  of  sustaining  these  migrants  from  rural  to  ui4>8ii 
areas  can  be  seen  in  figures  cited  by  Senator  Humphrey  in  the  June  2!3, 
1971,  CJongressional  Record.  In  a  study  of  94  large  U-S.  cides  between 
1955  and  I960,  it  appeared  that  the  average  cost  to  the  city  per  resident 
was  $8,  While  that  for  each  rural  ini^nt 'was  $72. 

If  we  are  to  cope  sfucoessfully  with  the  problems  of  the  cities,  and 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor,  then  we  mu^  reverse  the  trend  of 
migration  from  our  rural  areas. 

li  is  wOTthy  ai  note  at  this  point  that  rural  development  is  no* 
simply  a  matter  of  relief  for  urban  congestion,  or  for  relief  of  the 
urban  poor.  Studies  show  that  there  are  14  million  poverty  stricken 
Amerix^ns  now  residing  in  rural  areas.  WMle  only  14  percenit  of  uiban 
housing  is  considered  substandard,  over  half  of  <all  rural  housing  falls 
into  tStt  category.  The  economic  impact  of  the  migration  from  our 
rural  areas  has  taken  a  heaVy  toll  on  those  who  remain.  Thus,  pro- 
grams of  rural  development  cannot  only  aid  in  relieving  .urban  con- 
gestion, but  can  also  add  materially  to  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
citizens  who  have  remained  in  their  rural  environment. 

Heretofore  a  number  of  programs  have  been  initiated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  general  heading  of  "Rural  Developnient^' 
designed  to  increase  economic  opportimities  in  rural  areas  ajut  tcftm- 
prove  rural  communities.  There  are  programs  undep-HtlD  and  the 
De^rtment  of  Agriculture  for  the  development  of  community 
facilities,  and  Department  of  Agriculture  programs  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  and  agribusiness  enterpnses.  We  can  also  note  the 
work  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  five  other  regional 
commissions  and  the  programs  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

There  have  also  been  State  and  local  atteippte  to  improve  the  rural 
economy,  crftate  new  jobs,  and  to  end  this  outmigration.  For  example, 
the  statewide  a^ociation  of  rural  electric  co-ops  in  Geor^a  has  re- 
cently hired  an  industrial  development  specialist  whose  f undiion  will 
be  to  try  to  fill  the  empty  warehojises  of  the  State  with  industry. 

The  State  of  Gteorgia  hasbeen  a  leader  in  recognizing  and  implement- 
ing its  own  program  of  rural  develomnent.  Multicounty  planning  and 
development  organization  have  been  iK  operation  a  decade  or  longer, 
attempting  to  handle  single-purpose  programs  on  a  regional  or  area- 
wide  basis.  The  State  of  Georgia  has  made  available  State  funds  up  to 
$50,000  per  district,  on  a  matching  basis  with  no  strings  attached  to 
these  mmticoimty  and  regional  organizations. 

Georgia  is  the  largest  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  posses- 
ses not  only  wide  ranges  of  rural  areas  but  a  tnmly  scattered  rural 
population.  It  offers  a  fruitful  field  for  this  type  of  development. 
Keco&Tiizing  this,  the  regents  of  the  university  system  of  Georgia  have 
established  and  recently  opened  a  rural  development  center  at  Tifton," 
Ga.,  in  conjunction  with  Abraham  Baldwin  Agriculture  College  and 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  both  of  which  are  located  in 
Tifton.  The  center's  program  will  cover  research,  development,  and 
teaching  of  all  the  subjects  properly  falling  into  the  rural  develop- 
ment field.  It  is  the  only  facility  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  related  Federal  program.  Alma,  Ga.,  a  rural  community  of  less 
than  5,000  population  has  oeen  designated  as  a  model  city  under  the 
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Demoiistration  Oities  Act  of  1965.  The  basic  objective  of  the  model 
cities  program  is  to  improve  the  community  involved  as  a  place  to  live 
by  expanding  and  upgrading  employment  opportunities  in  the  area, 
and  by  improving  community  facilities.  The  Model  Cities  Act  was  in- 
tended to  be,  and  is  being,  implemented  in  cities  of  all  sizes.  However, 
as  applied  to  a  small  community  like  Aliua,  and  Bacon  County,  Ga.,  in 
which  it  is  situated  the  model  cities  program  is  properly  an  aspect  of 
rural  development. 

The  program  in  Alma,  which  is  nationally  recognized  as  being  an 
outstanding  success,  although  only  in  its  secx)nd  "action  year"  encom- 
passes the  following  projects  and  programs:  Airport  runway  exten- 
sion; 200-a^re  industrial  park:  water  and  sewerage  system;  street 
paving  and  lighting;  a  2,000-acre  lake  for  recreation;  water  supply 
and  pollution  control;  a  farm  crop  diversification  project;  a  progmin 
of  housing  bcautification  and  improvement ;  and  the  establishment  oi 
a  revolving  fund  to  create  and  assist  small  businesses  in  the  com- 
munity. The  face  of  Alma  has  changed  and  will  change  more.  There  are 
new  iobs;  there  are  new  facilities:  the  program  is  working,  and  the 
f)eople  of  Alma  are  aware  of  it. 

As  a  result  of  my  investigation  into  this  subject  in  early  Jmie,  I 
have  initiated  a  new  progmm  witli  the  Department  of  Iloiising  and 
TTrbaii  Development  which  I  hope  will  accelerate  the  extension  of  the 
lessons  of  Alma  and  Tifton  to  other  rural  towns  and  areas  throughout 
the  country.  Through  consultations  involving  model  cities  officials  in 
Alma,  and  officials  of  the  Rural  Development  Center  at  Tifton.  I  have 
proposed  a  program  in  three  parts  to  he  incorporated  in  the  TTousiiig 
and  TTrban  Development  program  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I  am. ex- 
pecting comment.s  from  HTTD  on  this  proposal  at  an  early  date. 

First  I  have  suggested  that  a  high  quality  m6tion  picture  film  should 
be  produced  to  tell  the  "Alma  Storv^"— how  a  rural  city  with  model 
cities  assistance  can  develop  its  economic  opportunities  and  the  quality 
of  life  in  tiic  community. 

Second,  I  have  suggested  the  establishment  of  rural  de\elopiuent 
institutes  to  be  operated  by  State  universities  imder  gi-ants  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  structure  of  su<'h  institutes  would  be  similar 
to  the  Rural  Development  Center  at  Tifton,  but  would  combine  the 
lessons  of  both  Tifton  and  Alma  into  a  course  of  training  for  Govern- 
ment officials,  planners,  businessmen,  arid  educators.  It  would  ]ye  my 
hope  that  the  first  of  these  institutes  might  be  establislied  at  Alma.  Ga. 

Third,  T  have  suggested  that  the  Federal  Government,  either  alone 
or  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  e.stablish  a  fellowship  program  for 
training  at  nira]  development  institutes  throughout  the  country-.  Re- 
cruits in  this  program  would  be  enlisted  from  a  variety  of  business  and 
professional  backgrounds,  such  as  county  agents,  chamber  of  com- 
merce executives,  city  and  county  ofKcials,'and  planners.  After  receiv- 
ing specialized  training  at  centers  such  as  Alma  and  Tifton,  these  re- 
cruits could  return  to  participating  communities  to  aid  in  rural  devel- 
opment programs  being  undertaken  there.  ^ 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  bill  recently  introduced 
by  Senator  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  and  others,  S.  2223.  which  if  enacted, 
"will  do  for  the  nonfarm  rural  borrower  what  the  farm  credit  system 
has  done  for  farm  borrowers."  In  making  available  credit  for  both 
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public  and  private  borrowers,  tliis  measure  will  open  whole  new  fields 
of  rural  development,  making  available  to  potential  developers  in  ruial 
areas  such  essentials  as  access  to  transportaticai,  adequate  power,  water, 
sewage,  progressivje  school  systems,  police  and  fire  protection.  It  can 
also  provide  the  impetus  for  job  training,  thus  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment in  rural  areas  of  such  specialized  industries  as  efectrical  machin- 
er}%  transportation,  and  others  of  high  projected  growth  rates. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  our  people  are  becomiiig  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  environment,  are  demanding'  intensive  programs  for  clean- 
er air  and  water,  and  for  open  spaces,  t  would  appear  that  an  effort 
to  cMrectthe  trend  of  migration  toward  rural  areas  should  meet  with 
succes^Rmericans  have  always  been  a  mobile  people,  ever  reaching  for 
a  better  opportunity,  or  the  hope  of  better  opportunity.  Cooperative 
programs  of  niral  development  between  Feaeral  and  State  govern- 
ments would  display  a  confidence  in  the  future  of  rural  areas  which 
could  change  the  direction,  of  population  movement  in  this  country. 
Stich  a  development  would  aid  m  the  solution  of  many  of  the  Nation's 
most  pressing  domestic  problems. 

Senator  Talmadoe.  Next,  a  neighbor  who  has  been  in  the  Senate  a 
brief  period  of  time,  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  a  hard 
working,  dedicated,  intelligent,  resourceful  Senator,  our  neighbor 
from  Alabama,  Jim  Allen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  A.  AXEN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FEOM  THE 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA 

Senator  Allen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Tahnadge.  It  is  certainly  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  in  Georgia.  Yesterday  we  were  over  in  Alabama 
and  you  can  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  being  in  Alabama  r  ^ 
being  in  Georgia  bec^lxise  I  notice  that  the  rural  areas  and  the  smaii 
towns  of  Georgia  are  not  unlike  the  rural  areas  and  small  towns  of 
Alabama  from  which  we  drait  i^uch  of  our  character  anrl  strength. 

I  enjoy  serving  with  the  distWigiiished  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  vour  able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator.  Senator  Her- 
man Talmadge. 

T  enjoy  serving  with  your  other  able  Senator,  Senator  David  Gam- 
brell.  your  very  distinguished  House  delegation.  Congressman  Daw- 
son Mathis,  and  I  note  that  our  Alabama  delegation  and  the  Georgia 
delegation  seem  to  think  alike  on  the  public  issues  affecting  our  sec- 
tion and  our  Nation. 

Now,  over  in  Alabama,  and  possibly  in  Georgia,  when  we  see  people 
connected  with  the  Federal  Government  make  a  tour  of  our  section, 
sometimes  we  are  a  little  apprehensive.  I  would  like  to  give  very  definite 
assurance  that  this  subcommittee  comes  to  Alabama  and  Georgia  not  to 
harass  any  of  our  people,  certainly  not  to  investigate  anyone,  not  to 
seek  to  force  compliance  with  any  bureaucratic  orders  or  decrees,  and 
certainly  not  to  discriminate  against  anyone. 

.  We  come  here  seeking  information,  seeking  not  only  to  identify 
the  problems  but  to  seek  to  find  some  of  the  solutions  of  the  problems 
that  affect  rural  America,  and  it  is  the  function  and  purpose  of  this 
subcommittee  to  seek  to  work  toward  providing  a  better  life  for  all 
of  our  people. 
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"We  feel  that  we  will  be  able  here  with  our  hearings  today,  other 
hearings  that  we  held  at  Alma  and  from  Waycross  over  to  Alma,  the 
hearings  that  were  conducted  on  the  bus,  that  many  solutions  of  the 
problems  will  be  found. 

We  look  forward  ^ry  much  to  hearing  more  of  the  work  of  this  cen- 
ter, and  you  are  very  aefinitely  with  your  rural  development  center 
pioneei-s  in  this  movement  of  providing  a  more  meaningful  life  for 
all  of  our  people,  because  if  we  can  solve  the  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica we  will  automatically  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  urban  Amer- 
ica and  many  of  the  problems  of  ojjr  area. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 
^    Senator-  Talmadoe.  Next,  your  own  distinguished  Congressman, 
who  is  a  baby  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  member  of 
the  House  oi  Representatives  Agriculture  Committee,  and  doing  an 
outstanding  job,  Congressman  Dawson  Mathis. 

Representative  Mathis.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  would  only  like  to 
welcome  this  distinguished  ^foup  of  Senators  to  Tifton  today  and  to 
welcome  all  of  you  from  the  second  district  and  all  of  Georgia  who 
come  to  take  part  in  these  hearings. 

To  the  Senators  I  say  thank  you  for.  taking  the  time  to  come  to  the 
Second  District  of  Georgia  to  look  at  our  problems  and  to  lister  to  our 
people.  We  think  ive  have  a  story  to  tell.  We  think  we  have  things  to 
say  and  thing?  to  see  and  we  deeply  apprciate  your  coming  and  we 
welcome  you  back  at  any  time.  Senator. 

Senator  Taoiadoe.  And  thank  you  for  that  delightful  luncheon  you 
gave  us  to'dny. 

And  finally,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  who 
is  looking  info  fhis  problem.  On  .assuming  my  chairmanship  of  the 
Cornniittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  thought  we  ought  to  try 
to  do  something  about  rural  renewal.  We  had  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  who  had  formerly  been  a  ranking  member  of 
the  Forestry  Committee  and  Agriculture  Committee  before  he  be- 
came our  distinguished  Vice  President.  I  talked  with  him  about  his 
interest,  my  interest  in  development  of  rural  America.  I  found  that 
our  ideas  were  parallel.  He  was  interested.  <He  is  extremely  articulate. 
He  is  eloquent.  He  is  dedicated. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  can  pursue  this  cause  with  morGTl^ility  than 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  our  fchairman.  and  I  will  tucli  this  meet- 
ing over  to  you,  Hubert,  and  you  may  proceed.  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HTJBERT  H.  HUMPHREY,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATB  OF  MINNESOTA 

Senator  Httmphret,  Thank  you  vet  >  much,  Senator  Talmadge. 
*  .  May  I  first  say  to  the  people  assembled  here  today  a  note  or  per- 
sonal thanks  and  I  think  of  national  thanks  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
for  haying  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Senator  Talmadge.  I  mean'tnat 
most  sincerely.  He  is  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  good  of  our  country 
and  particularly  for  what  we  call  rural  America  and  rural  America 
has  yet  and  I  hope  even  more  so  in  the  days  to  come  represents  a  great 
reservoir  of  strength  and  vitality  for  this  Nation, 

In  fact,  it  is  my  personal  judgment  that  if  our  Nation  is  to  have  the 
great  days  that  it  ought  to  have,  days  in  the  future,  it  will  be  because 
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we  are  able  to  revitalize,  in  a  sense  bring  alive  once  again  the 

dous  resources  that  are  here  available,  physical  and  human,  m  lural 

"^Eht  I  add  quickly  that  we  have  staff  members  of  the  other  Sena- 
tors present.  I  think  vou  should  knor^  that  this  subcommittee  and  th  s 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  without  any  regard  partisanship,  is 
deeply  dedicated  to  the  development  of  rural  life  and  the  resources  of 
what  we  call  rural  America.  x    t\  i  tTotwoq 

We  have  a  staff  members  here  representing  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas, 
Senator  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma,  Senator  Eastland  of  ISIississippi,  and 
Senator  SIcGovern  of  South  Dakota.  All  of  these  Senators  have  the 
same  commitment  and  the  same  dedication  that  those  of  us  who  are 

present  have.  ^       •  ?  t>     i  i-k^ 

I  find  this- visit  to  your  rural  development— Georgia  s  Rural  De- 
velopment  Center  an  exciting  one.  It  is  unique.  Again  Georpa  pioneers 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  harmonize  and 
mobilize  the  resources  of  our  great  land-grant  colle^res  and  other  col- 
leijes  and  universities  along  with  our  Extension  Service  and,  of  couree, 
tlie  governmental  structures,  in  common  cause  for  the  improvement  of 
lifeinour  rural  areas.  ,11  i.  v  i.  ™ 

We  once  had  a  policv  in  our  Nation  of  rural  development  but  we 
forgot  it,  and  in  fact,  in  recent  years  T  think  our  policies  as  a  country 
inadvertently,  I  am  sure,  not  by  design,  have  tended  to  make  it  niore 
difficult  for  people  in  rural  America  and  for  the  development  of  these 
'     resources,  and  what  I  call  the  heartland  of  our  country. 

Your  State  has  determined  to  do  something  about  it.  \Ve  came  here 
to  learn  and  we  have  learned  already  just  as  we  learned  yesterday  m 
Alabama.  We  had  a  wonderful  session  in  Alabama.  Again,  I  Avant  to 
personally  thank  Senator  Allen  for  making  that  possible.  He  made 
most  of  tlie  arrangements. 

We  tvere  in  Decatur  in  the  great  Tennessee  Valley  area.  Ue  saw 
there  what  could  happen  when  there  was  a  partnership  and  a  real 
working  partnership,  not  one  that  you  just  talk  about,  where  you  really 
put  it  to  work,  between  the  Federal  Government,  its  programs,  its 
agencies,  its  instrumentalities,  anc}  the  local  people,  but  the  one  thing 
that  becomes  clear  as  we  travel  is  that  it  takes  local  initiative  and  we 
heard  this  yesterday  at  Montgomery  in  testimony  and  this  morning, 
if  nothing  else  ever  happens  to  me  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  the 
chance  to^see  Bacon  County  and  Alma,  Ga.,  to  see  what  is  going  on 
thei-e,  has  been  a  revelation. 

It  really  is  a  great  story  for  ever>'  American,  and  T  have  said — we 
have  talked  about  it  as  members  of  this  committee — that  this  story  of 
Alma,  Ga.,  and  Bacon  County,  needs  to  be  known  throughout  the  entire 
Nation  because  there  is  nothing  that  gives  people  hope  more  than 
success.  Success  breeds  success.  And  T  think  we  can  attribute  much  of 
the  success  to  the  leadership,  and  by  the  way,-  much  of  it  yonng  leader- 
ship, new  leadership,  but  also  with* the  experience  of  people  who  made 
.  up  their  minds  that  Alma  was  not  going  to  die  but  it  was  going  to 
survive  and  grow,  and  the  people  of  that  ronimnnity  decided  to  fight, 

r  would  like  to  leave  this  thought  with  you.  There  are  many  pro- 
grams in  Government  and  many  people  regrettably  do  not  use  them. 
These  programs  are  not  as  valuable  as  they  appear  in  print  until  they 
are  put  to  ^ork,  and  until  we  can  get  your  evaluation  of  them*  % 
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It  is  not  so  much  only  the  amount  of  Federal  doUars  that  are  avail- 
able but  what  you  do  with  those  Federal  dollars,  and  we  are  very 
pleased  that  Geor^^ia  took  the  lead  for  what  we  call  multicounty  plan- 
ning and  dev'elopment  comm^ions,  utilizing  the  local  leadership  to 
plan  for  the  development  ot  areas,  regions,  and  districts,  and  phasing 
together  the  economic  and  social  and  educational  programs  into  a 
single  overall  plan. 

Now,  today  we  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  your  Governor.  In 
each  of  the  States  that  we  have  visited  we  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  the  chief  executive  of  that  State  appear  before  us  as  our  first 
witiiess.  In  Iowa  the  Governor,  in  South  Dakota  the  Governor.  Yes- 
terday m  Alabama,  the  Goveiaior  spoke  to  us,  and  gave  us  his  views 
on  a  number  of  the  great  issues  confronting  our  country  and  the  rural 
areas. 

Today  we  are  privileged  to  have  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
Ijovemors  and  I  truly  rnean  a  man  that  has  great  initiative,  vision, 
and  we  welcome  to  this  M-itucss  stand  as  a  rare  privilege  for  the  Senate 
of  the  L  mted  States  and  the  Congress  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ueorgia,  Governor  Carter.  [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JIHWI  CAETEK,  GOVEENOK,  STATE  OF 
GEOEGIA,  ATLANTA,  GA, 

Governor  Carter.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  own  Senator  Talmadge,  very 
distinguished  Chairman  of  t}ie  Agriculture  Committee,  distinguished 
visiting  Senators  who  are  also  members  of  the  committee  from  Ne- 
braska and  Alabama,  Senator  Gambrell  and  our  fine  young  Congress- 
man, Dawson  Mathis— Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  and  then  go  through  axprepared  statement  which  I  have 
compiled  very  carefully. 

I  think  it  is  typical  of  the  rural  South  that  you  have  this  morning 
been  welcomed  to  this  committee  by  the  youngest  Congressman  in 
the  United  States,  and  where  you  received  testimony  in  Alma,  Ga., 
from  what  was  at  that  time  the  youngest  mayor  in  the  United  States. 

I  know  when  I  came  home  from  the  Navy  several  years  ago  I  was 
eager  to  learn  about  my  own  profession  of  farming  and  I  used  to  come 
to  an  agricultural  college  here  in  Tifton  and  I  along  with  the  other 
farmers,  learned  how  to  lead  a  better  life*  how  to  at  least  survive  on 
relatively  ^oor  quality  land,  and  receive  as  fine  a  degree  of  instruction - 
as  anyone  in  our  Nation  could  receive  anywhere  in  our  country. 

At  that  time  those  of  my  neighbors  who  lived  in  the  town  near  my 
farm.  ,which  had  a  population  of  000,  did  not  have  available  to  them 
the  same  opportunity  that  I  did  on  a  farm  to  learn  how  to  lead  a 
better  life. 

I  have  also  been  impressed  in  the  last  few  weeks  by  a  visit  to  the 
home  of  Senator  Curtis  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  where  we  took  time  off— I 
think  14  Democratic  Govomars— to  go  out  to  a  relatively  small  dairy 
farm. 

The  impression  that  we  received  there  was  the  commimity  of  ideas, 
the  con^monality  of  problems  and  opportunities  faced  bv  farmers  all 
over  oT7r  Nation.  We  had  testimony  there  from  the  farm  organiza- 
tions, NFO  and  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Farm  Union,  the  Farmers 
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Qtfqxt^.  and  it  was  obvio#^  us  that  the  problems  of  rural  America 
and  Nebraska  and  Alab^ro,  v  hich  is  my  next-door  neighbor,  and 
Georgia  and  other  States,  are  all  common,  one  to  another. 

I  am  very  thankful  that  T  have  had  a  chance  to  come  here  on  behalf 
of  the  4\o  million  people  of  (Seorg^ia  to  welcome. you  to  our  State. 
This  is  indeed  a  grea^  honor  Jf&r  Georgia,  to  have  a  committee  made 
up  of  such  distingtiished  moi^bers,  to  come  here  and  listen  to  our 
people  tell  you  what  we  think  would  be  the  mechanism,  contrived 
by  the  Federal  Gwern men t,  to  give  our  own  people  a  chance  to 
utilize  their  individual  courage  and  ability  and  self-reliance  in  striv- 
ing for  great  things  in  the  n'ral  areas  of  our  State. 

I  would  like  to  go  through  A  cuy  briefly  my  own  comments  that  re- 
late specifically  to  your  own  committee. 

.  The  problems  which  have  wrenched  this  country  during  the  past 
decade  have  been  most  volatile  and  visible  iji  our  major  urban  centei-s. 
These  problems:  civil  disturbances,  rising  crime  rates,  deterioration 
of  enviromnental  quality,  inadequate  housing,  congestion  and  alien- 
ation among  our  people  are  inextricably  linked  to  a  quieterjjut  more 
pervasive. set  of  problems' in  rural  and  small  town  America. 
.  These  ^ireas  are  facing  economic  stagnation,  Mr.  Chairman,  persist- 
ent poverty,  a  deolining  local  governmen^tax  ba^e,  and  a  mass  exodus 
of  their  mo^  productive  citizen^  (those  invthe  2(M5  age  bracket). 
You,  gentlemen,  are  all  too  familiar  with  lx)th  sets  of  problems — rural 
and  urban.  My  point  is  that  tl\ece  problems  are  woven  together,  that 
both  spring  from  the  same  root,  ll.at  root  cause  is  a  dramatic  change 
^  in  our  national  and  i^egional  economic  base,  and  a  concomitant  sliift 
in  personal  opportunities  and  population  distribution. 

Georgians  have  long  had  an  interest  in  rural  development.  For 
quite  some  time  now  men  in  business,  education,  and  government 
have  seen  the  need  for  economic  and  social  development  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  areas.of  our  State.,  Some  of  these  men  are  here  today, 
J.  W.  Fanning,  whom  you  listened  to  this  morning,  and  I  would  like 
to  thank  them  for  thejr  years  of  hard  work  and  effort. 

Rural  development  is  a  practical  idea  in  Georgia  today.  It  is  also 
a  working  reality.  Public  and  private  lenders  alike  are  working  to  do 
more,  to  build  upon  the  solid  base  we  ali*eady  possess.  Much  credit 
for  this  goes  to  the  University  of  Georgia  and  its  system  for  their 
research  and  tetlmical  support  in  local  communities  across  the  State. 
The  Extension  Service  has  been  a  strong  program.  The  experiment 
stations  such  as  located  here  in  Tifton,  have  been  invaluable  in  get- 
ting the  results  of  applied  research  out  to  the  people.  A  large  and 
productive  agribusiness  has  ^rown  with  their  efforts.  The  Rural  De- 
velopment Center  he  re  in  Tifton  has  been  established  to  apply  uni- 
vei^ity  resources  to  rural  problems. 

Other  programs  have  aimed  at  niral  development  in  Georgia.  This 
State  was  one  of  the  first  in  establishing  area  planning  and  de^•elop- 
ment  commissions.  I  have  served  as  chairman  on  one  of  those  com- 
missions for  a  number  of  years  during  my  life.  These  regional  bodies 
have  been  successful  in  promoting  development  in  rural  communities 
throughout  the  State, 

You  have  visited  Alma,  Ga.,  this  morning,  a  "Model  for  Rural 
America,"  and  an  exre'llent  example  of  what  rural  development  means. 

1 
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(ieorgia  has  also  benetited  from  the  work  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Conmiission  and  tho  (^oastal  Plains  Rejzional  Couimission. 

Geor^jia  has  been  quick  to  set  up  county  rural  development  com- 
mittees to  work  with  the  State  Rural  Development  Committee. 

Our  State  ^^mverninent  hnl;  acted  to  provide  help  to  local  communi- 
ties. In  niy  budget  message  last  January,  I  pointed  out  our  efforts  to 
provide  niore  assistance  to  local  governments,  (i rants  were  nro posed 
for  sewage  disposal  faciliu^improved  health  facilities,  local  welfare 
costs,  airport  develo|WM  and  local  school  construction.  A  total  of 
$80  millioa  in  iiicrea^^aid  to  cities,  (M)uritie.s  and  locnl  school  systems 
was  i)ro{X)sed,  n^iitting  sul>stautial  reductions  in  propeity  taxes. 

Georgia  ha^^en  and  is  committed  to  a  quality  of  life  for  all  her 
people.'rk^  what  rural  development  is  really  about.  Economically 
and  so(i^fflv  our  people  sliould  have  access  to  '^the  good  life." 

?^gmy  firm  belief  that  if  we  are  to  ameliorate  our  ui*ban  crisis  and 
with  related  rural  problems,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  prob- 
lems related  specifically  to  people.  .  .        «    i  ^ 

My  view  of  government's  responsibility  to  our  citizens  is  that  our 
public  programs  should  enhance  the  (luality  of  life  of  all  our  people. 
Second,  our  governmental  actions  should  maximize  the  legal  and 
econo«nic  freedom  or  opportunity  for  our  people  to  decide  for  them- 
selves where  they  want  to  live,  work,  rear  their  families,  and  en]oy 
tfieir  retirement  vears.  That  is,  we  should  not  force  people  to  live  m  a 
place  which  is  abhorrent  to  their  life  style  and  personal  needs  ]ust  in 
order  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  their  families.  I^or 
too  long  this  nwful  rhoice  has  confnmted  many  rural  southerners. 
Illustrative  of  this  is  the  fact  that  until  very  recently  the  Souths 
major  "export''  has  been  its  young  people  who  have  left  the  South  in 
search  of  jobs  and  economic  and  social  self-sufficiency. 

All  rural  areas,  and  particular  those  in  the  South,  have  paid  a 
terrible  price  for  past  inability— or  perhaps  nnwillingness— to  pro- 
vide tlic  economic  and  social  structure  which  would  allow  our  people 
to  choose  freely  where  they  want  to  live,  and  what  they  want  to  do. 

In  a  society  which  talks  much  of  equality  and  an  end  to  discrimi:;a. 
tion  it  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  there  is  no  more  pervasive  nor  dam- 
aging form  of  discrimination  than  that  practiced  against  the  residents 
of  rural  ^Vmerica,  both  black  and  white, 'and  the  rural  South  in 

^^T^^e^^^^^^^^  jvroblem  of  rural  Georgia  is  the  lack  of  a  viable  and  ex- 
panding' economic*  base  to  support  those  people  who  want  to  live  there. 
Witli  the  mechanization  of  iigriculture  and  the  shift  from  labor  inten- 
sive to  capitol  intensive  f^twuil^r,  a  tremendous  number  of  small 
fanners  have  been  forced  to  l\ve  t lie  land  by  factors  which  they  were 
powerless  to  influence.  \  ,     ^  i 

Tho^e  who  have  been  able  \o  remain  on  the  farm  have  seen  in- 
creased productivity  and  efficieilcy  rewarded  by  decrensmg  profits  and 
a  totall v  iueciuitable  share  of  out  national  income.  As  a  farmer  myself, 
i  caninit  be  satisfied  with  an  ecckiomic  system  which  deals  so  unjustly 
with  s\ich  a  large  segment  of  theV^P^i^ation. 

Olir  small  towns  have  been  largely  bypassed  by  the  tremendous 
trains  in  our  national  economic  product  during  the  past  decade. 

If  wo  {M"c  to  deal  efTectivelv  with  the  problems  confronting  America 
during  the  seventies,  we  must  deal  with  urban  and  rural  problems  as 
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nieces  of  the  same  fabric.  Our  liighly  interdependent  society  cunnot 
be  viewed  other\A  ise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  debilitating  aspects  of  government 
is  the  fragmentation  of  responsibility.  This  almost  insures  inefficiency, 
the  accentuation  of  conflicts,  and  the  alienation  of  our  citizens  from 
each  other  and  from  the  government  itself-  The  alleviation  of  inherent 
conflicts  among  communities  and  peH)ple  re(Hiires  mutual  recognition 
of  common  problems  and  opportunities.  Georgia  has  been  a  leader 
among  States  in  the  formation  of  area  (commissions  designed  to  hai'uess 
together  ihe  plans  and  efforts  of  logically  grouped  l(K'al  goveriinuntal 
entities.  Xow  \\9  are  extrapolating  this  developmeiTt  to  the  State  l^vel. 

We  do  not  need  to  see  the  Federal  Govcninieiit,  through  well-mean- 
ing hiws,  drive  wedges  between  our  people.  As  (Tovernor  of  Georgia^  I 
am  responsible  for  the  development  and  iui])lementation  of  coordi- 
nated pi-ograms  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  ])e()[)le.  Kecent  proposals 
to  e§taolish  unihiteral  alliances  between  Federal  agencies  and  a  few 
selected  communities,  excluding  the  State  go\'ernn^nt.  are  of  great 
concern  to  me.  One  revenue  sharing  proposal — made  by  Senator  Mus- 
kie,  I  believe — would  provide  grants  only  to  cities  with  populations 
exceeding  50,000.  We  need  carefully  planneil  programs  to  bind  us  to- 
gether, not  to  separate  us. 

I  pen,onally  favor  a  financing  arrangement  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  Law  EnforcenuMit  Assistance  Administration.  Hiis  guarantees 
good  planning.  State  coordination,  minimum  wa^te  on  administrative 
expense,  and  maximum  State  and  local  governnuuit  initiative  and 
control. 

PIJOrosALS  FOR  KL'lJAL  UKVK L(>l\Mi:XT 

One  of  our  most  fundtimental  errors  in  the  past  has  been  the  over- 
riding philosophy  that  "more  is  better."  Only  recently  have  we  be- 
gun to  realize  that  quality  is  not  necessarily  determined  only  by 
quantity.  That  is,  the  quality  of  life  means  more  than  how  much  our 
population  grew  or  x  number  of  jobs  were  created  in  this  area  during 
the  past  year. 

With  this  ill  mind,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  institute  comprehensive  legislation  which  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  rural-urban  balance  in  America. 

As  a  point  of  beginning,  this  legislation  should  include  the  follow- 
ing components: 

1.  Include  State  government  as  an  active  participant  in  coordinat- 
ing and  diluting  faderally  assisted  pvogr'ams  which  atTect  the  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

2.  Provide  financial  incentives  for  planning  and  development  on 
an  areawide  basis.  Most  of  the  crucial  problems  facing  niral  areas — 
economic  revitalization,  transportation,  pollution  control,  and  devel- 
opment of  human  resources— cannot  1h>  dealt  with  on  a  county-hy- 
county  basis.  Rather,  they  must  be  solved  using  an  area  wide  approach 
with  strong  support  and  gnidance  from  the  State.  This  means  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  areawide  planning  and  development  process. 

3.  Provide  the  fi.scal  resources  to  iriiplement  the  planned  develop- 
mental facilities  and  services.  Increased  public  investment  in  basic 
community  needs  coupled  with  a  decentralization  of  industr^^  and 
manpower  training  programs  would  serve  to  revitalize  our  rural  areas. 
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4.  Develop  and  implement  a  national  urban-rural  balance  growth 
fu^'J^l  i"^"^  1  P^^^  development  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  wasteful  sprawl  and  severe  personal  dislocations  which  have  here- 
tofore character^ed  our  growth.  Along  this  line,  we  should  have  a 
national  regional  development  program,  patterned  after  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  from  the  Appalachian  and  Coastal  Plains  regional 
experience. 

5.  Continue  and  intensify  efforts  J:o  provide  agriculture  with  a  fair 
Share  of  the  Nation's  economic  prosperity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunitv  to  present 
these  suggestions  and  will  be  watching  keenly  the  results  of  your 
heanngs.  *^ 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Httmphret.  Thank  you  very  much,  Governor. 
I  Applause.] 

Governor,  I  want  to  particularly  thank  you  not  only  for  your  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem  but  your  very  practical  and  thoughtful,  construc- 
tive proposals  

Governor  Carter.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  HrMPiiRKY  (continuing).  On  which  this  committee  can 
concentrate  its  attention. 

Governor  Carter.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hfmpfirey.  I  am  sure  you  speak  for  many  of  us  in  what 
you  have  to  say  in  terms  of  your  proposals  for  rural  development,  par- 
ticularly your  emphasis  upon  planning,  the  coordination  of  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  be  of  help. 

Might  I  also  indicate  that  speaking  for  myself,  and  we  brought  this 
subject  up  yesterday  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  revenue  sharing,  there 
are  many  prt)posals  before  the  Congress.  It  is  my  view  that  any  revenue 
rfiaring  that  we  have,  if  it  even  has  the  prospect  of  getting  through  the 
Congre^,  much  less  of  having  any  sense  of  equity,  must  not  only  cover 
maior  cities  but  it  must  cover  the  very  arft^  that  we  are  speafeing  of 
right  now,  because  you  have  well  indicated  that  the  problems  of  urban 
America  are  inseparable  from  the  problems  of  run.l  America,  and 
it  happens  to  be  my  judgment  from  what  limited  information  I  have 
and  as  a  mayor,  former  mayor  of  a  big  city,  a  city  of  half  a  million 
pe<^le,  that  it  is  impossible  to  remedy  the  problems  or  to  remedy  the 
disf acinar  of  urban  America  tmtil  we  get  at  it  at  the  rural  level. 

I  use  the  analogy  of  a  flood.  Urban  America  is  like  a  river  out  of 
control,  being  inundated  by  the  liemorrhage  of  outmigration  from 
rural  America  and  the  only  way  you  control  a  flood  downstream  is  up- 
stream, and  I  would  hope  that  your  words  here  today  of  advice  and 
counsel  would  be  t^ken  senously  not  only  by  this  committee,  which 
I  am  sure  they  will,  but  by  others. 

Governor  Carter.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Humfhret.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senators  here.  Senator 
Talmadge. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  testimony. 
I  think  you  have  analyzed  the  problem  and  stated  some  of  the  remedies 
in  a  very  concise,  effective  manner. 

A  bill  that  eight  members  of  our  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
nuttee  submitted  to  the  Senate  last  Wednesday  is  token  consideration 
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of  the  fact  that  you  could  not  solve  any  of  those  problems  on  an 
isolated  basis,  and  we  made  the  area  planning  and  development  com- 
missions look  into  part  of  that.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  constructive 
suggestion? 

Governor  Carter.  Yes,  I  thorou^^hly  agree.  One  of  the  things  our 
rural  areas  have  learned  is  the  value  of  planning  and  the  value  of 
pulling  together  the  efforts  of  communities  which  share  r  common  area 
and  common  problem,  and  I  have  examined  in  quite  a  bit  of  detail 
since  I  have  been  Governor  the  different  mechanisms  by  which  Federal 
funds  are  made  available  to  our  people.  Under  the  LEAA,  it  is  all 
made  np  of  different  elements  of  law  enforcement  and  the  funds  are 
then  distributed  througli  the  area  i^liiiming  and  development  com- 
missions in  Georgia  ^to  be  adniinisteix?d  and  controlled  by  the  local 
government. 

I  personally  like  the  idea  of  an  overall  State  plan  with  almost  com- 
plete control  over  your  final  expenditure  of  funds  at  the  local  govern- 
mental level  and  t  certainly  agree  your  approach  to  it  is  a  very  wise 
one,  sir. 

Senator  TaCmaixik.  I  would  appreciate  your  analyzing  the  bill  whicli 
\ve  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  some  detail  aiid  giving  us  your  iw- 
onimendations  and  conclusions  on  it  because  T  think  during  tl\e  proc»'Ss 
of  the  hearings  and  looking  into  various  details  of  it  \vc  might  find 
ways  and  means  of  improving  it.  Tliat  would  be  at  least  a  start  and  we 
have  got  something  going  now  wliich  we  lio[>e  will  i)rov-ide  a  solution, 
one  step  beyond  the  title  9.  wliich  we  wrote  into  tlie  Agricultural  Act 
of  i97(\ 

At  that  time  we  committed  our  Government  to  a  sound  rural  aiul 
urban  balance  We  also  required  the  Federal  Government  to  locate  in- 
stallations in  less  densely  populated  areas.  We  requested  from  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  from  the  President  on  down,  certain 
reports  be  submitted  that  we  hope  can  be  used  as  a  predicate  for  fur- 
ther legislation. 

Only  one  thing,  in  conclusion.  No  roderal'solution  can  provide  tlie 
answer.  They  can  assist.  It  will  have  to  be  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  f  ederal  Government,  State  governments,  county  and  local 
governments,  area  planning  commissions,  and  finally,  just  as  important 
is  the  local  initiative  and  hard  work  of  the  people.  We  cannot  push 
anything  from  the  top  down.  It  has  to  be  from  the  bottom  up.  T  do  not 
want  tlie  Federal  Government  pushing  something  from  the  to])  down. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  that  al  ready. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause.] 

Governor  Carter.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cfrtis.  Governor,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  ft  very  fine  state- 
m^t.  I  particularly  want  to  comment  on  your  fifth  and  last  point 
where  you  stress  the  continuing  intensified  efforts  to  provide  agricul> 


I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  in  these  hearings  and  in  developing  a 
program  that  this  rural  development  should  be  in  addition  to  all  tlie 
efforts  and  programs  to  increase  agricultural  income.  I  believe  that  we 
render  a  great  disservice  to  accept  the  notion  which  creeps  in  every  once 
in  a  while  that  suggests  that  farmei*s  should  sell  their  products  at  sub- 
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standard  prices  but  we  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  ex- 
tra money  working  overtime.  I  dislike  that. 

I  think  that  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  their  products 
just  as  much  as  every  other  American  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  and  that 
should  always  be  our  objective. 

Xow,  in  reference  to  these  programs  for  rural  America,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  point  you  make  that  we  channel  through  the  States. 
I  think  that  is  important. 

Do  you  feel  that  it  is  also  important  that  we  on  the  level  of  the  na- 
tional Government  see  what  can  be  done  to  minimize  the  number  of 
agencies  that  a  local  rural  community  has  to  deal  with?  Do  you  think 
that  is  important? 

Governor  Caktkr.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  do.  I  am  trying  myself  to 
change  (Jeorgia  from  a  government  that  has  IM)  agencies  down  to  one 
that  has  about  20.  1  have  been  concerned  about  the  President's  piK)- 
posal  to  abolish  the  Agriculture  Department.  It  is  very  difficult  now 
for  a  farmer  like  me — I  happen  to  grow  peanuts- -to  know  exactly 
where  to  go  to  get  a  particular  question  answered,  and  if  we  do  see  a 
development  in  the  Federal  Government  in  the  future  to  abolish  the 
Agriculture  Department,  I  hope  that  it  might  be  replaced  with  one 
that  would  have  as  its  exclusive  duties  the  development  of  the  rural 
areas  which  might  involve  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  Extension  Service  and  other  matters  that  re- 
late 5f)ecifically  to  the  development  of  the  smaller  communities  in 
(jeorgiarand  throughout  the  Xation. 

Hut  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  us  to  have  a  single  agency.  I  think 
you  noticed  in  my  statement,  I  said  the  fragmentation  of  government 
re.sponsibility  is  one  of  the  most  serious  afllictions  on  us  and  the  average 
citizen  has  not  nearly  so  good  an  insight  into  the  Federal  Government 
structure  as  a  Governor  who  has  been  in  office  only  a  few  months,  and 
to  try  to  find  the  right  person  to  talk  to  about  a  question  and  to  be  frus- 
trated with  it  is  a/  major  factor  in  alienating  the  citizens  from  tl«ir 
(rovernment  and  in  that  way  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  Government 
itself . 

Senator  Curtis.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  our  visit  to  Alma  in 
Bacon  County  and  one  of  the  thmgs  I  wish  to  tabulate  before  our  rec- 
ord is  closed  is  how  many  separate  Federal  agencies  they  had  to  deal 
with. 

Governor  Cauter.  Yes. 

Senator  Cuutis.  The  additional  overhead  cost  is  important  but  far 
more  than  that  is  that  it  would  frighten  most  rural  communities  be- 
fore they  got  started  to — life  would  be  over  before  they  familiarized 
themselves  Avith  these  various  agencies. 

Xow.  it  is  true  it  can  be  accomplished  on  a  pilot  basis  or  a  research 
basis  or  as  a  pioneer  effort  such  as  you  have  clone  here,  but  after  all, 
we  shor.ld  strive  for  a  national  policy  that  is  available  to  all  rural 
communities  and  certainly  there  are  more  agencies  than  J  think  most 
public  officials  could  enumerate.  Without  a  list  of  them  we  would  not 
know  just  what  they  were  doing,  and  I  hope  out  of  this  fine  work  that 
has  been  done  here  locally  at  Alma  that  we  can  at  least  tabulate  the 
facts  in  reference  to  that  and  give  some  attention  to'^^hat  angle  of  tlie 
problem. 
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I  appreciate  your  testimony  here  very  much. 

Governor  Carter.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  have  talked  several  times  with 
young  Mayor  Henry  Bishop,  who  is  one  of  those  citizens  tliA  would 
seek  to  find  the  riglit  person  in  the  lonp:  run  even  if  it  was  discof  raffing?. 

I  have  heard  him  say  several  times  that  when  lie  comes  toy^tlanta 
to  find  an  answer  to  a  problem  that  relates  to  the  Model  Cities  prob- 
lem it  takes  him  4  or  5  hours  to  find  the  right  person  and  then  15 
minutes  to  get  his  business  done  and  that  would  be  typical. 

Senator  Curttb.  There  are  a  great  many  agencies  involved  over 
there  besides  the  Model  Cities. 
Govv  nor  Carter.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  count  them, 

20  or  30.  If  you  need  extra  paper  to  

Senator  Curtis.  Do  you  manufacture  paper  here  ? 
Governor  Carter.  les,  that  is  one  of  our  biggest  industries. 
Senator  Allen.  Governor  Carter,  you  made  a  fine  presentation 
and  I  congratulate  you  for  it.  I  said  at  the  outset  the  committee  was 
seeking  not  only  to  identify  the  problem  but  seek  to  find  some  of  the 
solutions  and  1  think  that  your  statement  has  given  us  some  very 
fine  suggested  solutions  to  many  of  the  pmblems.  And  I  would  say 
that  this  committee  certainly  realizes  that  Washington  is  not  the 
repository  of  all  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  haye  the  answers  to 
all  the  questions.  There  is  a  whole  lot  to  be  gained  ^outside  of  Wash- 
ington and  it  is  the  function  of  this  committee  to  go  out  from  Wash- 
ington, go  out  to  the  people  and  to  get  suggestions  from  you  and 
from  them  as  to  how  some  of  these  problems  can  be  solved.  And  I 
w^ould  say  that  if  this  committee  should  be  able  to  be  the  vehicle  bv 
which  th6  recommendations  that  you  have  made  are  implemented, 
that  it  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  country. 

There  is  one  area  that  you  did  not  touch  on  as  a  possible  method  of 
solving  some  of  the  problems  of  rural  America  and  of  urban  America, 
too,  for  that  matter,  nad  that  is  the  matter  of  the  development  of  our 
water  resources.  .  i  , 

We  share  a  common  water,  common  boundary  in  the  Chattahoochee 
River  for  many  miles  and  you  send  us  the  waters  of  the  Coosa  River, 
to  which  we  add  the  waters  of  the  Tallapoosa  forming  the  Alabama 
River  which  flows  down  to  Mobile.  j.  xv 

Would  you  not  feel  that  the  full  development  of  all  of  the  water 
resources  of  our  State  and  our  Nation  would  be  one  of  the  best  ways 
that  we  could  develop  our  areas  and  solve  manv  of  the  problems  of 
rural  America  and  many  of  the  economic  problems  of  this  Nation^ 
Governor  Carter.  Yes,  Senator  Allen.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  1 
and  the  Governor  of  Alabama  and  representatives  from  I^lorida  met 
in  Dothan  to  consider  this  very  sericus  problem  as  it  relates  to  use 
of  the  Apalachiocola,  Flint,  and  hCatt  Jioochee  River  Basin  seaports, 
inland  seaports,  in  both  Columbus  and  Bainbndge.  In  Bainbridge  we 
derive  most  of  our  raw  materials  for  the  fertilizer  I  use  on  the  farm 
hut  we  are  severely  restricted  in  the  free  flow  of  gottds  to  these  two 
ports  because  of  the  lack  of  ability  apparently  of  tl/e  Corps  of  Engi- 
^ers  to  maintain  an  adequate  Qhannel  in  the  Aprlachicola  River. 
^  la  addition  to  that,  it  is  almost  impossible,  a.  Senator  Curtis  has 
Dointed  out,  to  discover  who  is  responsible  for  t  roviding  us  bridges 
that  will  be  operable  and  can  open  to  permit  tF  passage  of  barges 
up  to  Columbus  and  to  Bainbridge.  So,  this  is  n  >    a  great  potential 
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for  this  region  in  which  we  are  now  located  which  has  not  b^n  ade- 
quately tapped  because  of  either  lethargy  or  a  hick  of  undci^tandincr 
Of  the  responsibility  or  be^^aiise  of  an  inadequate  fundinir  for  deveh^ij^ 
ment  of  the  river.  ^  ^  ^ 

I  understand,  however,  that  inonev  has  hevu  avaihibTe  from  the 
Congress  for  many  years  to  keep  the  channel  open  up  to  Cohnnhus 
and  Bainbndge  and  U>  provide  bridges  ncro<^s  the  river  which  will 
perniit.  passage  of  the  barge  traflic.  Sd  far  it  has  been  impossible  for 
me,  in  spite  of  a  concert e<l  effort,  to  discover  wlu)  can  contwt  the 
level  of  water  m  the  Chattahooche  an  Apalachicoia,  who  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  power  companies  open  or  ch)se  the  dam  lock^  to 
pemit  enough  water  level  to  support  a  barge,  who  can  determine 
v.-ncn  and  how  Ingn  a  new  t)ridge  will  be  cojistrncted  across  the  Chat- 
tahootliee  Kfver,  who  ran  indeed  provide  an  nde  itialv  denth  of  clnn- 
nel  in  the  Apalachuohi  KMver,  wliich  is  s\ihject  to  silt. 

\  ()U  have  placed  your  finger  on  a  very  important  asi^o-t  of  re- 
straint in  the  rural  areas  wliich  could  open  up  ro  cheap  material^j 
for  u-e  and  a  ready  u(vess  to  the  sea  for  the  products  that  wc  pnjducc 
J  es,  sir.  ^ 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Am^kx.  Thank  vou  veiT  nuu^h,  Governor 
Governor   Carti.:r,   Mr.   Chairman,   I    deeply   appreciate  this 
opportunity. 

Senator 'llt  MPHnKV.  Does  Senator  Gambrell  wish  to  ask  any 
questions? 

Senator  Gambrell.  I  would  like  to  sav  this,  ^fr.  Chairman,  that  T 
think  It  IS  a  hne  statement  and  particularly  in  that  it  makes  some 
specihc  reconunendations.  I  know  we  all  see  from  time  to  time  wit- 
nesses come  befoi^  committees  and  nuike  fine  ir^MUMalized  reports  hut 
not  make  any  specihc  re('oiriniendarions.  Governor  (^irter  has  o^iven 
hve  specific  points  wliich  I  think  will  be  very  helpful  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  committee. 

Governor  CAin^:R.  Stuiator  Talinadge,  I  will  cci-tainly  provide  the 
committee  with  my  own  comments  on  the  legislation.  I'will  have  mv 
staff  acquire  a  copy  of  it  and  I  want  to  thank  vou  on  behalf  of  the 
(Tovemors  office  ana  for  the  people  of  Georgia  for  lionorin<r  us  ^^ith 
your  presence  here. 

Senator  HrMPfiKKv.  Governor,  before  vou  denai-t,  may  T  <>!»  behalf 
of  the  committee,  thank  you  and  the  State  of  Georjria  for  the  ex<-cl- 
lent  testimony  we  heard  this  mroning  on  the  bus  as  we  were  comiuc- 
from  Alnia  here  to  Tifton,  bv  Dr.  J.  W.  Fanning,  vice  president  fo7- 
services  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  by  Lt.  Gen.  T^uis  Truman. 
the  executive  director  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and 
Irade,  and  also  we  had  a  very  fine  statement  from  your  junior  Sena- 
tor, senatorGambrell.  " 

We  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  valuable  information  that  we 
received  on  your  rural  development  program  here  in  the  State  Wc 
will  also  incorporate  all  of  that  testimony  as  a  part  of  the  official 
rei)ort  of  this  committee. 

Governor  Carter.  Senator  Humphrey,  I  might  also  add  in  closing 
that  I  sat  next  to  you  at  lunch  and  I  could  tell  that  you  were  one  of 
us  when  I  saw  how  m*ucb  fried  okra  you  consumed. 

[Laughter.]  [Applause.] 
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Senator  Humphhet.  Governor,  I  like  gr^ts,  too, 
[Laughter.] 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr,  Hal  A.  Davis,  the  executive  director 
x)f  the  Coastal  Plains  Area  Planning  and  Development  Commission, 
and  president  of  the  Georgia  Regional  Executive  Directors  Associa- 
tion. 

Might  I  say  to  the  witnesses,  if  you  will  take  this  in  the  spirit  of 
uiutual  cooperation,  if  you  can  abbreviate  your  statements,  give  us  the 
summation,  so  to  speak,  in  the  interests  of  time,  it  would  be  very 
helpful. 

•  Senator  Curtis  had  to  leaver  us  because  erf  an  important  engagement 
that  he  has  to  fulfill  in  Washington  and  in  Nebraska  since  he  is  the 
Senator  fi-om  Nebraska.  I  will  be  required  to  leave  a  little  earlier  this 
afternoon  than  T  had  hoped  for  because  not  the  State  of  Minnesota 
is  callintr  for  me  but  that  I  think  I  ought  to  return  there  for  a  very 
good  i*eason.  So,  if  you  will  proceed  there  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  we  will,  of  course,  make  all  of  the  testimony  a  part  of  our  record 
and  it  will  be  very  carefully  studied  by  members  of  our  staff,  analyzed  , 
and  made  available  to  the  Senat^. 

STATEMEBT  OF  HAL  A.  DAVIS,  EXECUTIVE  DIHECTOB,  COASTAL 
PLAIN  ABEA  PLANBINO  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION,  VAIr 
DOSTA,  OA,  AND  CHAISMAN,  GEORGIA  BEQIONAL  EXECUTIVE 
DIBECTOSS  ASSOCL&TION. 

Jlr.  I)  WIS.  I  will  summarize  my  statement. 


conimtttee,  Senator  Gambrell,  and  distinguished  guests,  as  chairman 
of  the  Georgia  Regional  Executive  Directors  Association,  I  represent 
the  executive  director  of  19  multicounty  plaiming  and  development 
conmiLssions,  These  blanket  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  area  commis- 
sions are  supported  by  a  combination  of  local,  Federal,  and  State  tax 
money.  Generally  speaking,  the  budgets  range  from  about  $150,000  to 
approximately  $250,000  per  year. 

Taking  my  comuilssion  as  an  example,  my  annual  budget  is  about 
$2:^0,000,  approximately  one-sixth  of  which  is  local  funds  raised  at 
*2i}  cents  per  . capita  from  each  county,  approximately  cne-third  is 
State  funds,  and  about  one-half  is  Federal  funds. 

The  Federal  funds  that  the  area  commissions  use  are  usually  derived 
.from  one  or  several  of  the  following  sources.  Economic  DevelopiUent 
Administration  planninff  grants.  There  are  13  such  designated  dis- 
tricts in  Georgia  fundea  by  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. Most  use  701  funds  from  tlie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  Department  of  Justice  safe  streets  act,  planning 
grants  funds  are  used  by  almost' every  area  commission.  Most  have 
used  Farmers  Home  Administration  money  for  water  and  sewer  plan-^ 
ning.  Comprehensive  health  planning  grants  are  also  used  in  Georgia 
froni  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Appa- 
lachian funds  for  local  development  districts. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  area  planning  development  commis- 
sions is  to  promote  the  economic  development  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  the  areas  served.  In  order  to  achieve  this  purpose,  the  area 
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commissions  do  plamiing,  research,  and  development  work  in  several 
fields.  Some  of  these  are  industrial  development,  local  planning  assist* 
ance,  regional  planning,  recreation  planning,  tourism  development, 
huniaii  resource  development,  and  many  special  needs  of  the  area 
being  served  by  the  individual  commission. 

Area  commission  industrial  development  work  is  usually  carried 
out  in  several  w  ays.  First,  the  commission  staffs  do  research  to  provide 
information  to  statewide  industrial  development  agencies — such  as 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and  Trade,  or  the  railroads,  the 
banks,  and  simihir  agencies  that  are  contacted  by  industrial  prospects 
interested  in  locating  in  the  southeast.  This  information  permits  these 
statewide  agencies  to  furnish  the  prospects  with  specific  information 
on  the  comnumities  in  Georgia. 

Then,  the  area  commission  staffs  work  to  coordinate  the  efforts  af 
the  local  communities  with  the  State  agencies  that  receive  these  pros- 
pects, and  helping  them  to  show  the  potentials  of  our  rural 
coninmnities. 

The  commissions  work  step  by  step  with  individual  communities 
helping ijiem  in  details  such  as  identifying  the  need  for  an  industrial 
park,  showing  them  where  it  should  be  located,  how  to  design  it^ 
where  to  get  their  funds,  helping  them  to  make  Federal  applications 
for  funds  when  such  funds  Ure  available,  guiding  them  until  the  en- 
tii-e  project  is  complete;  and  assisting  the  community  leaders  with 
the  prospects,  and  showing  them  the  sites,  helping  prospective  indus- 
tries to  obtain  funds  to  build  their  plants  from  sources  such  as  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

iThe  commission  staffs  also  work  in  local  planning  assistance. 
Through  this  assistance  they  also  help  the  communities  to  become  ready 
for  industry  as  well  as  to  be  a  more  enjoyable  place  to  live.  They  assist 
with  such  matters  as  zoning  ordinances,  subdivision  regulations,  land  > 
use  plans,  central  business  district  plans,  flood  plain  zoning,  or  any 
type  of  local  physical  plans  w  hich  would  be  a  needed  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan. 

Then,  in  a  similar  manner  the  commissions  undertake  regional  phys- 
ical planning.  Examples  are  regional  transportation  planning,  re- 
gional land  use  planning,  airport  planning.  The  commission  coordi- 
nates the  local  plans  with  the  regional  plans  and  coordinate  the 
regional  plans  with  statewide  plans. 

The  commissions  also  work  in  the  field  of  recreation,  assisting  with 
the  development  of  local  rccre^ition  programs  and  facilities  and  assist - 
in.qr  with  the  application  for  funds  for  the  implementation  of  the  plans. 

Many  of  the  commissions  work  in  the  field  of  tourism.  An  example 
o^  one  tourism  program  is  in  the  Coastal  Plain  Area  Commission.  In 
this^aixia,  the  commission  organized  a  tourism  coimcil  of  local  business- 
men who  operate  establishments  which  serve  the  traveling  public.  In 
the  council,  these  businessmen  join  together  to  advertise  their  conunou 
assets  to  the  traveling  public  in  the  area. 

Assisting  private  developers  is  another  way  in  which  many  commis- 
sions contribute  in  the  field  of  tourism.  In  this  way,  the  commissions 
help  to  develop  potentials  for  tourist  recreation  throughout  the  State 
of  Georgia. 
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The  commissions  also  work  in  the  field  of  human  resource  develop- 
'  ment  For  instance,  the  public  sjeryice  careers  program  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  several  area  commissions.  These  programs  help  the  dis- 
advantaged people  to  gain  experience  and  tifainmg  which  they  need  to 
hold  a  job  in  public  service  institutions. 

Also  a  program  in  child  development  and  a  program  for  the  aged 
are  being  initiated  in  two  area  commissions  at  this  time.  The  commis- 
sions in  the  early  days  of  the  OEO  helped  to  form  CAP  organizations 
throughout  the  State.  The  CAP  organizations  are  now  independent 
organizations. 

Thei^  of  course,  the  commission  works,  as  I  said,  in  developing 
special  projects  to  meet  the  indiyidu^d  needs  of  each  area. 'One  excel- 
lent example  of  such  special  projects  is  the  Floriculture  Co-op,  which 
was  developed  in  the  Heart  of  Georgia  area  commission.  This  program 
is  designed  to  help  the  farmer  to  learn  the  growing  of  flowers,  and 
to  marKet  them  through  the  co-op.  It  has  been  a  tremendous  success  • 
and  it  is  going  to  be  oven  more  of  a  success,  we  believe,  in  the  near 
future. 

The  commissions  often  work  toother.  Six  area  commissions  are  now 
'  working  on  a  limited  access  highway  plan  which  would  traverse  the 
Stateof  Georgia.  They  are  working  together  to  document  the  real 
need  for  this  highway  as  well  as  on  the  location  plan. 

Comprehensive  health  programs  bave  been  applied  for  on  a  coop- 
erative basis  among  several  area  commissions.  Area  commissions  are 
also  working  cooperatively  across  the  State  on  the  Governor's  goals  for 
Georgia  program.  These  are  only  several  examples  of  where  we  work 
together  on  State  or  regional  programs. 

Now,  these  are  just  some  of  the  highlights  of  area  commissions.  It 
was  my  intention  to  show  how  the  commissions  do  botli  pljinnin<r  und 
implementation,  how  we  have  had  experience  in  the  administration  of 
programs  such  as,  the  PSC  program  or  OEO  or  omnibus  crime  law 
enforcement  program.    ,  ... 

We  are  working  with  the  Governor  on  reorganization  of  district 
boundaries  so  that  our  boundaries  will  be  co-terminius  with  all  the 
different  districts  in  Georgia,  and  we  will  have  a  more  meaningful 
program  ii\  the  future  than  we  have  now. 

I  believe,  the  APDC's  have  demonstrated  ability  to  plan  locally, 
and  regionally  and  to  coordinate  these  plans  locally,  regionally  and 
statewide  we  have  demonstrated  ability  to  carry  the  plans  through  to 
successful  implementation  and  to  administer  new  programs  as  the 
need  arises.  I  think  this  administration  is  extremely  important. 

We  have  demonstrated  in  the  past  a  willingness,  to  be  involved  in 
and/or  to  administer  new  programs.  State  or  Federal,  and  we  are 
ready  now  to  become  even  more  deeply  involved  in  new  programs  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  rural  Georgia. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Humphret.  Thank  you.  Might  I  just  ask  one  or  two  quick 
questions?  Your  budget — what  is  th^.  amount  of  your  budget  for  the 
State? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  entire  StAte  of  Georgia  ? 

Senator  Humphret.  No.  I  meant  for  your  work.  Coastal  Plains 
Area  Planning  and  Development  Commission. 
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Mr.  Davis.  \Vc  have  nine  counties  in  the  Coastal  Plains  Area  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Conunission,  and  the  budget  for  this  commis* 
sion^includin^i:  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  money,  is  about  $220,000. 
It  fluctuates  as  we  receive  ijrants.  Our  State  fu^ids  aiHOunt  to  $65,000. 

Senator  IlrMPiiHKV.  And  the  rest  of  it  is  Federal. 

Mr.  Davis.  Xo.  Then* we  have  about  $^55,000  in  local -funds  and  the 
refit  of  it  is  Federal.  ^ 

Senator  Humphrey.  When  you  use  the  word  commission,  you  are 
speaking  of  the  nine  counties. 

Mr.  Davis.  Right.  The  nuilticounty  planning  district. 

Senator  HuAn^uiiEV.  And  you  are  speaJxing,  in  other  words,  of  .your 
area  district  planning  commission^  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Right.  I  repixisent  an  organization  of  executive  dii^c- 
tors  from  all  of  these  commissions  and  I  was  speaking  in  general  about 
tliein  and  specifically  hi  some  instanccii  about  my  own  conmiission. 

Senator  IIumpiirev.  Vou  have  19  of  these  area  districts,  though,  do 
you  not,  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Hu^jcphret.  And  only  nine  coastal  development  commis- 
sions. Nine  counties  that  are  affected  by  the  Coastal  Plain  Area. 

Mr.  Davj^.  Yes,  I  believe  nine  Greorgla  counties  are  included  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  Regional  Comnu^ion. 

Senator  Humphrey.  One  other  thing.  How  do  you  coordinate  the 
work  of  tlift  Coastal  Plain  Area  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission with,  for  example,  your  Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade? 

Mr.  Da\7S.  We  meet  with  them  on  a  fairly  re^lar  basis.  Tliey  visit 
our  offices  on  occasion.  We  furnish  them  with  mformatibn  about  our 
area  which  is  given  to  industrial  j)rospects  when  thev  come  in.  We 
also  furnish  them  with  continued  information  that  tlhey  put  into  a 
data  processing  system  that  they  can  keep  current  at  all  tim-^s  about 
tliH  Statf*  of  rioororia  and  about  our  conimunitios. 

Senator  Hxtmpiirey.  Whn,i  I  am  really  concerned  about  is  we  have 
the  Appalachia  Commi.ssion,  we  have  the  Coastal  Plains  Commission. 
Do  we  izvt  in  each  other's  hair  or  are  there  lines  of  demarcation,  et 
cetera,  or  are  there  ways  and  means  of  communicating  jo  tlmt  we 
maximize  the  use  of  the  personnel  and  the  Federal  dollar? 

ilr.  DA\m  Of  course,  my  commission  is  in  the  Coastal  Plains  Re- 
gional Commission. 

Senator  Hir^rPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  work  with  this  commission  through  its  representative 
in  tiie^  Bureau  of  State  Planning  and  Community  Affairs  here  in 
Georgia.  The  Bureau  coordinates  the  relationship  of  all  area  commis- 
sions with  these  two  regional  commissions.  And  then,  of  course,  all 
of  us  loiow  the  staff  of  fhe  Coastal  Plairi^Regional  Commission  per> 
sona>ly — those  in  Washington  and  those  who  have  been  here  in 
Georgia.  ' 

Senator  Httwphrf^t.  Welh  I  shall  not  take  more  time  but  it  doe^ 
bother  me,  not  that  wo  have  those  commissions  but  what  I  worry  about 
is  tlint  wlion  wo  sot  up.  for  oxamplt^  under  Stato  law,  which  is  so  de- 
sirable, the  area  or  district  planning  commissions,  the  multicounty 
typo  of  setup,  which  is  the  State  apparatus,  which  is  really  at  the 
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heart  and  core  of  whaVvve  are  trying  to  do  for  local  planning,  what  I 
am  concerned  about  is  !km  do  the  many  Federal  agencies,  how  do  the 
Federal  regional  commissftm%*lH1e  into  the  plans  into  the  operations 
of  the  area  or  the  district,  State  multicounty  commissions. 

Mr.  Davis,  Well,  fortunately,  hei'e  in  Georgia — our  bureau  of  State 

Elanninor-and  community  affairs  lielps  to  coordinate  this.  The  bureau 
as  staff  members  who  are  assigned  to  both,  the  Coastal  Plains  Com- 
mission and  the  Appalachian  Commission — ^to  coordinate  our  work 
with  their  work.  Here  in  Georgia  we  have  a  State  investment  plan  for 
those  commissions!  The  State  investment  plan  is  fed  to  the  bureau,  the 
State  bureau,  from  the  area  planning  and  development  commissions. 
So,'  we  receive  the  benefit  of  the  bureau's  coordinating  powers  and  I 
think  we  are  successful  in  being  able  to  accomplish  that  here. 
Senator  HrsrPHRKT.  Senator! 

Senator  Talmadoe.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Davis,  I  want  to  con^rratulate 
you  on  your  statement.  I  am  proud  of  what  our  area  planning  com- 
missions have  (lorn*  in  (lenrnria.  Our  State  has  pioneered,  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  in  that  direction. 

For  the  r  ecord,  how  are  your  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
your  planning  commissions  selected?  Coastal  Plain  Planning  Com- 
mission, for  instance? 

^[r.  DavTvS.  There  are  various  aU.ernatives  in  the  State,  but  lot's  take 
my  commission  as  an  examjTle.  We  have  nine  counties.  From  all  nine 
counties  we  have  one  man  appointed  by  the  county  commission,  and  we 
have  another  appointed  by  tne  mayor  and  coundl  of  the  county  seat. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  tiave  as  an  advisory  board  member,  a  minor- 
ity person,  who  is  appointed  jointly  by  the  county  commission  and 
mayor-council  from  each  county. 

^  Xow,  other  commispim/^  aro  formed  differently.  For  instance,  one 
commission  has  three  n^embers  appointed  from  each  county,  one  by  the 
city  council,  one  by  the  county  commission,  and  then  one  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  as  a  full  board  member,  not  an  advisory  board  member,  a 
minority  member. 

Senator  Tai.m afx^k.  ^Yliat  I  am  getting  at,  it  is  a  coordinated  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  the  people  in  the  planning  area  without  any  exclu- 
sions where  all  can  be  represented,  is  that  it,  municipal  and  county 
goverhments? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right.  Oftentimes,  for  instance,  the  mayor  may 
appoint  himself  to  the  board  so  we  have  representation  of  elected  of- 
ficials and  sometimes  w<jihave  representatives  of  those  elected  ollicials. 

Senator  Talmatxje.  And  in  that  way  you  can  coordinate  your  efforts 
and  work  without  one  county  working  in  one  direction  and  the  other 
in  n  not  her  and  a  municipality  hi  a  third  direction. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  exactly  right.  We  have  one  board  representing 
all  of  these  different  interests.  . 

Senator  Talmadge.  And  it  is  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  both  the 
counties  and  the  municipalities  in  the  area  affected. 

Mr.  Davts.  It  certainly  is.  yes. 

Senator  T.m.madoe.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Humt*iti?ey.  Senator  Allen  ? 

Senator  Atj.ex.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  T  have 
no  questions.  • 
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Senator^HuiirHKKT.  Senator  Gambrell  ? 

Senator  Gambr£LL.  Let  me  make  one  comment.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  showing  that  has  been  made  here  of  planning  in  Georgia  in  con- 
nection witn  revenue  sharing  all  acfoss  the  board,  rural  development 
and  urban  development  and  otherwise^  I  think  one  of  the  criteria 
ought  to  be  that  we  do  not  spfend  money  or  do  not  send  money  from 
Washington  to  places  that  do  not  need  money  and  have  not  planned 
for  it.  Here  in  Georgia,  this  system  of  planning  commissions  means 
that  we  will  discover  our  needs  and  we  will  have  plans  to  utilize 
money  that  is  distributed  under  revenue-sharing  plans  of  any  hind, 
I  think  this  is  important  and  other  States  ought  to  be  sirnilarly 
equipped. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Humphret.  We  thank  you,  and  your  entire  testimony  by 
the  ^sjCy,  which  is  very  well  documented,  will  be  included  in  our 
recom. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Davis. 

Air.  Davis.  There  are  19  multicounty  planning  andv  development 
districts  in. the  State  of  Georgia.  These  19  districts,  called  area  plan- 
ning and  development  commissions  ( APDC's)  blanket  the  State  and 
range  in  size  from  five  to  thirteen  counties  an^  include  both  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Generally,  the  purpose  of  the  area  planning  and  de- 
velopment commissions  is  the*  economic  and  physical  improvements 
of  the  areas  which  each  serves.  Georgia's  APDC's  are  unique  in  that 
they  are  grassroots  organizationjkformed  through  voluntary  cooper- 
jition  of  the  member  counties  an^cities  in  those  counties,  pursuant  to 
the  Georgia  General  Planning  Enabling  legislation. 

The  first  area  planning  and  develojf^nent  commission  in  Georgia 
was  formed  more  than  a  decade  ago  in  the  northwestern  section  of 
the  State.  Called  the  Coosa  Valley  APDC,  it  was  formed  as  a  pilot 
program  supported  by  State  and  focal  funds.  It  was  one  of  the"  earli- 
est attempts  in  the  United  States  to  combine  efforts  to  provide  plan- 
ning assistance  and  to  coordinate  economic  development  activities  on 
an  aroawide  basis.  Because  of  its  success,  the  State  of  Georgia  offered 
to  provide  matching  funds  in  the  same  manner  as  to  Coosa  Valley  to 
any  group  of  counties  in  the  State  of  (Jectrgia  which  wished  to  join 
together  for  planning  and  development  purposes.  Within  a  relatively 
short  time,  almost  the  entire  State  followed  the  example  of  north- 
west Georgia. 

AFDC  FcrNDi>ro 

APDC's  are  supported  financially  through  a  combination  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  funding.  Member  cities  and  counties  contribute  a  fixed 
amount  annually  based  upon  their  population.  This  per  capita  con- 
tribution bv  the  local  governments  is  matched  by  a  State  grant  of  up 
to  $6.'),000  annually  to  each  APDC. 

In  addition,  the  APDC's  .*  supported  by  planning  grants  and  pro- 
grams of  the  various  Federal  agencies  such  as  nonmetropolitan  district 
planning  grants  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; planning  grants  from  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce  (to  those  APDC's  which  are 
designated  as  economic  development  districts) ;  planning  grants  from 
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the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  administration  of  the  Ommbus 

Crime  Bill  and  Safe  Streets  Act;  grants  for  water  and  sewer  planning 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Affriculture,  Farmers  Home  i^inis- . 
tration ;  Compijehensive  Health  pTanninfi;  grant  under  the  D^ifltment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  planning  grants  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  for  those  APDC's  which  are  d€&ig- 
nated  as  local  development  districts  (LDD) ;  and  other  Federal 
programs  and  planning  grants. 


The  general  purpose  of  the  area  planning  and  development  com- 
missions, as  stated  above,  is  to  promote  the  economic  developmdht  and 
physical  improvement  of  the  area  served.  More  specifically,  it  is  the 
mission  of  the  commission  to  undertake  research  and  development  of 
plans,  to  motivate,  to  coordinate,  and  to  assist  with  implementation. 

Included  in  research  and  development  of  plans  is  first  the  identifica- 
tion of  problems.  These  consist  of  economic,  eduiJational,  social,  fiscal, 
and  environmental  problems  as  well  as  others.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
APDC  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  problems  and  develop 
systematic,  workable  plans  and  programs  for  mitigating  or  eliminating 
them.  It  is  intended  that  public  officials,  from  local  and  State  levels, 
utilize  this  research  and  other  information  provided  by  the  APDC's 
as  a  basis  for  making  their  own  decisions  for  improvements.  Informa- 
tion gathered  in  research  efforts  may  also  be  used  by  private  develop- 
ers; however,  its  prime  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  plans  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  district. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  area  planning  and  development  commission 
to  motivate  public  officials  and  other  community  leaders  by  informing 
them  of  the  source  of  their  community  problems  and  by  making  inno- 
vative and  practical  suggestions  and  alternate  feasible  methods  of 
solving  these  problems.  This  motivation  includes  demonstrating  to 
local  governmental  leaders  that  local  tax  monies  can  be  multiplied 
when  they  are  used  to  match  various  State  and  Federal  monies  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  sol  ve  their  problems. 

In  carrying  on  the  above  mentioned  functions,  area  planning  and 
development  commissions  generally  operate  with  individual  programs 
designed  to  work  primarily  in  a  smgle  area.  Examples  of  these  areas 
are  law  enforcement,  environmental  planning,  industrial  and  economic 
development,  human  resources  development,  recreation  and  tourism. 

In  most  area  commissions,  the  law  enforcement  planning  program 
operates  under  a  planning  grant  from  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  assist  local 
units  of  government  in  the  APDC  district  in  the  developments  of 
programs  to  improve  law  enforcement  and  in  making  application  for 
Federal  -fimds  to  implement  these  programs.  For  the  af>ove  purpose, 
law  enforcement  is  defined  as  the  total  criminal  justice  system,  in- 
cluding police,  courts,  juvenile  delinquency,  probation  and  parole, 
and  corrections.  In  addition  to  helping  local  communities  obtain  the^ 
benefits  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill,  APpC  law  enforcement  planning 
programs  also  render  other  forms  of  assistance  to  the  area.  Establish- 
ment of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  degree  programs  at  area 
colleges  is  an  example  of  this  type  of  assistance.  The  department  also 
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organises  areawide  law  enforcement  intelligence  units  to  foster  co- 
oj)eniti ve  lavr  enforcement  efforts. 

Environmental  planning  programs  become  involved  in  regional  solid 
waste  di^«3al  planning,  regional  open  space  planning,  regional  river 
basm  and  flood  plain  planning,  regional  comprehensive  planning,  re- 
gjonal  re(Teation  planning,  roirioDal  (VM^noiiiio  hasi^  analysis,  and  tniiis- 
portation  planning.  In  addition  to  Federal  assisted  planning  sflidios, 
the  APDC\s  publish  maps  and  brochures  to  aid  member  cities  and 
counties.  The  environmental  planning  section  also  provides  staff  assist- 
anro  at  roirtilarly  scliodulod  meeting  of  local  citv/county  planning 
commissions  to  give  advice  on  zoning  and  subdivision  remilatiou  iirT- 
plementation. 

Area  commission  industrial  and  economic  development  planning 
programs  direct  tlieir  efforts  at  increasing  industrial  and  economic 
growth  of  their  areas.  These  programs  are  primarily  concerned  with 
projects  Avhich  have  an  area  influence.  They  offer  staff  assistance  to 
indivKiual  city  and  county  governments,  local  chambers  of  commerce, 
industrial  authorities,  and  development  authorities.  The  programs  in- 
clude: research  to  idei  Mfy  p;'oblems  which  contribute  to  the  econcMuic 
proI)]eni.^  (>f  the  area;  r -'Mninendation  for  actions  wliich  will  allevi- 
ate identifienl  problems  and  inci^ease  potential  for  economic  growth- 
offering  assistance  to  attract  new  industry.  ' 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  APDC  nn-reation  proirnun  is  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  recreation  facilities  for  local  communities  bv  provid- 
ing technical  as.si.stance  from  the  APDC  staff  and  by  helping  to  ob- 
tain technical  and  financial  assistance  from  varion.s^  State  :ind  Fed- 
eral progi'ams. 

APDC  tourism  profyrams  are  designed  to  promote  an  increased 
level  of  tourism  throughout  the  commission  area.  APDC  tourism  staffs 
al^^o  assist  private  landowners  and  inviduals  in  the  development  and 
promotion  of  toiiri.st  attractions.  This  activity  may  include  workin<r 
With  landowners  on  the  feasibility  of  developing  campgrounds,  or  ad"^ 
y'xivto:  individuals  on  the  development  and  mnnacrement  of  fishing 
lake^'  and  hunting  preserves  foi-  lease. 

APIX'  Inunau  resource  programs  are  designed  to  improve  the  em- 
plovDient  potential,  educational  level,  and  ircneral  well  beiiur  of  the 
di^iulvantatred  people  in  their  .ireas.  As  example  of  a  human  resource 
nctj\-ity  i<  the  public  spn-^ce  ear^MTS  pn)iri,.:n  H^SC)  whi(»h  is 
underway  in  several*  Geor^ria  APDC's.  The  PSC  program  is  de- 
sifjinMl  to  help  secure  i)ermanent  employment  within  public  insti- 
tutions for  disadvantaged  workers.  They  also  assist  in  the  up^rrading 
of  cortain  employees  of  these  agencies!  The  program  is  ftinded  by 
the  U.S.  T)epaitment>.of  Lal)or  and  administered  by  the  U.S.  Depai-t- 
nient  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Administration.  Exam- 
ples of  persons  who  may  be  trained  under  the  program  are  hospital 
orderlies,  clerks,  carpenters,  medical  records  clerks,  and  automotive 
mechanics. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  an  area  plnnnini?  and  de- 
velo{)ment  conrimission  is  to  serve  as  a  coordination  agency  for  the 
area.  Commission  staff  members,  in  this  capacity,  serve  as  liaisons 
l>etweon  member  local  governments  and  various  federal  and  State 
agencies.  An  example  of  this  function  is  the  regional  clearino'house 
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pro«rraTn  of  the  area  commission.  In  this  program,  the  area  commis- 
sions review  most  Federal  and  State  applications  which  originate 
within  the  area  in  order  to  insure  that  there  is  no  duplication  of  pro- 
grams, fins  activity  is  carried' out  by  working  directly  with  State  and 
Federal  Kgency  pei-soiiiiel  on  l)e!mlf  of  ](K:ar ollioials  concernod  with 
the  project.  This  APDC  activity  services  to  satisfy  the  directive  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  A-95. 

APDC's  e-stablish  and  implement  programs  designed  to  coordinate 
the  pffcrts  of  citizens  of  local  communities  in  programs  which  would 
allow  these  citizens  individual  participation.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  (  oastal  Plain  Area  Tourism  Council  which  is  administered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Coastal  Plain  Area  Planning  and  Development 
(  ommission  headquartered  in  Valdosta.  The  purpose  of  the  tourism 
council  IS  to  develop  an  areawide  tourism  program  designed  to  in- 
cioa.se  the  economic  potential  of  the  entire  area.  It  encourages  tourists 
^:^T'"?T.n?i"§,  area  to  stop  and  spend  money.  Another  example 
IS  the  AI  DC  hheriffs  and  Police  Intelligence  Units  which  are  organi- 
zations^f  areawide  law  enforcement  officials,  established  to  offer  in- 
oroastMl  pi-ottvction  of  persons  and  property  in  the  area.  The  units  are 
intended  to  be  available  particularly  in  times  of  emergencies  such 
as  an  actual  disaster  or  riot.  Any  one  town  or  county  could  not  muster 
ihe  forces  necessary  to  handle  a  disaster  or  any  consequence.  The 
oinorgency  scjuad  can. 

Coordination  of  expenditures  and  tax  money  and  other  local  moneys 
to  insure  the  greatest  economic  impact  and  the  highest  possible  return 
for  the  tax  n.onoys  spent  by  the  district  citizens  is  also  an  APDC 
function.  Examples  of  this  function  is  the  assistance  APDC's  pro- 
vide local  communities  in  obtaining  grants  from  the  various  Federal 
agencies  iiicluding  the  Department  of  Interior  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development 
A<Uninistiation  ('ommiinity  facilities  grant  pn^.rram  of  the  US 
Depaitment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the  programs 
of  the  various  other  Federal  agencies.  All  of  the^,  programs  give  the 
citizens  ni  the  district  the  maximum  possible  return  for  their  tax 
uoiiar. 

-•-i-ea  plunninir  and  development  commissions  serve  as  re^^ional 
T^7.%  °*  coordination.  An  example  is  the  coordination  among  six 
^\flK  s  across  South  Georgia  which  are  involved  in  assistino-  their 
member  counties  in  planning  for  a  new  limited  ivccess  high  way  which 
will  traverse  Georgia.  Also,  three  area  planning  and  devefonmeut 
commissions  are  coordinating  their  efforts  to  increase  the  quality  of 
health  care  in  the  30-coiinty  area  by  forming  a  comprehensive  health 
planning  organization  under  a  program  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Jhiducation,  and  Welfare. 

Area  planning  and  development  commissions  whose  boundaries  ad- 
,)oin  neighl>onng  States  have  coordinate  their  programs  with  tho.se 
of  other  States.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Withlacoochee  River  Canoe 
I  rail  H^ich  begins  ijf  Georgia  and  ends  in  Florida  on  the  Suwannee 
Kivcr.  This  canoe  trail  has  enabled  many  travelers  to  traverse  the 
nyer  from  Georgia  to  Florida  in  an  uninterrupted  and  well-planned 
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Georgia  APDC's  afe  involved  in  assisting  local  communities  imple- 
ment proposals  originating  in  the  specific  local  towns.  This  is  done  by 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  various  project  applications  submitted 
by  the  town.  APDCf  staffs  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  individ- 
uals in  their  respective  areas  oy  providing  information  and  advice 
needed  to  implement  locally  funded  programs  or  projects.  Examples 
of  this  are  local  recreation  programs  designed  with  the  assistance  of 
APDC  staff  members. 

All  Georgia  APDC's  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  various 
programs  or  proposals  of  the  State  agencies  when  requested.  Exam- 
ples are  APDC  assistance  in  implementing  a  statewide  airport  systems 
plan,  a  statewide  transportation  plan,  and  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion for  a  statewide  comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plan  that  will 
enable  the  State  of  Georgia  to  qualify  for  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion funds  under  the  U.G.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Several  Georgia  APDC's  have  been  instrumental  in  establishmg 
regional  law  enforcement  training  academies  and  facilities  through- 
out the  state  of  Georgia.  In  addition,  some  APDC's  have  designed  and 
implemented  course  curricula  in  at  least  two  of  Georgia's  colleges 
which  offer  courses  in  subjects  leading  to  degrees  in  the  fields  of  police 
science,  criminology,  and  public  safety.  In  addition,  some  Georgia 
APDC's  are  involved  in  implementing  mjanagement  assistance  pro-, 
grams  to  their  member  towns  and  counties.  / 

FORECAST  AND  CONCLUSION' 

The  19  area  planning  and  development  commissions  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  are  today  making  vigorous  efforts  to  begin  working  together 
more  closely  so  that  they  may  multiply  many  times  over  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  the  citizens  of  their  areas  in  the  past.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  effort  will  culminate  in  new  programs  which  will  employ  a 
regional  approach  to  the  general  t^nd  specific  functions  and  problems 
of  government.  These  programs  would  lead  to  APDC  assistance  to 
county  and  municipal  governments  in  such  possible  areas  as  water  and 
sewa<re  billing,  the  service  of  utilities,  the  collection  of  taxes,  and 
others. 

It  is  apparent  that  (Georgia  s  local  governments  are  today  m  a  n- 
nancanlly  critiojil  state.  They  are  unable  to  uit-et  the  ileniunds  phued 
upon  them  by  their  citizens  with  the  limited  sources  of  fniuls  now 
available.  The  result  is  a  constant  reliance  on  the  one  basic  revenue 
source  wliich  is  already  overhurdened—ad  valorem  taxes.  To  mitigate 
this  situ:itif)n.  APDC's  invision  progriuns  of  consolidation  of  services 
which  would  lead  to  more  elliciency  and  consecinently  more  service  for 
every  dollar  available.  This  can  he  a( comiilished  through  the  regional 
ai)proacli  to  government  and  its  jjrohlenis.  The  regional  approuclu 
.ii^iated  by  APl)("s,  would  rei)la('e  tlie  local  ap[)r()a.'h  which  has  now 
become  anti(|uated  and  obsolete. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  gix^atest  service  to  tlicir  member  goveriunents. 
area  ])lanning  and  development  coniinissions  are  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  become  more  closely  coordinated  with  state  government.  They 
arc  i)resently  realining  their  boundaries,  making  tliem  coterminous 
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with  the  boundaries  of  major  Georgia  State  Department  districts.  The 
purpose  of  this  massive  change  is  to  create  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship between  ,area  oommissions  and  State  agencies,  and  to  insure  that 
area  and  local  plans  coincide  with  those  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Dis- 
tricts whose  Doundarics  are  to  be  made  coterminous  v-ith  those  of  area 
commissions  are  health,  highway,  welfare,  vocational  education,  and 
others.  Once  the  mission  is  accomplished,  all  facets  of  State  govern- 
ment will  be  concentrated  in  each  separate  district  rather  than  in 
overlapping  districts.  This  concentration  will  be  much  more  conducive 
to  meaningful  regional  plans  and  to  the  regional  approach  to  govern- 
ment. 

To  reach  optimum  effectiveness,  area  planning  and  development  dis- 
tricts first  attempt  to  establish  a  rapport  with  local  citizenry  and  to 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  function  in  behalf  of  the  people.  This  rela- 
tionship has  already  been  accomplished.  In  general,  all  of  the  districts 
in  Georgia  have  reached  a  point  of  local  trust.  This  accomplishment 
should  clear  the  way  for  many  more  programs  of  the  type  area  com- 
missions are  now  administering.  In  addition,  the  confidence  which  has 
been  established  will  make  possible  even  broader  programs  than  those 
already  in  operation.  Long-range  plans  include  establishment  of  pro- 
grams such  as  youth  development  programs,  geared  to  developing 
the  future  community  leaders  of  rural  Georgia  communities;  circuit 
rider  personnel  management  and  city  management  personnel;  and 
other  similar  services.  With  the  rapport  and  confidence  that  we  have 
todav,  the  next  few  years  will  undoubtedly  develop  unused  potential 
of  planning  and  development  districts  to  reshape  the  course  of  rural 
Greorgia. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Our  next  witne^  is  Mr.  Tim  Maund,  executive 
director.  Central  Savannah  River  Area  Planning  and  Development 
Commission,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  board  members,  Randolph 
Karrh  and  Lucius  Merrion. 

Please  come  forward,  gentlemen.  We  welcome  you  and  we  thank 
you  for  being  here. 

STATEMElffT  OF  TIM  MATJUD,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOE,  CENTRAL 
SAVANNAH  RIVEE  AREA  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  COM- 
MISSION, AUaUSTA,  GA. 

.  Mr.  Maukd.  First,  let  me  say  again,  too,  Senator  Humphrey,  it  is 
our  nleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  I  do  have  with  me  today  two 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Central  Savannah  River 
Area  Planning  and  Development  Commission  who  wish  to  talk  about 
their  experience  with  an  area  plamiing  and  development  commission 
at  the  local  level.  In  this  case  these  gentlemen  are  from  Swainsboro, 
Ga.,  the  first  economic  development  center  that  was  to  be  the  second 
center  in  an  economic  development  district  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commeree. 


they  have  quite  a  story  to  tell  and  they  will  summarize  their  testi- 
mony briefly  and  then  I  will  have  a  couple  of  comments  to  make 
myself.  — -.^  

First,  I  would  call  on  Rev.  Lucius  Merrion  to  give  his  remarks. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EEV.  LUCIUS  MEEEIOH,  MEMBER,  BOAKD  OF  DI- 
BECTOBS,  CENTRAL  SAVANNAH  BIVEB  ABEA  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION,  SWAINSBOBO,  GA. 

Reverend  Merrion.  Mr.  Chairmaa  and  Senator  Talmadge  and 
Senator  Gambrell  and  other  guests,  first,  let  me  say  it  is  gratifying  to 
have  this  oppoitunity  to  appear  before  distinguished  membei-s  of  this 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development  to  discuss  some  of  our  ideas  of 
rura!  development.  , 

1  would  like  to  familiarize  you  with  the  area  that  I  represent  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  put  my  comments  into  the  [)roper  perspective. 

Tlie  Central  Savannah  River  Area  Planning  and  Development 
Gonnnission  is  a  commission  composed  of  13  counties  in  «astcentral 
Georgia  adjacent  to  the  S  avannah  River.  I  am  one  of  the  members 
of  the  hoard  of  directors  api)ointed  from  the  national  service  and 
regioiial  councils,  Swainsboro  is  the  county  seat  of  Emanuel  County. 
It  is  located  at  the  southern  end  of  the  region  and  is  a  desigulited  re- 
gional growth  center.  It  was  the  first  community  in  the  Jfation  to 
become  designated  as  a  secondary  growth  center. 

I  would  like  to  limit  my  remarks  to  a  few  specifics  in  rural  planning 
and  development.  We  feel  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  develop  runu 
America,  there  must  be  a  coordinated  local  and  area  planning  aiwl  de- 
velopment program.  We  feel  that  any  legislation  which  is  predicated 
on  the  need  of  rural  development  should  encourage  multijunsdictional 
cooperation  of  State  and  local  government  to  insure  that  the  decision 
is  undertaken  through  a  process  of  planning  and  management  at  the 
regional  scale.  We  feel  thiat  State  and  local  governments  should  tnke 
a  broader  viewpoint,  that  they  must  interrelate  decisions  pertaining 
to  certain  functions,  activities  like  transportation,  housing,  public 
schools,  hospitals,  equal  opportunity  in  employment,  environment 
and  development  of  other  community  f  aciliites« 

DOCTORS  AND  HOSPTTAL  OA^ 

We  feel  that  doctors  and  hospital  service  should  be  top  priority  in 
our  community.  Federal  grants  should  be  made  available  to  students 
in  rural  communities.  There  should  be  pro-ams  to  ciquip  local  hospi- 
tals with  modem  equipment  and  to  upgrade  hospital  workers  pay. 

HOITSINQ 

Housing  conditions  in  rural  communities  still  have  a  long  way  to 
<ro  i)efore  the  need  of  the  people  can  be  met.  Although  we  do  have 
low  income  housing  programs  there  are  many  wno  do  not  qualify  for 
these  programs  and  are  still  in  desperate  need  of  decent  homes  in 
which  to  live. 

FUBUC  SCHOOLS 

We  feel  that  public  schools  must  secure  young  people  who  are  com- 
ing out  of  college  if  we  are  to  better  our  public  schools.  There  must 
be  more  Federaiaid  to  public  education  beginning  with  day  care  cen- 
ter programs* 
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TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  is  very  essential  in  rural  development.  Better  high- 
ways and  airports  will  help  in  this.  We  believe  that  the  success  of 
economic  developnient  programs  undertalren  by  county,  multicounty 
and  district  organizations  and  communities  depend  upon  the  active 
participation  and  support  of  all  segments  of  the  community  includ- 
mg  the  disadvantagea  groups  the  programs  are  designed  to  benefit 
In  many  communities,  however,  the  poor  unemployed  and  under- 
employed are  minority  groups  who  have  been  given  little  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  decisionmakmg  processes  of  organizations  whose  eco- 
nomic development  activities  affect  them. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  committee.  I  appreciate  your  interest  in  rural  development 
processing  in  the  Nation. 

Senator  Humfhrbt.  Thank  you  very  much.  Reverend.  Thank  you 
venr  much. 

Reverend  AIerrion.  This  is  Randolph  Karrh,  Si^nator. 
Senator  Humphret.  Mr.  Randolph  Karrh. 

STATEMENT  OF  RANDOLPH  C.  EL&BBH,  HEHBEB,  BOABD  OF  DI- 
KECTOBS,  CENTBAL  SAVANNAH  BIVEB  ABEA  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION,  SWAINSBOBO,  GA. 

Mr.  Karrh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  this  is  kind 
of  a  scBvy  proceeding  here  and  I  have  been  trying  to  settleJown.  I  did 
start  feeling  better  when  Senator  Talmadge  took  off  his  coat  and  loos- 
ened his  tie.  I  felt  like  I  was  a  little  bit  more  at  home. 

So,  I  feel  a  little  bit  more  relaxed  today. 

I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  here.  Our  plight  in  rnral 
Georgia  and  rural  America  is  well  known.  I  think  it  is  fully  dorumented 
and  1  do  not  want  to  waste  your  time  on  it. 

Outmigration  from  our  area  into  urban  areas  has  left  us  with 
diminished  services  of  every  kind.  We  fully  support  and  wish  to 
on  record  of  supporting  vour  efforts  to  mold  and  create  a  natipnal 
policy  which  win  help  to  bring  about  a  balanced  population  distribu- 
tion which  will  offer  people  a  greater  choice  about  the  environment  in 
which  they  live. 

At  present  those  of  us  who  want  tqj>articipate  in  the  maximum  bene- 
fits of  our  civilization  almost  forced  to  Hve  in  urban  areas!  It  is  a 
strange  thing  but  for  the  conduct  of  business  and  industry,  this  is  not 
necessary.  With  the  growth  of  communication  .and  transportation 
technology,  this  has  reduced  the  space-time  ratio.  Activities  can  be 
spread  out  over  larjger  areas  and  remain  as  coordinated  as  before.  Cities 
for  business  and  industry  ai:p  not  technically  necessary. 

Further,  a  broader  population  distribution  would  help  reduce  the 
bad  effects  of  diseconomies  of  scale.  Analysts  are  pointmg  out  now 
^  that  once  your  population  density  passes  a  certain  point,  the  per  capita 
costs  of  all  services  rise.  ^ 

I  can  still  get  a  television  set  almost  correctly  repaired  in  Swainsboro 
cheaper  than  they  can  at  Atlanta. 
r,3-r»82— 71  ~pt,  :i  34 
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Beyond  a  certain  point  economies  of  scale  turn  into  diseconomies. 
For  this  reason  we  believe  both  the  urban  and  rural  areas  will  benefit 
from  what  you  are  doing  on  a  balanced  national  growth  policy. 

Now,  I  want  to  stress  three  [)oints  to  you.  First  of  all,  I  feel  that 
this  committee,  as  Senator  Curtis  a  minute  ago  said,  I  think  that  you 
fully,  recognize  that  a  dedication  to  the  proposition  of  an  adequate 
farm  income  for  the  farmer,  the  producer  of  food  and  fiber,  must  be 
the  foimdation  on  which  rural  prosperity  is  to  be  built  We  want  to 
stress  that  We  recognize  that  problem  in  our  area.  We  must  not^do 
anything  to  diminish  this  indbme  or  so  deemphasize  the  needs  of  our 
actual  producers  of  food  and  fiber. 

Now,  it  is  for  these  reasons,  and  that  si)ecific  reason,  that  in  our 
Area  Planning  and  Development  Commission  we  reject  respectfully 
the  President's  proposals  on  rural  revenue  sharing  and  his  sister  pro- 
posal on  reorganization.  We  feel  these  two  programs  would  abolish 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  remove  the  farmer  from  the 
highest  councils  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  These 
programs  would  exist — they  would  destroy  the  existing  Federal,  State, 
and  local  Programs  where  if  properly  funded,  these  programs  can 
reverse  our  population  trends. 

To  me  personally  the  most  tramc  victims  of  these  programs  would 
be  the  abolishment  of  the  regional  planning  commissions.  I  recognize 
that  this  could  be  carried  on  on  a  voluntary  oasis  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
State  governments  being  hard  pressed  for  funds,  would  necessary 
conduct — ^would  continue  the  Coastal  Plains  and  Appalachian  Regional 
Commissions  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  would  bo  to  deomphasizo  the  fanner  and  liis 
problems,  placing  him  in  a  secondary  position  to  others  of  rural  dcvol- 
opmont.  We  stress  this  because  we  do  not  want  a  rostnictnrin^  of  i  iiral 
dovolopment  to  take  over  and  actually  cut  the  farnw  out  of  his  nmls. 
►There  has  got  to  be  an  addition  to  it. 

Xow,  our  second  point  gets  to  our  success  in  our  county.  Now,  we 
want  to  stress  that  in  our  opinion,  the  geographical  redistribution  of 
industrial  plants  and  the  jobs  they  create  is  truly  the  only  piactical 
method  of  controlling  population  densities.  Emanuel  County  stuntfH  as 
an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  out-migration.  In  1920  theiv  were  2o,8C2  people 
in  Emanuel  County.  By  1960,  40  years  later,  our  popidation  had  iv- 
duced  to  17,800  people.  Today  we  have  18,389. 

We  have  done  this  by  hard  work,  cooperative  effort  from  all  tlie  peo- 
ple of  our  county,  and  the  efforts  of  our  Central  Savannah  River  Area 
Planning  frtjjjijpcelopment  Commission.  We  have  revereod  a  40.year 

In  19^*^Sp^d  893  people  employed  in  industry  and  in  19C2  tliis 
figure  haorWSwn  to  1,60^  Today  we  have  3,600  people  employed  in 
industry.  Through  th^»p  of  the  CSRA  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,^©  obtained  a  grant  and  have  built  a  600  acre 
industrial  park.  It  is  fully  served  by  electric  power  and  natural  gas 
and  water. 

We  have  42  industries  now  in  Emanuel  County  and  six  are  located 
in  this  industritl  park  which  employs  585  people.  We  have  got  rooiii 
for  300  or  400  more.  We  hope  to  get  them  in  there. 
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Now,  Swainsboro,  Ga.,  was  our  county  seat.  It  was  the  first  commu- 
nity to  obtain  a  designation  of  secondaiy  growth  center  within  an  Area 
PIfdining  and  Development  Commission.  This  growth  center  designa- 
tion with  the  long-range  regional  planning  commission  concept  in- 
eluding  the  construction  of  interstate  limited  access  development  roads 
connecting  growth  centei-s  plus  the  impact  of  our  Magic  Mall  indus- 
trial park  makes  the  future  of  my  county  look  very  bright. 

My  third  point,  gentlemen,  is  we  do  wish  to  put  our  support  behind 
you  in  the  creation  of  a  rural  development  bank.  We  urge  that  the 
bank  be  created.^We  urge  that  you  use  the  existing  commercial  banks 
or  the  Federal  land  bank  or  the  Production  Ci-edit  Association  to  ad- 
minister the  physical  needs  of  this  bank  but  we  do  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  btMng  in  favor  of  it. 

Thank  you. 
-  Senator  HrMPHRET.  Thank  you  very  much. 

ilr.  Mauxd.  Senator,  to  very  briefly  go  through  a  couple  of  things. 
F'irst,  to  say  any  legislation  which  is  predicated  on  the  need  for  rural 
development  should encourge  multijuridictional  cooperation. 

Si*condly,  you  mentioned  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Trade  and 
we  tried  what  we  call  a  contact  committee  that  was  made  up  of  local 
leadership  to  contact  the  State  development  people.  We  found  out  tljat 
this  volunteer  etfoit  failed  bi^caiise  they  got  discouragi^d  after  a  couple 
of  yeai-s  and,  therefore,  y^e  hired  through  contract,  a  professional  from 
a  university  institutibn  to  do  this  and  w  have  achieved  success  in  our 
developmg  program  through  that  method. 

Another  tning  that  we  have  done  iji  our  area  and  one  that  we  feel  is 
essential  in  any  regional  program;  that  is,  to  identify  the  independent 
growth  center,  give  them  the  necessar}-  tools  and  resources  to  continue 
growth  so  that  tJiey  might  help  that  dependent  area  around  th^m. 
When  I  say  nurependent  growth  center,  I  do  not  mean  some  conunun- 
ity  that  is  250,000. 1  mean  a  community  like  Swainsboro  of  7,500  or  any 
conununity.  that  has  shown  £he  potential  for  growth. 

Another  thing  that  we  are  concemed*about  iii^  o\ir  area,  and  one  that 
we  Have  workea  on,  has  8een  our  ehvironment.  For  tHfe  bast  3  years 
we. have  prepared  a  solid  waste  plan  for  our  area.  The  collection  and 
disposal  of  solid  waste  is  a  rural  problem  as  well  as* an  urban  problem. 
We  are  trying  our  best  through  this  area  plan,  to  get  counties  to  go 
together  and  support  jointly  a  land  fill  and  collection  program  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  they  can  best  afford  it  and  that  k  the  way  they 
can  best  manage  it.  We  are  concerned  in  rural  America  about  manage- 
ment. 

Because  of  that  concern  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working 
with  our  tax  officials  on  how  best  ta collect  their  money  and  working 
with  the  State  revenue  department,  llecently  we  got  together  with  the 
revenue  department  and  we  prepared  a  plan  for  automating  the  tax 
records  of  the  counties  in  our  area.  Our  commission  paid  the  setup 
charge  for  these  tax  records  on  the  computer  system  and  those  coun- 
ties now  have  automated  tax  records. 

Another  thing  we  did  along  that  same  line  was  with  the  city  and 
county  budgeting  process  in  our  area.  We  designed  a  computer  pro- 
gram in  budgeting  and  accounting  for  small  communities.  We  have 
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oiu*  community,  Waynesboro,  whose  testimony  you  will  receive  in  brief 
from  W.  H.  Harper,  a  bauk  executive,  which  has  been  on  that  system 
for  a  year  and  they  have  rtioi^  effectively  maiuiged  their  atlairs  since 
they  were  on  this  system.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  wav  to  a!ssist  in 
the*^ proper  utilization  of  resources  whether  they  be  local,  Federal  or 
State. 

Another  thrng  that  I  have  commented  befoi-e  to  Congressman  Bhit- 
nik  and  also  to  Senator  Montoya'.s  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Public  Works,  is  the  moratorium  on  local  real  estate  and 
other  taxes.  This  is  something  that  has  l)een  kicked  around  and  there 
is  a  $5  million  limit  on  the  amount  that  industiy  can  expand  without 
a  moratorium.  We  would  suggest  that  mavbe  there  should  l)e  stipu- 
lated in  any  enabling  legislation  that  woukl  give  Federal  assistance.in 


this  direction  that  the  local  units  of  government  acquiring  industrv 
under  these  provisions  may  not  give  tax  incentives  of  their  own.  A 
rural  development  bank  may  be  the  answer  to  this  problem.  Anything 


that  will  get  big  money  into  rural  America  at  competitive  mtes  will 
help  immeasurably. 

Senator  Hitmphrky.  You  study  our  bank  proposal  carefully,  the 
one  that  Senator  Talmudge  and  myself  and  other  members  of  this 
committee  introduced  because  we  get  ri^ht  at  the  heart  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  Maund.  Good. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Kight  to  it 

Mr.  Maund.  I  hope  so.  The  other  part  that  Hal  Davis  mentioned,  pur 
area  is  well  planned,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  State.  We  are  ready 
for  the  resources  that  can  become  available  for  rural  development. 

Another  thing  is  cooperation.  Many  State  and  Federal  agencies  co- 
operate with  the  area  planning  and  development  commissions  and 
practically  all  of  them  have  operating  agreements  wtih  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Agriculture  Department,  particularly  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  say  that  any  agency  such  as  Agriculture  Department  with 
22,000  subagenciee  throughout  America  that;  is  undergoing  a  vital 
change,  should  have  this  type  of  fadlitv  that  we  have  here  in  the 
Rural  Development  Center  to  deliver  the  oacon,  if  you  please,  to  rural 
America  so  we  can  keep  feeding  urban  America  and  share  in  its  quality 
of  life. 

Another  comment  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  there  are  some  500 
regional  councils  throughout  the  country  todajr  and  through  our  na- 
tional association,  the  National  Service  to  Regional  Councils,  we  be- 
lieve that  pome  200  or  HOO  more  councils  would  give  this  Nation  a 
system  of  development  districts  or  area  planning  and  development 
commissions  or  regionalism,  if  you  please,  so  that  urban  and  rural 
America  can  be  brought  together  through  the  elected  process  and, 
therefore,  can  share  in  the  resources  of  this  Nation. 

One  other  thing,  and  it  is  kind  of  a  prediction,  somethinsr  that  I 
packed  up  in  the  House  and  Home  Magazine.  Since  the  February 
earthquake  in  California,  their  in-migration  ra,te  ha^  dropped  to 
almost  zero.  For  1971  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  only  have  25,000 
'  net  in-migration  to  the  State  of  California  while  during  the  sixties 
they  had  on  average  approximately  300,000  per  year. 

We  predict  because  of  insurance  rates,  the  cost  of  livinir,  thp  fenr 
of  earthquakes  and  natural  disasters,  that  people  will  seek  arear>  that 
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do  not  have  these  things  and  mnerally  you  will  iind  them  in  some 
rund  areas,  particularly  in  the  South,  1  might  add,  since  we  are  here 
today,  that  you  will  find  these  people  migratin||to  and  enjoying  the 
uvhan  life.  I  will  not  get  into  the  problem  of  New  x  ork. 

Housing  has  been  mentioned  as  a  problem  and  the  problem  here 
is  that  the  a>st  for  rural  housing  is  about  the  same  in  a  rural  com- 
mimity  as  it  is  in  an  urban  community  but  the- rent  base,  is  different 
The  rent  basevin  a  rural  town  might  be  $65  and  in  an  urban  area  it 
would  be  $110.  Private  developers  and  even  public  people  and  non- 
profit corporaticms  have  a  problem  getting  $110  for  an  apartment  or 
tor  a  home  because  of  the  cost  thut  they  nave  put  out  to  build  that 
home  in  a  rural  area. 

This  is  a  problem.  >  . 

Maybe  special  guarantees  are  needed  for  rural  housing  that  would 
encourage  more  new  homes  and  enpourage  pai-ticularly  the  desti-uotion 
of  dilapidated  houses..  Maybe  even  consider  lOO-percent  grants  and 

loans.  •  '  ij- 

To  summarize,  >ve  have  provided  in  our  State  professional  staffs 
on  a  regional  basis  for  the  support  of  rural  and  uroan  countries.  We 
liave  planned  for  a  better  way.  We  believe  that  tax  incentives  for  home 
ancT  industry  will  help.  We  think  that  all  agencies  at  all  levels  should 
work  cooperatively.  Wo  think  that  growth  centers  and  regions  should 
bo  identified  and  we  believe  that  the  transportation  systems  in  rural 
areas  need  to  be  improved. 

Thank  you,  Senator.  That  is  our  testimony.  x 
Senator  Humphrey.  Thank  yon.  In  the  moment  we  have  hero  I 
would  just  like  to  venture  this  thought  because  as  I  listen  to  the  com- 
ments about  planning:  at  the  area  and  regional  level  and  realize  that 
a  good  deal  of  that  planning  is  still  sorrily  underfunded  insofar  as 
the  achievements  or  the  projects  are  concerned  within  the  plan,  we 
are  beginning  to  son.^e  and  see  an  out  migration,- fii-st,  from  the  nwwr 
city  to  the  suburb,  and  you  are  fToing  to  see  it  from  suburbs  to  what 
we  call  rural  areas.  We  are  Ixiginnin*/  to  see  again  a  pattern  of  out- 
migration  of  industry,  fii'st,  from  the  inner  city,  second,  it  is  coming 
from  the  suburbs. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  these  things  move  more  rapidly  than  most 
of  us  contemplate- and  what  T  am  concerned  about  is  that  you  are 
going  to  se(^  an  out  migration  faster  than  thi»  romrn.unitie'p  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  or  prepai'ed  to  receive  with  any  kind  of  order,' and 
you  will  find  a  helter-skelter  kind  of  development  that  we  have  seen 
on  highways  where  there  was  no  zoning  or  in  suburbs  when*  there 
was  no  zoninp:,  and  as  we  s»t  hei'e  and  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
population  distribution  or  redistribution,  it  is  apt  to  come  a  little 
faster  than  anybody  ever  contemplated  and  we  get  caught  up  with 
another  mess  on  our  hands  worse  than  the  inner  city  or  the  metro- 
politan area. 

So,  I  just  toss  it  out,  just  want  to  be  on  record  for  it.  I  think  that 
can  really  happen. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  very  much  for  your  testimony, 
particularly  the  thoujrhts  that  you  have  given  us  about  your  interest 
m  our  proposal  on  the  bank.  We  will  be  having  hearings,  as  Senator 
Talmadge  has  said,  and  we  ho[>e  to  be  able  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
advice  and  counsel. 
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iSenator  Talinadget  ^ 

Senator  Talmaix^k.  1  want  to  conii)liinCTft  you  on  your  testimony. 
A  few  things  on*Mn  Karrh's  testimony  1  particularly  want  to  com- 
ment on. 

I  concur  fully  in  your  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  get  several  hundred  lettei-s  a  day.  The  majority  are 
Georgians.  Many  of  them  are  complaints  about  the  administrative 
actioiis  of  Federal  agencies.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  closer 
to  ♦'^^  people  than  any  other  Federal  agency  for  this  reason.  The 
ASGS* committee  of  directors  is  in  the  courthouse  of  every  county  in 
the  United  States  where  they  have  any  farming  operations.  The  local 
community  on  the  local  level  is  elected  by  the  people^  so  they  are 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  thQ  people  in  your  community.  They  are 
not  in  lVashingtx)n  dictating  policies  from  there.  They  are  in  your 
own  county  courthouse. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  abolish  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Extension  Service,  and  those  things  tnat  have 
l)oen  so  significant  in  the  service  of  agriculture  in  America  since  1852. 
Not  put  it  in  some  conglomerate  idea  of  government  that  no  one 
knows  the  purpose  of  or  the  meaning  of  or  the  significance  of  it  or 
what  it  hopes  to  accomplish.  ^ 

One  final  thing.  You  suggested  that  we  'utilize  the  f Abilities  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  or  the  Production  Credit  Asso<MatTon  to  rrcat<^ 
a  bank.  We  decline  to  do  that  for  this  reason.  We  wanted  all  of  the 
available  agricultural  revsonrces  for  fannei-s  to  remain  for  farm  pur- 
poses. We  wanted  to  create  a  new  agency  to  ^create  job  opportunities 
withotit  diminution  of  the  capital  of  the  funds  that  would  oe  available 
for  agfic\iltural  purposes. 

Xow.  in  that  conjuufction  the  full  committee  has  pending  before  it 
at  the  present  time  A  bill  that  I  introduced — it  has  already  been  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  to  the  fiill  committee— that  will  liberalize 
the  operations  of  the  variou^  agriculttiral  credit  agencies.  One  of  the 
things,  it  would  authorize  the  Federal  land  hank  to  make  loans  for 
farm  homes.  Yoti  and  I  know  that  most  of  the  farm  homes  con- 
structed in  America  today  are  being  financed  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  have  been  limited  because  of  lack  of  capital.  The 
President  held  up  a  half  billion  dollars  of  that  fund.  We  finally  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  release  it. 

We  have  inadequate  capital  there.  We  also  have  inadequate  person^ 
ncl.  so  we  thought  the  added  facilities  of  the  Federal  land  bank  to 
make  loans  for  rural  homes  would  also  be  of  value. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  HrMPHRET.  Senator  Allen  ? 

Senator  Allen.  I  do  not  have  any  questions.  T  do  want  to  commend  . 
each  of  you  for  your  fine  testimony.and  your  explanation  of  the  work 
that  your  area  development  planning  coumiission  is  doing.  Tliey  are 
doing  fine  work  and  I  congratulate  you. 

Senator  HrMPiiREV.  Senator  Gamhrell  ? 

Senator  Gambrell.  I  have  no  questions.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate these  gentlenrien.  They  come  from  an  area  of  the  State  with 
which  T  am  very  familiar  and  T  know  personallv  of  the  work  they  are 
doing  tliere.  I  am  pleased  to  see  them  here  today. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Miiy  I  just  assure  this  distinguished  group 
as  a  member  of  the  Coiiimittee  on  Government  Operations  which  will 
have  some  jurisdiction  on  the  reorganization  plan  of  the  Depailment 
of  Agriculture,  there  is  one  vote  •'No.^- 1  am  just  not  about  ready  to  vote 
for  that.  [Applause.] 

Tliank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much. 

Mr.  Mauxd.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  vou.  I  am  here  as  the  director  of  one  of  Georgia's  area^ 
planning  ana  development  commissions.  I  might  also  add  that  I  am 
immediate  past  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Development 
Organizations  and  a  current  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Service  to  Regional  Coimcils.  Colonel  Hagerstrand,  of  the 
national  service  board,  appeared  before  ^ou  on  June  17,  1971,  and  I 
endorse  that  testimony,  particularly  that  pail  which  says: 

A\xy  legislation  which  is  predicateil  on  the  need  for  rural  development  should 
encourage  multijurisdictional  cooperation  to  assure  that  the  coordination  of 
State  and  local  governmental  decisions  are  undertaken  through  a  process  of 
planning  and  management  at  the  regional  scale. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  we  have  tried  a  lul^lber  of  programs  from 
the  regional  level  to  assist  our  members.  One  of  them  that  worked  for 
a  while  was  what  we  called  a  contact  committee.  This  group  was  made 
up  of  development  people  from  each  member  county  and  their  respon- 
sibility was  to  #tsll  our  statewide  development  agencies  once  a  month 
and  to  call  attwQtion  to  our  area.  We  even  prepared  a  development 
manual  for  each  member.  After  a  while  it  played  out  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  going  to  Atlanta  every  month  for  a  year  or  two  without 
any  success  tends  to  discourage  most  people.  That  is  why  we  now  have 
a  contract  with  a  professional  industrial  development  agency,  Georgia 
Tech  Industrial  Development  Division,  to  carry  out  this  mission.  They 
are  doing  a  good  job  with  .some  success  and  they  have  the  full  support 
of  our  members. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  done  is  to  identify  the  independent 
growth  centers  in  our  area,.  Augusta,  SwainsUoro,  and  Thomson.  These 
cities  have  Jjfeen  recognized  for  their  growth  potential  and  we  are 
encoura^ng^them.  You  will  hear  the  stoiy  at  one  of  those  centers 
today — ^Swainsboro  and  the  magic  mall.  If  any  region  is  to  survive,  it 
must  recognize  its  true  growth  center,  identify  it,  and  then  give  it  the 
resources  to  grow  so  that  it  might  contribute  to  the  region. 

One  of  the  projects  in  our  area  is  known  as  the  Forward  Four 
Counties  Regional  Park.  This  industrial  park  in  a  rural  town  of  350 
people  (Camak)  wsis  supported  by  four  counties.  Initially,  a  larce 
industry  had  been  signed  up  to  come  in  but  due  to' economic  conai- 
tions,  it  was  forced  to  cancel  its  expansion  plans.  This  park  is  the 
first  ajea  outside  Metropolitan  Augusta  located^on  Interstate  20  with 
two  railroads,  natural  gas,  and  public  utilities.  If  is  an  attempt  to  show 
that  a  rural  area  can  capitalize  on  its  being  near  a  large  city.  WTiile 
we  haye  shown  a  large  number  of  prospects  for  this  park  we  have 
not  landed  a  big  one  yet — but  we  continue  our  effort.  With  some  new 
communities'  money,  this  might  become  a  real  success  story. 

Part  of  the  big  concern  of  America  today,  both  urban  and  rural,  is 
our  environment.  4n  the  past,  our  cities  and  counties  have  dumped 
garbage  and  trash  at  most  any  convenient  spot.  Over  the  past  3  years. 
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we  have  prepared  a  plan  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes 
m  our  area  and  have  conducted  schools  on  the  subject.  Last  year  we 
had  200  public  officials  and  operators  of  landfills  present  for  a  2-day 
workshop.  They  came  from  South  Carolina  and^Georma.  This  year 
we  had  the  cosponsorahip  of  the  Georgia  Municipal  Association 
and  Association  County  Commissioners  of  Georgia,  and  130  officials 
from  Georgia  showed  up.  We  are  begimiing  to  impilement  these  plans 
and  as  th*  State  health  department  applies  pressure  on  our  local  ojffi- 
cials  to  stop  burning  and  to  bury  garbage  properly,  they  are  glad  that 
our  plan  andnssistance  is  available. 

Industry,  on  its  part,  is  rightfully  trying  to  improve  its  profit  mar- 
gin, and  the  moratorium  on  local  real  estate  and  ^ther  taxes  does 
help  to  a  degree.  But  by  far,  the  largest  chunk  ott^xes  any  corpora- 
tion pays  goes  in  the  form  of  corporatejneenie  tax  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  would  suc^st  that  themoratorium  on  these  taxes  for 
a  specified  period  would  oe  a  much  more  attractive  inducement  to 
industiy  than  any  moratorium  on  local  property  taxes.  Accordingly, 
I  would  suggest  that  Federal  tax  incentives  be  offered  to  industries 
which  locate  in'federally  designated  redevelopment  areas.  Further, 
I  feel  that  it  should  be  stipulated  in  any  enabling  legislation  to  this 
effect,  that  the  local  units  of  government  acquiring  industry  under 
these  provisions  *may  not  give  tax  incentives  of  their  own.  A  rural 
development  bank  may  be  the  answer  to  this.  Anjrthing  that  will 
get  big  money  into  rural  America  at  competitive  rates  will  help 
immeasurably. 

Kecently,  we  have  concluded  a  study  of  the  development  authori- 
ties in  the  State.  These  are  agencies  representing  local  government 
that  may  issue  revenue  bonds  for  industry-  and  many  ol  them  are 
allowed  to  levy  tax  millage  for  industrial  development  purposes.  We 
have  encouraged  those  agencies  in  our  area  to  do  this,  so  that  they^ 
mi^ht  raise  adequate  funds  to  carry  out  a  good  development  program. 
This  taxes  our  people  but  when  you  are  in  a  rural  area,  you  try  every- 
thing you  can  to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

Through  our  planning  division,  we  have  prepared  water  and  sewer 
plans  for  our  area  and  each  town.  We  were  ericotfraged  to  see  Farmers 
Home  Administration  get  more  money  this  year.  They  need  r  lore.  We 
also  think  it  good  judgment  on  yourpart  to  increase  the  papulation 
limit  of  Fanxvers  Home  to  10,000.  We  have  also  preparea  economic 
reports,  transpb>rtation  plans,  capital  improvement  plans,  building 
and  zoning  codes,  street  numberin*?  systems,  and  i*ecreational  plans 
for  our  members.  Backed  by  a  professional  staff,  our  rural  members 
are  prepared  to^orge  ahead  with  any  new  rural  development  pro- 
posals. 

Cooperation  is  a  big  wprd  around  here.  We  have  worked  with  many 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  get  this  far.  Agreements  exist  between 
»  the  several  agriculture  agencies  and  various  area  planning  agencies. 
Last  year  we  amended  our  development  policy  to  mclude  encourage- 
ment of  training  agricflHure  officials  such  as  county  agents,  to  be  more 
expert  in  development  work.  This  Rural  Development  Center  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  what  we  mean.  Any  agencjr  with  22,000  sub- 
agencies  throughout  America  that  is  undergoing  a  vital  change,  should 
have  this  type  of  facility  and  programs  to  deliver  the  bacon  to  rural 
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America,  so  we  can  keep  feeding  urban  America  and  share  its  quality 
of  life.  There  is  a  defuiite  dependency  oiv  each  and  we  must  keep 
their  growth  balanced. - 

In  any  effort  to  improver  management  of  rural  government,  we  liave 
encouraged  computer  time  sharinff.  Four  years  ago,  we  designed  a 
special  accounting  system  for  small  towns.  Waynesboro  has  been  on 
tne  system  for  2  years  and  they  are  happy  with  it.  Two  other  small 
towns.  Sylvania  and  Washin^a1:on,  got  so  excited  that  they  purchased 
their  own  small  computers,  TVo  years  ago,  we  got  a  local  comouter 
iSrm  to  nieet  with  the  State  revenue  department  and  us  to  solve  a 
problem  with  tax  digests  and  tax  billing.  We  worked  out  a  program 
satisfactory  to  the  State  and  this  commission  paid  for  the  system  set- 
up charge  m  our  area  and  nine  rural  counties  are  now  using  a  sophisti- 
cated tax  program.  Incidentally,  several  other  areas  in  the  State  are 
now  looking  at  the  system  and  it  may  help  them  as  it  did  our  counties. 

Today  you  will  receive  testimony  from  two  of  our  towns,  Swams- 
boro  and  Waynesboro.  We  have  i^isted  them  with  development,  plan- 
ning, and  management.  Their  evidence  will  bring  out  some  of  the 
sp^ific  things  that  have  aided  them. 

With  some  500  regional  councils  already  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States,  and  anly  250  more  needed  to  complete  the  coverage,  it 
appears  to  us'in  Georgia— 100  percent  covered  by  region  bodies — that 
your  committee  should  endorse  regionalism  as  a  useful  tool  in  keeping 
the  proper  balance^^etween  urban  and  rural  Aiherica,  and  further, 
provide  the  regional  bqdies  with  some  new  resources  that  will  get  the 
job  dona  \  .  .  .  , 

The  future,  will,  have  some  crazy  lines  in  it  from  a  statisticians 
viewpoint.  Since  the  Febnniry  earthquake  in  California,  their  in- 
migfation  rate  has  dropped  to^abnost  zero.  For  197l^lt  is  estimated 
that  they  will  have  only  25,000  net  in-migrants,  down  from  300,000 
in  the  lOGO's.  What  is  happening  to  California  and  New  York?  Where 
will  2  million  of  its  people  go  in  the  near  future?  Thev  are  *ioving  to 
smaller  towns.  Housing  is  a  bigger  problem  in  rural  America  because 
the  costs  are  about  the  same  for  construction,  but  the  rent  structure 
is  very  different.  In  small  towns  it  runs  about  $65  per  month  when  it 
takes  $110  per  month  for  a  new  structure.  This  prevents  private  de- 
velopment and  encourages,  somewhat,  public  development.  Even  then, 
the  ta^cpayers  wind  up  partially  supporting  this.  Special  guarantees 
ar^  needed  for  rural  housing  that  would  encourage  more  new  hon^ 
a  ml  encourage  the  destruction  of  dilapidated  houses.  Maybe  100  per- 
cent ;^^rants  and  loans  would  be  proper  because  of  poor  resources  in 
these  areas.  ^  « 

To  summarize,  we  have  provided  in  our  State  professional  staffs 
on  a  regional  basis  for  support  of  all  counties  therein,  large  and  small. 

We  have  planned  for  a  better  way :  we  believe  tlifVt  tax  incentives  for 
home,  and  indnstn*  will  help:  we  think  tliat  all  aprencies  at  all  levels 
sliould  work  cooperatively:  we  think  that  prrowtli  centers  in  reprions 
slioiild  be  identified:  and  we  believe  that  tlie  transportation  system  in 
rural  areas  needs  to  be  improved.  * 

Thank  yon  again  for  allowing  me  to  present  this  evidence  before 
your  subcommittee.  I  hope  that  tnis  will  aid  you  in  writing  new  legis- 
lation aimed  at  assisting  rural  America. 
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S(Miat(>r  HrMpiiKKV.  AVo  tiil<in<r  the  lilxMtv,  Mfter  sonio  cour,::.- 
tntion  horo,  to  revise  our  schedule  of  witnesses,  gentlemen.  "iVe  have 
Mr.  Wlllijun  H.  Peace  III,  director  of  the  vSoiithern  rural  project, 
and  ^[r.  (\)Ieman  could  not  be  here  so  I  have  asked  Mr,  Peace  to  come 
and  testifv  now.  And  we  will  hear  from  Mr,  Richard  Lvle,  who  will 
-l)cak  foi- Ml.  (oleman,  a  little  later  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H,  PEACE  III,  DIRECTOR,  SOUTHERN 
RURAL  PROJECT,  ATLANTA.  GA. 

Senator  Ih'>ii>iruKy.  We  welcome  you,  ilr.  Peace,  and  thank  von 
for  <'oniinfr.  Am  I  correct  that  you  aVe  also  associated  with  Georiria 
Tech^ 

yU\  Pkack.  Yes.  I  am  on  the  faculty  of  Geor<ria  Tech. 
Senator  lEi'MPiinKY.  Thank  you, 

^Nfr.  Pkace.  First,  let  me  say  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  I  would 
like  to  thank  all  ()f  the  Senators  for  havinnr  n)e  here.  1  like  an  em- 
ploye(|  f)f  the  National  Sharecroppers  Funds,  which  is  a  nonpi'oiit 
nr;:anizntif)ii  whicli  ha-.  l>een  cniiUired  i^i  woi'kin<r  with  losv-income 
farm  and  nonfarm  fanillle-  in  the  .S<,uth'^ast  for  tlie  ]r<\>t  :M)  vears. 

In  IIMm  they  <rot  an  GEO  contract  to  set  up  a  Southern  rural  proj- 
'•*'t  in  which  its  primary  function  was  to  do  community  oriranizin<r 
and  iHoirram  development  in  specific  rural  areas  in  the  State  of 
(Jooiiriji.  and  alon<r  with  that,  we  were  supposed  to  train  connnunity 
Icndrrs  so  that  after  the  project  had  ended,  communities  would  he 
just  a  little  hit  stron<j:or  insofar  as  a  meetin":  of  needs  was  concerned. 

Our  project  eiuled  on  June     of  this  vcar. 

Now,  the  repoi-t  that  T  will  ijrive  to  tliis  connnittce  is  ^fr.  James 
Pit^rce.  the  executive  director  of  the  Xatiomil  Sharecuop) x  rs  Fund, 
and  this  basically  is  his  repoit  to  the  Xationa!  Board  of  the  National 
Sharecroppers  Fund.  As  an  employee,  my  input  has  <rone  into  the 
ro])ort  and  T  feel  that  this  is  the  best  jmssible  report  that  T  (V)ul(l  make 
to  this  coinmltttH'. 

Senator  HrMPiTRKY.  We  will  incorporate  all  of  it,  sir,  as  a  i)art  of 
t!ir  i-('('or(L  Von  m\<xht  want  to  r('vi(>w  foi'  ns  it:^  hi^rhliiriits. 

Mr.  PpAt  K.  Nineteen  sev(Mitv  wsis  the  vear  in  which  many  Amori(»ans 
examintMl  anew  the  costs  of  !H'hie\  inir  efficienc\  in  aLn-icuiture  tJm>n<rh 
biL^ness.  In  the  name  of  the  most  (^flicn^nt  a^i'iculture  in  the  world.  Fed- 
eral ])olicy  for  HO  years  iiad  ni)ett(Ml  through  sumptuons  subsidies  tlie 
iri'o\vt!i  of  l)iir;/(M-  and  riehei-  fai'nis.  Millions  ni'  small  operators  had 
Ihm'U  (Iriven  off  the  land  as  nuirh  the  victims  of  (Jf)Vcrnn}e:U  policy 

r)f  i-nmpetiticn.  A\'ith  litth*  education  or  hoiu-  they  had  civ)vole(}  into 
thi'  irfeat  iirbjin  eiMitei's.  addinir  to  the  crisis  of  poverty  aiul  racism, 
-ocrni  tension  and  violence,  pollution  and  deterioratini:- scr\it'«'s.  Now 
.\  niericati.^  learned  that  the  i*ac(^  towai'd  biiriu'ss  was  aNo  (lei)letinir  am! 
l'»)niiti()n  in  th(»  soiL  watei-.  atmospheiv,  and  food  thi-ouM-h  r\cissi\-c 
fi-^c  of  hazar(h)us  ])estiei(l(^s  and  iVi't iliz(U*s. 

Survival  demanded  botli  an  eco1o<rically  balanced  system  of  ])rochic- 
fion  and  the  revita ligation  of  rural  life,  but  neitlier'was  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's afrenchi.  The  rural  poor  continued  to  sutler  from  tlie  mea«rer- 
est  diets,  the  lowest  incomes,  the  worst  unemployment,  the  mf)st^di- 
lai)idate(l  housin<r,  the  least  adequate  medical  care,  and  the  most  bla- 
tant i-acial  discrimination.  Almost  every  GcM'ernment  attempt  to  help 


had  been  transmuted  into  a  dovice  eitlior  to  make  the  ricli  riolior  or 
the^poor  poorer  or  to  regulate  and  pacify  the  poor  with  token  assist- 
ance. 

We  often  hear  talk  about  the  vanishing  American  and,  of  course, 
the  vanishinjgr  American  is  symbolic  with  the  Indian,  but  there  is  an- 
other vanishing  American  and  that  vanipliing  American  might  well 
be  the  small  farmer. 

Now,  the  exodus  of  small  farmers  continues,  while  Government 
agricniltural  policv  remains  attuned  to  the  interests  of  large^farmers. 
More  than  2.7  million  farmers,  nearly  all  of  them  small  operators, 
have  abandoned  farming  or  sold  out  to  bigger  competitors  since  1950. 
Only  about  2  million  small  farms  are  left  now.  Between  1050  and 
ll^Tn  tlu»  total  nninluM-  of  I'arin  rcsidiMits  lias  (hvliiu'd  hoin  -2-)  million 
to  9.7  million  people. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  keeps  growing  bigger 
as  farm  population  dwindles.  Between  1950  and  1970  USDA  appropri- 
ations roso  fronj  $-2.:'>  Mllion  to  $7..^  billion  aiul  its  staff  grew  from 
84,000  to  125,000.  Most  of  USDA's  money  and  time  are  devoted  to 
t'.xpanding  and  improving  the  operations  of  the  1  million  farmers 
w  ith  gross  sah^??  ot  $10.(MH)  or  nioro  wliom  its  officials  consider  s(M-i- 
ous  commercial  producers. 

USDA  acreage  reduction  and  price  support  programs  bestow  the 
biggest  subsidies  on  the  largest  farmers.  In  1970,  the  top  1157,000 
farmers  or  less  than  5  percent  of  all  farmers  received  46  percent  of 
the  $3.7  billion  in  subsidv  payments.  A  California  cotton  producer 
led  with  $4.4  nnllion,  eig"ht  other  operations  received  $1  million  or 
more,  and  23  got  $500,000  or  more. 

The  prosperity  of  big  farmei^  has  also  been  financed  by  USDA 
research  pro*^M*arns  through  their  (levcloi)!nent  of  ne\v  crops,  fertil- 
'/prs  r>est  controls,  irrigation  t(»clnii(|ucs.  and  labor-saving  macliinory 
suitable  primarily  for  large-scale  agriculture.  Big  operators  liave  en- 
joyed a  host  of  other  Government  subsidies,  many  of  them  hidden. 
Larire  landowners,  especially  in  the  West,  liave  reaped  windfalls  in 
land  appHM-iation  from  federally  financed  irrigation  systems  and  a 
vast  network  of  dams  and  canals  built  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Tn  nuiny  cases,  the  Goveriiment  has  helped  landowners  make  new 
lands  fertile  while  at  the  same  time  paying  them  not  to  grow  crops. 
Tlie  most  significant  hidden  subsidy  to  Hig  farmers  is  a  labor  subsidy; 
<'\<'!nsion  of  fa I'ln woi-lcei's  from  the  j^rotectioii^  that  appl^'  other 
v.'o-'rtM's,  such  as  wt)rl;inen's  compensDt ioiK  niienn>}ovin"nr  iiisiii'aiice. 
and  collective  bargaining  has  kept  their  labor  costs  among  the  lowest 
in  the  Nation. 

Tliis  multiplicity  of  subsidies  has  hastened  the  penetration  of  the 
farm  economy  by  ever-larger  units  and  the  growth  of  corporate  farm- 
ing. Twenty  years  ago  the  average  farm  size  was  215  acres:  todav  it 
Is  (»stimat(Ml  to  be  3Si7  acn^s.  The  Xat ion's  In.OOn  larg(\«^t  farms-— less 
than  1  percent  of  all  farms — accounted  for  at  least  one-third  of  all 
agricultural  ])ro<luction. 

Th(»  Agriculture  Act  of  1070  lea \'es  fai'm  policy  basically  uncli;u\£red. 
The  new  legislation  S(4s  limits  of  $5;).0f)0  per  crop  on  subsidies  ifi 
wlicat.  feed  grains  and  cotton.  But  it  still  rests  on  a  system  of  planned 
scarcity  and  a  subsidization  process  tliat  widens  the  gaji  between  big 
and  small  operators.  .Vln^ady  large  cotton  growers  are  lesorting  to  a 
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variety  of  legal  maneuvers — such  as  splitting  their  holdings  among 
family  members  so  each  can  get  a. check — to  keep  on  qualifying  for 
maximum  payments. 

All  small  farmers  have  suffered  from  Government  policy,  but  black 
farmers  have  been  the  chief  victims.  In  1950,  there  were  560,000  black 
operated  farms;  today  there  are  only  98,000.  In  the  same  period,  the 
total  black  farm  population  fell  from  3,158,000  to  938,000;  the  average 
annual  loss  was  10.5  percent  compared  to  3.9  percent  among  whites. 

USDA  has  been  repeatedly  found  guilty  of  discriminating  against 
blacks.  (Six  years  after  the  passage  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Kights 
Act  of  1964,  banning  discrimination  in  federally  assisted  programs, 
authority  to  enforce  title  VI  at  USDA  is  still  left  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  very  program  administrators  wliose  agencies  are  in  violation  of 
the  law).  The  worst  rights  offender  among  USDA  assisted  programs 
is  the  Cooperative  Extension  Services  (CES)).  A  recent  audit  of  the 
operation  of  the  Alabama  CES  conducted  by  the  Inspector' General  s 
Office  of  USDA  found  the  situation  unimproved  since  the  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Black  county  agents  are  assigned  work 
on  a  racial  oasis,  are  subordinate  to  white  agents,  and  often  have 
heavier  work  loads  in  areas  with  large  black  populations.  Deprived  of 
adequate  services,  black  farmers  remain  handicapped  by  outmoded 
techniques  and  low  productivity. 

Black  people  are  still  virtually  unrepresented  on  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service's  locally  elected  farmer  com- 
mittees which  determine  crop  allotments  and  price  support  payments. 
There  are  only  three  black  members  ainon^  the  4,000  county- level  coiu- 
mitteemen  in  the  South,  less  tlian  one-tenth  of  the  1  percent  in  a  region 
where  blacks  are  from  10  to  20  percent  or  more  of  the  farm  operators 
and  where  thay  comprise  a  majority  in  58  Southern  counties. 

Now,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FHA)  USDA's  credit 
agency  for  low- income  rural  people,  ha^'  steadily  improved  black  rep- 
resentation on  its  county  committees  nnd  has  noticeably  increased 
black  participation  in  its  low-interest  loan  programs.  Yet,  the  help 
that  it  does  provide  black  farmers  is  unequal  to  that  ^iven  whites  who 
are  similarly  impoverishecH  In  1060,  the  average  size  of  operating 
loans  received  by  black  borrowers  was  $2,226,  while  loans  to  whites 
averaged  $5,928.  The  avenige  size  of  economic  opportunitv  loniis  was 
$1,310  to  blacks,  $2,281  to  whites. 

Now,  the  migration  of  blacks  out  of  thv  South  ^  oiitiiuied  dnrino^  the 
last  decade  at  neaily  the  same  pa<'(»  in  tlio  104i^'s  }\n(]  105(1^.  The 
1070  ('(Misns  estimates  show  a  net  nii;r ration  from  Uie  16  Southern 
States  of  1.4-  million  hhicks  in  the  lOOOV.  jis  coinpiinHl  with  1.5  niilIioi\ 
in  each  of  the  pi*evious  decades.  Miirnition — primarily  tn  California 
and  N(M-thern  urban  States— was  at  a?i  annual  rate  of  140,000.  Earlier 
predictions  that  the  movement  out  of  the  rural  South  had  diTuinirhed 
assumed  that  black  southernei-s  wrre  findin^r  more  jf^hs  in  their  own 
region  'as  a  result  of  economic  growth  :ind  Federal  equal -employ- 
ment laws.  The  new  data  sn^<rest  tliat  blacks  liave  not  been  able  to 
breuk  tliroujrh  job  hai  rif'rs  in  significant  numbei  s. 

Xow.  if  you  are  followinfr  me  rendin<jf,  T  am  on  ]y,\<io  1*5.  Tn  S])ite 
of  la.*k  of  !)iany  (rf)vernnient  protn'an^.s  desi<riied  to  Ji^sist  poor  people, 
we  !iow  find  that  poverty  is  on  the  rise  ;i/opj)used  (o  on  flu*  deci'eMSo. 
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Now,  for  the  Hi'St  time  since  11)50,  th.e  iiuniber  of  Americans  living 
in  i)oveity  iucreasod.  In  li)7(^  tlie  poverty  census  climbed  to  25.5 
million,  up  1/2  million  fmm  liHU).  according  to  Federal  figures.  Con- 
ditions for  the  lairal  lioor  are,  getting  worse — especially  for  blacks 
who,  as  a  group,  ftixi  falling  further  behind  whites.  Not  only  arc 
more  black  people  poor — 1  black  in  3  compared  to  1  w|iite  ii. 
10 — but  they  now  represent  31.5  percent  of  tne  poor  compared  to 
27.9  percent  in  11>59.  They  are  also  i)oorer.  on  tlie  average,  than  their 
white  counterparts;  the  typical  poor  black  family's  income  was  $1,300 
below  the  poverty  lifte,  the  average  poor  white's  was  $1,000  below. 

Now,  one  of  the  problems  germane  to  rural  poverty,  of  course,  is 
housifiig.  And  on  this  ai*ea  we  have  not  ddiie  very  well  at  all. 

Mfljre  than  20  yeais  ufter  Congress  pledged  "a  decent  home  for 
ever;p American  family"  at  hnist  8  million  home^^ — two-thirds  of  them 
rural  ihouseMoIds — ai'^  substandard.  Usually  the  homes  of  the  rural 
poor  lack^ntral  heatinij;  few  contain  all  ]>lumbing  facilities,  many 
ai*e  so  dilapidated  that  tfiey  compiwe  with  tlie  most  stpialid  dwellings 
in  economically  underdeveloped  lands.  A  suiTey  by  the  Tufts-Delta 
Health  Center  of  the  homes  of  residents  in  Bolivar  County,  Mi.sa., 
shows  that  only  three  of  every  10  units  have  piped  water,  only  one 
in  four  a  bathtub  or  shower,  seven  of  10  have  "sunshine"  privies — no 
pit,  no  peniianei\t  siding,  no  i^ear  wall.  In  winter,  some  families  are 
forced  to  cannibalize  their  own  homes — ^to  tear  boards  from  the  walls 
for  firewood. 

Yet,  only  about  19  percent  of  all  Federal  housing  funds  goes  to  rural 
areas,  and  most  of  that  falls  too  short  of  reachini;  the  poor.  In  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  maae  housing  loans  and 

f rants  totaling  $791.5  million,  up  55  percent  from  the  preceding  year, 
lalf  went  to  families  with  incomes  oi  $10,000  or  more:  only  5  percent 
went  to  families  earning  $3,500  or  less.  FHA's  standards  excluae  fam* 
ilies  whose  mortgage  payments  would  be  much  less  than  the  rent  "they 
now  pay  for  their  hovels,  as  well  as  those  families  who  could  aflord  to 
build  structuraUy  sound  low-cost  houses  with  basic,^  but  mimmum 
water  and  sanitation  facilities.  An  estimated  18.5  million  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  units  are  needed  in  the  next  10  years  in  rural 
America.  Of  these,  7  million,  or  700,000  a  year,  must  be  subsidized.  At 
the  current  rate  of  120,000  units  a  year  one-sixth  of  the  necessary 
pace;  it  will  take  more  than  50  years  to  meet  the  rural  housing  famine. 

Now,  what  are  organizations  such  as  the  National  Sharecroppers 
Fund's  southern  rural  project  and  others  dping  in  trying  to  reverse 
these  particular  kinds  of  trends  that  have  been  outlined  and  working 
with  these  particular  problems  ? 

Xow,  we  are  in  the  business  of  working  for  what  we  call  a  rural 
rennaissance  and  that  is  more  or  less  a  rural  people's  rennaissance  be- 
cause actually,  the  manv  people  who  are  leaving  the  rural  areas  and 
going  to  the  cities  are  the  people  who  are  being  driven  off  the  lands 
and  these  are  the  poor  people. 

Xow,  pervasive  signs  of  environmental  decay  have  fractured  the 
myth — we  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  mechanized  mass  production  methods 
best  serve  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber  needs.  Unless  alternatives  are 
found,  the  destruction  of  resourcer..  disruption  of  communities,  and 
wiiste  of  human  lives  Will  continue  unabated. 
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Ihiring  the  last  decade,  a  grassroots  movement  has  emer^^ed  amon<r 
poor  people  in  the  rural  South  that  offers  them  a  chance  for  a  new 
start  in  their  own  communities.  Thousands  have  joined  to^rether  in 
more  than  100  faming,  consumer,  handicraft,  and  small  industrial  ch- 
operatives  in  order  to  help  themselves.  These  enterprises  provide  an 
alternative  to  migration  or  starvatiotiy  strmgthen  participation  by 
poor  in  local  politics  by  alleviating  economic  dependency,  and  offer 
'  a  model  of  rural  reconstruction*  Their  duplication  on  a  national  scale 
could  fead  to  the  decentralization  of  cities  into  smaller  and  more  bal- 
anced communities  sharing  the  beet  featui;ee  of  both  rural  and  urban 
life.  To  survive  and  grow,  these  efforts /will  need  a  comprehensive 
program,  andVid  including  development  caiptal^  education  and  job 
tminin^,  health  care,  and  housing.  And  this  means  a  new  (Jovemment 
poHcv  m  agricultiy^  that  pi;its  people  ahead  of  profits,Hknd  the  quality 
of  Hfe  ahead  of  tl^  continuing  proliferation  of  commodities. 

The  Xational  Sharf croppers  Fund  began  ooniprohensivo  rural  de- 
volopmont  programs  in  two  key  areas  ii/l970.  With  financial  and  tech- 
'nioal  a?iw^ance  from  NSF.  300  mefribor  farm<*r  cooporativos  in  both 
Halifax  Gpnnty,  Va.,  and  Burke  County.  Ga..  aiv  shifting  from  to- 
bacco and  cotton  c^rops  to  high-yiold.  labor-intonsivo  vogotablos  culti- 
vation atid  p:q)^rimenting  with  organic  methods. 

Finally,  I  wotild  like  to  say  a  word  about — and  this  is  not  included 
m  the  ivport— the  vehicle  which  organtjsations  such  as  the  onf»  that  T 
was  employed  by,  the  Xational  Shfirecroppors  Fund,  have  used  t^  deal 
.with  the  proijUejri.  ^nd  that  organization,  of  com^.  iif?*1ike  the  low- 
income  cooperiitiye.  and  I  think  voii  heard  testitnony  in  Moiitgomoiy 
from  Johh  lirot^.  who  i^  head  ol  SE ASITA,  T  am  sure*  he  filled  y<^u  in 
on  what  the  c6oJ!i>efativi*  is  designed  to  dol  Basically,  these  are  self-help 
effort^  trherdih  Ijpw-mcpmp,  people,  have  come  together  for  the  pur- 
posi»  of  f  rtingfo'sATvc;  their  own  Jwioeconomic  wbes;  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  rn^al  South  httVe  Jwcoine  a  part  of  this  grassroots 
movement  in  our  area.  X  • 

Xow.  the. cooperative  idea  is  not  now  in  thhW  gfiess  everylKidy  is 
familiar  with  the  cooperatives  that  spning  up  in  the  ^^idwest  durintr 
the  depressiCMi,  btit  for  low-income  rural  pcoplV,  this  is  a  brandncnv 
idea.  It  is ii^  idea  that  we  have  given  an  awful  lot  of  enthusiasm  to. 

Now.  it  promises  mtich.  its  potential  i^  givat.  but  like  anything  new. 
it  must  be  giveji  adequate  time  and  adequate  suppoit  if  it  is  expected 
to  succeed.   '  *  ^ 

Xo\\\  we  are  a  long  way  from  perfecting  the  low-4nconie  cooperative' 
as  a  viable  economic  alternative  to  rural  poverty.  But  we  have  begun. 

Now.  even  though  we  liave  begun,  there  are  already  ominous  signs  on 
the  horizon  that  the  Government  is  about  to  move  against  us.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  through  which  most  of  our  cooiH^ra- 
tives  have  secured  funding,  and  in  most  cases  inade(j!iate  funding,  lias 
begun  to  grumble  because  with  the  meager  dollai*s  it  has  put  into  the 
cooperative  movement  in  the  Southeast,  we  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
form miracles.  Once  a^^ain  the  poor  are  expected  to  do  over  night  what 
the  l  ich  and  the  established  have  taken  years  to  do. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  now  about  to  expend  $400,- 
000  in  taxpayer's  money  to  study  and  evaluate  the  rural  eoopeiative 
movement.  Wo  are  hut  (lays  old  and  already  we  ai-e  to  he  evaluated.  Al- 
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thoujrh  only  a  handful  of  dollars  have  gone  into  the  rural  cooperative 
movement  in  the  Southeast,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
st»ekinjr  now  to  evaluate  us  against  EDA  and  OEO  special  impact  pro- 
irrams  into  which  millions  of  dollars  lia  ve  hi^m  poured. 

M'v  will  not  meet  the  OEO  criteria  for  success  just  as  poor  and  l)la<»k 
rural  people  do  not  meet  the  FIIA  criteria  foi'  loans.  And  in  the  end  the 
OEO  will  say  that  the  rural  cooperative  movement,  the  lowMnconie 
rural  cooperative  movement  in  the  Soiitlieast  lias  been  objectively 
studied  and  found  to  be  imworkable,  thus  not  to  be  suppoi-ted  with 
OEOdollai^. 

Once  again,  the  rural  poor  of  our  region  will  have  their  hopes 
raised  and  then  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  them. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  quote  from  Senator  Mondale, 
who  i6  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  and 
this  is  August  15, 1970,  and  I/juote : 

We  have  our  t  viumlttees,  and  we  have  our  meetinga,  and  we  have  our  hear- 
ingM.  and  sometiii:  we  even  patrn  legislation.  But  somehow  it  does  not  seem  to  get 
down  to  the  folks  and  make  any  difference  in  their  lives,  because  they  are  not 
in  u  position  to  demand  that  the  programs  we  dream  up  in  Washington  are 
proi>erly  resitf>nsive  to  their  needs. 

Senator  I h'MPiiRiijY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Peace.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  a  very  carefully  documented  listing  of  some  of  the 
economic  and  social  problems  that  afflict  a  large  number  of  our  people. 

May  I  just  give  you  one  assurance.  Senator  Mondale  is  my  close 
|)ei-sonal  friend  and  my  senior  Senator,  He  was  my  campaign  mana- 
ger in  southern  Minnesota  when  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate,  was  my 
student  in  McAlester  College  when  I  was  teaching  there,  but  I  am  his 
junior  Senator  now.  Such  is  life.  [Laughter.]  But  this  committee  is 
determined  to  do  a  job  that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life,  not  just 
the  quantity  of  life.  We  are  not  empowered  by  jurisdiction  of  law  to 
take  on  every  problem. 

We  have  otner  committees  in  the  Congress,  But  I  want  you  to  know 
that^when  it  comes  to  these  self-help  cooperatives  that  you  have  a 
friend.  I  speak  for  myself.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  evaluate 
the  work  of  an  institution  that  is  trying  to  help  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  and  oftentimes  the  least  educated  tlirough  no  fault  of  their  own 
to  give  them  the  acid  test  the  first  year.  I  must  cohfei^s  that  I  am  of  the 
same  view  that  freaueiitly  the  standards  that  we  apply  for  loans  and 
assistance  are  standards  that  have  been  designed  oy  people  of  mid- 
dle income,  upper  income,  that  really  have  no  appreciation  of  some 
of  the  problems  that  affect  others  of  less  means. 

Therefore,  we  ai-e  here  to  learn  and  I  think  that  your  testimony 
helps  us  a  jireat  deal.  I  will  take  a  very  active  interest  in  wliat  yon  have 
had  to  say.  . 

Mr.  Pkace.  I  thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
All  of  it  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Senator  Talmadoe? 
^    Senator  Talmadoe.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony,  Mr.  Peace.  I 
have  no  (juestions. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Senator  Allen  ?  ^ 

Senator  Allen,  Thank  you,  Mr.  P^ir^e.  I  have  no  questions. 
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Senator  HrarpuREV.  Senator  Gambi-ell?  » 
Senator  Gambrell.  I  have  no  qu^tions. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  inform  us  that  there  is  no  GEO  fi«:ures 
being  paid. 
Mr,  Feac^.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey,  Your  fi^ui*e  of  $300,000  is  essentially  accurate? 

Mr.  Peace.  Yes,  I  believe  so.  We  think  that  money  could  be  bet- 
ter used  if  it  were  put  in  the  program  rather  than  put  in  the  studies. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  we  have  got  enough  studies  to  fill  40 
libraries. 

(The  report  of  Mr.  Pierce  is  as  follows :) 

The  Conditions  of  Farmwoekers  and  Small  Farmebs  in  1970 — Rkpokt  to 
THE  National  Board  of  National  Sharecroppers  Fund 

(By  JameH  M.  Pierce,  Executive  Director) 

method  of  funding  priorities  that  prcvides  a  sprinkler  system  for 
a  Mississippi  golf  course  and  denies  a  oou^monity  the  opportunity  to  • 
give  its  babies  clean  water — or  protect  them  from  burning  to  death — 
is  criminal/— Andrew  B.  James,  Director,  Tufts-Delta  Health  Center. 
Mound  Bayou,  Miss.  • 

''We  have  our  committees,  and  we  have  our  meetings,  and  we  have 
^  our  bearings,  and  sometimes  we  even  posv  legislation.  But  somehow  it 
does  not  seem  to  get  down  to  the  folks  and  make  any  difference  in  their 
lives,  because  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  demand  that  programs  we 
dream  up  In  WftBhington  are  properly  responsive  to  their  needs."— 
Senator  Walter  Mondale,  Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Mi^rru- 
tory  liRbor. 

THE  TEAR  IN  BRIEF 

1970  waa  the  year  in  which  many  Americans  examined  anew  the  costs  of 
achieving  efficiency  in  agriculture  through  Itigness.  In  the  name  of  "the  most 
efficient  agriculture  in  the  world,"  federal  policy  for  thirty  years  had  abetted 
through  sumptuous  subsidies  the  growth  of  bigger  and  richer  farms.  Millions  of 
small  operators  had  been  driven  off  the  land  as  much  the  victims  of  government 
policy  ^as  of  competition.  With  little  ^ucatton  or  hope  they  had  crowded  into 
the  great  urban  centers,  adding  to  the  crisis  of  poverty  and  racism,  social  tension 
and  violehce,  pollution  and  deteriorating  services.  Now  Americans  learned  that 
the  race  towa  bigness  was  also  depleting  and  pollution  in  the  soil,  water, 
atmosphere^  and  food  through  excessive  use  of  hazardous  pesticides  and  fer* 
tilixen. 

Survival  demanded  both  an  ecologically  balanced  system  of  production  and 
the  revitalization  of  rural  life,  but  neither  was  on  the  government's  agenda. 
The  rural  poor  continued  to  suffer  from  the  meagerest  diets,  the  lowest  incomes, 
the  worst  unemployment  the  most  dilapidated  housing  the  least  adequate  med- 
ical care,  and  the  most  blatant  racial  discrimination.  Almost  every  government 
attempt  to  help  had  been  transmuted  Into  a  device  either  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  or  to  regulate  and  pacify  the  poor  with  tc^en 
assistance. 

Progress  came  primarily  from  the  efforts  of  the  poor  themselves  in  organizing 
unions,  small  farm  cooperatives,  and  other  self-help  projects.  The  victory  won 
this  year  by  California's  grape  pickers  in  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organising 
Committee  raised  the  hopes  of  many  struggling  to  overcome  rural  poverty  and 
deprivation.  These  gains  represented  significant  steps  toward  a  livable  environ- 
ment  for  all.  ^ 

f 

THB  VANISHING  SMALL  FARMER  OR  IS  THE  SMALL  FARMER  ORSOLETE? 

The  exodus  of  small  farmers  continues,  while  government  agrictiltural  policy 
remains  attuned  to  the  interests  of  large  farmers.  More  than  2.7  million  farmers 
nearly  all  of  them  small  operators,  have  abandoned  farming  or  sold  out  to  bigger 
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competitors  since  1K)0.  Only  about  2  million  small  faiius  are  left  now.  Between 
1950  and  lOiO  the  total  number  of  farm  residents  has  declined  from  23  million 
to  9.7  million  people. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  keeps  growing  bigger  as  farm  popula- 
tion.  dwindles.  Between  1950  and  1970  USDA  appropriations  rose  from  $2.3 
billion  to  $7.5  billion  and  its  staff  grew  from  84,000  to  125,000.  Most  of  LSDA's 
money  and  time  are  devoted  to  expanding  and  improving  the  operations  of  the 
one  million  farmers  with  gross  sales  of  $10,000  or  more  whom  its  officials  con- 
sider serious  commercial  producers. 


I'SDA  acreage  reduction  and  price  support  programs  bestow  the  bli:^'e.st  .sub- 
sidies on  the  largest  fanner.s.  Jn  1970,  the  top  137,000  farmers  or  less  than 
percent  of  all  farmerc,  received  46  percent  of  the  $3.7  billion  in  subsidy  pay- 
ments. A  California  cotton  producer  led  with  $4.4  niillioa.  eight  other  operations 
received  $1  million  or  more,  and  23  got  $500,000  or  more. 

The  proeperity  of  big  farmers  has  also  been  financed  by  USDA  research  pro- 
gramB  throngfa  th^  deTelopment  of  new  cropB  tertHlsera  peat  controls  irrigation 
techniques,  and  labor-saving  machinery  suitable  primarily  for  large-scale  agri- 
culture. Big  operators  have  enjoye^l  a  host  of  other  government  subsidies,  many 
of  them  hidden.  I^rge  landowners,  especially  in  the  West,  have  reaped  windfalls 
in  land  appreciation  from  fMerally  financed  irrigation  systems  and  a  Tast  net- 
work of  dams  and  canals  built  by  the  federal  government.  In  many  cases,  the 
government  has  helped  landowners  make  new  lands  fertile  while  at  the  srme 
time  paying  them  not  to  grow  crops.  The  most  significant  bid4e^  9Uk>sidy  to  big 
farmers  is  a  labor  subsidy;  exclusion  of  farm  workers  from  the  protection  that 
apply  to  other  workers  such  as  workmen's  compensation,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, and  collectlTe  bargaining  baa  kept  their  labor  costs  among  the  lowest  in 
the  nation. 


This  raoltiiaicity  of  subsidies  have  hastened  the  penetration  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy by  ever>larger  units  and  the  growth  of  corporate  fanning.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  average  farm  sise  was  215  acres,  today  it  is  estimated  to  be  387  acres. 
The  nation's  403POO  largest  farms — less  than  one  percent  of  all  farms — ac- 
countetl  for  at  least  one-third  of  all  agricultural  production.  Farm  prices  in 
1070  fell  to  67  percent  of  parity,  the  lowest  sin^  the  Depression,  but  many  of 
this  sise,  still  earned  a  10  percent  return  on  investment'^tiie  average  1^  farmlii;^ 
is  3  percent — <x>mparable  to  the  profits  of  major  industrial  corporations. 

Hie  Asricnltnre  Act  of  1970  leaves  farm  policy  basically  unchanged.  The  new 
legislation  sets  limits  of  $55,000  per  crop  on  subsidies  in  wheat,  feed  grains^  and 
cotton.  But  it  still  rests  on  a  system  of  planned  scarcity  and  a  subsidization 
proceaa  t^^'at  widens  the  gap  between  biff  and  small  operators.  Already  large 
cotton  grf  wers  are  resorting  to  a  variety  of  legal  maneuvers— such  as  splitting 
their  holiings  among  family  members  so  each  can  get  a  check— ^to  keep  on  quali- 
fying for  maximum  payments.  Total  expenditures  for  subsidy  programs  are  ex* 
pected  to  continue  at  the  presoit  rate. 


X\i  small  farmers  have  suffered  from  government  policy,  but  black  farmers 
have  been  the  chief  victims.  In  1950,  there  were  560,000  black  operated  farms 
today  there  are  only  08,000.  in  the  same  period,  the  total  black  farm  population 
fell  from  3,158,000  to  938,000  the  average  annual  loss  was  10.5  percent  compared 
to  3.9  percent  among  whites.  ' 

USDA  has  been  repeatedly  found  guilty  of  discriminating  again.st  blacks.  (Six 
years  after  the  passage  of  Title  V^I  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  banning  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  programs,  authority  to  enforce  Title  VI  at 
USDA  is  still  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  very  program  administrators  whose 
agencies  are  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  worst  rights  offender  among  USDA 
Assisted  Programs  is  |he  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (CES).  A  recent  audit  of 
the  operation  of  the  Alabama 'CES  conducted  by  the  Inspector  General's  Office 
of  USDA  found  the  situation  unimproved  since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  19<J5.  Black  county  agents  assigned  work  on  a  racial  basis  are  sub- 
ordinate ^o  white  agents,  and  often  have  heavier  work  loads  in  areas  of  large 
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bliHfks  iiopulatlon.  lJe\)nvod  of  a(le<|uate  services  black  fanners  remain  liaitdi- 
eapiHHl  hy  outmoded  teeliulQues  and  low  producitvity. 

I»la»  ks  are  still  virtually  unrepresented  oa  the  Afjriculturai 'Stabilization  and 
ronsvrcati^n  Service' h  lot-ally  elected  farmer  committees  which  determine  crop 
aUotnieuts  and  price  support  payments.  There  are  only  three  black  members 
among  tb»»  4,0tK)  county-level  committeemen  in  the  South,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  one  iKTcent  in  a  region  where  hlackjs  are  from  10  to  liO  percent  or  more  of  the 
farm  operators  :md  where  then  comprise  a  nmjority  in  58  counties. 

The  Farujer's  Home  Administration  (FmIJA)  L'SDA's  credit  agency  for  low- 
income  runil  iHM)ple.  has  steadily  improved  black  representation  on  its  county 
committ(>es  and  has  noticeably  Increased  black  participfttion  in  its  low-interest 
[oAu  pro;:i-ams.  Yet  the  help  that  it  does  i)rovlde  black  farmers  is  unequal  to 
that  ;;iven  whites  who  are  similarly  impoverished.  In  19tj9,  the  average  size  of 
opera rin^  loans  received  by  black  borrowers  was  ^2,220  while  loans  to  whites 
avera;;ed  .*fr).!)2S.  The  average  size  of  economic  apportunitv  loans  was  i$l,:ill>  to 
blacks.  !^2.2Sl  to  whites. 

MIGRATION  PERSISTS 

The  toi^ ration  of  blacks  out  of  the  South  continued  during  the  lajst  <lecade  at 
nearly  the  same  pace  as  in  the  lJ)4()s  and  r>()s.  The  lt)70  census  estimates  show  a 
JN  net  nhgraticm  from  the  10  Southern  states  of  1.4  million  blacks,  in  the  VMiihi. 
J     as  romiwretl  with  1.5  million  in  each  of  the  previous  decades.  Mijjration — prima r- 
/      ily  to  un  I  .Northern  urlmn  states — was  at  an  annual  rate  of  14<).(HH).  Karlier 
prcdi»  ti<nis  rhat  the  movement  out  of  the  rural  South  had  diminished  assiuned 
tliat  black  Suuth*-rners  were  tindiiig  aiore  jobs  in  their  own  region  as  a  result 
of  economic  growth  and  federal  e<iual  employment  laws.  The  new  data  suggest 
tiiat  bboks  have  NOT  been  able  to  break  through  job  barriers  in  signiticant  ^ 
numbers. 

HIRED  FARMWOUKKRS 

A;jriiultur  >  is  still  one  of  the  nation's  largest  employers.  About  2.o  million 
p«>r.M)ns  (lid  some  hired  farm  work  in  1970,  a  decrease  of  4  iiercent  from  the 
million  in  19t>{).  (Jf  these,  about  t.l  ntilllDn  were  casual  laborers,  who  worked 
less  than  2r>  days,  and  1.4  million  were  noncasual  workers.  The  number  of  migrant 
workers  ranged  from  the  government's  low  estlnmte  of  IJHltKK)  to  half  a  million 
estimated  by  the  L'nited  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  (Migrants  are 
not  counr»»d  in  any  ofB(ial  census).  For  an  average  of  80  days  of  farm  work 
hire<l  farm  workers  earned  .1iH87  In  cash  wages.  The  1.4  mlllon  noncasual  workers 
averaged  137  days  and  earned  i?l,511)  from  all  sources.  Domestic  migratory- work- 
ers averaged  12.'i  days  and  earned  $1,697.  Nearly  1.5  million  i)erPOns  did  farm  work 
only,  averaging  102  days  and  earning  1,083  dollars.  Approximately  55r>,(K)0 
\  farm  workers  are  now  coverecl  by  the  $1.30  minimum  wage.  The  annual  com- 
posite hourly  fam  worker's  wage  rose  to  1.42  in  1970  from  $1.33  in  15KttJ.  yet 
\va»i  only  42  i)erc^t  of  the  average  factory  worker's  wage.  Defiplte  the  estnbPsh- 
mcnt  of  a  federal  minimum  wage  for  farm  workers,  their  relative  wage  |M>sitlon 
brK  not  improved  apprecinbly  daring  the  last  twenty  years. 

.VC'CIOrNTS 

V\\v\w  work  renwuns.one  of  the  most  hazardous  occupations.  Agricnlture 
rnnkcfl  .second,  behind  .only  the  construction  industry,  in  work  related  denths  in 
VM\\\.  the  latest  year  ff)r  which  figures  are  available.  Kven  though,  with  the 
phasins:  out  of  DDT,  chenncal  |>esticldes  are  still  a  ^lajor  danger  to  farm  work- 
er>i  and  their  famflies.  In  California  alone,  one  in  every  six  farm  workers  annu- 
ally suflFers  injuries  due  to  pesticides.  Parathion,  a  nerve  gns  derivative,  and 
other  organo  phosphatos  endanger  the  health  of  workers  In  and  around  Florida's 
citrus  groves. 

FARM  LABOR  ORGANIZING 

In.  July  1970.  when  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(I'FHvoCi  signed  contracts  with  most  of  California's  table  grape  growers  the 
event  climaxed  nearly  a  century  of  futile  efforts  to  organize  the  people  who  har- 
vest the  nation's  crops.-Farm  workers  were  either  too  poor  to  strike  or  too  Itiner- 
ant to  organize.  And  when  they  protested,  vigilantes,  often  joined  by  the  law- 
beat  them  down.  A  combination  of  factors  made  the  UFWOC  breakthrough  pos- 
sible: skillful  organization  and  leadership,  the  ability  to  link  economic  demands 
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with  Uie  broader  movement  tor  dignity  and  social  Justice,  and  wide  support  of  the 
two  yeur  grape  boycott  by  labor,  church,  civic,  and  civil  rights  organizations.  Tlie 
contracts^  wiiich  cover  about  10,000  vineyard  workers,  call  for  an  hourly  wage 
of  $1.80  in  1070  and  increase  to  $1.05  in  1971  and  $2.06  in  1972.  In  addition, 
they  provide  for  incentive  imyments  ot  20  cents  for  each  box  of  grapes  picked, 
grower  rontrllmtions  of  1<>  (^nts  au  hour  to  the  union's  health  and  welfare  plan, 
and  2  cents  for  eaoli  box  to  the  economic  development  fnnd  (nsed  chiefly  to  bnlld 
housing  for  retired  rteld  workers).  Job.s  are  asslgneil  through  the  nuKm  hiring 
hall,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  labor  contractors  and  crew  leaders.  The  uni- 
tracts  also  set  up  joint  worker-grower  comuuttees  to  regulate  the  use  of  dangerous 
liesticides  and  guarantee  that  delivered  produce  wll|  contain  no  more  than  toler- 
ance levels  of  pesticides. 

Eiwea  as  the  grape  contracts  were  being  signed,  UFWOC  was  getting  involved 
in  another  major  battle.  In  August,  7,000  workers  walked  off  the  Salinas  Valley 
lettuce  fields  after  growers  refused  to  hoid.  secret  imion  elections  and  signed 
backdoor  agreements  with  the  Teamsters  Union.  Following  a  court  injunction 
against  all  strike  activity  in  the  Salinas  area,  UcFWOC  leader  Cesar  Chaves  an- 
nounced a  nationwide  boycott  of  non-union  lettuce  grown  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona. By  tho'end  o<f  the  year,  fi^nr  large  lettuce  companies — winter  Harvest  i  Taited 
rruit).  Fresh  Pict  tPurex),inen  Pac  (8,  S.  Pierce  Co.),  and  D'Arrlgo  Bros.— 
Imd  femOaa^  their  contracts  with  the  Teamsters  and  signed  witb  UFWOC. 

While  imrm  workers  in  Caltfomia  are  jnakiag  nignillcant  progress  the  great 
majority  of  farm  workers  are  still  unorganized.  UFWOC's  organizing  successes 
in  the  West  will  need  to  be  duplicated  in  states  like  Texas  and  Florida,  before 
farm  unionism  wields  the  bargaining  powc^  n^ssary  to  inaugurate  a  truly 
new  era  iti  American  agriculture. 


A  substantial  segment  of  agriculture  still  depends  on  child  labor ;  one  fourth 
•♦if  farm  wage  workers,  or  as  many  as -8004)00  are  under  1«.  si^me  as  young  as  »l 
years  of  age.  In  Aroostook  Comity,  Maine,  86  percent  of  th^  potato  acreage  was 
harvested  by  crews  composed  larg^  of  children.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  of 
Oregon*  75  percent  of  the  seasonal  force  of  strawberry  and  bean  harvesters  were 
children.  An  investigation  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  of  child 
labor  abuse  found  ccmditlons  reminiscent  of  sweatshops  of  the  1930s,  with  chil- 
dren stooping  and  crawling  through  fields  sprayed  with  DDT  In  100-4legree  heat 
f or  10^  hotirs  a  dny  t^  l^rv^^t  crops. 

Most  children  of  farin  workers  suffer  serious  edt&cational  disadvantages.  Tl^e 
impact  of  the.  federal  eduqation  program  for  migrant  children,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  National  Conimlttee  on  the  Education  of  Migrant  Children  has  "not 
dented,  indifference  to  and  neglect  of  migrants  oii  the  part  of  cities  and  states.'' 
Wjiile  children  went  hungry  and  untreated  medically,  $17  mil: Ion  of  budgeted 
federal  funds  were  turned  back  unused  by  the  states. 


Poor  health,  squalid  housing,  and  powerlessness  continue  to  be  the  lot  of 
migrant  workers.  Federal  programs  designed  to  help,  tack  adequate  funding  and 
are  administered  by  state  and  local  bodies,  often  unresponsive  to  migrant  neecU. 

The  migrant's  Ine  expectancy  of  49,  twenty  years  less  than  the  average,  re- 
flects the  gap  between  the  medical  care  he  gets  and  that  received  by  ino?!t  Ameri- 
cans. While  the  average  person  now  pays  about  J^OO  per  year  for  health  services, 
only  $15  is  expende<l  for  each  inlj^rant  under  the  government's  Ml;;rant  Health 
Program.  Bad  and  unsanitary  housing  adds  to  the  misery  of  migrants.  Since 
11)B2»  the  Migrant  Housing  Program  has  prmlnoed  7..^(M)  nnits  which  meet  only 
2  percent  of  the  total  need,  and  has  used  only  30  percent  of  the  funds  available. 

Major  federal  programs  to  aid  poor  people,  like  food  assistance,  also  serve 
migrants  poorly*  if  at  all.  A  1969  study  of  food  assistance  programs  showed 
only  Itt  percent  of  the  migrants  in  Texas  participating,  less  than  2  percent  in 
Michigan,  and  less  than  .001  percent  in  Wisconsin.  The  Farm  Labor  Service, 
(»riginally  created  to  help  farm  workers  get  the  best  jobs  available,  often  assists 
In  their  exploitation.  A  snlt  brought  by  the  California  Rural  Legal  ^J^sistancc 
(CRLA)  charges  that  the  Farm  Labor  Service  offices  in  that  state  serve  to 
depress  wages  and  working  conditions,  primarily  through  the  device  of  referring 
a  surplus  of  workers  to  growers  who  violate  minimum  wage  and  health  laws. 
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One  of  the  few  federally  funded  efforts  that  have  advanced  the  interest^  of  farm 
working,  CRLu\,  was  in  srave  danger  in  VMO  as  the  growers  and  (Jovern(»r 
Ronald  HeafCan  of  California  prossnred  a  waverinj?  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton to  cancel  the  projrrain. 

I.KOISI-ATION*   AND  GOVKRWIKN'T  Iir.AKIN'tlK 

ConKress  voted  to  extend  nneinplo.vment  con5|)ensati(»n  coverage  to  an  addi- 
t  ('nal  4.S  niillion  workers,  bnt  refused  once  again  to  include  farnj  workers. 
Meanwhile,  Wg  grower  spokesmen  continued  to  oi>i)ose  meaningful  coverage  of 
farm  workers  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  While  the  AFIj-CK)  con- 
tinues to  press  for  their  inclusion,  I'FWOC  believes  such  coverage  would  weaken 
its  powers  because  the  present  NLRA  outlaws  secondary  boycotts.  The  o^iera- 
tions  that  employ  most  of  the  workers  in  agriculture  are  too  big  and  diversified 
to  be  brought  under  effective  economic  pressure  by  the  strike  tactics  allowed  by 
the  NLRA.  Instead,  TPWOC  favors  a^turn  to  the  original  Wagner  Act  which 
set  up  the  NLRA  in  1935  and  under  which  union  organization  expanded  greatly. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  introduced  a  bill  to  curb  continuing  and  wideapread 
employment  of  illegal  entrants,  mostly  from  Mexico  by  making  farmers  who  hire 
them  subject  to  prosecution.  Alien  workers,  willing  to  accept  lower  rates  of  pay 
than  residenta»  Btlll  constitute  a  serious  problem ;  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  do,  1970,  orer  08,000  aliens  working  In  agriculture  were  deported. 

POVBITT  OENSUB  USES 

For  the  first  time  since  1959,  the  number  of  Americans  living  in  poverty  in- 
creased. In  1970,  the  poverty  census  climbed  to  25.5  million,  up  1.2  million  from 
1969,  according  to  federal  figurea  Ck»ndltions  for  the  rural  poor  are  getting 
worse — especially  for  blacks  who,  as  a  group,  are  tailing  farther  behind  whites. 
Not  only  are  more  black  people  poor--one  black  in  thVee  compared  to  one  white 
in  ten — but  they  now  represent  31.5  percent  of  the  poor  compared  to  27.9  percent 
in  1959.  They  are  aUip  poorer,  on  the  average,  than  their  white  counten»ftrt8 :  the 
typical  poor  black  family*s  income  was  $1300  below  the  poverty  line ;  the  average 
poor  white's  was  $1,000  below. 

hungee:  halt  a  bowl  is  rroT  qood  E^ocroH 

A  government  that  spends  billions  to  rid  itself  of  the  effects  of  abundance  was 
still  unwilling  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America,  as  President  Nixon  had 
promised  in  1909.  Even  with  the  unprecedented  expansion  of  food  stamp  rolls 
from  3.6  million  to  9.5  million  persons  during  the  year,  fewer  than  one  hungry 
person  in  three  got  stamps,  All  federal  food  programs  reached  less  than  half  of 
the  nation's  poor.  The  Increase  in  food  assistance  appropriations  from  $1.2  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1970  to  $2.8  billion  for  1971  fell  far  short  of  the  estimated  $8  billion 
that  it  would  take  to  overcome  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Besides  inadequate 
financing,  restrictive  feattires  in  guidelines  and  obstruction  at  the  local  level 
combine  to  cheat  the  poor  of  their  rightful  benefita 

Congress  voted  $1.5  billion  for  the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
more  than  twice  the  previous  appropriations  at  the  same  time,  a  "must-work" 
provision  was  added  that  may  force  thousands  off  the  rolls.  The  new  law  also  sets 
ft  $110  monthly  stamp  ceiling  for  a  family  of  four— only  30  cents  a  meal  per 
person — which  may  reduce  allotments  for  many  more.  Practically  every  county  In 
the  nation  has  a  food  assistance  program,  but  "paper  program"  counties  persist 
where  local  officials'  hostility  and  lack  of  outreach  confine  participation  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  eligible  poor.  Local  Indifference  is  acute  in  many  areas  where  3.7 
million  of  the  poor  still  depend  on  commodity  distribution. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  Act  now  provides  for  mandatory  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  for  children  from  fandlies  at  or  below  the  pnyorty  leve). 
but  only  5  million  of  the  more  than  9  million  children  were  receiving  such 
meals  hy  the  end  of  1970.  Many  school  officfhis  illegally  deny  benefits  to  poor 
r*hildren  or  subject  them  to  flagrant  discrimination. 

HOUStNO   PROMIRES  BKTUATKD 

More  than  twenty  years  after  Congress  pledged  "a  d^nt  home  for  every 

American  family  at  least  8  million  homes— two- third.s  of  them  rural  households — 
are  substandard.  I's\ially  the  homes  of  the  rural  poor  lack  central  heating;  few 
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contain  all  plumbing  facilltlea,  many  are  so  dilapidated  that  they  compare  with 
ihk  most  squalid  dwellings  in  economically  underdeveloped  lands.  A  survey  by 
the  Xufts-Delta  Health  Center  of  the  homes  of  residents  in  Bolivar  County,  Mis- 
sissippi shows  that  only  three  of  every  ten  unite  have  piped  water,  only  one  in 
four  a  bathtub  or  shower,  seven  of  ten  hav«  "sunshine  prlves — no  pit,  no  per- 
manent siding,  no  rear  wall.  In  winter,  some  families  are  forced  to  cannibalize 
rlieir  own  homes — to  tear  boards  from  the  walls  fot  firewood. 

yet  only  about  10  percent  of  all  federal  housing  funds  goes  to  rural  areas  and 
most  of  that  falla  too  short  of  reaching  to  poor.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  made  housing  loans  and  grants  totaling  $791.5  million,  up 
95  percent  trom  the  preoedlnf  jtmt.  Halt  went  ta  families  with  incomes  of 
110,000  or  more;  only  5  percent  went  to  families  emnilnf  |8,60O  or  lesi.  FHA's 
Ht^ndards  exclude  families  whose  mortgage  paymente  would  be  much  less  than 
the  rent  they  now  pay  fo^  their  hovels,  as  well  as  those  families  who  could  af- 
ford to  build  structurally  sound  low-cost  houses  with  basic,  but  minimum  water 
and  sanitation  fadUHes.  As  estimated  lat^  million  new  and  rehabilitated  hone- 
ing  units  are  needed  In  the  next  ten  years  In  rural  America.  Of  these  7  million  or 
700,000  a  year  must  be  subsidized.  At  tiie  current  rate, of  120,000  units  a  year — 
one-s9xth  of  the  necessary  pace— It  wlU  take  more  than  fifty  years  to  meet  the 
rural  housing  famine. 

WXLTABE:  BDOUi  Oa  BBSVI^TlOlfl 

Welfare  rolls  rose  more  sharply  than  ever  in  1970.  a  total  of  12.5  million  peo- 
ple— or  six  percent  of  all  Americans.  Feeding  the  relief  explosion  is  a  steady 
flow  of  millions  forced  to  migrate  from  the  country-side  to  the  cities. 

Benefits,  thoui^  increased  during  the  1960's  are  still  meager  and  ar^  lowest  in 
those  states  where  rural  deprivation  Is  most  prevalent  In  Mississippi  for  exam- 
ple, families  receiving  aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  are  expected  to 
survive  on  $504  a  year,  and  in  Louisiana  on  $1,000  a  year.  The  national  average 
U  $2,160.  Many  of  those  eligible  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  coverage  by  local 
welfare  boards.  A  USDA  survey  of  rural  poverty  In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  found 
only  11  percent  of  the  poor  families  on  public  assistance,  (Nationally  probably 
more  than  half  of  those  who  should  be  receiving  assistance  are  not). 

The  Administration's  Family  Assistance  Plan  (FAP)  would  eliminate  local 
discretionary  authority  and  reduce  inequities  by  guaranteeing  a  Eiinimum  na- 
tional allowance  of  $2300  for  a  family  of  four.  At  the  time,  the  FAP  r^ould  subject 
the  poor  to  another  form  of  regulation  by  establishing  an  elaborate  system  of 
I^enalties  and  Incentives  to  force  recipients  to  work.  With  jobs  scaice,  this  re- 
quirement would  promote  severe  economic  exploration  of  the  l)Oor  and  repress 
existing  wage  standards.  As  an  alternative,  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organ- 
ization is  calling  for  a  minimum  annual  income  of  $6,500  based  on  a  government 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  maintain  a  low-cost  living  standard. 

TOWABD  A  ntOGBAU  fOS  BtTBAX.  MOOWSTaUCTION 

Pervasive  signs  of  environmental  decay  have  fractured  the  myth  that  mechan- 
ized m,ass  production  methods  best  serve  the  nation's  food  and  fiber  needs.  Unless 
alternatives  arc  found,  the  destruction  of  resources  disruption  of  communities, 
and  waste  of  human  lives  will  continue  unabated. 

During  the  last  decade  a  grassroots  movement  has  emerged  among  poor  people 
in  the  rural  South  that  offers  them  tf  chance  for  a  new  start  In  their  own  commu- 
nities. Thousands  have  joined  together  in  more  than  100  farming,  consumer,  handi- 
craft, and  small  Industrial  cooperatives  in  order  to  help  themselves.  These  enter- 
prises provide  an  alternative  to  migration  or  starvation  strengthen  participation 
by  poor  in  local  politics  by  allevlatinjr  economic  dependency  and  offer  a  model  of 
rural  reconstruction.  Their  duplication  on  a  national  scale  could  lead  to  the  decen- 
tralization of  cities  into  smaller  and  more  balanced  communities  sharing  the  best 
features  of  both  rural  nnd  urban  life.  To  survive  and  grow,  these  efforts  will  need 
a  comorehenslve  program  and  aid  Including  development  capital,  education  and 
job  training,  health  care,  and  housing.  And  this  means  a  new  government  policy 
in  agriculture  that  nuts  people  ahead  of  profits,  and  the  quality  of  life  ahead  of 
the  continuing  proliferation  of  commodities. 

The  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  began  comprehensive  rural  development 
programs  in  2  kev  areas  in  1970.  With  financial  and  technical  assistance  from 
XSF,  300  member  farmer  cooperatives  in  both  Halifax  County,  Virginia,  and 
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Burke  County,  Georgia,  are  shifting  from  tobacco  and  cotton  crops  to  high  yield, 
labor  intensive  vegetables  cultivation  and  experimenting  with  organic  methods. 
Farm  families  who  otherwise  would  have  been  uprooted,  are  also  planning  new 
housing,  health  and  child  care  facilities,  and  other  self-help  projects.  In  addition 
to  its  field  programs,  NSF  works  to  make  government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  rural  poor  su^^^rts  the  efforts  of  farm  workers  to  organize  and  secure  the 
riglit  to  bargain  collectively  and  carries  on  an  extensive  educational  i)rogram  to 
inform  the  public  of  thexfacts  of  rural  poverty  and  the  measures  necessary  to 
end  it. 

Senator  HrMPiiREY.  Thn  next  witness  is  the  distin^iished  mayor 
of  Claxton,  Ga.,  Mr.  Pern-  t)eLoach.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  city 
administrator,  Ralph  RoTberts,  citjv  engineer,  Cnarles  Etheredge, 
ir.  (;.  Hearn,  Jr.,  C.  E.  Do  Loach,  Jr.,  all  nionihers  of  the  APDC  in 
Evans  County,  (ia.  Wc  surely  will  wcUonio  this  distii^riiished 
(Iclepition. 

STATEMENT  OF  PERRY  LEE  DeLOACH,  MAYOR,  CLAXTON,  GA. 

Mr.  DeLoac^h.  Senators  Humphrey,  Allen,  Tainmdjre,  and  (Jauihrell 
and  Mike  McLeod,  we  would  like  to'  extend  to  each  of  you  a  welcome 
to  (Georgia  and  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  orentienieu  that  are  here 
with  me.  Ralph  Roberts,  city  administrator,  C.  E.  DeLoa(^h,  Mr. 
Etheredge,  H.  C.  Heam,  Jr. 

Senator  T\i.:\rAiHiF..  Senntor  Humphrey  must  depart  for  Minnesota 
at  tills  ooint,  so  if  you  will  ]>eruiit  the  connuittee  to  take  alxiut  a 
uunu'e  break,  we  will  inunediattOy  retur.n  to  the  hearin<rs  and  at  that 
time  Senjitor  Alien,  next  rankin^r  member  of  the  snl)couimirt(v,  will 
rake  tin*  Chair  as  presidinir  otiicer. 

Senator  ILrMriiuiiY.  Before  I  (le[)!n't  from  this  diair,  may  I  thanlv 
the  people  of  Tifton  for  tluMr  many  courtesies.  Th\<  Is  uiy  secouil  visit 
here.  I  was  here  nn(h»r  other  auspices  back  in  l^i'A  and'standlng  out 
on  a  Hatl>ed  tru<*!<,  but  tryin*:  to  convince  a  certain  number j^f'-p^ple 
to  Walk  the  paths  of  [)olitical  ri<jhteousness,  and  jua^Tsay  to  very 
little  avail  at  the  moment.  But  I  come  back  on  a  happier  occasion 
and  I  flo  want  to  say  in  the  presence  of  the  two  (list  in<ruishcd  Scnatoi-s 
from  this  State  that  it  is  a  joy  to  be  here  and  tlie  courtesv  and  the 
kiudness  and  lu)spitality  of  iiw  p(»o[)l(»4'^  something'  1  will  cherish 
all  of  niy  life. 

I  want  io  thank  all  of  you  very,  very  uuK'h. 

r  am  sorn*  I  have  to  ^ro  houw  but  F  have  two  r(»asou^.  I  hnve  \  mcct- 
inir  and  the  main  reason  is  T  have  a  wife  and  lioth  of  them  liavc  sujr- 
^ested,  one  of  tlu»!n  with  considerable  cliarity  and  persuasiveness,  the 
time  is  at  hand  lo  return  to  the  luHisehold.  So,  1  will  hav<»  to  h»ave. 

^fayor  DeLoacii.  It  has  b(»en  a  privileat*  lo  ha\e  you  in  (icoriria, 
S<M)ator. 

S(»uator  HrxriMiKRv.  Thank  you  |  Applaust*] 
(  A  HM'ess  was  taken.) 

Senator 'I\\i.MA!x;K.  Let  tlu»  conunittee.come  to  order. 

Sena. or  .Vllen  of  Alabaiaa  is  act inof  as  chairman. 

Senator  Allex.  (now  presiding) .  Mayor  DeLoach,  Me  are  deli/xhted 
to  have  you  and  your  associates  n])pear  before  this  su])ConunLrtee  and 
we  look  forward  to  In^iriiur  your  te;-timony.  tf  you  vwuld  ;)rocced, 
})lense. 

^fayor  Hf.T  ^OACTi.  Thnnk  you  Soiiator.  Tii  fiii  oppniiip  sttitt^nipiif.  bo- 
foiv  I  fco  to  the  prnparpd  statpinent.  we  have  bronfrlit  to  yon  a  wpnvt 
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on  the  problems  that  we  have  in  Claxton  'and  Evans  ^\;(i!^ty  and  st)nio 
of  the  means  bv  which  we  think  you  might  help  us  .  m.  M  e  do 

not  profess  to  have  all  of  the  answers.  We  are  merely  hen'  to  toll  vou 
our  side  of  the  story.  , 

Claxton  is  the  county  seat  of  Evans  County  with  a  population  of 
2,669.  Evans  County  has  a  population  of  7,200.  Roth  Claxton  and 
Evans  County,  Ga.,  are  typical  runil  communities.  Evans  County  is 
agriculturally  oriented  and  highly  mechanized,  thus,  leaving  our  yoling 
people  without  work.  The  1970  census  reflects  that  Claxton  has  lost  a 
net  of  three  people  and  Evans  County  onlv  gained  338.  In  the  10-voar 
p»eriod  1960  to  1970  our  schools  graduated"^  1.340  students^aiul  an  addi- 
tional 300  students  were  dropouts.  •» 

Our  first  and  the  foremost  problem  we  have  witnessed  in  ohj-  (juost 
of  assistance  has  been  Federal  Government  redtape.  Tlie  primary  con- 
cern of  all  communities  in4:he  United  States  is  the  availability  of  an 
ad(H|uate  water  supply  and  distribution  system.  It  is  a  major  concern 
and  extremely  expansive  fot-  a  community  to  offer  these  services. 

In  this  area  the  Federal  Government  must  assist  the  small  comnnini- 
ties  throughout  the  Nation.  Grants  are  now  available;  however,  the 
amount  or  matching  funds  that  must  be  put  up  by  the  local  govern- 
ments vary  anywhere  from  25  to  75  percent.  The  Economic  Develo])- 
ment  Administration  has  a  good  program  but  uufoi*tunately.  Evans 
County  is  not  eligible.  Farmei-s  Home  Administration  will  not  con- 
sider industrial  fire  protection  or  wafer  use  for  industry.  The  only  re- 
maining agency  is  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  which  in  turn 
refers  us  to  Farmers  Home  Administration  by  an  interagency-  agree- 
ment. 

After  a  small  community  is  successful  in  finding  a  program  that  it 
can  afford  and  wishes  to  take  advantage  of,  the  fight  has  only  begun. 
Distance  of  district  agency  offices  from  small  conununities  is  only  the 
beginning.  After  sc^veral  250-mile  trips  to  the  district  ag<Micy  offices 
fighting  redtape  on  each  trip  is  in  most  cases  all  that  is  necossarv  to 
cause  most  small  communities  to  give  up  in  disgust. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  typifies  Federal  Government  redta])e.  If  ucces- 
sarj%  new  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  create  a  single  agency  to 
which  rural  AmtM'ica  can  turn  for  assistance.  These  programs  should 
be  broad  enough  in  scope  to  be  of  arsistance,  yet  simple  enough  that 
rural  American  communities  do  not  have  to  hire  personnel  just  ^^  .-huly 
Federal  programs. 

The  Area  Planning  and  Development  Connnission  can  t)lay  a  niajo!' 
role  in  the  area  development.  However,  we  are  again  faced  with  the 
problems  of  not  knowing  what  programs  are  available.  The  |)lannin<r 
commiSvsions  are  understaffed  and  only  respond  when  called  u]m^  by 
local  governments.  Thus,  we  are  again  faced  with  the  same  prohlom  of 
not  knowing  fully  what  programs  are  available. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  America's  history  that  the  need 
is  as  great  as  now  for  rural  America  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  fntun* 
of  this  great  Nation. 

Rura^  America  holds  the  key  to  America's  needs.  Tlie  Congi'ess  of 
the  UTHTSad  States  has  the  opportunity  to  use  this  key  to  coi  rect  tliis 
Nation  s  ills  by  directing  and  'or  enacting  badly  needed  ne\v  ])ro- 
grams  without  Federal  Government  redtape  designed  for  rural  Amer- 
ica under  one  agency. 
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As  of  now  tho  rural  communities  are  dying  from  lack  of  employ- 
incur  opportunities.  Our  young  people  are  having  to  go  to  the  already 
crowded  larger  cities  to  seeuie  employment.  This  process  is  only 
compounding  the  problems  of  these  cities.  Claxtan,  Evans  Coun- 
ty. Ga..  lias  already  begun  doing  the  things  necessary  to  make  our  com- 
muiiity  attractive  to  our  yotmg  people  and  thus  make  them  want  to 
stay  at  home.  We  have  constructed  good  schools  in  which  they  can  re- 
(•eiv(>  an  education,  churches  to  give  them  a  proper  Christian  attitude 
toward  tluur  fellow  nian,  hospitals  for  treatment  of  their  physical 
needs,  an  excellent  police  department  to  give  them  security,  a  unified 
eity-county  sanitation  department  to  give  them  a  clean  place  in  which 
to  live,  a  recreation  department  to  help  build  the  physical  body  and 
tea(  h  sportsmanlike  conduct.  Yet,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  stagger- 
intr  h^ss  encli  yvav  of  77  percent  of  our  140  graduating  seniors.  This 
reflects  the  need  of  the  top  students  for  higher  education  and  better 
job  opportunities.  This  is  a  tremendous  loss  in  terms  of  brainpower, 
manual  skills  and  potential  taxpayei*s.  Rural  governments  are  faced 
with  the  coet  of  educating  the^e  students  ana  does  not  receive  any 
a[)preciable  return  on  its  investment. 

We  are  {)rond  of  our  community  accomplishments,  yet,  we  are  still 
faced  ^^  itli  many  problems,  nonc^  of  ^\•hich  is  greater  than  the  lack  of 
job  opportunil  ies  for  our  young  people. 

KmMitly  the  people  of  Claxton  and  Evans  County  have  purcliased 
a  1^5-acri'  tract  of  land  for  the  development  of  industry.  We  are  now 
fnciHl  with  the  staggering  problem  of  securing  needed  moneys  for 
the  installation  of  adequate  water  and  sewage  to  this  site;  and  adja- 
cent an  as  which  will  soon  be  annexed  by  the  city.  Our  preliminary 
fMitrinei'ring  report  indicates  that  adequate  water  and  sewerage  for 
all  arras  in  Claxton  will  cost  approximately  $4,147,100.  The  need  for 
-nch  sonu^  of  money  made  it  necessary  for  Claxton  to  postpone  all 
plans  indefinitely.  This  again,  T  believe,  indicates  the  need  for  a  single 
Federal  agency  geared  to  rural  America's  needs. 

Ai:()tli;T  Tuol  in  our  Hght  foi*  industry  and  survival  is  the  forma- 
rum  of  a  ritv-eounty  nirpoii:  authority  to  manage  our  airport.  This 
riiithority  lias  built  a  new  hangar  and  passenger  terminal,  hired  a 
full-time  operator  and  made  plans  to  light  the  runway  this  year. 

'rii*M-e  i-;  :iot,  to  our  kn()wliHlg'\  eitluu'  a  Federal  oi*  State  agency  to 
V  jii.'li  TMrnl  connnnnity  cixn  turn  to  seek  assistaiu'e  fen*  i!npI'()^  (uaent 
tiif  lii^iitini^  erjnipnuMit.  In  or(^'i'  for  ruial  .Vn)(M'ifa  to  compete  for 
iiMln-ti\  i'l  todav's  inarlcet  it  must  olTer  at'cquate  fire  prohn'hon. 
(1:i\t(ni  lM'an>  ('ounty  arc^  in  a  -erions  p(;sit:on  ^^ith  re<ra!'.l  to 

{un^  idinir  'ide(|uate  fire  protcvtion  for  its  citi'/.ens  and  ijulustrie^.  The 
'it^  iMpiipnuvit  is  outdated  and  ina<le(jiuite  and  nnist  n^phiccl  ^^  il^.- 
in  tlie  n<^xt  1*2  months.  The  cost  of  a  nu)dern  750-ga ilon-|KM*-iuinute 
|;ninj>er  approximately  ?:ir).f)00  and  the  city  has  not  builgc^ctl  f'.uuls 
for  till"-  e(juipnuMit  nor  will  fnnd<  be  avaihd^h^  ^vithin  the  f(U-e<eeable 
fntnre.  If  tlu^  trend  is  to  be  re^•erse(!,  and  ppople  do  cowv  bad:  to  liu^ 
I'ural  areas,  theri  some  type  of  assistance  has  to  be  made  available  to 
» nt  al  rMninnmitie^  in  ord(M'  for  them  to  meet  the  deuKind  for  fire  pro- 
tection. Without  propel'  fire  protection,  the  insuianre  lales  are  ab- 
-olntt  1>  proliibit  i^•(^  so  con^(M|uently.  iiulusti-y  is  mo^t  concei  ned  v.  itli 
thi-  p!'f)l)len!.  A  Ftnlerjil  program  patterned  after  tb.e  IjF.AA  pi'ograni 
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but  pertaining  to  fire  protection,  would  groatl y  iniprovo  a  oityV  uhihr y 
to  provide  atlequate  equipment  for  fii*e  protection. 

Under  a  rec  ent  citation  by  the  State  of  Georgia  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Board,  Ciaxton  and  Evans  County  were  foned  to  abandon  and 
ordered  to  seal  their  open  pit  dump.  Even  though  this  change  was  or- 
dered by  the  State  agency,  we  cannot  find  any  program.  State  or 
Federal,  to  assist  with  the  cost  of  this  operation.  By  virtue  of  this 
order  the  fonnulation  and  implementation  of  city-county  sanitation 
system  is  now  a  reality,  funded  solely  with  local  funds,  Thront^h  this 
system,  we  are  able  to  serve  all  of  the  citizens  of  Ciaxton  and  Evans 
Oounty,  The  principal  method  of  collection  is  witli  140 — .Vyanl  metal 
containers,  strategically  located  throughout  the  county  and  within  easy 
reach  of  all  citizens.  In  addition  to  efficient  and  sanitary  disposal  of 
solid  waste  from  residential  areas,  we  have,  througli  this  sy.stcm.  been 
able  to  assist  all  businesses  and  industries  with  accessibility  to  con- 
tainers, thus  expediting  the  collection  and  disposal  of  waste  from  these 
sources.  The  ultimate  disposal  is  in  a  lU-acre  sanitary  landfill  hvated 
in  the  lieart  of  Evans  County. 

If  rural  Aniericu  is  to  comply  with  the  recjuiiements  of  St:iic  and 
Federal  Government  in  disposal  of  their  waste,  it  is  apparent  thai  lielp 
nnist  l)e  given  to  tliese  comnumities.  The  initial  cost  of  this  r  vstmi  to 
(Uaxton  and  Evans  County  was  some  $15().(HH).  Our  annual  cxpeiuii- 
tui'e  will  be  in  excess  of  $5(),()(>0.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  heavy  hur<h-n 
for  rural  communities.  A  Federal  a.ssistance  i)i*o^Mani  ihrnuiih  tlie 
Agriculture  I)e[)artHUMit,  would  be  most  welcome  in  helnnig  in  ilcfiay 
the  cost  of  thesi^  operations.  We  siiuvrely  hope  that  cont  idcration  11 
be  given,  in  .some  form  of  assistance,  to  rural  conunnnities. 

Claxton-Evans  County  joins  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  haying  a  very 
critical  housing  shortage  at  all  income  levels.  The  availability  of 
houses  to  either  rent  or  purchase  is  practically  nonexistent  and  adds 
a  tremendous  push  to  the  out-migration  of  people  to  urban  aieji<. 

The  problems  of  providing  housing  are  many  and  varied  for  rural 
communities,  and  are  at  times  almost  insurmountable.  I'rivate  devel- 
opers cannot  realize  as  great  a  return  on  their  investment  as  they  can 
in  large  cities,  so  they  tend  to  avoid  small  rural  comnumities.  The  costs 
and  problems  of  houses  in  rural  America  are  almost  as  great  as  in 
cities;  however,  the  income  level  for  80  percent  of  the  citizens  in  rural 
America  is  substantially  below  the  national  v.verage.  This  produces 
hardships  for  potential  homeowners  in  attempting  to  ^my  tho  hi^h  in- 
lervst  rates,  exremely  high  building  costs  and  other  related  charges. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  programs  are  restrictive  in  the 
^ize  of  the  house,  the  amount  of  income  a  family  may  have,  and  otl'ers 
httle,  if  any.  help  in  aiding  cities  to  provide  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties to  residential  districts.  Federal  programs  .should  be  set  up  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  rural  communities  across  the  Nation.  This 
legislation  should  take  into  account  and  help  provide  a  solution  for 
the  problems  of  housing  that  are  unique  to  small  cities  of  7.000  popula- 
tion and  under. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  emphasize  enough  the  need  for  revitalizing 
exi.sting  legislation  or  the  enactment  of  new  legislation  to  create  an 
agency  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  rural  America  in  her  fight 
for  survival.' If  we  are  to  reverse  pre.sent  trends,  it  is  essential  that  sueh 
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a^roncios  be  created.  The  key  to  the  survival  of  this  country  is  to  create 
jobs  in  rural  America.  AA'e  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  assist 
us  in  our  fight  for  survival. 

Senator  Ali  ex.  Thank  you.  Mayor  DeLoach,  for  your  fine  testimony. 
I  tliink  that  you  have  certainly  pointed  up  some  of  the  problems  aft'ect- 
iii<r  rural  America  and  the  small  towns  in  rural  America.  At  the  same 
time.  I  believe  even  though  this  testimony  was  probably  prepared  be« 
fore  the  introduction  of  the  Talriiadge^Humphrey  bill,  setting  up  a 
rural  (h^velopment  credit  system  

Senator  Talmadoe.  Bank. 

Senator  Allen  (continuing).  I  feel  that  it  makes  out  a  very,  very 
sti  ong  case  for  the  need  for  such  a  bank,  such  a  credit  system,  because 
it  is  to  provide  money  for  small  cities  and  towns  that  are  not  able  to 
obtain  loans,  obtain  grants,  to  nieet  their  problems,  and  it  does  fit  in 
just  exactly,  Senator  Talmadge,  with  the  problems  that  the  mayor 
presents. 

This  bill  that  Senator  Talrnadge  and  Senator  Humphrey  have  in- 
troductHl  provides  for  a  Government  corporation,  a  rural  development 
credit  system,  modeled  after  the  Federal  land  bank  svstem  and  it  calls 
for  payiii<r  in  $2  billioii  of  capital  by  the  FederafTreasury  ovey'a 
period  of  10  years.  This  would  enable  the  bank,  the  credit  .sys ten/ to 
go  out  into  the  pri\  are  market  and  borrow  money  on  debenture\in 
tlie  manner  of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  various  farhi  coopenvr 
tives.  to  make  loans  of  this  sort.  1  feel  that  this  is  a  much-needed  niece 
of  le^rislation  and  I  feel  that  Senator  Talmadge  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  conceiving  this  idea  and  intro- 
ducing this  legislation. 

Would  y^-  ^^^-^  to  comment  further  on  that.  Senator  Talmadge? 

Senat^/  TALM.\r><;E.  Thank  you.  The  chairman  is  a  little  overly  mod- 
est. ]lc  cosponsored  this  bill  alf-o  along  with  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  XLS.  Senate. 

T  happen  to  know  all  of  these  witnesses  as  pei»sonal  friends.  T  have 
l)een  intimatejy  associated  with  them  in  their  efforts  and  their  frustra- 
tions to  relieve  some  of  the  problems  there.  T  know  of  the  forward-look- 
ing dynamism  tluit  the  government  of  that  city  po.ssesses  in  trying  to 
do  real  things  for  their  own  constituency,  but  apparently  under  Fed- 
ei  jil  pnx  edures.  regulations  and  laws  at  the  moment  it  is  a  futile  chase. 

T  nm  quite  sympathetic  because  the  redtape  and  frustrations  that 
you  encounter  are  what  T  encounter  as  a  Senator  daily.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  so  large  and  so  complex  and  we  have  so  many  Federal  agencies 
sometimes  working  at  cross  pu imposes  until  sometimes  the  left  hand 
does  not  know  what  the  right  hnid  is  doing. 

.Vbout  2  years  airo  we  got  interested  in  job  training  programs  in  this 
coiuitrv.  Air.  McTjeod  was  then  my  legislative  assistant.  He  worked 
diligently  with  the  Library  of  Congress  day  and  night.  We  finally 
ascertained  that  we  had  appro.ximately  10  different  Federal  agencies 
runninir  some  30  different  training  programs.  That  shows  you  some  of 
the  complexities  of  our  Government  at  the  present  time.  And  the  Presi- 
<lent  h'A>  authorized  under  existing  law,  to  consolidate  evevy  one  of 
those  training  procframs  into  one  agency,  put  them  in  one  Federal 
agency. 

T  do  not  know  why  he  did  not  do  it.  He  should,  .^ome  of  those  train- 
ing programs  work  reasonably  well,  some  not  at  all. 
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So,  it  is  a  constant  f  rustmtion  and  maze. 

We  hope  with  the  creation  of  this  rural  development  bank,  if  Con- 
gress approves,  there  will  be  one  a^ijency  of  the  Gove^rnment  whei'e  the 
people  cpn  come  to  a  plan  that  will  assist  in  any  worthy  rural  redevel- 
opment program,  that  will  enable  the  people  to  maintain  their  via- 
bility and  attract  industry  and  jobs  and  create  0])portunities. 

I  noticed  with  interest  your  statement  that  vour  high  school  gradu- 
ates are  leaving  Evans  County.  It  is  going  on  in  over  half  the  counties 
in  this  State  and  most  of  the  rural  counties  throughout  America. 
You  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  susidies  today  and  they  are  always 
quick  to  criticize  a  subsidy  to  a  farmer.  Thry  pack  out  the  biggest 
payments  and  criticize  that.  But  the  greatest  subsidy  Ir^  America 
today  is  the  fact  that  you  have  to  spend  about  $20,000  educating  a 
high  school  graduate  in  Evans  County  and  then  when  th^  student 
finishes  high  school  and  reaches  the  productive  stage  of  ]ps  life,  he 
cannot  live  in  Evans  County  and  make  contributions  there  because 
he  has  got  to  go  elsewhere  to  look  for  a  job.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
ai*e  trying  to  correct. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mayor  DeLoacti.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senaor  Allkk.  This  bank,  the  rural  development  credit  system,  in 
l)oing  designed  on  the  order  of  the  Federal  land  bank  system  and  the 
bank  for  cooperatives.  Production  Credit  Corporation,  would  en- 
vision that  eventually  the  GfOvemment's  capital  would  be  repaid, 
^lany  people  do  not  realize  that  the  Governnie|it  does  not  now  have 
a  dime  invested  in  capital  in  any  of  the  banks  or  associations  of  tlie 
farm  credit  system.  All  of  that  capitalization  has  been  paid  back  to 
the  Government. 

So.  these  are  sound  operations  and  it  would  certainly  be  my  thought 
that  the  Government  would  lose  nothing  on  this  investment,  while 
at  the  same  time,  helping  rural  America  to  solve  many  of  its  pressing 
problems. 

T  note  the  population  loss  of  your  county  and  your  town.  It  was 
very  modest  and  I  feel  that  the  leadership  that  you  all  have  furnished 
in  Claxton  and  in  Evans  County  has  helped  maintain  that  popula- 
tion at  as  high  a  level  as  has  been  maintained  because  you  did  not 
have  a  loss  even  though  the  gain  was  slight,  and  in  more  than  half 
of  Alabama's  counties,  there  was  a  population  loss  in  the  last  decade. 

We.  too.  are  exporting  our  greatest  resource,  the  youth  of  our  State, 
and  we  want  to  see  job  opportunities  created  just  like  you  do  in  your 
city  and  your  county. 

r  would  like  to  ask  if  vou  do  have  any  industry  in  your  county. 

^  fay  or  DkLoacii.  AAo  linve  two  major  industrie»s,  mostly  employing 
unskilled,  labor. 

Senator  Allkx.  I  see.  Well,  are  they  textile  or  garment? 

^layor  DFj^)ACit.  We  have  one  garment  and  one  chicken  processing 
plant! 

Senator  Am.kn.  T  see,  Xow,  how  many  employees  in  those  

^layor  DkI^acu.  Approximately  1,000  by  the  two  combined. 
Senator  Allkn.  Tt  would  seem  to  me  tliat  if  financing  could  be  ar- 
ranged w^hereby  you  could  furnish  to  your  citizens  the  proper  con- 
venience and  services  that  the  people  need  and  require  and  that  indus- 
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try  miuires,  and  if  you  would  be  able  to  ciWe  more  job  opportunities 
for  your  people,  that  that  would  pretty  well  sbU;«  your  problems.  You 
have  a  fine  citizenry,  I  know.  Your  people  want  to  work.  They  have 
the  will  to  work,  they  just  lack  the  opportunity.  That  is  certainly  one 
of  the  functions  of  this  subcommittee,  to  seek  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation that  we  gather  all  over  the  country,  to  devise  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  of  ways  and  means  of  solving  some  of 
the  problems  of  rural  America.  You  certainly  have  outlined  some  of 
the  problems  and  you  have  outlined  the  method  of  solving  those  prob- 
lems. We  feel  that  you  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
testimony  that  we  are  taking  throughout  our  Nation.  We  appreciate  it 
very  much. 
Mayor  DeLoach.  Thank  you,  sir.  * 

Senator  Allen.  Any  of  you  othor  pontlonion — Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Ethpre<lge,  Mr.  Hoarn.  Mr.  DeLoach,  do  you  liave  anything  to  add? 
Appreciate  your  coniinf?? 

Mayor  DkIjOach.  Tliank  you  very  much,  sir,  for  allowing  us  to  como. 
Senator  Atxkx.  The  next  witness  is  Miss  Sandra  Myors,  student 
trainee  of  the  Jfural  Development  Center,  hero^i  Tifton. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  SANDRA  MYEM^S^tfDENT  TRAINEE.  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER,  TITTON,  GA. 

Senator  ArxKV,  Have  a  s(\at,  Sandra.  You  may  proceed. 

Mis^  Mi^TiRs.  To  Senator  Humphrey  and  mem1>ers  of  the  committee, 
I  ar.i  Sandra  Myers  and  my  home  is  in  Ocilla  in  Irwin  County.  Tho 
Irwin  County  line  is  located  about  10  miles  noi'theast  of  Tifton  and 
borders  Tift  County. 

T  wrote  my  speech  today  with  the  help  of  n  friend.  Sandra  Simpson, 
also  of  Ocilln.  Tho  roason  for  our  writinjj  this  mei?sajre  is  to  let  you 
know  a[)out  Ir.win  County,  We  wanted  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
good  tilings  the  county  is  doing  for  it;?  people,  but  also  we  wanted  to 
let  von  hear  about  some  of  our  needs  and  problems. 

First  of  all.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  participatlntr  in  a  special  pro- 
gram at  Abrahnm  T^aldwin  Acrrirultural  Chllerre.  that  is  desi.^rned  to 
help  me  get  more  education.  This  projsrram  is  jointlv*  sponsored  by  the 
rural  development  center  and  ABAC.  Funds  for  support  of  the  pro  ject 
a-^t^  provided  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  tho  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  I  started  in  the  program  in  January.  It  is  a  1-venr 
program  for  girls  like  me  who  dropped  out  of  high  schools  for  various 
reasons.  There  have  been  as  many  as  20  girls  in  the  program.  We  are 
takinfr  subjects  that  are  required  in  hifrh  school  such  as  math.  English, 
literature,  social  studies,  and  science.  We  are  also  learning  how  to  tvpe. 
cook  and  sew.  We  all  live  together  in  a  dormitory  and  have  our  own 
meeting  room.  •  .  *  ' 

We  will  all  take  a  test  this  December  to  trv  and  get  our  high  school 
dinloma.  We  hope  th^n  we  will  be  able  to  fine!  jobs  that  will  match  our 
ability.  We  also  want  salaries  that  will  supply  our  needs  nnd  that  will 
be  equal  to  the  amonnt  of  education  we  will  have. 

As  for  my  home  county,  there  are  really  many  things  we  can  be 
proud  of.  Irwin  County  has  two  factories.  One  makes  mobile  homes 
and  the  other  makes  clothes.  We  have  a  lot  of  farm-related  industries 
like  peanut  shelling  and  grain  and  milling  companies. 
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My  county's  farm  income  totals  $14  million  a  year  and  this  money 
comes  mainly  from  peanuts,  hogs,  tobacco,  com,  cattle,  soybeans  and 

tmckcrops.  ,        ,  •  ii   j  ^ 

There  are  two  things  in  the  county  that  we  aie  especially  proim  of 
now.  The  first  is  the  new  neighborhood  cepitet  located  m  OcUla.  Both 
young  people  ^nd  old  folks  can  use  the  buildiiig.  Another  thuig  that 
has  helped  the  county  is  the  Ben-Hill  Irwin  Vocational  School,  lo- 
cated  on  the  Irwin  and  Ben-Hill  County  Ime.  .    *    .  * 

Even  with  all  these  good  things  working  for  us  in  Irwin  County^ 
we  still  have  many  things  that  are  needed.  Senators,  many  homes  in 
my  county  are  not  sanitary.  M^ny  do  pot  have  bathrooms  m  th»m. 
They  do  not  have  bathrooms  in  them,  not  T)ecause  the  people  do  not 
want  them,  but  because  their  income  is  too  low.  .    xn  i 

There  is  also  a  great  housing  problem  in  my  home  countv.  «lack 
and  white  people  both  need  more  homes  to  live  in.  Some  of  the  places 
they  live  in  are  not  fit.  .    ▼    •    n  * 

Poor  streets  and  roads  also /present  a  problem  m  Irwin  County. 
There  are  just  too  ^lany  holes  in  the  streets  and  road  work  needs  to  be 
done.  There  have  been  promises  to  have  all  these  streets  fixed. 

More  money  is  needed  in  the  rural  areas  of  my  home  county  to  help 
make  it  more  pleasant  to  live  out  there.  Many  people  out  there  need 
help  with  their  income.  IVfany  of  the  old  people  are  hying  on  nearly 
nothing.  I  know  some  people  that  do  not  have  enough  income  to  meet 
their  food  expenses.  What  are  th^y  supposed  to  do?  ^  .  . 

Ocilla  is  the  county  seat  of  Irwin  County  and  many  of  the  city 
workers  there  do  nnt  have  enough  equipment  to  do  their  work.  Unless 
they  can  g&t  the  right  equipment  to  do  the  job,  how  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  do  th^  thii^  that  need  to  be  done  t 

We  need  help  iiK  getting  people  concerned  enough  to  do  something 
ftbout  this.  If  we  could  get  people  to  speak  up,  we  might  be  able  to 
solve  some  of  these  problems.  Some  people  are  af read  to  speak  out 
because  of  their  race  or  because  they  are  poor. 

That's  no  excuse,  I  know,  because  these  j^eople  live  there  too^  .d  it 
is  only  fair  for  them  to  speak  up  and  tell  smneone  that  their  problwns 
where  they  live  could  be  improved.  They  should  tell  other  people  they 
need  help. 

We  need  more  help  with  our  schools.  We  need  young  teachers 
who  are  more  patient.  I  think  teachers  ought  to  b(B  reqmred  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  or  retire.  Where  I  live,  there  is  also  a  great  need 
for  more  books  and  other  school  equipment  for  students  to  use. 

Senator  Humphrey,  I  realize  you  might  not  be  able  to  help  us 
with  all  our  problems,  but  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  about  some 
of  them.  There  are  things  that  Irwin  County  and  other  counties  need 
that  you  might  be  able  to  help  them  get.  We  like  living  in  the  rural 
areas  and  would  like  very  n^uch  to  stay  here.  We  think  the  condi- 
tions here  are  better  than  they  would  be  in  a  city  ghetto.  We  want 
to  stay  and  we  ask  your  help  m  supplying  the  needs  that  will  allow 
us  to  stay  here. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Aixen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Myers. 
Senator  Talmadge  ? 

Senator  TAOiADOE.  Thank  you  for  your  statement,  Miss  Myers. 
How  old  are  you? 
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Miss  Mters.  Eighteen. 

Senator  Talmadge.  ^Vhen  did  you  drop  out  of  school  ? 
Miss  Mters.  Well,  it  was  2  years  ago  that  I  dropped  out. 
Senator  Talmadge.  At  what  grade  level  ? 
Miss  Myers.  I  was  in  the  10th. 

Senator  Tajumadge.  You  were  entering  the  10th  at  the  time  ? 
Miss  Mters.  Yes. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Do  you  expect  to  get  your  high  school  diploma 


Senator  Talmadge.  Congratulations. 
Miss  Mters.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Allen.  Just  a  moment,  please.  There  is  a  question  or  two 
I  would  like  to  ask. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  m  a  dropout  status,  how  long  was 
that  ?  How  long  ago  did  you  drop  out? 

Miss  Mters.  Well,  I  dropped  out  in  1968. 

Senator  Allbn.  For  how  long  a  period  were  you  not  in  school  ? 

Miss  Mters.  For  2  years. 

Senator  *Vllen.  What  were  you  doing  during  that  time  ? 

Miss  MiTBRS.  Well,  sometimes  I  was  doing  work,  like,  you  know, 
housework  or  something. 

Senator  Allen.  Now,  by  going  back  to  school,  though,  you  feel 
that  yon  will  be  able  to  get  a  better  paying  job  and  a  ]ob  that  you 
would  like  better. 

Miss  Mters.  Right. 

Senator  Allen.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Miss  Mters.  Yes. 

Senator  Allen.  And  it  is  your  preference  to  continue  living  in 
Georgia  and  in  Irwin  County  or  Tift  County.  You  do  not  plan  or 
desire  to  move  from  your  native  section,  native  State? 

Miss  Mters.  Not  at  this  time,  no. 

Senator  Allex.  You  want  to  stay  horo.  I  was  ^lad  to  note.  [)lons(Hl 
to  note  that  you  feel  that  living  conditions  horo  aro  bottiM*  than  tlioy 
would  be  by  ^?oing  to  the  large  cities.  That  is  your  feeling? 

Miss  M^TCRS.  Yes. 

So  nut  or  Allex.  l^Tiat  type  of  work  have  somo  of  the  other  [)\ipils 
who  have  dropped  out,  gone  back  under  this  pro^nam,  what  type  of 
jobs  have  they  been  able  to  get  ? 

Miss  Mters.  Well,  I  woriild  not  know. 

vSenator  .Vixen.  Do  ymi  know  anybody  that  has  been  in  this  pro- 
gram that  has  graduated  ? 
Miss  Mtkrs.  That  has  i?raduatod  ?  No. 

Senator  Allkv.  How  long  has  the  program  been  maintained? 

Miss  Mters.  Well,  I  started  in  January. 

Senator  Allex.  Just  now  getting  started,  then. 

Well,  now,  they  pay  your  fees  and  your  room  and  board? 

Miss  M^TGRs.  Yes. 

Senator  Allkv.  Aj\d  do  they  give  you  some  sort  of  monetary  Ii\  in;:: 
allowance  in  addition? 
Miss  M^^ERS.  Yes. 

Senator  Allev.  Well,  it  is  a  real  fine  f)rogram,  then,  in  vonr 
judgment. 
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Thank  you  very  inucji. 
Miss  Myers,  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ali.kx.  Mr.  J^u^^cmic  Adams,  please.  Ku^^'iie  Achiins,  Moul- 
trie Pi-ocliiction  Credit  AssfKMUtion  aiul  lo<*al  fanner.  >[r.  Adams, 
thank  you  for  appearin^^  before  our  eomiuittet*.  1  f  you  would  proceed, 
please. 

STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  ADAMS,  PRESIDENT,  MOULTRIE  PRODUC- 
TION CREDIT  ASSOCIATION,  NORMAN  PARK,  OA. 

Mr.  Adams,  Thank  you.  Senator  Allen,  Senator  Talmad^^e,  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  before  this  eonnnittee 
this  afternoon  and  share  with  you  some  of  the  views  and  some  of  the 
problems  related  to  a<rriculture,  and  in  the  interests  of  time  I  will  cut 
my  talk  considerably  shorter  than  it  might  have  been  otherwise, 

I  am  certainly  sure  that  American  a^rricultui'e,  championed  by  tlie 
farm  family,  has  becui  the  <,M'eatest  asset  to  this  ^rreat  country  as  we 
know  it  today,  American  agriculture  involves  some  T)  million  workets 
today.  That  is  only  about  2.4  percent  of  the  work  crew.  In  less  tiuui 
If)  yeai-s  it  is  predicted  that  only  2  percent,  or  4.4  uiillion  people,  will 
be  actively  en^^a'^ed  in  farmin*;. 

Truly  our  American  agr  icultural  production  is  tlu*  miracle  of  otir 
\vorld  today.  American  farnuu's  produce  50  percent  of  all  the  airri- 
cultural  goods  in  the  world,  {^nr  Anu'rican  farmers  have  the  record 
of  being  the  most  pn)ductive  group  of  people  in  the  country.  Farm 
productivity  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  7,7  percent  since  UKV),  wiiereas 
nona<i:ricultural  industry  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  2.S  perceut. 

This  phenomenal  rate  of  increased  productivity  uy  our  faruiers  iuis 
releas(^d  to  industry,  to  science,  to  profession.s,  arts,  and  so  foith.  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country,  thus  making  America  the 
great  Nation  that  it  is  today. 

The  American  farmer  s  reijord  of  productivity  has  enabled  hiui  to 
stay  in  the  business  even  in  the  face  of  declining  prices  for  his  goods 
and  ;in  escaliUed  price  for  the  farm  inputs.  This  has  been  tJie  onlv 
stabilizing  factor  in  our  inflated  economy  of  today. 

Our  American  agricultural  abundance  is,  without  a  doubt,  our  great- 
eijt  and  most  powerful  force  for  world  peace.  Our  Xtition's  farm  protl- 
ucts  are  helping  to  relieve  hunger  and  starvation  in  many  nations. 
Certainly,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  beautiful  picture  to  this  point,  but  all 
is  not  w^ell  with  the  American  fanner. 

In  1970  we  received  only  77  percent  as  much  for  our  labor  as  did 
the  nonfarni  labor  and  with  little  consideration  being  given  for  the 
S325  billion  invested  in  farm  assets  and  production  costs.  The  index  of 
wholesale  farm  pric^  went  down  from  106.4  in  1950  to  98.4  in  1965. 
At  the  same  time*,  farm  inputs  were  going  up  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
farm  debt  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  cost-price  sijueeze  is  very  real  to  us  farmers.  Many  farmers^are 
liavin^  to  quit  with  no  one  to  take  over  for  them,  or  in  most  casi»s  they 
are  quitting  to  take  a  more  lucrative  job  in  the  city. 

This  farm  exodus  has  been  going  on  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  farm  numbers  have  dt>)clined  over  half  in  this  period.  This  uunibei 
certainly  could  shrink  another  third  before  the  tide  turns. 
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If  you  will,  <.nMitlt'iii(Mi,  lot  us  look  into  the  future  for  a  short  10- 
year  i)€ri(Kl  and  try  to  project  what  is  expected  of  the  farmers  at  that 
time.  There  will  Ihmi  very  real  coiicerii  about  food  shorin^es,  not  worry 
alxjut  our  surpluses.  Tliere  will  bo  700  million  nmre  people  in  the 
world  to  feed;  :>5  to  .">()  million  of  theS(^  pcoj^le  will  be  Americans. 

liased  on  (Air  |)rese!it  day  production  we  will  need  200  million  more 
acres  of  producing'  lands.  Currently  new  lands  are  bein^'  used  for  non- 
a^ricultiiral  purposes  faster  than  they  arc  bein<r  made  available. 

For  oui-  farmers  to  meet  this  ^(reat  and  tremendous  need,  intensi- 
lie<l  practices  nnist  be  used  because  the  land  will  not  be  available.  We 
must  use  more  fertilizer,  moi-e  techuiciues.  more  pesticides,  more  irri- 
^ration,  land  dniina're,  adaptation  of  crops  to  environment.  While  this 
must  bo  doi>e  to  produce. the  needed  food  and  fibei'S,  at  tlie  same  time 
nniny  ecol(><i:ists  are  clamoring  for  less  of  these  needed  inputs  in 
agriculture. 

^fany^of  our  pesticides  have  been  removed  from  label  clearance  and 
ilniny  of  the  remaining  face  the  same  fate.  ^Most  have  been  convicted 
on  false  testimony  and  cii-cumstantial  evidence.  , 

Hascd  on  our  production  facts  of  today  the  leduction  of  our  fer- 
tilizer nse  to  50  percent  of  what  was  used  in  1970  would  reduce  our 
yields  by  34.  percent  and  increase  the  cost  by  40  percent.  Similar 
i-osiilts  could  be  expected  from  restricted  pesticide  use.  Restricting 
the  use  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  could  well  increase  the  need  for 
agricultural  acres  by  one-third  to  one-half  and  where  would  they  come 
from,  and  the  cost  of  production  certainly  would  skyrocket.  Con- 
sumer goods  would  escalate  rapidly  in  the  event  of  this  happening 
and  the  (juality  of  our  food  would  certainly  deteriorate. 

America,  a  nation  with  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  people,  has 
40  percent  of  the  world  income.  America  camiot  afford  to  continue  its 
policy  toward  agriculture.  Our  farmers  must  thrive  with  this  boom- 
ing economy.  History  substantiates  the  fact  that,  "As  agriculture  goes, 
so  goes  the  Nation."         /  -/"^ 

Gentlemen,  to  a  very  large  degree  the  destiny  of^the  American 
farmer,  and,  therefore,  tlie  destiny  of  America,  is  in  your  hands. 

What  can  you  do?  From  my  point  of  view  as  a  farmer,  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that ^eed  to  be  done. 

First  of  all,  give  Us  an  agricultural  program  that  will  allow  the 
American  farmer  to  earn  his  fair  share  of  the  national  income.  Let 
tis,  if  you  please,  eaf  at  the  same  table  with  our  brother. 

Second,  the  welfare  program  must  be  put  on  a  work-for-pay  basis 
foi-  all  that  are  physically  able  and  not  on  a  gratis  basis.  Farmers  and 
industry  alike  in  the  South  are  clamoring  for  workers,  while  th. 
country  is  filled  with  people  that  will  not  work,  because  welfare  pays 
them  enough  to  live  on. 

This  leech  on  America  is  surely  and  certainly  sucking  the  life  blood 
from  our  great  country. 

The  so-called  ecology  groiip  must  have  a  restiaining  \!id  as  it 
relates  itself  to  agriculture.  There  must  be  people  of  wiue  agrioul- 
tiiial  experience,  wifh  foresight  shaped  from  past  experiences,  to 
siiape  the  future  of  agriculture.  Ecologists  could  well  be  the  people 
that  bring  about  strife  and  hunger  in  a  nation  of  plenty  while  at  the 
.same  time  trying  to  do  good.  The  loss  of  many  of  our  pesticides,  the 
irpp^^nding  doom  for  many  more,  tlie  clamor  for  restricted  f^jrtilizer 
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use,  the  delay  in  the  battle  to  control  the  imported  fire  ant,  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  what  can  happen.. 

Fourth,  T  believe  firmly  that  the  family-oriented  farm  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  future  a<rrieulture.  Therefore,  the  life  s  blood  of  America. 
Coiise^juontly,  restraint  mUwSt  be  put  on  and  contirnued  on  giant  co- 
operative farms  and  integrated  farming.  These  types  of  agriculture, 
in  my  opinion,  cast  a  large  shadow  over  the  American  people. 

Fifth,  I  view  with  alarm  what  is  happening  to  some  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  as  a  result  of  imports.  And  not  only  agricultural  ])rod- 
ucts,  may  I  say,  but  a  lot  of  other  American  goods.  A  concerted  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  an  alliance  with  the  European  Common  Market. 
Satisfactory  export-import  re^jlTlations  direct  themselves  to  all  Amer- 
icans. There  are  1.4  billion  p^ple  in  about  100  countries  that  have 
an  average  income  of  less  than  $100  a  year,  and  all  American  people 
are  competing  with  this  labor. 

Sixth,  the  rural  development  and  revenue  sliaring  program  as 
amended,  does  not  call  for  any  reduction  iu  funds  for  extension  work 
but  it  does  not  provide  that  States  must  increase  Federal  funds  for 
extension  work  as  the  need  arises,  and  in  eliminating  the  requirement 
that  Federal  funds  be  matched  by  State  and  county  funds,  it  opens 
the  door  for  financially  liard-i)ressed  States  and  counties  to  use  for 
other  purposes  funds  now  appropriated  for  extension  work.  This,  I 
believe,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  agriculture. 

Seventh,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  American  agriculture 
has  been  the  shift  toward  greater  use  of  cai)ital  relative  to  land  and 
labor.  The  sliift  toward  substitutimr  capital  for  labor,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  for  land,  has  been  verv  evideut  during  the  past  decade.  In- 
creased capital  has  been  mainly  in  the  form  of  inputs  purchased  off 
the  farm,  such  as  equipment,  feed,  feitilizers,  pesticides,  custom  serv- 
ice operations,  storage  facilities,  houses,  and  education.  Tlie  high  price 
of  labor  relative  to  the  price  of  other  farm  inputs  and  the  difficulty 
farmers  are  experiencing  in  getting  labor  at  all,  and  certainly  the  qual- 
ity of  labor  we  must  have  to  operate  the  expensive  and  complicated 
machirr^r>^  on  farms  today  have  compelled  the  shift  to  meclianization. 

Certainly,  training  centers  for  qualified  workers  to  manipulate  tliis . 
complicated  equipment  is  essential  for  our  continued  program.  And 
certahUy,  more  capital  on  a  longer  basis  for  intermediate  term  loans 
is  desirable. 

Eighth,  and  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
passage  of  S.  1483,  cited  as  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1071,  is  expedient 
to  farmers  and  the  rural-urban  development  we  so  desire.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  provide  funds  for  rural  housing  to  nonfarm  people.  It 
will  allow  funds  for  intermediate  terms  needed  in  many  phases  of 
agriculture.  Funds  for  custom  farm  services,  so  expedient  to  airricul- 
tuiv,  and  the  development  of  the  rural-urban  balance  will  be  available 
under  this  act  .Many  farm-related  services,  as  electronic  record  centers, 
custom  service  centers,  processing  centers,  and  a  host  of  others,  can 
be  funded  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  do  more 
to  halt  the  exodus  to  cities  and  bring  a  needed  shift  to  rural  areas  than 
any  act  I  know  of  today.  I  urge  its  passage. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Talmadge  and  Senator  Humphrey  and 
the  other  Senators  who  sponsored  this  bill,  for  their  forward  look  at 
the  rural-urban  problems. 

r,3  n.s2  -71— pt.  3  30 
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Ninth,  I  want  to  quote  from  Thomas  Macaulcy,  the  famous  English 
historian  and  author,  who  wrote  tliese  words  120  years  ago, 

America— your  Republle  wUl  be  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  bar- 
barians in  the  20th  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  15th,  with  this 
diftVrcuce,  the  Iluns  and  Vandals  who  rava^red  the  Roman  Empire  came  from 
out.  Your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within  your  'own 
country  by  your  own  institutions. 

(Vrtainly,  there  is  a  dire  need  for  a  revival  of  the  word  "work,-' 
Training  centers  to  provide  technically  trained  men  and  women  to 
work  in  agriculture,  agri-related  service  centers,  industry,  and  so 
fortli,  is  a  mu^^t  for  our  rural -urban  balance,  A  facility  as  this  Rural 
Development  Center  could  be  hivaluable  in  planning  these  needed 
training  centers  tliat  could  he  established  in  this  RAD  program. 

Tenth.  Otir  Future  existence  will  certainly  be  on  the  same  land  as 
today.  Our  water  use  will  double  in  less  than  a  decade.  Water  then  is 
just  as  important  as  laud.  We  will  l)e  fed,  clothed,  and  lioused  from 
the  <d\w  thin  layer  of  top  soil  that  feeds  us  today.  In  a  decade  we  will 
need  a  tliird  more  food,  housing  for  100  million  more  Americans, 
roads  for  double  tlie  number  of  cars  and  trucks,  space  to  dispose  of 
another  million  tons  of  waste  annually.  Yes,  in  a  decade  land  use  nuist 
be  more  intensive. 

Therefore,  we  must  adopt  a  sound  land  use  policy,  one  that  will 
enable  us  to  sort  o!it  the  land  best  suited  for  recreation^  agriculture, 
cfMur.^erce,  housing,  and  liigliways,  a  land  policy  that  will  establish 
priorities  and  make  the  best  use  of  our  God-given  natural  resoiuves 
and  perpetuate  them  for  the  future. 

Eleventh.  The  rural-urbiin  program  as  proposed  by  Senators  Tal- 
madge  and  irumphrey  and  the  other  members  of  this  committee,  is  a 
giant  step  forward  in  relieving  the  rural  exodus  to  cities  and  pi'in- 
cipally  to  the  cities'  poor  areas.  This  will  enable  .rural  communities 
and  towns  to  improve  community  facilities  and  build  industry  that 
will  keep  people  in  the  rural  areas  and  hopefully,  bring  some  of  the 
city  back  to  rural  America,  When  opportunities,  civic,  community, 
educational,  and  religious,  eqiml  or  excel  those  of  the  city,  the  tide 
'  will  turn  to  rural  America, 

'  This  giant  effort  will  be  invaluable  to  America.  But  this  committee 
nuist  not  lose  sight  of  the  farmer.  His  plight  is  pi-ecarious.  His  destiny 
is  uncertain.  His  future  needs  are  a  must  for  our  Nation. 

The  American  farmer,  but  mo5t  of  all  the  American  way  of  life, 
needs  you  people  to  become  cognizant  of  and  concerned  about  the 
pliglit  of  tlie  farmer.  We  plead  before  you  our  needs.  We  hope  that  you 
will  be  o!ir  friends  and  our  partners  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  yo!i 
have  already  been.  We  know  that  in  the  future  you  will  become  cog- 
nizant of  our  needs  and  do  the  best  that  you  can  to  remedy  a  bad 
situation.  Rural-urban  balance  can  never  be  a  reality  until  the  plight 
of  the  farmer  is  helped,  too.  All  of  the  centers  and  tlie  facilities  that 
we  might  build  for  industry,  and  whatnot,  until  at  such  time  as  farm 
goo(ls  are  equal  to  parity,  then  this  discrepancy  is  going  to  hurt  the 
rural-urban  balance  that  we  all  need. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Talmadoe.  Excuse  me.  I  will  be  right  back.  Senator  Allen 
will  ask  questions  until  I  return. 
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Senator  Allen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Adani.s,  for  your  very  fine  testi- 
mony. Certainly,  we  could  spend  several  hours  discussing  with  you 
the  farm  economy  and  the  importance  of  the  farmer  in  the  scheme  of 
things  in  this  country.  I  think  I  can  certainly  definitely  assure  you 
that  this  subcommittee  and  the  full  Conmiittee  on  Ariculture  is  mind- 
ful of  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  certainly  is  seeking  to  alleviate 
-  those  problems  and  to  solve  those  problems.  We  agree  with  you  that 
th6re  cannot  be  a  sound  economy  for  rural  America  unless  it  is  built 
on  the  basis  of  a  sound  at!;ricultural  economy.  So,  if  we  can  start  with 
that  base,  and  solve  the  farm  problems  and  build  on  that  by  seeking 
a  better  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry,  continue  with  a 
sound  agricultural  economy,  but  get  some  industry  into  our  area,  that 
would  be  the  ideal  situation,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  it  would. 

Senator  Allen.  I  know  Senator  Talmadi^e  will  appreciate  your  com- 
ments on  the  bill  that  he  and  Senator  Humphrey  and  others  on  the 
subcommittee  have  introduced  and  it  will  go  a  long  way,  you  feel,  in 
solving  some  of  the  problems  of  rural  America  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  fine  bill.  We  think  a  lot  of  it  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  passed. 

Senator  Allen.  I  note  that  you  are  working  with  the  Production 
Credit  Association. 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir.  That  is  not  so.  I  am  a  director  and  president 
of  the  Production  Credit  Association.  1  farm  for  a  living.  I  have 
no  othor  income  otlicr  than  farming. 

Senator  Allkn.  I  sec.  You  do  not  receive  any  income  from  the  pro- 
duction credit  work  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir:  it  is  one  of  those  honorary  jobs. 

Senator  Allen.  I  think  that  is  mighty  fine  of  vou  to  volunteer  your 
services.  (  Vrtainly.  you  are  seeking  by  doing  this,  to  help  the  farmer 
and  his  problems. 

What  success  is  your  Production  Credit  Association  having  here 
in  this  section  of  Crcorgia  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  AVe  are  financing  the  bulk  of  the  farm  operations, 
considerably  more  tlian  half,  on  both  intennodiate,  and  short-term 
loans.  The  vohime  in  our  particular  Association  at  Afoultrie  has  gone 
from  $4  million  to  about  $14  million  in  a  period  of  10  years.  We  arc 
serving  well  over  half  of  the  fanners  in  the  four  counties  that  we 
serve,  Colquitt,  Cook,  Berrien,  and  Lanier. 

Senator  Allen.  T  note  that  you  endorse  also  the  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Act. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Alle\.  We  feel  that  the  bill  is  making  veryTme  progress 
in  t!io  Agriculture  Committee,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  approved  after  talking  with  members  of  the  committee  in  - 
session.  And  we  look  forward  to  the  passage  of  that  bill  as  well  as 
Senator  Talmadge  s  bill  which  you  enclorse  on  the  rural  development 
credit  system.  We  certainly  appreciate  all  your  coniments  about  the 
need  for  realization  of  the  need  and  the  dignity  and  necessity  of 
work,  a  return  to  some  of  the  principles  of  self-reliance  and  individual 
initiative  that  made  this  country  great.  You  endorse  those  concepts. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  sure  do,  100  percent.  We  have  too  many  people  tnat  ' 
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have  gotten  to  the  point  of  complaconcv  about  work,  to  the  extent 
that  they  just  rely  entirely  on  what  welfare  or  maneuvering  schemes 
that  they  can  do  to  get  enough  to  subsist  on. 

Senator  Allen.  Well,  do  any  peoiple  turn  down  emplovment  for* 
fear  that  it  might  deprive  them  of  their  welfare  benefits? 

Mr.  Adams.  Every  day ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allkx.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Adams,  for  your  very  fine, 
well-thought-out  statement.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  several 
points  you  made.  One,  farm  income,  a  matter  iii  which  I  whole- 
heartedly concur. 

WTnen  I  first  went  to  tlie  Senate  14i/>  years  ago  the  farm  bloc  was 
the  strongest  organization  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Now  it  is  the  weakest. 
We  have  got  less  than  5  percent  of  tlie  people  that  live  on  the  land 
and  farm  and  only  about  25  Monibors  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  rural  constituency  of  25  percent  or  greater.  They  want  the  farm- 
el's  to  raise  their  stuff  free  and  give  it  to  tlieir  constituents.  Trying  to 
pass  any  kind  of  farm  bill  througli  the  Congress  now  is  one  of  the 
most  futile  things  you  ever  saw,  particularly  in  the  House.  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  we  passed  a  good  bill  througli  the  Senate 
but  when  we  got  to  the  House  conferees  there,  we  met  a  stone  wall  of 
resistance,  intransigence,  on  the  pait  of  the  Depaitment  of  Agricul- 
ture despite  the  fact  tlmt  the  farm  parity  ratio  now  is  about  70 
percent.  Tliat  is  what  it  w^as  during  tlie  depths  of  the  depression 
back  in  10;33. 

Now,  to  compound  the  problem,  we  will  liave  the  agricultural  ap 
propriation  bill  pending  before  us  in  just  a  few  days.  There  will  be 
a  desperate  effoit  made  to  destroy  the  tobacco  program.  You  realize, 
of  course,  what  that  means  to  most  of  the  family  farmers  in  south 
Georgia,  particularly  in  the  Moultrie  area  and  Colquitt  County.  It 
will  put  more  people  on  welfare,  and  the  tobacco  program  has  not 
cost  our  Government  anything,  or  an  infinitesmal  amount  since  the 
thirties.  It  pays  almost  $.')  billion  a  year  in  taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  then  there  are  those  who  want  to  completely 
destroy  the  agricultural  support  program.  They  use  as  the  entering 
wedge  some  of  what  they  say  is  excessive  pa3'ments  but  if  you  elimi- 
nate tliose,  you  will  destroy  your  support  program  in  its  entirety 
and  thou  our  farmers  will  be  forced  to  compete  with  the  peons  of 
India  and  China  and  elswhere  when  the  wage  level  is  already  far 
too  low. 

I  ronctir  ftilly  on  your  welfare  program.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
welfare  reform.  It  is  desperately  needed.  Xo  one  is  happy  with  the 
fact  that  over  12  million  iVmericans  are  on  welfare.  The  recipients 
aiT  unhappy,  the  taxpayers  are  even  more  unhappy. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  train  people  for  productive  jobs  and  employ- 
ment and  then  once  you  train  them  say,  look,  brother,  you  work  if 
you  eat. 

We  have  got  to  get  back  to  the  old  biblical  injunction  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  shalt  thou  eat. 

I  am  in  favor  of  helping  those  that  cannot  help  themselves,  tlie 
aged,  blind,  totally  and  permanentl}-  disabled,  and  the  children.  I 
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have  supported  ov(M'v  efTort  to  inc^rpMse^  their  benefits  from  Governor 
on  throri<>:h  the  V\S.  Senate,  hut  1  am  not  <r<>iii^?  to  vote  to  pnt  more 
taxe,s  on  tlie  American  [x-ople  to  [)av  livin<j;  \va<;erf  to  people  who  can 
but  (lo  not  want  to  work.  [Apphiude.] 

AVitli  reference  to  the  eeoloiry,  we  have  irot  those  tliat  want  to 
take  us  l)aek  to  tlie  stone  a<^e  and  destroy  all  teehnol()<iy  in  the  name 
of  ecology.  We  nui.st  i)r()tc<  t  our  environment,  but  we  can  do'both.  It** 
some  of  the  bills  pendin<r  l>efoie  Senator  Allen's  subcomaiittee  passed, 
for  the  poor  fanner  in  Colcpiitt  County  to  put  an  insecticide  on  liis 
crop,  he  would  ftave  to  first  <ret  a  Federal  permit  and  then  he  would 
luive  to  hii-e  a  specialist  to  put  it  on  there  for  him..  The  cost  of  tlie  two 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  crop,  so  you  would  have  anotlier  fai.ner 
pushed  otf  his  land  and  put  on  welfare!^ 

yiw  Adams.  And  you  would  have  *ithunfrry  American  on  to])  of  that. 

Senator  TALMAm;K.  Exactly,  and  if  some  of  them  had  their  way 
they  would  absolutely  desti'oy  all  techn()lo<>:y  and  take  us  back  to  the 
stone  a<re  in  the  name  of  ecolo<jy.  I  think  it  utterly  ridiculous.  AVe  can 
improve  our  ^Mivironulcnt  and  we  can  i)rotoct  oui'  i)eople*s  health  at  the 
same  time.  Some  of  these  bills  would  take  us  back  to  the  malaria  a^e 
which  we  experienced  when  I  was  a«  child  when  mos(|uit/)es  weix*  all 
over  the  country  injecting  malaria  venom  in  all  of  us  all  the  time,  too. 

I  think  Senator  Allen  probably  counnented  on  S.  148.')  which  you 
endorsed.  That  bill  has  been  rei)or(ed  by  the  subconunittiH*  to  the  full 
committee  I  think  we  would  have  reported  it  out  last  AA'^ednesday  btit 
unfortunately,  we  had  so  many  connnittee  meetings  <roin^  on  at  the 
same  time  and  so  many  Senators  out  of  town,  we  spent  .'50  minutes  try- 
in<r  to  jxet  one  extra  Senator  to  make  the  (piorum.  1  am  hopin<j:  at  the 
next  meeting  we  can  report  it. 

My  compliments  to  you  on  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  best  statements  * 
presented  nefore  this  subcommittee  siiu^o  we  have  been  before  the 
hea  rings. 

Mr.  Adams.  Thank  you.  Senator  Tabnadfro. 

Senator  Ai.lkx.  Senator  Talmadge,  I  might  repoi  t  to  you  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture,  serving  under  your 
appointnient  as  chairman  of  a  .^ubconunittee  having  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  bill  tliat  you  spoke  of,  that  j)rovision  recpiiring  a  farmer  to 
get  a  permit  to  acquire  pesticide  and  then  get  a  consultant,  so-called, 
to  apply  it.  that  is  not  making  very  much  [)r()gress  in  the  sulx'onunittce, 
I  might  say. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Adams.  Appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Adams.  Tfiank  you  Senator  Allen.  Senator  Talmadge. 

{The  i)repared  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  is  as  follows:) 

Afr.  Adams.  American  agri(adture,  championed  by  the  farm  family, 
has  l)een  the  greatest  asset  to  tliis  great  country  as  we  kru)w  it  today. 
Our  agriculture  has  been  the  lifeline  for  additional  100  million  peo])le 
daily. 

American  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  lai'gest  industry  with  assets 
of  over  ^27^)  billion.  Assets  cond)ined  with  operating  costs  of  $50  bil- 
lion nudves  our  agriculture  ecjual  to  more  than  75  percent  of  all  U.S. 
corporate  a.ssets.  Our  agriculture  has  $.*52,0(K)  capital  for  each  farm- 
woi'ker  whereas  American  corporate  industry  lias  an  investment  of 
only  $20,000 -per  worker. 
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AnuMiciin  ii^n-iciiltiiro  involvos  about  5  million  workors  today.  In 
less  tluiii  10  veai%  only  2  porceiit  of  our  .lal>or  force  or  4.4  million 
people  will  iictivelv  (Mi^rairoil  in  farmlncr.  But  three  of  each  10 
j()i)S  in  private  enttM'j)ri^es  are  directly  depeiuleiit  on  a<rriculture 
today. 

Anicri(\in  air»*iciiltur(^  fi^^ls  'J(H)  million  Anieri(»an  p(»opK»  better  and 
cheaper  in  terms  of  dollars  earned  than  any  nation.  The  avera<j:e 
Am<»rican  worker  spends  less  of  his  income  today  for  food  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history — less  than  in  any  other  nation.  Only  ahcnit  Ij  per- 
cent of  the  Anicrican  family  income  <:(k^s  for  food. 

American  a^M'iculture  exports  15  shinloads  of  fo'od  daily  that  feeds 
1(H>  milHon  additioiuil  pco})le  arouml  tlie  world.  This  da'ly  export  of 
American  food  is  valueil  at  million.  One-third  of  our  harvested 
aneaire  is  (v\f)orted. 

Truly,  American  a^ricuhuial  production  is  the  '•miracle  of  today  s 
w(U'ld.'*  .Vmerican  fainier-s  produce  50  [)erceut  of  all  the  a^^i'Miltural 
Koods  in  the  worlds-more  than  WestiTu  Euroj)e,  Australia,  Ne>v  /j  vl- 
huid.  Caiuida,  and  Latin  America  cojubined. 

Our  American  farmers  have  the  re(»ord  of  hein^  the  most  pro(hic- 
tive  irrou])  of  people  in  the  country.  Farm  pnuhu^tivity  has  increased 
7.7  percent  per  year  sim-e  11)50,  whereas  nonai^ricnltural  inchistry  has 
increased  at  a  L^'s  percent  rate  since  H>50.  Each  farnuu*  today  procluces 
food  and  fil)er  to  teed  aiul  clothe  himself  and  42  other  [)ersons. 

This  phcimmcual  rate  of  i.icreased  productivity  hy  our  farmeis  has 
released  to  inchistry,  science.  ])n)fessions,  arts,  et  cetera,  this  vast  num- 
her  of  people,  thu^  makin^^  of  AnuM'ica  the  ^Mcnt  Nation  that  it  is  to- 
(lav.  Visutilize,  if  you  can,  the  impact  of  this  Nation  if  l.^  to  .Vi  percent 
of  oui"  mun])ow(M-  wvvv  nM]uire(l  in  food  produdion  as  is  tin*  ca.-e  ni 
other  nati(jTKS  rather  than  the  2.4  percent  that  is  re(iuire(l  in  America 
today. 

The  Ameri(MUi  farmer's  ;rrcat  Te<'f)rd  of  productivity  has  enabled 
hnu  to  stay  in  the  busim\ss  even  in  the  face  of  decliniu^^  prices  foi"  hu? 
::oods  aiul  an  escalating  price  for  the  farm  ini)Uts.  This  luis  been  the 
only  stabilizing  factor  in  an  inflated  economy. 

Our  American  agricultural  abtnulaiice  is,  without  a  doubt,  our 
git^atest  and  nu)st  f)0werful  force  for  world  peace.  Our  Nations  farm 
products  niv  helping  relieve  huuircr  and  starvation  in  many  juitions. 
In  doing  this,  we  farmers  foster  world  tiadi^  and  goodwill  with  our 
agriiMdtural  t)ro(luction.  Our  Nation  acc(*pts  foreigr:  currencies,  bar- 
ter, and  cre(lit  terms  for  our  farm  goods  from  countries  that  need 
our  products. 

Yes,  gcnthunen,  this  is  a  beautiful  picture  to  this  point.  But  all  is 
not  well  with  the  farmer.  In  1970,  we  received  only  77  i)ercent  as  much 
for  our  hil)or  as  did  the  nonfarm  laborer.  And  no  consideration  was 
givi'u  for  the  $:^25  billion  invested  in  farm  assets  and  [)roduction  cr)sts. 
T\v  index  of  wholesale  farm  prices  went  down  from  106.4  in  ID.^O  to 
in  1!H)5.  At  the  same  time,  farm  inputs  were  going  up  at  an  alai  m- 
ing  rate.  The  farm  debt  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 
The  cost-price  squeeze  is  very  real.  Many  farmers  are  quitting  with  no 
one  to  take  over  for  them — or,  in  many  cases,  they  are  (piitting  to  take 
a  nu)re  lucrative  job  in  the  city.  This  farm  exodus  has  been  going  on 
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since  the  turn  of  Ihe  century,  and  farm  numbers  have  declined  over 
half  in  this  i>oiio(l.  Tliis  number  could  shrink  another  third  before  the 

tide  turns.  ,  .       ,    ,  ,      -        i     ^  -ia 

Now,  if  you  \vill  j^ontlemen,  let  us  look  into  the  future  for  a  short  10 
years  and  'project  \vhnt  is  expected  of  the  fanners  then.  There  will  be 
verv  real  concern  about  food  shortajres,  not  worry  al^out  surpluses. 
There  will  be  700  million  more  people  in  the  world  to  feed— 35  nulhon 
of  the^e  will  be  Americans.  American  a^^riculture  will  be  the  ditier- 
ence  betWTeu  life  and  starvation  for  many  people  in  forei^^n  lauds. 

Hased  on  o\ir  present  day  production,  we  will  need  200  million  more 
acres  of  producin^r  hmd.  C^irreiitly,  new  lands  are  biding  used  for  non- 
agricultural  pui'])OSt\s  faster  than  they  are  l)eiug  made  available. 

For  our  fai  iuei-s  to  meet  this  great  need,  intensified  practices  must 
be  used— more  fertilizer,  pesticides,  irrigation,  land  dramage,  adapta- 
tion to  environment,  and  so  forth.  While  this  mi  *  be  done  to  produce 
the  needed  food  and  libel's,  at  the  same  time,  ecologists  are  clamoring 
for  less  of  these  needed  inputs  in  agriculture.  Many  of  our  pesticides 
have  been  removed  from  label  clearance  and  manv  of  the  remaining 
faco  the  same  fate — most  liave  been  convicted  on  false  testimony  and 
circumstantial  evidence. 

leased  on  production  facts  of  today,  the  reduction  of  our  fertilizer 
use  to  50  percent  of  that  used  in  1970  would  reduce  yields  34  percent 
and  increase  costs  by  40  percent.  Similar  results  can  be  expected  from 
restricted  ])esticide  use.  Restricting  the  use  of  fertilizei*s  and  pesticides 
coulil  well  increase^  the  need  for  agricultural  acres  by  one-third  to  one- 
lialf.  and  the  cost  of  production  would  skyrocket.  Consumer  goods 
would  escalate  r  apidly  in  the  event  of  this  happening,  and  the  (juality 
of  tooil  would  deteriorate. 

America,  a  nation  with  only  G  percent  of  the  world's  people,  has  40 
percent  of  the  world  income.  America  cannot  afford  to  continue  its 
policy  toward  agricultiu-c.  Our  farmers  must  thrive  with  tliis  booming 
iM'outHuy.  Hi.-tory  sui)stanti!ites  the  fact ''That  as  agriculture  goes,  so 
gm*s  rh(*  Nation.'' 

You,  gentlemen,  have,  to  a  very  large  degree,  the  destiny  of  the 
American  farmer— and,  tlierefore,  the  destiny  of  America  in  your 
hands. 

Yes, you  did  say, "What  can  we  do?" 

First — An  agricultural  program  that  will  allow  the  American 
farmer  to  earn  liis  fair  share  of  the  national  income.  Let  us,  if  you 
plea:!^e,  eat  at  the  same  table  with  our  brother. 

Serond — Tlu^  welfare  program  must  be  put  on  work-for-pay  basis 
^r  all  that  are  physically  able  and  not  a  gratis  basis.  Farmers  and 
industry  alike  in  the  South  are  clamoring  for  helpers,  while  the 
country  is  filled  with  people  that  will  not  work,  because  welfare  pays 
them  enough  to  live  on.  This  leech  on  America  is  surely  and  certainly 
sucking  the  life's  blood  from  our  great  country. 

Third — The  so-called  ecology  group  nuist  liave  a  restraining 
hand  as  it  relates  itself  to  agriculture.  There  must  lye  people  of  wide 
agricultural  experience,  with  foresight  shaped  from  past  experiences, 
to  shape  the  future  of  agriculture.  Ecologists  could  well  be  tne  people 
that  bring  about  strife  and  hunger  in  a  nation  of  plenty  while  at  the 
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same  time  trvinrr  to  do  frood.  Tlie  loss  of  many  of  our  postiridos,  the 
impendin^i  doom  for  immy  more,  tlie  clamor  for  restricted  fertilizer 
use.  the  delay  in  the  battle  to  control  the  imported  fire  ant  are  but  a 
fe\vexam])lesof  wliatcan  luippen. 

Fourtli— r  linnly  believe  that  the  family-oriented  fann  ^-  tho  back- 
bone of  our  future  a<iriculture :  therefore, 'the  life's  blood  of  .'unerica. 
Conse(iuently,  restraints  must  be  put  on  ^nant  cooperative  farms  and 
on  interrrated  farming.  These  types  of  agricultui^e  cast  a  large  shadow 
over  the  American  people. 

Fifth — I  view  with  alarm  what  is  liappeuing  to  some  of  our  agri- 
cidtural  i)roducts  as  a  result  of  imports.  A  concerted  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  an  alliau(»e  with  the  Kuropcaii  Common  ^Nfarket.  Satis- 
factory export-import  regulations  direct  itself  to  all  Americans.  There 
are  1.4  billion  people  in  about  100  countries  that  have  an  average  iu- 
conrii  of  less  than  $100  i)er  year,  and  all  Americans  are  competing 
with  this  1al>or.  ' 

Sixth — The  rural  development  and  reveime  sliaring  program,  as 
amended,  does  not  call  for  any  reduction  in  funds  for  extension  work, 
but  it  does  not  provide  that  Stjites  must  increase  Federal  funds  for 
extension  work  as  tiie  need  arises.  In  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
Federal  funds  be  matched  with  State  and  county  funds,  ()pens  the 
door  for  financially  hard-pressed  States  and  counties  to  use  for  other 
purposes  funds  now  appropriated  for  extension  work.  This,  I  believe, 
IS  not  in  the  best  interest  of  agriculture. 

Seventh — One  of  the  most  dranuitic  changes  in  \merican  agricuh' 
ture  has  been  the  shift  toward  greater  ust^  of  canital  relative  to  land 
and  lalK)r.  The  shift  toward  substituting  capital  for  labor,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  for  land,  has  been  very  evident  during  the  past  decade. 
Increased  capital  has  been  maiidy  in  the  form  of  inputs  purchaW  off 
the  farm,  such  as  ecpiipment.  fen^l,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  custom  serv- 
ice operations,  storagt^  facilities,  iiousing.  arid  (ulucation.  The  high 
price  of  labor  relative  to  the  price  of  other  farm  inputs,  aiid  the  diffi- 
<'tdty  farmers  are  experiencing  in  getting  labor  at  all,  and  C(u-tniuly 
rlie  (juality  of  labor  we  uMist  luive  to  operate  the  expensive  and  com- 
plieated  ma<'in!iery  on  farms  tochiy.  have  compelled  tl)e  shift  to 
mechanization. 

Kiglitl) — At  tliis  point.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  l)elieve  the  passage 
of  Senate  bill  I  fS:;,  (Mted  :is  the  "Fnrni  dvd'it  Aet  o\'  l!)Tr*  is  expedient 
to  farmers  and  the  rural-ui'ban  <leveloj uneiit  W(»  wish,  l^issagc  of  this 
bill  will  pr'f)vi(lr  funds  foi-  iMiral  housing  to  nonfaiiu  peojife.  ft  will 
allow  funds  for  inteiauediaie  terms  needetl  in  many  i)ha^es  of  aLn'irul- 
ture.  Funds  for  custom  fa]*m  services,  so  exjxMlient  lo  airrieulture.  and 
tlie  devel()|)meiit  of  the  ru]'al-url)an  balance  will  be  available  under 
this  act.  ^^any  fai'm  related  services  as  e](M'tronic  recoi'd  (MMitei-s.  cus- 
tom s(M'vice  center-,  ju-oce-sinir  cent(M's.  and  a  lio-t  of  ot]ier<  can  be 
fund(Ml  by  the  i>assage  of  this  bill.  Passagt^  of  this  bill  will  do  nu)re  to 
halt  the  exodus  to  cities  and  bi'ing  a  needed  shift  to  rui'al  areas  than 
any  act  I  know  of  today.  I  urge  it.s  ])as-age.  I  cf)]umen(l  Senator  Tal- 
madge  and  StMiator  TTuniplu-iw.  and  the  otlu>r  MMiator<  who  sponsored 
tliisbill  ff)r  th(Mr  forwai'd  look  at  rur'al-tirban  |)robl(Mns. 

Ninth  -Thoma<  Macaulay.  tli(>  faniou-^  Knii'lish  li'^loi'ian  and  ni- 
thor,  wr'ot(»  t  he-;e  w  oi'ds  liio  veai's  ago  : 
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Ainorica — your  Hoi)ul)li{'  will  ho  fearfully  ijlutidcnMl  and  laid  wasto  hy  bar- 
barians in  t\w  20tli  century  as  the  Konian  Kui^ire  was  in  the  l.ltU— with  this  dif- 
feroiice:  Tho  lluns  and  Vandals  who  rava;;ed  the  Konian  Knii)iro  canio  from  with- 
out, yniir  lluns  and  \'aihlalN  will  tnivo  btM-n  en^'endiTed  within  your  own  eounlry 
by  your  own  institutions. 

TIkmv  is  a  (liiv  luu^l  for  a  i'o\  i\':il  ol'  tho  word,  "work-."  Ti-aiuin*; 
CPiiters  to  piovido  torhiiicull y  trained  iiuMi  and  wonuMi  to  work  in 
a<rriciiltnre,  aofi'irolatod  soi  vicr  couters,  industry,  (  t  cotiM'a  is  a  must 
for  a  rnral-ui'han  hiilanco.  A  facility  as  this  i-ural  (h'voh>|)UHMit  coiitor 
rouhl  1)0  invahiahU*  in  |)hinnin<r  those  needed  tiaiiiini:  eentei-s  that 
conld  l)f  estal)lished  in  this  RAD  |)i  o<rruin. 

Tenth — Our  future  existence  will  he  on  tlie  same  land  area  as  today. 
Our  water  use  will  double  iii  less  than  a  de{\nh\  AVater  is  as  ini[)ortant 
as  land.  .We  will  l)e  fed,  clothed  and  housed  fioiu  the  sanie  thin  la\ei' 
of  topsoil  that  feeds  us  today.  In  a  decade  we  will  need  a  thii'd  more 
food;  housinof  for  100  million  nh)re  Americans;  roads  foi'  double  tlie 
number  .of  cars  and  truelcs:  spa(*e  to  dispose  of  anther  million  tons  of 
waste  nnnujdly.  Ye^,  in  a  decade,  land  use  nmst  be  nioie  intensive;  we 
nnist  adopt  a  sound  land  policy.  One  that  u  ill  enable  us  to  sort  out  the 
land  best  suitinl  for  r'H  ieatiou,  atriiculture,  commerce,  liousin/r  and 
hi^liways.  A  land  polic\  that  will  establish  priorities  and  niake  tlie 
best  use  of  our  (Jod  i:iven  natural  lesources  and  perpelmite  tliem  foi* 
the  future. 

Eleventh-  'I1ie  I'ui'aburhan  proiii'am  a^  sponsoi'cd  by  Senators  Tal- 
madire  and  Ifumphiey  is  a  triant  step  forward  in  relievinor  the  rural 
(vxodus  to  cities  and  })rinci})nlly  to  citie'^'  pooi*  areas.  This  will  enable 
ntral  eomnuiiiil  ies  and  towns  to  improve  commmiity  facilities  !ind 
build  industry  that  will  keep  oui'  ])eople  in  rural  areas,  and  hoi)efully 
brinjr  sotne  of  city  back  to  rural  .Vmei'ioa.  "W'heti  (>pportimities,  civi(\ 
oonnuunity,  educational,  and  reliirious  opportunities  e(|ual  or  (^xcell  tlio 
city,  the  tide  will  turn  to  rural  America. 

This  rriiHit  etfort  will  be  invaluable  to  .Vmerica.  Btit  tliis  conuuittee 
must  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  farmer.  His  pliirht  is  i)rccarious,  \\]<  destir^y 
nncei'tain,  \\\<  futui^e  iumkIs  are  a  must  for  the  tuitions.  The  .Vmerican 
far?n(M',  but  tuost  of  all  the  American  way  of  life.  ikmmIs  yoti  peopk^  to 
i>e('ome  co^rnizant  of  and  (^onceriunl  al)out  the  needs  of  farmers.  We 
need  you  to  be  om*  frietnl  and  ]>artn(M'  in  the  halls  of  rotiirres-,  to 
champion  our  cau-e.  Wc  i)ee<l  yon  tt)  be  your  brotliei-  kee])ei'. 

Thank  you. 

('I'Ih»  ;id  vcrl  i^oniotU  of  (ieni'ir'a\<  IJnral  Klctric  Sy-(cm-  attached 
to  M\\  .\dam-^  ^r;Menii  !tt  i<  (>n  fih^  w  ith  the  Siibcommittce. ) 

Sonato!'  Aril  V.  Mr.  ITicbai'd  I.ylc.  please.  as<;istant  reirional  direc- 
tor. Xutional  I'lban  Lf'airu(\  who  will  t-oad  the  tcstlmouv  of  ^fr.  Clar- 
em*o  ('o|em:in.  Southern  n^iriomil  director.  National  T'ri)an  Leairue, 
ha<l  phuuicd  to  L^i\e  in  person  at  this  hcai'iui:.  He  is  nnabk*  to  be  heiv 
ainl       as]<ed  Mr.  Lyie  to  ])i'c-ent  the  testimony. 

Xow.  ;w  ]  understand  it.  ^fr.  I.yle.  this  is  tiot  your  j/fM'sonal  testi- 
mony. It      te-tinu)ny  of  Mr.  Col  unan  (hat  you  ar(»  trivinrr  at  his  !v- 

(|U"  -!  .       th'^,t  cot  ]'IM-t  ( 

Mr.  \a  rr.  '-'hat  i<  correct.  Senator. 

Sc'iator  Ai.rr.v.  Thank  yon.  you  may  proceed. 
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STATEHEKT  OF  CLABEHCE  D.  COLEMAN,  DIEECTOK,  AND  BICHASD 
LTLE,  ASSISTANT  BIBECTOK,  SOITTHEBN  BEOIONAL  OFFICE, 
NATIONAL  TJBBAN  LEAGUE,  ATLANTA,  OA. 

Mf.Lyle  (reading)  : 

I  wish  to  express  to  both  you  Senator  Talmadge  and  Senator  Allen 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Coleman  our  sincere  appreciation  for  an  opportunity 
to  present  this  testimony  here  before  you  today.  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent Mr.  Coleman  who  could  not  be  with  you  today  because  of  difficulty 
in  confirming  his  flight  schedule  from  New  York  to  Atlanta.  For  him 
I  extend  to  you  his  apologies. 

Allow  rae  in  the  interest  of  time  to  share  with  you  a  few  brief  state- 
ments about  the  context  of  the  testimony  that  you  have  before  you.  I' 
will  not  delve  into  any  great  detail;  however,  I  will  give  you  a  brief 
description  of  vur  agency  and  proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  testi- 
^ir.iny.  The  document  from  which  I  shall  read  is  a  compilation  of  ex- 
cerpts taken  from  the  official  testimony  which  you  have  in  your 
possession. 

My  appearance  before  you  today  is  on  behalf  of  the  National  I  rbaii  I>eaKue — 
headquartered  In  New  York  City,  with  tive  regional  offices,  and  98  affiliated 
Urban  Leagues  serving  the  entire  Nation.  The  National  Trhnn  League  is  a  pro- 
fessional social  work  agency  representing  thousands  of  members,  volunteers, 
and  ^-eneral  supiwrters  who  Ideniify  with  our  goal  of  eliniiiiatiiiK  the  effects  of 
discrimhiation,  Ineqnity,  and  disadvantage  from  our  society  through  the  mobiliz- 
ing methodology  of  community  organization. 

Organized  in  1910,  the  National  Urban  League  originally  concentrated  its 
efforts  on  solving  the  problems  which  black  people  were  encountering  In  com- 
pleting the  classic  transition  from  rural  to  metroi>olitan  life,  and  thus,  tor  the 
past  60  years,  though  in  an  urban  setting,  the  T  r!)an  League  has  been  most  criti- 
cally involved  in  seeking  solutions  to  rural  problems. 

The  Southern  headqnarters,  located  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  obtained  funds  to  open  a 
center.  The  purpose  of  this  center  Is  to  launch  a  model  center  in  fural-areas  where 
people  tnij?ht  be  helped  to  reorganize  themselves  in  community  involvement  in  an 
effort  .  hnUKe  those  unresponsive  systeinw  relating  to  economic  and  community 
develnpruont 

The  center  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  rural  communities  and  assists 
in  coor'iii  ation  of  existing  and  proposed  services  In  rural  areas  within  our  region, 

T\''  '  i\'e  also  developed  ft  new  Urban  League  component,  the  TTrban 
T^n  Center,  to  respond  Ito  the  needs  of  the  people  living  in  commu- 
nitii  !  .o  small  to  warrant  the  regular  Urban  League  affiliate.  The  first 
of  tlu*  centers  to  be  established  was  the  Gulf  Coast-Mississippi  Urban 
T^arno  Center  which  opened  follo.wing  Hurricane  Camille.  Its  primary 
job  to  monitor  the  quality  and  quantity  of  disaster  services  for 
mil;     '  y  residents. 

Second,  it  acted  to  insure  the  ooncenis  of  the  people  who  are  repre- 
sented and  versed  on  the  policymaking  bodies  which  would  govern  the 
rebuilding  of  the  coast.  As  it  has  continued  its  focus  has  turned  to  the 
comnumity  organization  which  enables  the  residents  to  produce  the 
changes  they  feel  are  needed. 

Early  in  1969  the  National  Urban  Ijcague  in  response  to  an  invitation 
extendod  by  the  county  commissioners  ngrood  to  operate  an  econoriiic 
development  program  in  Hancock  County,  Ga.  liowndes  County,  Ala., 
Urban  Tx?ague  Center  opened  in  I)eceml>er  of  1069  with  the  focus  on 
citizenship,  education  and  leadership  development.  Following  the  tor- 
nadoes which  struck  north  central  Mississippi  in  the  early  part  of  this 
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year,  the  National  Urban  League  in  cooperation  with  the  Amerioan 
National  Red  Cross,  establisheda  short  term  center  in  Indianola,  Miss. 
To  better  assure  full  disaster  services  for  the  residents  of  that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  each  individual  here  could  enumerate 
endlessly  problems  of  ^vhich  he  is  cognizant  without  any  way  of  hav- 
ing done  [ustice  to  the  extreme  difficulties  under  which  rural  people 
live.  I  know  we  are  all  aware  of  the  inadequate  educational  resources, 
of  the  lack  of  decent  housing  and  the  proliferation  of  decaying  homes, 
of  the  lack  of  jobs  which  result  in  those  standards  of  living,  and  the 
general  overall  scarcity  of  adequate  health  and  welfare  facilities  and 
resources. 

I  think  our  time  here  is  indeed  too  valuable  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
the^e  problems,  for  if  we  each  concentrate  on  enumerating  and  de- 
scribing the  problems,  we  shall  cover  little  except  problems  themselves, 
instead  of  the  solutions  to  the  problems  themselves. 

Another  major  point  whicli  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  tint  in 
doincr  etreotive  rural  development,  all  segments  of  the  society  mv  *  be 
inrhidod.  This  means  groups  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  t/.e 
local  community  as  well.  It  we  are  ever  to  achieve  community  develop- 
ment, every  segment  of  the  community  nuist  be  included  to  produce 
positive  and  lasting  results. 

(ientlemen.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  iilso  ju.'^t  a  few  of  the  reconi- 
\  mendations  wliich  are  mentioned  in  our  written  te.stntiony  that  you 
\  have  before  you.  I  feel  that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  summarize  all  of 
Wr  recommendations  into  one  general  statement,  it  would  be  that  we 
provide  the  eronomie  base  and  opportunities  needed  to  meet  the  chronic 
})r(4)lems  of  rural  people  and  communities  in  specilically  an  economic 
dpveloi)ment.  We  would  reconunend  that  special  capital  depreciation 
allowances  he  nuide  for  industrial  investment  is  areas  defined  as  being 
rural  in  order  to  encourage  the  industrial  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  such  comnnniitics.  This  plan  is  far  superior  to  the  current  local 
tax  competition  model  which  shifted  the  tax  burden  ot  the  local  com- 
munities and  the  already  depressed  economic  and  income  structures 
ami  pit>  one  disadvantaginl  community  against  another.  Our  plan  will 
instead  elevate  rural  economic  development  to  the  level  of  national 
public  policy  and  spread  the  costs  among  the  national  components  on 
a  more  equitable  basis. 

In  education,  we  reconmumd  that  Federal  legisL^ion  be  enacted  es- 
tahlishin<r  special  grants  for  public  education  in  di.stricts  serving  j^re- 
doiniTiant  rural  and  disadvantaged  popuhitions  with  emphasis  on 
ohtainine  special  pui)il  gains  in  connnunications  skills  and  on  the 
tea^  hin^  of  certain  basic  vocational  skills  identified  as  being  in  line 
with  the  national  rural  economic  development  policy  and  goals. 

T(»  meet  tlu^  housing  neerls  of  rural  America  wc  rccomnumd  that  the 
Icgishaion  be  formulated  authorizing  additioiuil  subsidized  ami  low- 
intci't'-t  housing,  both  single  and  nuiltifaniily.  rental  and  ownc-occu- 
picd.  but  with  emphasis  on  developing  homeowncrship  S[)ccifica]l y  for 
rural  aivas»  ami  that  a  new  program  be  devised  for  the  very  low- 
in<  om(^  ]ious(^]\()h!  which  will  provide  for  either  lower  interesr  rates 
than  no'A-  permitted  through  (rovernnuMit  guarantees  or  no  interest 
rates  al  all.  or  some  sort  of  direct  subsidy  for  principal  as  well  as 
inteiest. 
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To  lusmv  ji  !u»altliy  and  bettor  WHv  for  rural  AiiK'rl(»aiis;,  W(»  coin- 
nu'iul  that  a  national  licaltli  systcin  iKn  iscd  that  is  jivaihihlo  to  all 
1un<  tions  otlVrt ivcly  for  ail  ro'.'-arclhss  of  race,  sex.  ciocd.  coloi-,  loca- 
tion. riti'/iMishi]).  status  or  iucouic.  This  is  a  vital  rcijuinMuent.  partieu- 
lai-ly  i]i  virw  of  t  hi»  f-M't  that  i-onic  -J  I  million  Anuu'icans  under  iu)  have 
lU)  healtli  insurani  (\ 

AdiliticMia.liy,  we  rcMontnuMid  that  institutional  raeisui  hv  ci'adicated 
in  all  social  welfare  dcliviMT  systems,  hoth  puhlie  an<l  ]>rivatc.  This 
Plmuid  includ(\  surh  puhlie  a"«r(»nei(»s  as  the  Tniled  States  DepartnuMit 
of  Aofriculture,  State  Departnu'jit  of  l^uhlic  ^^*elfalt^  and  so  on. 

A,:rain.  Ii't  me  comirat idate  you  distin.iruishcd  L^entliMuen  for  talcing 
the  time  from  your  duties  in  our  Nation's  (^ii)ital  to  eouu»  Iumv  today 
to  listen  firsthand  to  );omc  of  (he  didimltics  of  siiruilicant  concern  ex- 
pressed l)y  so  many  citixens.  I  am  contident  Miat  all  aci'oss  the  south 
rural  po(U'j)co|)|(.  ha\  e  hecn  hcai  tencul  ui)on  learning:  of  your  im[)cud- 
in^r  visit  ami  your  cont  inuin;/  concern. 

In  addition  to  th(>  su^^<:este(l  actions  nuuitioned  previouslv  and  those 
recorded  hi  our  fidl  i)resentatiou  which  has  heeu  inwdv  a'v'ailahle  to 
you  in  |)i-int.  I  i){irticularly  reeonnnt^rul  that  this  su<)comnnttee  con- 
\en(»  ;it  tlu»  i^tirliest  feasible  tirjie  a  coufcicuce  at  th(»  hiirh(>st  h»V(>l  to 
di'ul  with  the  ])rol)!iMns  of  jioM'rty  as  experienced  by  (he  rural  and 
^  nu;rrant  t'amilii's  of  this  rcirion  and  this  Nation.  This  major  mi*etin;r 
\vhi<'h  mi^dit  be  ^-alhul  the  Miirrant  Kural  iM-onomic  i )e velopujen? 
Conferenci' should  la<t  at  least  sevi»ral  da\s  and  should  brinir  to^ret luu^ 
all  aiiH'ucic-.  or::*anizati<His.  experts,  and  eliM-ted  aiul  appointiMi  (m)v- 
ernniiuit  ollicials  inv()lved  in  any  way  \vi:!i  lh(»  problem.^  of  laual  peo- 
]»!e  and  the  people  tluMusclves  to  formulate  a  nationed  stratcii'v  for 
ri',iu\('natinir.  re\ italiziu;r.  and  re-t  ruct  iirinii:  Auierica's  rural  aiul 
smull  tow  II  conunui\t  iics. 

^\*e  at  the  Nati(nial  Trbaii  LeairiU'  wouhl  hope  t1ia{  his  unpn^cc- 
dented  conlerence  be  ludd  in  this  rt'irion  w  henuu  lies  boi  h  tlu»  <^reatest 
probleju"^  ami  tlie  ificatest  opportunities,  but  icL^ardiess  of  the  site 
ultimately  si'li^  ted.  tlie  National  Trban  Li*ai!'m»  stantis  read\-  to  coop 
crate  with  an  assist  this  subeonmutt ee  in  any  and  all  ways  pussibl(»  in 
br'in<fin<j^  toiri'ther'such  a  natioii:d  rural  con fei'cn<'e.  for  i(  is  oui*  ex- 
])ei'icnci*  and  oui*  lirm  Ix^liid'  that  when  a  man  is  i^iNcu  the  honest 
choice  b(»tweeu  a  de<-ent  home  and  a  tieccnt  >hac|\.  betwc-en  a  purpose- 
t'ld  job  and  a  welfart*  ciu'ck.  between  education  and  i^inorance.  an<l 
betweiMt  depiMidiMicy  and  independen''i\  he  will  without  fail  cho()S<»  the 
di'cent  liomi^  the  jjurposeful  job.  and  edueation  and  indepcMulenoe, 

I-'or  many  of  /vmei'ii'a's  rural  ciiiAeus  (luuv  ;ire  no  ^uch  honest 
choiee-;.  Katlici".  (he.ir  '♦'^ly^''"^!' e  -eem^  \i)  pre-ently  Im'  bctw^M  U  the 
utterly  im[)overisheil  of  tfu'  coimtiw  and  the  si'ethimr  tinderbox  of 
the  Ldielto.  AA'i^  know  that  thi-  Natiofi  i-<  i mmea-ura i)ly  i>etter  because 
th(»  I  rban  Lt>a;ruc  h;:s  lu'cn  in  I'h^-e  i:htl((w  inci  easiiiM-  the  residents* 
c hn ices  and  i' ha nec^  Mi  mai<  inir  (t  in  t  h i  -  -(K'iet y. 

have  mnii»  I'eriM'iU'  turned  into  ihe  ^niiiiar  -onj:^  (d'  de-p:dr  of 
our  I'ural  br{>th(M'-  and  >is{cr>  and 'tint  only  do  we  bclie\'e  that  they 
nnr-i  ha\e  ^M'cater  choicev.  \\(»  rertain  that  thesi»  choice-  are  pos- 
>ible  throu;rh  the  pi'n^j'U  methotU  wi'  ha\'e  n-ed  in  (he  urban  irhetto. 
Hut  we  cannot  bc<rin  to  do  it  nhmo.  n(U'  can  all  a<rcnci(»s  and  all  or- 
<rainzat  if)ns  no.v  exi-tinir  do  it  (oirethcr.  There  >imply  must  Im»  a 
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national  policy  I'orninIutiMl  and  p.ow  i-e^stninvs  ai)i)r()|)riiit(Ml  if  our 
rural  areas  and  our  ruia!  aiv  lo  aizain  l)ecome  tlio  lioart  and 

soul  of  this  Nation. 

AVe  are  convinced  that  this  -iihcoimuittcv  and  its  work  thus  far 
si<rnifv  a  fumhinuMital  >to[)  in  that  iVuvri  ion. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Am,j:x.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lylc.  AVe  ai)[)reciato 
youL'  testimony.  I  ho\i^  you  will  convey  to  Mr*,  roleman  our  re^rret 
that  he  was  not  able  to  come  in  i)ei'son  bi;t  he  had  a  verv  line  sul'iisti- 
tute  to  send. 

Senator  Tahnad^rc  ^ 

Senator  T.\lmaih;k.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lylc.  I  have  had  the  l)rivile<re 
of  talkin<r  with  both  you  ami  Air.  (^)leman  and  I  think  your  object  ives 
are  the  same  as  the  objectives  of  this  subconunittee,  and,  of  course, 
we  need  all  the  help  we  can  ^^^t  froni  every  source  that  we  possiblv 
ean. 

This  is  a  ^n^rantir,  mamujoth  undertakin*:,  as  you  know.  First,  wo 
nuist  create  a  jxipular  demand  for  legislation  of  this  tv])e.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  are  holdiu^r  bea;in^^s  throughout  the  e()\niti  v  is  we  have 
^'ot  to  educate  the  ])eo])le  of  America  on  the  ])!'oblem.  Once  tiiev  unchu'- 
.^'tand  what  the  problem  is,  ho])efidly  they  will  resjiond  wit'li  <lirect 
.solutions. 

You  pi-eseiit  some  intere.-tini:  ideas,  interesting  thoufrhts  and  ideas 
there,  one,  the  tax  incentive  to  de(vntrali/e  incbistrv  ai'ouncl  over  the 
country.  1  have  cosponsored  bills  of  thiit  nature  fron»  time  to  time, 
since  1  hav(»  been  in  (he  .^eiiate  and  unfortunately,  we  iiave  not  been 
al>Ie  to  <ret  that  airreed  to.  1  think  jt  does  oiler  a  sohit!(»n,  but  in  view 
of  tlu>  fa<^t  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  jie<om[)lish  that,  we  are 
otferinnr  th\^  i)ro])osal  and  1  h()])e  we  have  Ijetter  luck  witli  this. 

'Humk  you  very  nuich. 

Senator  Am.kx.  Thank  you. 

(TheprepauMi  statement  of  .Mr.  Coleman  is  as  follows:) 

Ilouorahle  IIiil)ert  II.  Wninphn\v.  ChJiiriiKin,  juuI  I>istin;:uisluul  Mrn)l>or.s  of 
tlio  Suh-Coniinitteoon  Rural  DeveluiMiK'iit  df  the  I'liitrd  States  Senate  (;<»iuinittee 
oil  A^;|•i^unure  nii<]  Forestry  : 

I  am  Clarence  D.  ( •oleiiiaii,  Dirrrtor  of  the  Soutberu  Kegion,  National  Urban 
Loaijue. 

First,  let  me  take  this  opportuiiity  to  con^frntulate  you,  Senator  Ilumplirey, 
and  the  other  iUustrious  niemher.-<  of  this  vital  Sub-comniilt<»e,  for  hoins  wiUuij? 
to  sacrifice  your  time  and  convenience  to  eome  to  Georgia,  the  hub  of  i)Oteutial 
and  opportunity  for  this  rejrion.  to  listen  to  the  needs,  eoneeriis,  attainments,  and 
dreams  of  the  |KN)ple  of  this  great  section  of  America.  To  you,  we  say  a  vci-y 
appreciative  '"Thank  you**. 

Our  congragulations  go  also  to  our  Senior  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia, 
The  IIon(>ral)le  Herman  K.  Talmadge,  wlio,  as  Chairtiian  of  the  Senate  Committee 
(»n  .Agriculture  and  Forestry,  had  the  vision,  as  the  man  of  the  soil  that  he  is,  to 
create  a  Sub-Commit  tec  on  Rural  Development  to  study  the  ways  and  means  of 
providing  legitimate  choices  for  Americans  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  full  blessings 
of  country  living  without  being  deprived  of  the  eoononwe  and  social  advantages 
of  this  niUion. 

And  lastly,  our  < ongralulations  to  the  Honorable  David  drarahrell,  who  in  only 
a  few  months  in  offK  c  has  already  moved  to  get  a  closer  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  peoph^  of  his  State  and  who  has  exhibited  an  extraordinary 
awareness  of  the  great  potentials  of  rural  iK'Ople  and  their  irreplaceable  and 
non-dnplicatalde  resources. 

My  appearance  Ijefore  ynu  tfxlay  is  on  behjUf  of  the  National  T'rban  I^eague — 
hea(bpiartered  In  New  York  City,  with  five  regional  offices,  and  OS  affiliated  Urban 
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Leagues  serving  the  entire  nation.  The  National  Urban  League  is  a  professional 
sorial  work  agency  representing  thousands  of  members,  volunteers,  and  general 
supporters  who  Identify  with  our  goal  of  eliminating  the  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion, ine<iuity,  and  disadvantage  from  our  society  through  the  mobilizing  method- 
ology of  community  organization. 

Organized  in  11)10,  the  National  Urban  League  originally  concentrated  its 
efforts  on  solving  the  problems  which  black  people  were  encountering  in  com- 
pleting the  classic  transition  from  rural  to  metropolitan  life,  and  thus,  for  the 
past  (K)  years,  though  in  an  urban  setting,  the  Urban  League  has  been  most 
criti<'ally  involved  in  seeicing  solutions  to  rural  problems. 

Always  inter- racial  in  the  composition  of  its  Boards  of  Directors  and  staff, 
the  Urban  League  long  since  has  quit  thinking  exclusively  in  terms  of  "black 
problems"  and  now  concentrates  on  ''people  problems" — economic  and  educa- 
tional, poverty  and  deprivation,  substandard  housing,  lack  of  health  care  and 
social  welfare  services — migrant  workers,  Chicanos,  Indians,  Appalachian  whites, 
as  well  as  black  Americans.  In  ossense,  the  Urban  league  Is  the  only  organiza- 
tion of  consequence  which  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  all  minority 
poople — the  problems  which,  in  fact,  are  oasic  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
**miJi()rity." 

llowt'ver,  even  with  our  broadened  pcrspe<'tives,  the  T'rban  League  still  chan- 
nel;^ the  majority  of  its  services  and  resources  into  the  black  community.  Partly, 
no  doubt,  this  ig  due  to  our  history,  but  to  a  large  measure,  we  believe  it  is 
because  blark  Americans  still  represent  the  largest  and  most  (liaadvantage<i 
group  within  our  society.  The  1970  census  revealed  that  there  are  now  about  2ti 
niillion  black  people  in  the  United  States,  of  which  one-third,  or  IV^  million,  earn 
less  than  the  niininmm  dollar  income.  This  is  up  from  about  28%  of  the  approxi- 
mately 19  million  black  Americans  counted  in  1060-~or  about  2  million  more 
black  people  now  living  in  poverty  despite  wJmt  is  considered  to  be  10  years  of 
unprecedented  progress. 

Another  study  of  li>70  census  data  shows  tJiat  nationally  the  gap  between 
white  and  black  family  income  is  being  closed  stcadly,  but  that  in  the  South 
there  Is  a  rather  sul)stimtial  lag.  In  the  north  and  west,  black  families  now  b?iv(» 
nie<linn  incomes  of  T37r  of  their  white  counterparts,  while  in  this  reirion  the 
tigure  is  only  .'»7% — a  gap  of  16%  which  sets  even  more  serious  when  it  is  <N»n- 
sidered  that  there  is  also  a  sizeable  gap  in  white  Incomes  between  the  regions 
against  which  the  black  families  are  being  conipared. 

It  was  Jbst  this  type  of  information  which  led  the  National  Urban  League  to 
bcL'in  re-evaluating  its  traditional  urban-only  philosophy.  T:pon  resear<'hinir  rhe 
situation,  it  found  that  despite  the  huge  and  accelerating  migrations  of  black 
people  into  tJie  central  cities  of  the  north  aiul  west.  s<nue  o3%  s^till  lived  wit  bin 
the  twelve  states  of  Alabnma,  Florida,  (ieorgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Oarolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  i^nui- 
prise  the  T^ban  League's  Southern  Region,  and  that  4<5%  of  those  still  lived 
in  rural  areas. 

In  other  words,  approximately  25%  of  all  black  Americans  rX\\\  live  in  the 
area'*  of  their  major  ancestory — the  small  towns,  plantations,  back  roads,  and 
nmrgitial  farms  of  this  nation's  poorest  section — along  with  millions  of  other 
IJoverty-strlcken  whites.  Spanish-speaking  i>eople,  and  share-croppers  ami  mi- 
grants. 

What,  then,  we  asked,  should  be  the  National  T/eague's  response  to  these 
people?  Should  wc  ignore  the  processes  which  have  been  systematically  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  land,  way  of  life,  and  heritage,  and  driving  them  into  the  proven 
hopelessness  of  the  city  to  roll  on  as  we  continue  our  s<'arch  for  answers  to  the 
urban  (pie^tion?  Should  we  conclude  that  the  answer  for  America's  minority 
l)roblo!us  lies  ultiitmtely  in  the  city? 

True  to  our  T'rban  TiCagne  commitment  to  self  determination  for  all  people, 
we  derided  against  saying  that  either  the  city  or  the  country  is  the  answer  for 
America's  i>oor.  We  concluded,  rather,  that  the  basic  problem  has  been  that 
thi<  nation's  many  disadvantaged  people  have  been  offered  fewer  and  fewer 
honest  f'hoirps  in  selecting  their  places  of  residence — that  tiio  increasingly  deter- 
iorating economy  in  most  rural  areas  are  in  fact  forcing  these  families  to  one 
decision — move  into  the  city. 

Of  r(>orse,  tlie  major  problem  confronting  the  t>ban  League  as  it  ha*i  set  out 
to  provide  t)ona  fide  choices  for  rural  i)eople  through  the  equalization  of  lipth 
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opiKirtunities  uud  resuibi  with  ihoae  purportedly  available  through  urban  mlgra- 
^  tiou  is  rtsoiirc't'Ji.  Aji  a  volunteer  social  welfare  agency,  the  Urban  League  has 
never  been  able  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  urban 
communities  it  has  sought  to  serve,  which  is  why  we  have  increasingly  con- 
centrated our  meager  resources  on  community  organization  which  enables  people 
thenisolvcs  tt)  deal  with  "root  problems"  through  united  action. 

Txius,  the  Urban  League  has  been  able  to  respond  to  the  problems  of  rural 
people  and  coiiJiii unities  iu  a n> tiling  even  faintly  iejseuibliug  ibe  quantity  wliioh 
Is  necessary  to  realize  the  joint  goals  of  equal  opportunities  and  results.  But  we 
have  worked  successfully  and  qualitatively  in  several  representative  conunun* 
Itles — both  small  t' 'vn  and  purely  rural — where,  In  addition  to  solving  some 
specific  problems  and  aiding  many  rural  people  in  regarding  confidence  in  rural 
life.  u(»  have  ^aiinvi  a  rejil  appm  iatijui  fur  li»e  paniirierers  which  will  hijve  to  be 
covered  by  any  comprehensive  drive  to  provide  rural  residence  with  the  full  life 
chances  of  mainstream  Americ*a. 

In  the  following  sections  I  will  be  outlining  those  problems  which  our  staff, 
working  in  these  communities  and  struggling  with  the  difficulties  and  frustra- 
tions largely  forgotten  Americans,  have  identified  as  areas  calling  for  federal 
action.  For  sake  of  clarity,  I  have  divided  the  presentation  up  into  five  problem- 
centered  areas:  Poverty,  Economic  Development  and  Employment,  Education, 
Housing,  and  Health  and  Welfare. 

POVEUTT 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  lack  of  economic  and  material  mean^s  and  resoutces  has 
l)e€n  a  growing  problem,  especially  in  this  region.  Part  of  the  growth  of  poverty 
may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  bulk  of  persons  living  in  rural  settings 
cnn'ld  hiirjlly  be  said  to  be  affluent  all  through  history.  Hut/oftpn  they  werp  rela- 
tively better  off  than  mo6t  of  the  people  trying  po  in&kt  tt  in  the  city. 

For  moat  Americans,  this  is  Ho  longer  trtie.  An  urbanity/ has  become  synono- 
nwHis  uith  a  high  standard  of  Uv!n>r.  oii/  rurar <icoutimy  hjis  proj;;:esf**^d  very 
little.  But  the  tragedy  of  America  ts  that  in  both  rural  and  urban  setthMSS,  it 
has  been  its  ipinority  peoi>1es  who  harp  fared  least  well.  Thns,  thie  iK^orest  of  th« 
iMiur.  wuh  the  leai^t  hop*',  of  aUaiuins  a  decent  job.  an  a<ie<ina^edlU'at nice 
home,  and  maintaining  good  health,  tend  to  oif  a  minority  gr^tip  whO'Uve  in  the 
couat'fy  or  dmall  town. 
-On  the  surface.  It  appears  that  poverty  is  declining  In  the  United  States.  Since. 
/  1959.  the  first  year  for  wlUch  data  on  poverty  are  available,  there  has  been  an 
/  average  drop/  of  4:^%  each  ye^in  the  number  of  persons  statibtically  defined 
tiH  innM)verished.  Surely,  mncl)  of  this  gain  caa  be  attfibuted  to  the  "War  on  Pov- 
erty" launched  in  1904  vj?lth  the  founding  of  the  Office  of  Bconmlc  Opportunity 
and  the  revolutionary  Community  -  Auction  Program.  Anothi^r  portion  of  It,  how- 
ever, is  the  result  of  the  unprecedented  years  of  oontlinlous  prosperity  exiK^ri- 
em-ed  by  the  American  economy  during  the  sixties  \Vlii('h  has  now  abr\iptly 
ended.  .  . 

It  should  not  be  surprising,  then,  that  In  1970,  the  number  of  persons  living  In 
poverty  shot  uoward  5.1% — or  more  than  the  average  decline  for  the  previous 
nine  years.  At  the  end  of  1970  there  were  over  4.4  million  families  with  Incomes 
below  the  poverty  line  living  in  rural  America,  of  which  2.1  million,  or  47.7%, 
lived  in  this  12-8tate  Southern  Region. 

Nationally,  on  1970  10%  of  all  white  households  were  classified  as  Improver- 
Ished.  while  ft  whopping  31%  of  minority  households  were  found  to  be  living  in 
pnvertv.  The  conditions  In  the  rural  South,  predictably,  were  much  worse,  with 
22.5%  of  all  white  families  and  53.6%  of  all  minority  families  having  incomes 
of  less  than  $4,000  per  year. 

Povertv  is  also  known  to  be  related  directly  to  families  headed  by  women,  as 
male  headed  households  In  poverty  declined  53%  during  the  last  decade,  while 
those  with  female  heads  held  steady.  In  fact,  the  chances  of  a  faraMy  I  eing  In 
pt»verty  increases  three  times  If  that  family  is  heuded  b^  a  woman. 

Again,  minority  groups  suffer  disproportionately  as  nearly  half  of  all  minority 
poor  households  are  headed  by  a  woman  as  compared  to  only  28%  for  white 
bons(»holds.  ^^ore  ominously.  54%  of  all  minority  i)eople  classifiefl  as  poor  are 
below  18  years  of  age.  while  for  whites  the  rate  is  only  36%.  The  ratio  of  white 
ace.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  nearly  three  times  that  of  minorities,  refiectlng,  with- 
out a  doubt,  the  differentials  In  life  chflnces  which  bear  ever  so  heavily  on 
longevity  as  well  as  the  propensity  to  escape  the  legendary  poverty  cycle. 
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Wc  find  it  totally  iMox|)li<'i!l>l('.  in  li^'lit  of  tli(>  ahovo  facts  ami  at  tlio  v<»ry  time 
that  poverty  is  on  thi*  increase,  that  the  OK()  pro^rani  is  hi'inj:  si'verely  curtailed 
across  the  hoanh  lint  we  tintl  it  even  more  distressin;;  tluU  the  Counnuiiity  Action 
IVo^'rani.  tlie  flrst  und  i)nly  hope  which  millions  of  rural  poor  peoph'  luive  ever 
had  to  hreak  the  chain  of  hnal  systenjs  and  institutions  which  ensure  their 
impoverishment  year  after  year,  is  hein^'  wholesalely  dismantled  in  rural  county 
after  rural  county. 

As  iiH'fTeetivc  and  courthouse  dondnated  as  souie  of  tlu'se  CAT  proj^rams  were, 
tliey  at  least  offered  a  Iiope  for  chancre— a  lever  where  the  ej^alitarian  <*oneepts  of 
the  federal  system  could  he  hooked  into  the  <ica<lwo(Ml  of  rural  **stand-pat-ism" 
to  force  at  minimum  the  acc(»ptanci»  of  some  standards  of  national  puhlic  iM>Mcy. 

*rhus,  as  a  typi»  of  conuuunity  actl(tn  agency  itsi'lf.  the  Crhan  J^ea^ue  makes 
one  re<'<uuuuMuIation  for  the  Suh-Comuiittci^'s  consideration  relating  to  this  srr- 
tion  on  lN)V(»rty.  recoj;nizin^  that  all  of  our  testimony  aiuf  recomnuMidations  relate 
<lirectly  and  totally  on  tin*  proiilcms  of  impovcrisinuent.  And  that  re-.tuumenda- 
tion  is  that  le;;ishitive  action  he  initiated  to  oither  re-estahlish  the  romniunity 
A<'tiou  Tro^'rani  for  rural  communities  as  originally  envisioned  thronj^h  OKO.  <ir 
create  a  sinular  a;;ency  for  similar  purposes  hascd  more  directly  upon  the  rural 
orientation  of  this  Suh-rommitlee. 

Such  a»i  a^;ency  <M)uId  function  nnich  as  relates  to  local  conujinnities 

through  Ji  specially  created  TAA.  or  it  could  fund  proven  conumuiity  action 
^Toups.  'l*ht»  purpose  would  he  to  moialize  local  citizens,  primarily  p<M>r  peciple 
themselvi's.  \it  plan  and  mana^'c  solutions  to  their  own  proldems  and  to  funnel 
fc<!cral  resources  into  rural  conununities  to  accomplish  the  hasic  national  rural 
development  K<>nls.  ' 


to  the  prohlems  (»f  rural  c-onuiiunit ies  is  the  inluTcnt  economic  incipiities  and 
deticiencies  which  have  conu'  to  <hMiote  rural  as  opposed  to  mainstream  America. 

This  is  particularly  endemic  to  the  South,  where  rural  i>opulat i<(ns  c(aitinuc 
to  fall,  viUaiic^  and  towns  sta^'uate,  once  hustlin;|>^l'arms  '^vuw  up  in  wft^ls,  and 
youn^'  IH'ople  h-ead  out  of  town  fc>r  Atlanta.  Memjfhis,  (►r  on  to  the  \<>rth  as's<Mai 
as  they  terminate  their  secondary  ethication.  Yet  most  ol)seivers,  includiii';  the 
em^;^rants  themselves,  a^ree  that  rural  life  ofi't^'s  many  opp(>rtunitit^s  and  ]>o- 
tentialities  hi^'hly  pr'dVrahle  tn  urhan  coiidition.v;. 

Amon^  these  are  fresh  air,  (tpen  spac*s  recreation,  dect'lerated  life  >ityle,  lower 
cost  of  living,  and  ^n^at^T  sense  <»f  couuunnity  indepen<len<'e  and  j)e*rs<uml  re- 
spimsihility.  The  oih'  iiud  ordy  si;;iuficant  ne;jative  is  the  ahysmal  lack  at  eco- 
nomic opportiUHty  which  almost  totalJLv  hlankcts  rural  .Vme'rica  in  the  s<MMaid 
Imlf  of  the  20ih  century.  ^ 

The  main  reason,  of  c^our.se,  for  our  dcclininj^  rural  <M'<)n<any  has  heen  tli<* 
amazing  increase  in  Aujcrican  agricultural  etficiency.  Where  ahoilt  1(M>  years  a^'o 
as  many  as  StK'c  of  the  nati(uis'  workers  were  enj;a^'<'d  in  fai'uiinj;.  now  it  is  no 
more  than  — and  much  of  them  are  conside.red  to  he  surplus  or  marginal  - 
who.se  time  and  <'fl'orts  fail  to  hrin^'  minimum  productive  returns. 

This  radical  chancre — the  replacenu-nt  of  i>e()pli'  hy  machine.^ — has  <aused  a 
similar  shift  of  Anu'rica*s  population  from  rural  to  urhan  areas— la rj;ely  luM-ause 
when  r.^ri'  idtural  johs  <lisapiHMired,  there  were  no  other  employnleiit  alternatives 
in  the  rural  cojumunities  for  the  persons  displaced. 

Despite  this  rapid  mechaniz:itif>n  in  otir  re;;ion.  a  rec*Mit  studv  hy  the  rsp.V 
.sh()wed  that  the  South  still  contained  ."iU^  (►f  all  farm  wa^c  workers  in  this 
country-  a  total  of  over  l.()00.(MM>  j)er.son.<.  (Farm  wa^e  workers  do  not  iufdude 
self-enrployetl  f.n/rnu'rs  working  either  tlu'ir  own  or  rented  larul).  Or)().()0()  of 
these  iK'rsons  worked  less  than  1*5  da>s  jH'r  year,  and  only  817.tMK)  worked  ir»t> 
days  or  more-  at  an  average  wa^e  at'  only  S;.";,!).";  per  day.  Of  the  ."iOO.dOd  nu'n 
over  2.'  years  of  a;:e  so  (mu ployed  were  heads  of  hon.seholds.  over  422,tKK)  had 
<*ompleted  H  ywirs  or  less  of  f(»rmal  etiucation.  rM^Oim  or  'MX' ; ,  of  all  Southern 
farm  wa^;e  workers  worked  for  more  than  r)ne  emplo.vcr  during'  the  year. 

The  l.lPf).(KH)  southern  workers  who  worked  ext  lusively  on  farms  averaged 
oidy  *X\  days  Wf)rk  iH-r  ye.'ir  for  anru^al  earnings  of  n  luere  $."i.')2.  The  remaining? 
r,o:^.t)rM»  workers  worked  an  nvcraKc  of  <lays  in  agriculture,  hut  managed  to 
averajje  !K)  additional  dny.s^  r.f  non-farm  work  at  m  average  wa^'e  of  only  .^18  24 
per  day.  Tocrether  these  workers  averaged  onlv  141)  davs  total  work  and  earned 
a  mea;:(»r  $1,10.'. 
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Tlio  ino<li{m  in<'()in('  for  iho  ^^^^)*^,^H)^)  fjimilips  wjis  a  pitiful  :i^2,()sT ~-!rss  tljuiif 
half  that  of  fjinii  \va^^»  t^ariKM-s  in  othtM*  n'';;i<nis  of  tho  nation. 

From  a  national  i>t»rsiHN-ti vo.  niin<M-itii's  imulv  up  lUV  f  of  the  farni  wiv^v  work- 
ers conipartHl  to  only  1V/r  for  all  ()('<-ni>ations.  Minoriti(»s  comiirised  2«V/r  <if  all 
men  and  a  whopping  UKr  of  all  wonuMi  farm  workers.  On  t!u»  other  hand,  white 
youth  were  far  mure  i>reva!eMt  in  tlu^  farm  wa^e  lalior  force  than  tliose  of 
minority  groups,  'i^wenty-hve  iK'n  ent  of  all  maU's  and  17' r  of  all  female.-<  were 
bt>ih  white  aiHl  between  14  and  IT  year<  old,  <*ompared  to  and  :iV/(  tor 
niinoritiesv 

While  it  is  not  i)ossihle  to  l  urreiitly  obtain  data  on  uon-fnrui  wa;<e  dift'erenee 
betwtH:'n  small  eities  and  t<>wns  a  nil  virl>an  areas,  it  is  K^'UtMally  conceded  to  he 
si;;nitieant — espe<Tally  in  the  Sontli.  Many  s<)ijtliern  .states,  coinities  an<I  muni- 
vipalities  have  a^Ki't'^-'^i vely  sou^^ht  to  attract  industry — usually  ciiiuK  lower 
wages,  and  auii>Io  labor,  as  well  as  often  olTeriuK  certain  local  tax  incewtives- 
covoriiitf  initial  oi)eraliuK  iHTiods.  Despite  some  su<'cess,  hardly  a  dent  lias  been 
niado  in  the  overall  industrial  and  business  (leveloi)nient  hiK  in  this  region.  While 
a  few  jobs  have  been  created  f<>r  disphu  ed  and  underpaid  farm  workers,  by 
far  too  nmny  of  this  region's  workers  still  cannot  earn  a  decent  living  here.  Thus, 
the  move  from  country  to  city  continues. 

During  the  year  cited  earlier  when  southern  farm  workers  were  averuKinjc 
less  than  .$0  i)er  da  v.  nonoKricultural  workers  in  (ieor^ia  were  earnini;  71*  j)er 
thiy — and  .$ir).*Jl)  even  in  Mississii)])!.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  these  li^urcs 
are  considerably  iutlated  by  industries  in  major  uiban  oenter.s  paying  national 
union  rates  or  similar  scales. 

The  small  town  men  and  women  in  the  plastic  plant,  textile  mill,  or  uiobile 
home  factory  w(N(i>  doinj;  mueh  wt)rse — and  even  those  jobs  were  scarce.  At 
the  same  tune,  in  Michigan  the  average  wage  earner  earned  !f,'2{>.Si)  por  dav,  in- 
California.  .$2."*).2H.  in  Illinois  .S2:u>0.  and  in  New  York  .$22. Hi. 

Several  other  fact(trs  are  blunt iuK  the  early  optimism  concerning  the  prevail- 
in;;  approach  to  southern  industrialization.  Many  concerns  are  tindiuK  that  one 
re;:ions'  poorly  echu'ated  and  otherwise  dejirived  surplus  labor  force  does  not 
lend  itself  to  manufacturing;  jtrocesses  and  technitjues.  Thus,  a  plant  supervisor 
re.rntly  ri-ported  the  company's  per  unit  labor  <-osts  at  .S2.(X)  per  hour  in  a  small 
.southern  town  have  rather  consistently  (MpialhMl  or  even  e\<'eeded  those  of  its 
niid'Western  operations  where  workers  earn  ^i.i)0  per  lu)ur. 

Needless  to  say.  this  man's  romi>any  is  far  from  totally  satisfied  with  its  move 
South  despite  favorable  climate  and  (»ther  i>ositive  considerations. 

This  region  is  also  attracting  too  much  extractive  industry,  wliere  the  huge 
capital  investments  result  in  few  jobs  for  local  people  and  ofr(»n  a  deterioration 
of  environmental  (juality  throuph  i)ollution  and  similar  results.  A  jrood  example 
is  the  i)ai)er  industry  which  ia^ecomiuK  so  <'ybunated  that  new  plants  are  niaiidy 
hiring  only  a  few  technicians  who  must  be  imi>orted  from  (Mh(»r  cit'es. 

Thus,  it  is  absolutely  essential  from  our  viewiM)int  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment take  'he  initiative  in  encournKinj;  and  directing  the  economic  development 
of  this  nation's  rural  communities.  Families  cannot  be  rea.-^'onably  expecie<l  to 
remain  long  in  areas  where  income  oi)portunities  are  poor  or  non-existent.  In- 
come presumes  jobs — good  jobs.  And  jobs  retiuire  investment — capital  not  now 
being  so  allocated  through  our  normal  business  de<-ision-!naking  channel.s. 

('onii)etition  alone  cannot  at  this  point  in  history  i)rovi(le  the  answers  to  our 
intertwined  urban/rtiral  iud)alances  and  rtMlize  the  adequate  attainment  of  our 
social  goals.  County  folk  deserve  both  a  fair  chance  and  an  honest  choice.  The  ag- 
gressive pursuit  of  i)roductive  johs  through  public  policy  implementatiim  is  our 
best  hope — perhaps  our  only  hop(» — of  providing  a  base  for  a  decent  life  for  all 
America  U.S. 

Educatiox 

T)eHi)ite  the  American  fixation  with  formal  education  as  the  "sure-cure"  for  all 
social  ills,  the  absolute  measure  of  scu'ial  status,  and  the  guarantee  of  ultimate 
etN)noniic  success  and  personal  haijpines.s.  moat  of  the  information  available  by 
which  our  educational  establishment  might  be  evaluated  is  .so  complex,  yet  full 
of  holes  and  often  outdated,  that  the  honest  searcher  for  answers  is  usually  left 
to  bewilderiHlly  wonder  if  academics  serves  our  society  or  if  we  are  instead  its 
servants. 

But  w  e  do  know  by  observation,  if  no  other  way.  that  the  American  educational 
system  has  consistently  .short-change<l  the  disadvantaged  and  impoverished 
eiti;;en'i  of  thi.s  nation  rather  than  providing  the  super  highway  to  mainstream 
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culture  and  achievement  so  loftily  envisioned.  Increasingly,  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  public  education  itself  is  the  greatest  blockage  to  the  realization 
of  the  American  dream  by  its  unfortunate  citizens,  and  they  wculd  point  to  such 
studies  as  the  ones  on  standard  achievement  tests  which  indicate  that  the  gap 
Iwtween  whites  and  minorities  actually  widens  the  longer  minority  children  stay 
in  school. 

Thus  the  theory  that  black,  brown,  and  red  children  are  receiving  what  might 
more  appropriately  be  called  ft  "dis-education"  in  our  government  supported 
institutions— that  the  knowledge  and  abilities  they  just  naturally  have  as  persons 
is  somehow  wrung  out  of  them  in  the  de-humanizing  process  we  call  schooling. 
The  reasons  for  this  most  likely  lay  in  the  recent  studies  on  the  effect  of  teacher- 
perceptions  of  students  upon  student  performance  and  the  increasing  alienation 
from  and  rejection  of  the  schools  by  ^iisadvaiitaged  and  minority  parents.  As 
this  split  continues  to  widen  between  educated  and  affluent  Americans  and  those 
who  arc  not,  it  can  t)e  expected  that  the  public  school,  as  the  major  point  of 
Contact  between  the  two  camps,  will  become  more  and  more  a  battleground  and 
le.s.s  and  less  a  bridge. 

It  is  also  becoming  more  apparent  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship,  despite 
our  mass  public  education  system,  between  family  income  and  educational  attain- 
Hient.  For  instance,  a  report  on  school  enrollments  as  of  October,  1970,  shows 
that  124.3%  of  those  persons  18  to  24  years  old  were  in  school  as  opposed  to  46.1% 
overall.  For  those  fauiilies  in  the  $10-15,000  income  bracket,  the  figure  wiis  50.4%. 
and  for  those'over  $15,000.  f^i.2%. 

Figures  for  college  attendance  In  the  same  age  range  are  even  more  skewed, 
with  only  13.7%  of  those  below  the  $3,000  mark  enrolled  in  higher  education  as 
compared  to  59.8%>  for  those  above  $15,000  Thus,  if  you  are  well-to-do,  your 
chances  of  attending  college  are  at  least  four  and  one-half  times  greater  than 
if  you  are  Impoverished. 

If  you  are  also  a  member  of  a  minority  group,  your  chances  of  completing  any 
grade  level  is  lower  across  the  board,  and,  though  no  figures  could  be  found  on 
this  si)ecific  criterion,  we  are  certain  that  if  you  live  in  the  country,  your  chances 
of  reaching  any  educational  attainment  level  is  lower  than  if  you  live  in  a 
metropolitan  community. 

To  recapitulate,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  despite  the  breakdown  of  urban  public 
education,  a  person  stands  the  least  chance  of  attaining  a  decent  education  In  this 
nation  if  he  is  poor,  part  of  a  minority  group,  and  resides  in  a  rural  area. 

The  relationship  between  parental  income  and  the  educational  success  of  the 
children  is  nothing  newly  discovered.  What  does  need  to  be  re-thought  is  the 
noti(*n  as  to  which  of  these  variables  is  causative.  The  old  view  that  education 
would  lead  to  significant  increments  in  the  earning  power  of  the  succeeding 
generation  no w"^ appears  defunct.  The  number  of  poor  children  who  are  attaining 
high  levels  in  our  education  ladder  not  only  is  too  small,  but  other  measures 
indicate  that  the  actual  learning  in  terms  of  performance  may  be  considerably 
less  for  nmny  of  these  same  disadvantaged  children. 

Thus,  in  light  of  the  failure  of  the  traditional  education  road,  as  of  this  mo- 
njcnt  in  history,  to  be  effective  in  bringing  disadvantaged  children  from  thv  oy- 
olieal  bog  of  i)overty,  we  are  leaning  toward  a  counter  view — that  if  family 
income  can  be  raised  substantially,  then  the  children  will  begin  to  make  sig- 
nificant gains  in  educational  performance.  Even  if  the  education-first  theory 
rlid  work,  the  income-first  theory  might  be  preferable  as  it  considerably  shortens 
the  time  taken  to  reap  the  benefits.  This  generation  experiences  the  escape  from 
poverty  and  disadvantage,  and  the  rest  of  our  society  its  residual  affects,  rather 
waitini;  for  a  hoped  for  imi)rovement  in  the  next  generation. 

Why  might  income-first  work?  Because  the  child  Is  most  influenced  by  the 
parerjt.  Aa  inconie  rises  above  sub.sistence  levels,  the  parent's  self-image  will  be 
enhanced,  his  belief  in  himself,  his  community,  and  his  country  will  grow,  and 
his  aspirations  for  his  children  will  crystallize  into  realiable  goals  based  upon 
his  new  realities.  Most  important,  perhaps,  will  be  the  school's  new  perception 
of  him  and  his  child  hs  responsible,  jiersons  of  worth,  who  can  benefit  from  the 
edneational  process. 

We  are  simply  saying  that  it  appears  that  wealth  is  the  major  standard  of 
I)ersonal  value  in  this  society.  Some  human  rights  advocates  have  .spoken  about 
"green  power''  as  the  key  to  iinlocking  the  doors  to  equality.  This  is  much  the  same 
idea— t?)at  as  family  income  rises,  fundamental  changes  occur,  both  internally 
and  externally,  which  brings  about  better  utilization  of  our  preesnt  educational 
res(mrce.^. 
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A«v<»iie  who  has  travelled  to  any  extent  by  surface  transiwrt  around  the 
repon  lias  undoubtedly  seen  enough  eviderue  to  tonvince  him  that  the  South 
has  st»rious  housing  dtjtieienrles— esi^e^dally  in  rural  areas.  The  most  recent  data 
available  shows  that  about  one  dwelling  unit  in  10  in  this  12-state  area  is  con- 
sidered U*  be  unsafe,  unsanitary,  or  dilapidatinl. 

Preliminary  returns  from  other  sources  indicate  that  there  inay  be  some  im- 
provements occurring,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  any  such  fnipT-ovemeuts,  espe- 
cially in  rural  'ireas,  are  the  direct  result  of  the  destruction  witliout  replacement 
of  unlit  dwellings.  Thus,  the  improvements  would  be  purely  statistical — not  quan- 
titative, and  Would  signal  a  net  loss  in  population  as  tlie  former  dwellers  either 
moved  from  the  area,  and  probabiy  to  the  city,  before  the  demolition  or  be- 
cause of  it. 

The  figures  cited  above  also  show  that  31.0%  of  all  substandard  housing  in 
this  region  is  minority  occupied,  while  14.7%  of  all  minority  dwellings  were 
classified  as  substandard  as  conipared  to  only  iiM%  for  wliites. 

A  nnml)er  of  problems  currently  confront  an  ytalkling 

A  number  of  problems  currently  confront  anyone  tackling  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding det'ent  housing  for  present  and  future  rural  populations  in  this  region: 

(1 )  Many  minority  families  have  incomes  far  too  low  to  meet  normal  loan  re- 
quirements, even  with  prevailing  interest  subsidies  and  below  market  rates; 

(li)  tne  private  construction  business  is  best  equipped  to  produce  a  relatively 
high  volume  <»f  housing  units  in  a  compact  geographic  area — which  few  rural 
situations  can  8upi)ort ; 

(3)  current  rural  federally  subsidized  housing  programs  in  this  region  have 
failed  to  produce  anything  near  a  satisfactory  level  of  construction — largely  due 
to  the  inability  of  federal  agencies  to  effectively  bridge  local  resistances  to 
minority  land  ownership,  loan  qualifications,  provision  of  sanitary  and  other 
support  services  etc. ; 

(4)  most  rura?  areas  in  this  regiem^iack  comprehensive  planning  and  zoning 
systems  r'hich  could  provide  for  orderly  development  and  the  presence  of 
necessary  facilities  such  as  clean  water,  sewerage  treatment,  drainage,  and 
adequate  utilities,  instead  of  the  present  unofficial  system  which  works  ♦:o 
exclude  minority  and  disadvantage^!  famflles  from  the  bousing^  market. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  decent  home  is  a  great  incentive  for  a  family  to 
remain  in  a  community,  along  with  the  other  living  qualities  which  rural  life  pro- 
vides. New  housing  construction  can  alsw)  bring  to  a  community  many  of  those 
new  jobs,  as  well  as,  other  business  which  it  is  generally  agreed  that  .most  of 
rural  America  badly  neeils.  Poor  people  see  television  just  as  do  other  Americans, 
-ml  they  develop  the  same  aspirations  and  levels  of  satisfaction.  If  rural  com- 
munities cannot  or  will  not  meet  these  standards,  then  these  shortsighted 
'  leaders*'  can  eAi)ect  to  see  these  people  continue  to  look  elsewhere. 


It  w(aild  be  possible  to  devote  f».  -ntire  hearing  to  either  the  problems  of 
health  or  stH  i.jl  welfare  as  these  areas  aSfect  the  lives  of  rural  poor  in  the  South. 
The  plight  of  the  rural  poor  is  above  all  a  problem  related  by  displaced  national 
priorities  and  created  by  a  prolonged  emphasi^  on  urban  development.  It  seems 
tliat  our  inti^rests  in  rural  development  have  become  priorities  accidentally  and 
ho|>efulIy  not  too  late.  The  current  emphasis  on  rural  development  is  actually 
ha^ed  upon  the  desire  to  relieve  the  overwhelming  pressures  under  which  our 
rapiflly  de<*aying  urban  centers  are  currently  straining. 

I^et  me  take  a  moment  to  offer  meager  praise  to  the  current  administration's 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  perhaps  a  beginning  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
urban  .\merica.  It  nI.«^o  goes  far  in  alleviating  the  gross  inequities  Jn  public 
assistance  payments  which  existed  for  Public  Welfare  redpi'^nts  by  State,  and 
as  a  result  could  conceivably  improve  the  quality  of  life  somewhat  in  the  rural 
South.  .\s  it  is  cnremtly  structured,  however,  it  will  do  little  to  reniedy  the 
vast  "^ocio^conbrnic  problems  of  the  rural  South,  for  it  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be.  a  grossly  underdeveloped  n^glon  within  a  nation  of  an  unsurpasr^ed  standard 
of  iivintr.  For  in  the  rural  Hontjt  it  is  possible  for  a  poor  black  or  white  man 
to  work  all  hJs  days  and  never  escape*  the  cycle  of  poverty.  A  sharecropper,  farm 
laborer,  or  domestic  worker  cannot  escape  this  cycle,  and  there  are  currently  no 
optirms  in  most  of  the  rtreas  f>f  the  rural  South. 


Healxk  AND  Social  Wei^abe 
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Fnrthorinorr.  tli(»  < nullity  jiiui  (lUMiitity  of  social  welfjiro  son-uvs  hi  \ho  rural 
South  is  (Miusidcrjihly  Im»1()\v  thai  of  ilu'  I'cst  of  America,  TIhm'c  an  ahscMwe  of 
qiuUHit'd  ami  (Indicated  |)(»rsoiuu»l  w'lio  inulorstand  tlu'  iiroh!ein>:  of  the  rural  poor 
As  a  rfs^dt,  then*  ai'cniany  poor  rural  Soutlicrtiors.  cspocially  blacks,  who  an> 
tptaMitMl  for  various  forms  of  jiuhlic  assistance'  i)Ut'\vln>  do  not  receive  it.  Miiuy 
lark  tlu'  k'nov»icdj:c  and  political  sophist icatiou  of  tlicir  urban  count('f^)arts  ttt 
seek  and  ilemaiul  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  Who  is  to  advise  them  if  the  Welfare 
Caseworker  or  the  Aiuipoverty  worker  will  not  V 

As  you  may  know,  the  family  size  of  po<ir  rural  fauulies  is  hir.^er  than  (ho 
]iatioual  average.  an<l  the  lack  of  (piality  child  care  is  extensive.  Althouj;h  the 
exteixled  family  ha'-»  alJeviate<l  this  inuuediate  t)roblem,  it  has  produ'ced  a  cul- 
turally isolated  arid  deprived  population  which  is  not  haviu;;  a  catastrophic 
t^vvt  (HI  our  urban  cent<'rs.  Kven  with  a  inirumum  iin-funo.  we  still  face  tlie  ini- 
m(Mliate  problem  of  makin.i;  it  available  to  levery  rural  family  that^  is  (pinlified 
for  it  and  also  thos(»  sujiportive  .servi<*es  in  the  area  olf  management"  and  family 
{danniii^'  that  will  enable  the  rural  poor  to^cuter  the  mainstream  at  American 
lite. 

In  nddros^^int;  the  welfare  of  the  rural  Soiitlu  an  over-ridinjr  concern  for  im- 
medintt.'  consideration  nmst  b(»  maternal  and  child  health  can^  The  rural  South 
is  the  Aiidwife  capital  of  this  nation  and  many  births  still  occur  in  private 
»hvellini:<.  In  fai't.  it  is  still  possible  for  a  <'hild  to  be  born  and  never  see  a 
phy«.iciau.  a  dentist,  or  a  public  health  nurse  until  be  enters  a  publh'  school 
systeui  iti  s(une  areas  of  the  rural  South.  As  yoii*  well  k!\ow.  the  vast  ma.jority 
of  the  Intspitals  in,  tin*  rural  South  are  insufflcient  4m  terms  of  the  nund>er  of  Ixvls 
an<l  the  nund)er Of'trained  ]H'r.<onnel,  Mo.<;t  are  short  term  faeilitirs  offering  the 
poon'sr  (pmlity  of  ^'cneral  care  <ni  a  crisis  basis.  The  nund)er  of  specialty  hospi- 
tals in  the  l-^outh  is  ;.M-<>ssly  beh^w  that  oi  ihv  natioual  average  and  these  rural 
poor  are  botli  economically  amrj?(H)t;raphically  isolated  from  ttu'se  facilities.  And 
to  this  the  (U'arth  of  trained  lu'altli  and  allit'd  health  professionals  who  are  will- 
in.i;  to  locate  in  tlie  rural  South  and  you  face  ii  pn^blem  of  bewilderin;? 
proportions. 

In  iruwiy  rural  counties,  public  Iiealth  servi(-cs  are  available  only  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Salutation  -services  an>  non-exi^tant  and  you  woid<l  not  hav<'  ti» 
tra\(d  very  far  fiom  this  room 'to  tintl  homes  with  (»ut-lM)uses  which  are  a  poten- 
tial and  real  hazard  to  the  waiter  suppl.T  of  rural  families.  TI;ere  are  many  chil- 
dren wlio  iwvvr  n'ceivt'  v.iceinations  of  any  tyi>e  tintil  they  enter  the  publi<* 
vi'li(i(»l  system.  Can  you  imagine  such  a  potential  hazard  within  a  few  niiles  of 
tlii-^  very  site? 

The  rural  South  has  an  epi<leaiic  of  nialiiutrition.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  low 
inconve  families  in  the  South  liave  what  are  classitied.  as  poor  diets,  Soutliern 
families  consume  ecnsiderably  more  fats.  oils,  flour,  (vreal.  e^^rs.  s\i^ar,  and 
sweets  than  those  in  other  re;;ions. 'The  c(uisumption  ()f  mijk  and  milk  f^nuhicts 
i-;  considerably  lower  in  the  South  than  in  otlu»r  leyious  of  this  nati(UK  aboiit 
seven  iialloii"^  less  per  i)erson  per  year.  Southern  families  also  consunu'  less  fruit 
than  '►se  in' othtT  regions  of  this  nation,  about  '2i\  pouMls  less  iier  pers(ai  per 
year.  There  is  also  a  h\^]\  incidence  of  intestinal  parasites.  The  rural  South  has 
the  muisual  distim-tion  of  Inunj:  tiu'  land  of  the  "peculiar  diet."  Anions;  the  poor 
malnournished  black  %iu\  white  persons  of  the  rural  South,  you  will  hud  such 
p<ior  food  choices  as  clay,  chalk  ma,i;nesium.  starclw.  th»wers.  /ind  refrijier/itioii 
frost.  A  s|MM'ial  type  of  whit(»  ch\y  is  sold  in  many  faruiors  nuirkets  f(u-  personal 
cousunipHon. 

Planners  in  the  urban  areas  of  America  are  talking  about  the  duplication  and 
fraunienrati<ui  of  health  ami  welfare  services  in  our  nntropolitan  are#is.  but  it 
i<  not  likely  (hat  the  rural  South  will  face  the.se  types  of  comi)lex  /ind  sophisti- 
cated problems  in  tlif^  immediare  future,  ft  is  almost  impossible  to  duplicate 
services  wliere  no  service-:  exist  or  where  they  are  of  sm-h  liuuted  quantity.  Iii 
the  rural  South  you  can  discuss  frajnueutation.  but  it  is  fra;:mentation  of  peoi)Ie 
and  not  services.  There  are  people  in  tlie  rural  l-^outli  that  w(»rk  in  one  county, 
pujchase  consumer  jroods  in  atiotber  cr)mity.  purchase  health  services  in  a 
third  county. 

RKCOM  MKNDATIONK  :   KcoNOMlC  PKVKI.OPM  ENT  AND  KMPLOYMKNT 

In  order  to  provide  the  eronomie  ba.se  and  oppori unities  needed  to  meet  tlie 
chronic  problems  of  rura"!  people  and  commutnties  we  offer  the  following;  retv 
ominendations  for  federal  action,  both  legislative  and  administrative: 
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(1)  That  siHfcial  cu|)«tal  (lo|)reciati()n  allowances  be  made  for  iudustrial  iu- 
vestmeut  in  areas  detiued  aj<  being  rural  in  order  to  euoourage  the  industrial 
and  economic  development  of  such  communities.  This  plan  is  far  J<ii|)erior  to  the 
current  local  tax  competition  models  wh;ch  shift  the  tax  burdens  to  the  local 
connu'iiiities  and  their  already  depressef^i  economic- and  income  structure,  and 
pits  one  disadvantaged  community  against  another. '()ur  plan  will, instead  ele- 
vatcf  rural  economic  d<i^-eIopment  to  tlie  level  of  u^^tlonal  public  policy  hnd  spread 
the  co.sts  among  the  national  components  on  a  nlore  e(iuitable  basis. 

(2)  That  additional  funds  be  umde  available  for  the  "growth  center"  concept 
of  ^ural  industrial  development— light  industrial  and  businesij  parks  which  can 
be  served  by  one  sui»i>ort  network  (sewers,  utilities,  transportation,  etc.)  and 
will  show  workers  from- a  wide  radial  arear rather  tl;an  a  scattered  and  i)iece- 
nieal  site  selectioa.  Currently  ^>ein);  administered  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  the  program  .should  be  expanded,  refined,  and  i)erhaps 
shifted  (along  with  the  entire  KUX)  in  the  pro|)Oseil  rural  develo|)meut 
reorganization. 

{liy  Imit  the  |)resont  agricultural  oriented  U^'DA  Extension  Service  be  re- 
directed to  service  and  sui)port  the  requirements  of  rural  industrial  development. 

(4)  That  additional  funds  hh  allocated  for  j^i>ecialiy  designed  manpower 
training  elt'orts  aimed  primarily  not  at  "blue  sky"  careers  which  will  require 
m'it'ra»ion  for  all  or  nearly  all  graduate's,  at  the  known  jobs  which  the  other 
sectors  of  federal  rural  economic  policy  are  creating  right  in  the  enroUers* 
immediate  counnuting  area.  These  training  progwims  must  be  separate  from 
the  ".Manpower  establishment"  which  has  tended  to  perpetrate  uou-attainment 
and  other  resistances  to  equal  employment  results  for  so  nmny  of  the  rural  poor. 

(.'»)  That  during  the  interim  until  Industrialization  can  begin  to  i)rovide  the 
2  million  new  jobs  now  osti^uated  to  be  needed  in  rural  areas,  a  meaningful 
l)rogram*of  jobs  in  the  public  sector  lie  established — especially  for  the  young 
people  who  otherwise  will  be  off  to  the  city.  Most  rural  communities  have  a 
large  reservoir  of  conser\tition  and  environment  oriented  tasks  whicli  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  crucial  to  the  total  life  quality  of  all  Americans.  Parks 
to  be  built,  maintained,  and  staffed,  trees  to  be  planted,  neighborhnod-S  to  be 
planted,  neighborhoods  to  be  cleaned  -up  and  repaired,  rivers  to  be  stocked,  and 
'  on  and  on. 

(6)  That  appropriate  e(iual  opportunity  in*x?hanism  be  establislied  and  exer- 
cised over  all  aspects  of  rural  economic  i)rogramming.  For  too  long  fed'^ral  re- 
sources aimed  at  alleviating  rural  i)roblems  have  been  controlled  by  the  privileged 
few  in  many  rural  areas,  wliile  poor  people  and  minority  people  have  received 

little  or  no  benefit  from  the  prograuis  written  for  them.  The  fdes  of  the  T.S. 
Commission  on  i'lvh  Rights  are  overflowing  with  documentary  reports  detailing 
the  facts  of  !iow  federal  p(>!icy  has  been  snbvt^rted.  Thus,  it  is  absolnt<»ly,im|H»ra- 
rive  thJtt  all  rural  programs  contain  strong  and  compreliensivt*  cfpial  opportunity 
invt^stigative  and  euforcementi)owcrs  and  staff. 

(7)  That  resoijrces  be  channeled  into  the  n*»w  sector  concept  of  "agribusi- 
.  ness*' — the  rest r acting  of  agriculture  or  its  derivative  e»iter prises  along  new 

productive  and  processive  lines  entailing  changes  in  the  deployment  of  labor,  capi- 
tal and  land.  In  other  words,  a^rihnsinoss  concerns  the  industrialization  |f 
farming,  which  has  been  basically  an  extractive  enterprise.  Agribusiness,  in  one 
sense,  clningcs  fawning  to  a  more  non-extractive  status  by  converting  the  farm 
commodity  into,  or  nearly  into- its  marketable  form— thus  increasing  the  margin 
of  value  added  whi(rb  the  community  and  its  h^bor  force  retain.  One  idea  whicli 
we  believe  has  particular  merit  W(>nld  involve  poor  farnfcrs  as  r)wner/operators 
of  an  intensive  vt^getnblc  growing  and  marketing  combine  utilizing  land  now  ly- 
ing fallow.  Of  coarse,  mjiny  of  us  arc  familiar  with  the  budding  catfish  raising 
and  processing  operations  in  several  1  areas  and  the  middle  Georgia  Flower  grow- 
ing enterprises. 

(H)  That  a  program  of  grants.  )oans.  and  technical  assislance  be  ej;tabli.shed  to 
promote  and  aid  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  system  of  !)oth  coasumer  and 
producer  cooperatives  among  disadvantaged  peflhe  tlironirhout  rural  areas.  We 
recognize  sraiie  of  the  programs  already  existing  and  what  Hub  been  accomplished. 
But  it  is  entirely  insufficient — especially  regarding  credit  unions.  J'hese  types 
of  economic  units  promote  comnnmity.  identity,  rcsponsihility.  trust  and  team- 
work as  well  as  provide  economic  and  financial  basos  for  solving  underlying  per- 
sonal and  collective 'problems.  A  unified,  coordinated  national  thrust  is  abso- 
lutely es.sential  in  tliis  area  for  tiic  attainment  of  other  rural  d^veI0pment  goals. 
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Before  closing  this  seotion,  we  fin4  it  Incumbent  that  we  mention  our  reserva- 
tions concerning  national,  fi^rm  price-support  and  soil-bank  programs.  We  fifld 
it  inconsistent  Vith  reason  or  logic  that  many  geogra'phic  sections  receiving  large 
payments  also  contain  the  poorest  rural  dwellers  in  this  nation,  who  apparently 
receive  not  one  rent  of  benefit  from  this  huge  subsidy. 

We  are  sure  there  must  be  a  better  way — one  which  would  allow  food  prices 
to  fluctuate  more  in  line  with  supply /demand  factors  and  would  funnel  consider- 
.  ably  more  resources  to  the  most  needy  farm  families.  We  urge  that  any  legisla- 
tion emergency  from  the  subcommittee  deal  with  this  most  frustrating  and  in- 
equitable situation. 

EDUCATION 

Of  course,  there  Aire  many  specific  areas  where  federal  intervention  and-  as- 
sistance are  neecWd  in  order  to  assure  adequate  and  equitable  educational 
opportunity  for  rttral  citizens.  From  this  total  perspective,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations : 

(1)  That  efforts  be  concentrated  on  raising  significantly  the  incomes  of  riiral 
families  by  applying  the  related  recommendations  in  other  sections  of  this 
report  concerning  economic  development*  and  employment  and  throui^h  the 
implementation  of  an  ad(>quate  nationnl  minimum  iiuoine  policy  ; 

(2)  That  federal  legislation  be  enacted  estalTlishing  .special ^grants  for  public 
education  in  districts  serving  predomirantly  rural  and  disadvnntaged  P<)i)»*^ 
lations  with  emphasis  on  attaining  specific  pupil  gains  in  conunimlcntioiis  skills 

^^iflfF on  the  teachng  of  certain  ba«ic  vocational  skills  identified  as  being  n  line 
^^with  national  rural  economic  development  policy  nnd  goals : 

<3)  That  the  federal  government  provide  subsidies  and  grants  to  supplement 
the  teacher  salary  scales  Sn  districts  serving  predominantly  rural  and  dis- 
advnntnged  populations  in  order  to  reduce,  niid  even  reverse,  the  drain  ')f  the 
most  able  teachers  into  metropolitan  areas:  and  that  special  soholnrship  and 
loan  funds  be  established  for  rural  -and  other  youth^  seeking  tenehing  careers 
who  a re\ willing  to  commit  them.selves  to  teaching  for  a  minimum  of  five  years 
in  districts  identified  as  being  rural  and  disadvnntaged ; 

(4)  That  federal  money  be  made  ava'taiile  for  rcsean  h  and  I  he  exte!i<lve 
training  of  teachers  in  rural  and  disadvantaged  districts  in  hnnjan  rel.Jtions. 
concentrating  on  affirmative  ways  of  overcoming  teacher  biases  in  the  areas 
of  jM>vorty.  rac(\  culture,  nirality,  and  similar  factors: 

(Ti)  That  le;rislation  be  enacted  providing  a  hiv^h  level. of  federal  jn.itrlung 
grants  for  the  construction  and  operation  ot  coinnnmity  colleges  and  vocational 
schools  in  rural  areas  having  significantly  hjgh  ratios  of  poverty,  minority 
populations,  or  educational  underachievement,  and  for  the  free  transportation 
all  yo!ing  people  enrolled  from  the  district  or  districts  ir^volved. 

In  further  comtMent  on  the  final  recommendati(«n.  we  recognized  that  several 
statc!^  in  this  region  and  elsewnere  have  established  similar  structures  already — 
many  covering  the  entire  state.  T\uh  is  by  no  means,  however,  the  case  every- 
where. 

•  We  are  als^^  conc(»rne<l,  and  have  been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  data  to 
date,  about  whether  these  state-run  systems  fjti^  really  an;  moi'e  effective  in 
reaching  disadvantaged  yoiHh  than  go\er?iment "figures  show  the  public  schools 
to  he.  T]ius,  we  pn^pose  t'uit  the  federal  sector  take  a  much  uiore  active  role 
in  this  area  tf>  ensure  that  all  citizens,  no  matter  in  which  state  tbey  live,  have 
e(pial  opportunity  for  a  souad  education  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
certain  criteria  relating  to  the  effc<*tiveness  and  efficiery^y  of  higher  ed'ication 
for  the  ifost  needy  Americans  be  .uniformly  applied,  as  we  have  i>rop'osed  U  he 
for  e}ern<»ntary  and  secondary  .schools. 

» 

Hor.tTNo 

To  meet  thp  housing  needs  of  rural  America  and  the  goals  of  national  policy, 
we  propose  the  following  recommendations;  «■ 
'(1)  That  the  several  agencies  and  programs  now  responsible  for  meeting  rural 
•      and  small  town  housing  needs  bo  restructured  to  divest  it  from  tlio.se  systems 
devised  to  aid  farming  improvement  ancl  urban  redevelopment : 

(2^  That  this  new  or  reconstituted  agency  be  given  ^lear  and  conc'<=p  hoilsinJ? 
goals  in  terms  of  both  elitninatinc  delapidated  housing  and  providing  a  ^ef 
amount  of  new  units  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  with  specific  allot nuMits 
for  the  various  types  of  housing  as  identified : 
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(3)  That  uew  legislation  be  formulated  authorlzlngr  additional  siibsfTOed  and 
low-Interest  housing,  iwth  single  and  nmlti-family,  rental  and  owner-occupied, 
but  with  emphasis  on  developing  home  ownership.  8i>eciflcally  for  rural  areas, 
and  that  a  new  program  be  devised  for  the  very  low-income  households  which 
will  provide  for  eltlw-r  lower  Interest  rates  thali  now  permitted  through  goveni- 
mentlguarantees,  or  no  interest  at  a  IK  or  some  sort  of  direct  subsidy  of  principle 
as  well  as  interest ;  , 

•  e(4)  That  money  be  made  available  for  further  development  of  innovations  in 
low-coat  housing  construction  such  as  modulars.  etc.,  and  for  loans  to  individuals 
and  groups^  such  as  cooperatives  and  community-based  coriM>ratioiis.  for  initiating 
or  expanding  minority-owned  construction  firms  and  operations  and  ancillary 
businesses  such  as  building  supply  firms,  construction  material  maudfacturers, 
and  modular  and  prefabricated  housing  plants. 


To  insure  a  healthy  and  better  life  for  rural  Americans,  we  recommend  : 

(1)  That  a  National  Health  System  be  devised  that  is  available  to  and  finu- 
tit)ns  effect iv'?ly  for  all  regardless  of  age.  race,  sex,  location,  citizensh'-  iitus, 
or  income.  This  is  a  vital  requirement,  partictdarly  in  view  of  the  fact  c.  at  sonie 
24  iiiiilion  Americans  tmder  05  have  no  health  insurance. 

<2)  That  a  National  Health  System  uuist  provide  a  tax  supported  pu!)lic 
health  professional  cducatjon  and  training  program  which  is  free  to  any  api)Ii(  aat 
able  tx)  utilise  the  training  and  education  necessary  to  fulfill  a  wide  range  of 
healjth  professional  roles.  *  •  - 

(H)  That  a  National  Health  System  must  assure  that  c(miprehensive  ajid  spe- 
cial iy.ed, health  rare  serviies  are  distrihute<l  evenly  through  the  nation  Dy  area 
•  and  in  accordance  with  tiie  needs  of  the  populace 

(4)  That  a  National  Health  System  must  be  committed  to  the  flexibility  uece^^- 
sary  to  discover  and  impleaient  new  ways  to  raiT;e  standards  of  care  through  the 
recruitment  and  t-raiiiitig  of  paraprofessional  personnel  and  to  the  cstablishnicnt 
of  lareer  ladder^  which  enable  advancement  to  higher  levels  of  service. 

fr,)  That  to  Ite  efftvtive.  a  Natiimal  Hfalth  System  must  be  administered  \\\ 
a  single  agency  binder  community  infiiience  and  control  and  have  a  Secretaiy 
of  Health  at  its  head.. 

l6)  That  because  of  the  amount  of  money  that  this  country  squanders  in 
tmderdeveloped  coimtries  Is  shamefid  In  light  of  the  conditions  in  the  Runil  Soutli, 
we  reconmiend  that  a  program  of  citizen  ed\icat;jon  and  service  designed  to  im- 
pn>ve  and  elevate  the  health  and  welfare  position  of  the  black  Jind  white  poor 
of  the  rural  South  be  established.  *^ 


(1)  That  a  guaranteed  minimum  Income,  above  and  beyond  that  of  the  pre.seiit 
Administration  s,  be  a  right  and  a  reality  for  all  citizens. 

(2)  ITint  institutional  racism  be  eradicated  in  all  social  welfare  delivery  sys- 
tems— both  iad>lic  and  private.  This  wotdd  include  ptiblic  agencies  such  as  the 
T'SDA.  sttite  departments  of  public  welfare  nnd  so  on.  It  would  also  include  all 
private  agencies  who  provide  services  to  the  poor  Imth  black  niid  white. 

Senator  Atjj'n.  There  have  been  filed  with  the  snhrommittet^  state- 
ments by  Lloyd  Jackson,  nntiontime  consultants.  Dr.  (Tzias  Peai^sen. 
and  a  stattnnont  for  the  Goorcria  Electric  Jlembership  Corp..  and 
otlioi^s,  and  these  statements  will  bo  inoliidod  in  tlio  record. 

(Tlie  statements  referred  fo  follow  :) 

Statement  op  Lloyd  Jackson,  D'ieector,  Nationtime  Consultant  Firm, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Today  onr  nation  is  faced,.wlth  a  domestic  crisis.  Each  year  millions  o^  the 
rural  poor,  mostly  black,  more  Into  the  cities. 

A  great  majority  of  them  arc  unskilled  and  cannot  find  gainful  employment. 
As  a  result,  onr  cities  are  exQfrienCing  acute  overcrowding  in  practically  all 
areas. 

The  urban  welfare  rolls  are  saturated,  and  the  housing  shortage  is  sever;. 
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'There  is  also  a  rapid  rise  in  crime;  and.raoial  tension  is  at  a  boiling  point;  in 
fact,"  there  is  a  serious  threat  of  complete  inner-city  decaj. 

Let's  look  at  some  statistical  Information.  According  to  the  1970  census  report 
approximately.  73.5%  of  our  population  is  living  in  the  urban  areas  compared 
to  70%  In  1050.  In  the  south,  the  rate  of  increase  was  .much  more  in  1950.  In 
1950,  ^8.5%  of  the  country's  population  lived  in  the  urban  areas.  The  1970 
census  report  shows  that  04.4%  of  tlie  population  now  lives  In  urban  areas. 
'  The  movement  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  areas  in  Georgia  is  in  keeping 
with  the  trend  of  the  rest  of  the  south.  The  percentage  in  1960  was  59.2% ;  bow- 
ever,  according  to  the  1970  report,  it  is  now  65.4%,  an  increase  of  6.2%  over  a  ten 
year  period  of  time.  This  nation  has  betn  largely  oblivious  of  these  14  million  im- 
poverished people  that  are  left  behind  in  rural  America.  Tlte  uation  programs 
for  rural  America  is  woefully  out  of  d^te. 

This  report  is  about  a  problem  which  many  in  the  Unfted  States  do  not  realize 
exists.  The  problem  is  rural  jioverty.  It  affects  millions  of  Americans.  Rural  pov- 
erty is  so  widespread  and  so  acute  as  to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  its  conse- 
quences have  swept  into  our  cities  violently. 

The  urban  riots  during  1967  Lad  their  roots,  in  considerable  part,  in  rural  pov- 
erty. A  high  proportion  of  the  people  crowded dnto  city  slums  today  came  from 
rural  slums.  This  fact  alone  makes  clear  how  large  a  stake  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion have  in  an  attack  on  rural  poverty. 

The  total  number  of  rural  poor  would  be  even  larger  than  14  million  had  not 
so  mil ny  of  them  movetl  to  the  city.  They  made  the  move  because  they  wanted  a 
ji>b  and  a  decent  place  to  live.  Some  have  found  them ;  many  have  not.  Many 
merely  exchanged  life  in  a  rural  slum  for  life  in  an  urban  slum,  at  exorbitant 
cftst  to  tJiemselve»,  to  the  cities  and  to  rural  America  as  well. 

Kven  so,  few  migrants  have  returned  to  tne  rural,  areas  they  left.  They  have 
apparently  concluded  that  bad  as  conditions  are  in  an  urban  shim,  they  are 

•  worse  in  the  rural  slum  they  fle<i  from.  There  is  evidence  in  the  pages  of  this 
report  to  support  their  conclusion.  ^ 

Some  of  our  rural  programs,  especially  farm  and  wwational  agriculture  jA^o- 
grnins  are  relics  from  an  oArlier  era.  They  were  develoi>ed  in  a  period  during 
which  the  welfare  of  fa rni^  families  was  equated  with  the  well-being  of  rural 
coinnnmities  and  of  all  nt^al  people.  This  no  longer  is  .so. 

They  were  developed  without  anti<fipating  the  vast  changes  in  technology,  dnd 
tht?  consequences  of  this  technology  t(\  rural  people.  Instead  of  combating  low 
incomes  of  rural  people,  these  programs  have  helped  to  create  wealthy  land- 
owners while  largely  bypassing  the  rural  poor, 

Most  rural  programs  still  do  not  take  the  speed  and  consequences  of  tech^ 
nological  change  into  account.  We  have  not  yet  adjusted  to  the'  fact  that  in  the 
brief  period  of  15  years,  from  1!)50  to  llKi5.  new  machines  and  new  methods  fli- 
creasej^farm  output  iii  the  United  States  by  45  percent  and  reduced  farm  em- 
ployment by  45  percent.  Nor  is  there  adequate  awareness  that  during  the  next 
15  years  the  need  for  farm  labor  will  decline  by  another  45  percent.  Changes 
like  these  on  the  farm  are  paralleled  on  a  border  front  throughout  rural  America. 

•  affecting  many  activities  other  than  farming  arid  touching  many  more  rural 
people  than  those  on  farms. 

In  contrast  to  the  urban  poor,  the  rural  peor,  notably  the  wl^ite,  are  not 
,well  orga^i^ed.  and  have  few , spokesmen  for^bringing  the  Natioi^'s  attention 
to  their  problems.  The  more  vocal  and  better  oi^anized  urban  poor^ain  most  of 
the  benefits  of  current  antipoverty  programs. 

Until  the  paj<t  few  years,  the  Nation's  major  social  welfare  and  labor  legis- 
latioti  Uu-gely  bypassed  rural  Amerirnns.  especially  fanners  ni,(l  farmworkers. 
Farm  people  were  excluded  from  the  Social  Security  Act  until  the  mid-1950's. 
Farmers,  farmworkers,  and  workers  in  agriculturally  related  occnpatlons  are 
still  excluded  ttom  other  major  If.bor  legislation.  Including  the  unemuloyment 
iusti ranee  progranjs.  the  labor  Management^HelatiouM  Act.  the  Fair  J^ahor  J^aml- 
ards  Act.  and  most  State  Workman's  Compensations  acts. 

Because  we  have  been  oblivious  of  the  rurfl  poor,  we  have  abetted  both  rural 
and  urban  poverty,  for  the  two  are  closely  Hnked  through  migration.  The  hour 
is  late  for  taking  a  close  look  at  rural  poverty,  gaining  an  understanding  of  its 
con  .sequences,  and  developing  programs  for  doing  something  about  it.  Nat  ion  time 
is  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  effective  programs  for  solving  the  problems 
of  rural  poverty  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  urban  poverty  as  well. 
^  The  facts  of  rural  poverty  are  given  in  detail  later  in  this  report.  Th€y  are 
summarized  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 
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Rural  poverty  In  the  iTulted  States  has  no  geographic  boundaries.  It  Is  acute 
In  the  South,  but  It  Is  present  aqd  serious  In  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  North. 
Rural  poverty  Is  not  limited  to  Negroes.  It  permeates  all  raoes  and  ethnic 
KroupH.  Nor  Is  poverty  limited  to  the  farm.  Our  farm  population  has  declined 
until  Is  it  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  total  rural  population.  Most  of  the 
rural  poor  do  not  live  on  farms.  They  live  in  the  open  country,  in  rural  villages, 
and  In  small  towns.  Moreover,  contrary  to  a  common  misconception,  whites  out- 
number nonwhites  among  tne  rural  poor  by  a  wide  margin.  It  is  tnie.  howevo^. 
that  an  extremely  high  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  rural  South  and  Indians 
on  reservations  are  destitute. 

Hanger,  even  among  cbiidren,  does  ^xlst  among  the  rural  poor,  as  a  group 
of  physicians  discovered  recently  in  a  visit  to  the  rural  South.  They  found 
Negro  children  not  getting  enough  food  to  sustain  life,  and  so  alsease  ridden 
as  fu  be  l)eyond  cure.  Malnutrition  Is  even  more  widespread.  The  evidence  ap- 
pears In  bad  diets  and  In  diseases  which  often  are  a  product  of  bad  diete. 

Uisease  and  premature  death  are  j^tartliiiKly  hijrli  aniuiiKTlie  nn-ai  \)iun\  Infant 
mortality,  tor  instance,  is  far  higher  among  the  rural  poor  than  among  the 
leaxt  privileged  group  in  urban  areas.  Chronic  diseases  also  are  common  among 
both  young  and  old.  And  medical  and  dental  care  is  conspicuously  absent. 

Unemployment  an^  underemployment  are  major  problems  in  rural  America. 
The  rat^j  of  unemployment  nationally  Is  about  4  percent.  The  rate  in  rural  areas 
averages  about  18  percent.  Among  farmworkers  a  recent  study  discovered  that 
underemployment  runs  as  high  as  37  percent.  The  rural  poor  have  gone,  and 
now  go,  to  poor  scnbol^.  One  result  is  that  more  thpn  3  million  rural  adults 
are  classified  as  illiterates.  In  both  educational  facilities  and  opportunities, 
.  the  rural  poor  have  been  shortchanged. 

Most  of  the  rural  poor  live  in  atrocious  houses.  One  in  everrl3  houses  in  rural 
America  is  officially  classified  as  unfit  to  live  in/ Many  of  the  rural  poor  live  in 
olironieally  depressed  poverty-striiien  rural  communities.  Most  of  the  rural  South 
is  one  vast  poverty  area.  Indian  reservations  contain  heavy  concentrations  of 
poverty.  But  there  also  are  inu)overishe<l  rural  communities  in  the  upi)er  Great 
I^kes  rt^j^ion,  in  New  England,  in  Appalachia,  in  the  Southwest,  and  in  other 
sections. 

The  community  in  rural  poverty  area^  has  all  but  disap|>eared  as  "an  effective 
institution.  In  the  past  the  j*ural  comniunity  performed  the  services  needed  by 
farmers  and  other  rural  people.  TtK'hnologioal  progress  broushjf  sharp  declines 
in*  the  manpower  ne<»(ls  of  agrioulture.  forestry,  tisherie.s,  .aivfl  mining.  Other 
Industries  have  not  replaced  the  jobs  lost,  and  they  have  supplied  too  few  jobs  for 
the  young  entries  in  the  labor  market.  Larger  towns  and  cities  ha^re  taken  over 
many  of  the  economic  and  social  functions  (^f  the  villages  and  small  towns. 

The  changes  in  rural  America  have  rendered  obsolete  nnmy  of  the  political 
boundifries  to  villages  and  counties.  Thus  these  units  oi>erate  on  too  small  a  scale 
to  be  practicable.  Their  tax  base  ha«  eroded  as  their  more  able-bodied  wa^e  earners 
left  for  jobs  elsewhere.  In  consequence  the  public  .services  in  the  typical  poor 
rural  ct)nimunity  are  grossly  inadequate  in. number  magnitude  and  (juality.  Local 
government  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  local  needs.  ^ 

As  the  communities  ran  downhill,  they  offered  fewer  and  fewer  opportunitieff 
for  anyone  to  earn  a  living.  The  inadequately  equipped  ymmg  peoplo  left  in  sean-h 
of  better  opyK)rtunitie«  elsewhere.  Those  remaming  behind  have  few  resources 
with  which  to  earn  incomes  adequate  for  a  decent  livinj:  and. for  r?vitalizing  their 
communities.  For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  most  of  the  14  million  people  in 
our  p^)verty  areas  are  outside  our  market  (K'onomy.  So  far  as  they  are  conc(»rned. 
the  dramatic  economic  growth  of  the  Ignited  States  might  as  well  never  have 
happenWl.  It  has  brought  them  few  rewards.  Tliey  are  on  the  outside  looking  in. 
ami  they  need  help, 

Coiigress  and  State  legislatures  from  time  to  timc^have  enacted  many  laws  and 
appropriated  large  sums  of  money  to  aid  the  poverty  «tHkeu  and  to  heln  rural 
AiTjerlca.  Very  little  of"  the  legislation  or  the  money  has  helped  the  rural  poor. 
Major  farm  legislation  directed  at  commercial  farms  has  been  successful  in  help- 
ing farmers  adjust  supply  to  demand,  but  jt  has  not  heli>ed  farmers  whose  produc- 
tion Is  very  small.  And  because  the  nmjor  social  welfare  and  labor  legislation  lias 
discriminated  against  rural  people,  many  of  the  rural  poor — farmers  and  farm- 
workers pfirtlcularly — have  been  denied  unemployment  insurance,  denied  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining,  and  denied  the  protection  of  workman's  compen- 
sation laws. 
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Nationtime  questions  the  wisdom  of  massive  public  efforti^  to  improve  the  lot 
•V  ^  P®^'  o^^'  central  cities  without  comparable  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor  in  rural  Amesica.  Unfortunately,  as  public  programs  improve  the  lot  of 
the  urban  poor,  without  making  similar  improvemeats  in  conditions  for  the  rural 
poor,  they  provide  fresh  incentive /or  the  rural  poor  to  migrate  to  the  centi^l 
cities.  The  only  solution  is  a  coordinated  attack  on  both  urban  and  ruial  poverty. 

Nationtime  has  endeavored  to  chart  a  course  to  wipe  out  f  urai  poverty.  Empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  the  problems  of  poor  rural  people,  and  problems  of  im- 
povertshed  rural  communities.  Changes  in  existing,  programs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  program  is  consider*Hl.  Action  on  the  Immediate  needs' of  the  rural 
poor  is  emphasiaed,  as  well  as  act^a  to  change  the  conditions  which  make  them 
poor.  Human  development  and  the  physical  resources  needed  for  this  development 
are  stressed.  Improving  the  ^Deration  of  tte  private  economy  in  order  to  provide 
rural  ijeople  with  betteic  opportunities  for  jobs  and  a  decent  liring  is  emphasized. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  Nationtime  that  the  complexity  of  the  problems  of 
rural,  poverty  preclude  the  success  of  a  single  program  or  approach.  Programs 
addrftaAed  to  Immeillate  needs  will  not  erase  the  underlying  conditions  creating 
and  i>erpetuating  rural  poverty.  Programs  ad'lressed  to  these  conditions  will  not 
immediately  help  the  poor.  In  tltal,  the  recomihendations  of  Nationtime  will  go 
far  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  poverty. 

Nationtime  Is  convinced  that  the  abolition  of  rural  poverty  In  the  United  States. 
IMBrhapH  for  the  first  time  in  any  nation,  is  completely  feasible.  The  nation  has 
tlie  economic  resources  and  vhe  technical  means  for  doing  this.  What  it  has 
lacked,  thus  far,  has  been  the  will.  Nationtime  rejects  the  view  that  poverty.  In 
so  rich  a  nation,  is  inevitable  for  any  large  group  of  its  citizens. 

1.  Nationtime  recommends  that  the  Ualtwl  States  adopt  and  put  Into  effect  ^ 
Immediatel.t  a  national  policy  designed  to  give  the  residents  of  rural  America 
equality  of  oppf)rtunity  with  all  other  citizens.  This  must  Include  equal  access 

to  jobs,  medical  care,  housing,  education,  welfare,  and  all  other  public  services, 
without  rerrard  to  race,  religion,  or  place  of  residence. 

2.  .Vatlontime  recommends,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  that  the  national  jiolicy 
of  full  employment.  Inaugurated  In  1946,  be- made  effective.  The  need  is  oven 
greater  in  rural  areas  than  in  u  >an  area.s.  Nationtime  ur^jes  that  this  need  be 
gi\ien  priority  in  legislation  and     propriatlons.  To.the  extent  that  private  enter-'. 

.  prlbe  does  not  prcvlde  aulBclent  employment  for  all  those  willing  and  able  to 
W(tl-k.  It  is  our  belief  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  government  to  provide  it. 

3.  Nationtime  believes  that  the  United  States  has  the  resources  and  the  tech- 
nical means  to  assure  every  person  In  the  United  States  adequate  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  medical  care,  and  education  and,  accordingly,  recommends  action  toward 
this  end.  Millions  of  rural  residents  today  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  earning 
a  livini;.  Nationtime  believes  It  is  the  obligation  of  society  and  of  government,  to 
assure  such  people  enough  Income  to  provide  a  decent  living.  In  order  toiichievc 
this,  Imslr  fhangew  are  recommended  In,  public  assistance  programs.'  In  some 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States  there  la  not  only  malnutrition  but  hunger.  Exist- 
ing public  programs  for  food  distribution  to  those  in  need  have  failed  to  meet 
the  need.  Nationtime  recommends  that  the  food  stamp  program  be  expanded 
nationwide  and  that  eliKlhllity  to  benefit  be  based  upon  per  capita  income.  Food 
stamps  s,hould  he  given  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  without  cost. 

4.  Nationtime  re<»ommondH  a  thorough  overhauling  of  our  manpower  policies 
and  programs,  particularly  including  public  employment  services^  In  order  to 
(leal  effectively  with  rural  unemployment  and  underemployment.  Nationtime 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  richest,  most  powerful  nation  in  history  compels  mil- 
lions of  its  citizens  to  enirage  in  aimless  wandering  In  search  of  jobs  and  places 
to  live.  Our  recommendations  aim  at  a  comprehensive  and  active  manpower  pro- 
gram which  can  he  an  effp<'tive  weapon  against  poverty.  * 

5.  Nationtime  recommends  exten.slve  changes  in  3ur  rural  education  system, 
ranging  from  preschf)ol  programs  to  adult  e<lucatl6n.  Rural  schools  must  be 

•  brought  up  to  par  with  urWin  schools.  The  education  system  must  reclaim  youth  - 
and  adults  who  drop  out  before  obtaining  sufilcicnt  education  to  cope  with  the- 
complexities  of  today's  world.  An  educational  extension  service  is  recommended 
to  help  teachers  and  schools  meet  the  needs  of  all  students. 

6.  Nationtime  is  deeply  concerned  at  the  evidence  of  disease  and  the  lack  of 
medical  care  In  rural  areas.  Nationtime,  therefore,  recommends  rapid  expansion 

,  of  health  manpower — both  professional  and  snhprofessional — In  rural  arean, 
and  the  establishment  of  Community  Health  Centers  which  can  focus  on  the 
health  needs  of  rural  people. 
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7.  Natioiitiine  recommends  development  and  exv)ansion  of  family  planning 
'  pn»Kranis  for  the  rural  poor.  Low  income  fafnilii^s  are  burdened  with  relatively 
nnmerous  children  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house.  They  are*  preiiared  psi^vOhologically 
to  accept  family  planning.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  they  are  entitled  to  facilities 
and  sorvices  to  help  them  plan  the  number  and  sp^icinff  of  their  children. 

s.^Nationtime  recommends  immediate  action  to  provide  housing  in  rural  areas 
liv  i.Hha*-  agencies  and  puts  special  emphasis  on  a  program  providing  rent  sui>- 
piemcnts  for  the  rural  poor.  We  further  reconnuend  that  a  single  unified  houJ- 
ii^j:  agei.cy  be  made  responsible  for  hou.sing  programs  in  rural  areas  au<*  that 
credit  terms  be  iimde  more  responsive  to  need.  Nationiime  also  urges  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  appropriations  for  Indian  housing. 

U.  X:ttio:itime  believes  that  the  overlapping  patchwork  t)f  districts,  organlza- 
tluus,  plans,  and  programs  for  development  impedes  th*  economic  development 
of  lagging  and  poverty-stricken  areas  and  regiou.s.  It.  therefore,  recommends  the 
creation  of  niultlcounty  districts,  cutting  across  urbarf-rural  boundaries,  to  co- 
operutivelv  plan  and  coonlinatf^  programs  for  economic  development.  To  finance 
deveUipmenr.  we  rmMumend  Federal  grants,  loans,  and  industrial  development 
Milxldies.  as  well  as  State  and  local  tax  reform.s,,  - 

U)  Xat'K'^riiiie  belifcve<  that  without  citizen  respon<i]alify,  which  include! 
the  active  involvement  ami  participation  of  all.  autipoverty  and  economc  develop- 
ment iirogranis  will  thainder.  Therefore,  Me  rei-omniend  that  increiised  attention 
l»e  -iven  to  invoUing  the  poor  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  on  both  local  and 
areawide  fevcls.  S|>e<  iflc  suggestions  are  made  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
the  autipoverty  pro^ranii;  of  th<»  Otfice  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

If  Nationtime  recommends  that  the  Federal  Government  re-examine  its  com- 
mercial farm  programs  in  order  to  make  >ure  that  adjastments  in  the  supply  of 
farm  products  are  not  made  at  the  exin  nse  of  the  rural  poor.  Public  programs 
arc  re<'ommeiuled  to  enlarge  small  farm  operatio:us  and  to  retire  subiuarginal 
land  from  eonimercial  producticm,  but  with  safeguards  protecting  the  interest- 
of  low  inc(.nie  families  living  on,  submarginal  land.  Nationtime  aloo  recommends 
that  the  d^'velopment  of  adrlitional  farmland  with  public  funds  cease  until  the 
nation's  food  and  fiber  needs  recpiire  this  development.       .  \ 

1*'  Without  efTcctive  gt)vernment  at  all  levels,  thf  ommendations  in » this 
ret.orr  will  not  result  in  the  eradication  of  rural  povtrty.  Nationtime  rerom- 
mends  changes  in  proeram  development  and  administration  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage'the  effective  involvement  of  local,  state,  and  Federal  L-overnments. 


S^.\Ti:^i.  nt  ok  (>/jas  Tkarsov.  Diuhctok,  Ut'i-.Ai  CoMMr.viTY  Assistaxt': 
CoNsoRTiu>r,  Atlanta.  (»a. 

The  Offa  e  for  Advancement  of  Public  Negro  Polleges  fOAPNP)  of  the  National 
AsstH-iati(ai  of  State  Pniversities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NAST'LGC)  has 
discerned  iV  role  whieh  it  aad  the  public  traditionally  Black  colleges  can  play  in 
the  :»ew  emergin:;  national  thrust,  especially  in  the  rural  South,  of ,id5)ntifying 
and  servimr  needs  of  rural  people  through  estaldishment  and  ad  n)rni  strati  on 
of  tlH  Uural  (^omuinnity  Assistance  Consortium  fRCAC).  ^ 

TU'AC  has  hecoMte  a  reality  through  close,  continuing  cooperation  between  the 
Ofiice  of  Keoiiomic  Opportunity  in  Washington  (OVA)),  leadership  of  the  National 
AsMKiation  of  :Uate  rniversities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (N.VSULGC),  and 
•.>APN(\ 

Being  close  to  the  center  of  the  identified  national  thi'^n.st,  the  Community 
Devi  lofl^uient  Branch  of  (V.ice  of  Prou'rani  Devebrptnent,  OFO-Wa.shington^  ree- 
ouni/ed  the  potenti;U  c onfribntion  of  the  public  Black  institutions  and  expr\<sed 
an  interest  in  providing  basic  financial  supimrt  for  a  programmatic  nieehaifism 
vJiich  rould  coordinate,  facilitate,  and  release  the  potential  ot  these  institutions 
in  dcvolopimr  and  launching  service  programs  for  rural  people. 

BACKGROUND  OF  RCAC 

•J 

1{(\VC  represents  the  fruition  of  ideas  originally  broached  at  a  "Rural  Kco- 
nomi(  Development  Dialogue"  conference  held  on  the  campus  of  So;ithern  T*nl- 
ver^ilv  in  Baton  Tlouge.  Louisiana  on  .Tannary  31 -February  1.  r.)TO.  ^ 

FacuUv  and  administrative  i'>ersonnel  representing  seven  of  the  fifteen  schools 
which  now  comprise  RCAC  were  In  atteudance.  Government  officials  from  the 
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in  n{tvu(h^*i\  nlouK  \vit!i  Ibo  Director  of  OA  PNC. 

}sv)^>^\ws  at  tilt*  SoutlH»rii  riiiversiiy  Conference  were  (1)  utilization  of  tlie 
rpKtTiirces  of  tlu»  Hlack  laa<l-j?raiit  colle^'es  in  iinitleinentinp:  innovative  approaches 
-"to  meet  in;:  tlie  needs  of  rural  iKH)ple,  {2}  reversing:  tlie  pli^'ht  of  our  col^^«.ces 
ill  se<urin.i:  the  tiece.ssiU'y  resources  retpiired  to  i^erforui  an  effective  service 
function  in  th(».ir  respective  ( oninuinities.  and,  (3)  tlie  rei'onunendation  of  the 
forniulatiuij  of  a  const»rtiuni  to  irtirsue  effective  solutions  for  schools  witli 
similar  prohlems. .. 


The  KCAC  j^rant  provides  an  opportunity*  for  the  fifteen  predominately  Rlack 
lan<V-^M'ant  iwdle^^es  to  pursue  service  prt)j>raius  for  rural  iK'ople.  The  Consortium 
is  dcsi;;ncd  to  efferr  leadersliii)  thtouj;Ii  the  provision  of  training  and  technical 
assistanre  (M>nsiNtent  wit^h  pro'cram  i>roj<H  tions  of  the  ni^uuher  colle^'es. 

Kud  products  of  prdjjram  efforts  will  l)e  directed  towards  fuller  development 
of  human  resoiirivs  and  identilication  of  ways  of  mol)ili/,inj:  existing'  or  potential 
resources  f^ir  the  improvement  of  livinj;  i-ondition.s  in  local  conmuinitios  served 
by  the  rOlie;;es, 

The  l>;:sic  ()rTje<'tive  t)f  the  (Consortium  is  to  increase  the  demonstratable  cap- 
ahilities  of'the  meujher  schools  fu 'attract  and  nmintain  funded  programs  and 
<iualilied  resource  personnel  as  aids  to  upgrading  human  and  community  res(  urces 
in  rural  arcjis  serviced  hy  the  participating  institutions. 

It  is  envisioned  that  the  i'ensortium  will  provide  a  basis  f(»r  exploration  in 
several  service  areas.  While  the  res]»e<-tive  lolieges  will  be  responsildc.  initially, 
for  e>tablishing  their  pnigram  priori.ties,  the  fcfUowing  general  areas  serve  as 
I)nints  of  d(»partun* : 

A.  Community  Leadership; 
H.  Child  I  >eve!(>pimMit ; 

(\  Economic  and  Manp()Wt»r  I  V'velopnuMit ;  > 
I).  Kami  ( 'ooiH'nitives  : 
K.  Health  and  Nutrition: 
\  \  Uecr(»ation  : 

( ;.  Adult  lOtlucation  ;  and  / 

U.  Trograni  Design.  Proposal  Writjng,  and  Evaluatifai  Techniques. 

The  H<\\('  grant  provides  for  sonu'  linancial  assistance  to  member  schools 
dirertly  through  (1)  payment  of  travel  expense;:  for  school  sentatives  to 

It( 'AC-iTlated  artivities  such  as  seminars,  conferem-es,  workslu.,.,-.  small  gr<Mii) 
intenictions,  and  )>«*oJect  site  visitations,  and,  (U)  technical  assistance  consult- 
ants {in<l  trainiiii:  speriali^ts. 

The  most  immediate  t;ingil)le  efforts  of  the  Consortium  will  be  the  preparation 
and  cotnmuniration  of  formal  proposals  for  funding  of  s(»i*vire  proi:rams  identi- 
tied  in  tla>  respect i\'e  states  and  the  securing  »>f  neiessary  timnnial  res<iunes 
to  laum  h  the  programs  plann(Ml.  Thus,  other  branches  of  the  Federal  government 
an<l  privat(>  ai:enries  are  .'ilTordcd  an  ojtportunity  to  p:irti<  ipate  in  this  inipor- 
tain  'Midertnkifig.  The  basic  OKD  grant  to  establish  KCAC  does  not  include  funds 
neec^ssai.^'  to  operntt*  programs  ut  individual  schools. 

It  is  our  considered  o|iirnon  than  any  siirniticant  attemi)t  to  energij^e  the  rural 
areas  in  tla>  fifteen  stAtes  served  di.vctly  by  the  Uiiral  Community  Assistance 
(^aisortiiiiu  School  should  involve  a  kvy  role  for  these  laufN-rant  institutions. 
Karly  efforts  in  this  direction  might  includi*  some  hearing's  on  riu'id  d(»vchii)- 
mcnt  on  tlie  campuses  of  some  lstM>  institutions  as  \v(»ll  as  the  provision  of 
siLcniiicant  ;ipiu*o|>ria t iorts  consistent  with  the  enormity  of  tli(>  rural  iirol)le.::s  to 
be  address(»d,  in  fut uri»  legislati<iji  growing'  out  of  In-arinu's  such  as  this  oiie. 


The  (Ieori;ia  Electric  >rembers!iip  Corporatiori  is  th(>  stat(»wide  service  organi- 
zation of  the  41  rural  ebv'tric  systems  in  the  state  orj;e()rgia.  1'liese  svstems 
♦listribute  electricity  to  ov(fr  -1(M),(«U)  customei-s.  In  order  to  t)rovide  adequate 
electric  service  these  (»l(»ctric  cooperatives  Uiaintain  ov(»r  7o.()(K>  nJles  (jf  di.-^trihu- 
tion  iines.  serving  in  virtuiilly  every  county  of  the  state. 


THE   RCAC  PROdKAM 
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\\v  are  iiidood  prcmd  \o  suhmit  this  stateniont  t>n  4>olijkt'  of  (looi'fria's  riirnl 
oltHiric  systems.  Tlu'  slate's  Senior  Seiiatoi'.  lleniinn  Talniaciue  of  (ieor^ia 
has  heen  and  is  playing  sueli  an  instrnnienlal  roU'  in  rnral  (h'vt^h>pnient.  'J'Ik- 
Kreat  interest  lie  has  manifest e»t  in  this  sut^ort  is  in<ii^'ativ(»  of  the  K'reat  state 
!»''  represents.  Thv  Slate  of  (ieor^^ia,  tlirouich  tlie  vi.^ion  of  its  It^aih-rs,  has  eon- 
i-eived  and  develoiKMl  the  nation's  only  liural  J  >evelopnient  lieseart-li  Center. 

This  liesearcU  Center  is  (h'dicated  to  rinding  ways  and  means  of  solving'  the 
ills  of  rural  (Georgia  and  rural  Anieriea.  The  »  roavion  of  joh  (Opportunities,  hetter 
community  servites  and  an  improved  soeial  and  pliysiial  'Environment  in-  the 
.snmll  citu's,  towns,  viHajjes  and  fartn  eonnunnities  in  (iecjr^'ia  will  help  stem 
tin-  ndfe'ration  from  the  rural  to  url)an  areas  that  has  heen  taking  plaee  througli- 
<nit  all  America,  When  this  and  only  this  has  been  accom[)iished  will  the  nation 
begin  to  aclneve  Kara*  Url>an  t>alance. 

Tills  is  what  Iturai  Development  is  all  al)ont. 

This  is  whitt.  Title  IX  of  the  1070  Agriculture  Act,  as  sponsore^J  by  Senator 
Talnmdge.  brings  fortli  as  tlie  greatest  priority  imt lined  in  the  Consolidated 
Farm  an<l  Rural  I)evt'loi)ment  Act  of  l!»7l. 

No  one  has  been  more  active  in  tlie  lield  4)f  rural  de,veh)pmeut  tlian  the  elctric 
c«K)peratives,  Since  IJMil.  when  tlie  tirst  rural  development  act  was  approved 
by  CongH'ss,  rural  electric  systems  headers  have  consistently  contributed  their 
rime  and  talents  to  rural  area  development. 

Tlie  stHlewide  a >sociat ion,  (leorgia  K.M.C.,  during  tliis  period  of  time/ lias 
<h'Ve!oped  an  Induct  riaT Dt-velopmeut  program  witli  a  full  time  ludusirial  J  )e- 
v«d<»pim'nt  rt'presentative.  The  sole  inir|X)s(-  <ff  tills  deiiartmeut  lias  been  to  work 
with  communities  throughout  (Jeorgia  in  an  v\Xort  to  create  and  siiiuulate  eco- 
nomic development.  'J'lie  fruits  of  this  labor  have  direetly  resulted  in  new  jol)S 
an<l  a  general  up-hft ing,^)f  the  ecfUiomrc  stability  of  rural  (Jeorgia.  'J'he  first  years 
of  iliis  program  were  spnit  in  the  t'duchtional  area,  and  it  has  taken  time  to 
develop  Itrirks,  mortar,  and  the  iticreasi^  of  jol)s. 

The  t*ducational  process  has  involved  crealiuic  a  c<)mmunity  awar(Miess  of 
the  iieetls  of  industry  and  an  exi>andinic  ecfuif)niy.  Many  projects  sucli  as:  In- 
dustrial park^,  I'ounty  Overiill  i:<-(jMondc  Peveiopment  nans,  adeipiate  water 
and  sewer  systems  and  the  ne»'d  for  a(ie(,.iate  housing,  Icul  t<>  be  brought  to  the 
attention  Of  i-omniunity  leaders  b(^fore  new  jnb  opporiunities  couhl  bec(»nie  a 
reality. 

Ai'citrdiiig  to  national  statistics  : 

Over  half  the  nation's  sikjSstandard  homes  -more  than  four  million-  are  in 
rural  America. 

Nearly  ,SO,fK)()  rural  C(unmunities  are  without  wiiter  systems- — about  4r;,(W^() 
^vitho^lt  sewer  systems —thousands  lack  medical  centers,  libraries,  gtuxl  schools, 
recreation  proe:rams.  \, 

Knral  unemployment  figures  in  many  ar(\'is  run  nearly  is  percent. 

The  effects  of  high  interest  are  nu)st  sharply  ftdt  in  tlu^  countryside  where 
there  ia  a  chrouic  sliortage  of  risk  capita  1. 

Moivover,  the  Central  Sav;innah  Ui^-er  Area  IMauTiing  and  Development  C(nn- 
mission.  headquartered  in  .Vugusta.  (;a..  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  liousing 
needs  in  the  CSUA  area.  "J'lie  Commission  which  lia^  jurisdiction  in  18  surronn<i- 
\uK  counties,  determined  that  witliin  tlie  12  rural  .(^nnnties  outside  the  Augusta, 
Kiehmond  County  area.  tJiere  were  lO.^iTJl  snbstandarfl  units.  Of  this  total,  7,'M>S 
would  need  replacing  while  12.27^)  would  require  r(dialMlitatiou  l)y  1!>70.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  projecteil  that  a  total  ^'2:^r,^  additional  units  would  be  needed  in 
order  to  meet  the  population  gro"wth  trencls. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  rural  deveb>pment  legislation  will  be  of  great  benefit 
toward  alleviating  these  conditions.  Therefore,  we  commend  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senat<>  Subcommittee  on  Rnral  Development,  for 
his  tmtiring  efforts  and  energies  toward  furthering  the  grMt  potential  (.-f  Amer- 
ica's countryside. 

Kural  electric  cooperatives  in  their  beginning,  30  years  ago.  could  !>e  com- 
pared to  a  rural  development  ])r*^Ject  that  ofTer(vl  no  mf)re  than  ;in  oi)p(irnt?iity 
for  rural  people  to  upgrade  their  outi  welfare.  Today  it  cannot  be  overlooked 
that: 

the  EMCs  are  located  in  predominately  rural  areas 

their  headquarters  buildings  are  often  times  the  only  available  sites  for  com- 
munity meetings 

in  many  instanceia.  they  are  the  largest  single  employer  in  the  community 
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The  niril  i'U*('tri<'  cooporjUivcs  »re  living  examples  of  rural  (levelopment  in 
nioriMn— anu  we  stand  rea<l.v  to  assist  m  the  furthor  developuient  of  the  State 
(►f  (Jeoi'gia.   


Cleveland,  Ga.,  July  IS,  1011. 
Senator  Ht'BEKT  llUMPUBKY,  •      ,  . 

Chairman.  Sul-Committet'  on  Rural  Devvloprnent  Senate  .lifnoultural  CommUtve, 
Senate  0!j[\rc  UuiUliny,  W  iUHhhujtotu 

n^AB  Senator  Humf^hhey:  It. was  a  pleasure  to  nu^t  you  in  Tifton.  Ga„  on 
July  9.  1  ai>preoiate  y{)ur  brinpng  your  sul>-coinuiittee  out  into  the  field  for  hear- 
ing'testiruonv.  As  I  mentioned  to  you  thoii,  I  am  originally  from  the  Eau  Claire, 
Wis-  area  and  liave  i»een  working  in  North  Georgia  for  the  past  8  years.  We  cer- 
tainly need  rural  development. 

lieVore  closing  out  the  hearing,  Senator  Allen  said  that  you  would  accept 
testimony  for  one  week  as  part  of  the  Tifton  heariiigs.  1  would  like  to  offer  my 
ideas  f«»r  vour  ec^nsideration. 

J  think  the  essential  quality  for  d  plan  for  rural  development  is  that  it  be 
oomprelieiisive,  I  am  not  asking  for  an  omnibus  rural  development  bill,  but  a 
ei»mprehensive  national  \  Ian  for  rural  development.  This  would  include  the  goals 
for  population  distribution,  for  housing,  for  education,  for  health  services,  and 
for  economic  development.  As  individuals  bills  are  drafted,  they  would  then  be 
dratted  against  this  comprehensive  pl^n.  Then,  we,  as  a  people,  would  knojv  how 
far  we  liad  come  and  how  much  farther  we  had  to  go. 

As  planning  is  essential  on  a  locai  level,  I  think  it  is  equally  important  on  the 
national  level.  I'raginatism  and  expediency  are  understandable  in  our  political 
lit^'lnit  thry  are  not  substitute  for  planning. 

Tlie  Kwond  most  nt^-essary  element  of  rural  development,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
streaudining  of  government  agencies,  I  was  chairman  for  a  16  county  CAP  agency 
for  3  yvars-  During  timt  time  I  saw  the  almost  unbelievable  multiplicity  of  health, 
welfare,  eiiucarion,  labor,  economic  development  and  agricidtural  agencies  on 
both  the  local  and  the  multi-county  level.  More  than  that,  these  agencies  over- 
lapped in  areas  of  jurisdiction  and  duplicated  each  other's  services.  We  were 
comni'tted  to  help  unravel  that  maze,  but  we  only  contributed  to  it  more.  The 
state  and  federal  government  comes  to  the  local  and  midti-county  area  with  a 
M>\iltipiicity  of  programs  whicli  lack  coordination.  The  Technical  Action  Panel 
wa^  a  good  concept  but  it  did  not  work  either, 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  rather  wild  idea  that  might  be  a  possibility  :  Life  is 
complex  aui'  complex  rules  and  r'^gulations  must  be  drawn  up  to  separate  those 
who  qualify  for  various  programs  from  those  w*ho  do  not.  Why  could  not  these 
complex  qualifications  be  put  on  a  computer?  Each  Federal  agency  would  feed 
its  programs  into  the  computer.  At  the  local  level  a  representative  from  the 
Federal  government  would  interview  the  person  or  comnumity  seeking  help  and 
would  feeil  hik  particidar  data  into  the  computer.  The  computer  would  then  print 
out  thtf'se  programs  for  which  he  is  eligible. 

I  know  it  soumis  impersonal,  but  it  may  actually  be  more  personal.  \ow  the 
social  worker  is  pitted  against  the  client  because  the  social  worker  or  the  agency 
person  is  a  symbol  of  the  governmental  regulations,  tender  the  idea  T  am  sug- 
gesting, the  government  representative  could  be  seen  as  an  advocate  of  the  citizen 
and  pitted  against  the  computer  trying  to  find  circumstances  in  themierson's  or 
the  community's  life  which  would  make  him  eligible  for  programs. 

I  am  committed  fo  rural  development  because  I  am  conmiitted  to  human  de- 
velopment and  the  rural  areas  have  been  detrimental  to  the  full  human  develop- 
ment of  our  citizens.  Ommt  me  as  a  supporter  of  your  work. 
Your  Brother  In  Christ, 

Rev.  Frank  Rirrr. 

Regional  Office  for  Non-Metropolitan  Mini^UrivA, 


Statement  op  W.  H.  Habper.  ,Tr,,  ExEcrrnT^  Vice-President,  Bank  op 
Waynesroko.  Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distingtklshed  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is 
W.  11.  Harper,  Jr.  I  am  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Bank  of  Waynesboro, 
Georgia.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to*present  to  you  this  brief  on  some  of  the 
program  benefits  my  County  has  received  from  our  Area  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Commission. 
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A»a  very  rural  County,  losing  population  over  the  last  fevy^^ades,  we  do  not 
have  tl|e  resources  to  employ  the  professional  staff  we  neeiUo  aid  us  in  our  prob- 
lems  on  a  rull-time  basis.  / 

The  following  information  is  presented  on  the  effort's  that  we  have  engaged 
in  with  our  Area  Planning  and  Development  CommuS^ion  to  imDrove  rural  de- 
velopment in  Burke  County.  ^ 

litirke  County,  which  is  our  largest  county  area-wise,  has  benefited  signih- 
-cantly  from  the  rural  development  contributions  of  membership  in  the  13-county 
Central  tSiivannah  River  Area  Planning  and  Devt-iopment  Commission  The 
area  eommi^sion  has  p?rovided  urgently  needed  technical  planning  and  develop- 
ment assistance  to  the  local  otticials  and  groups  charged  with  the  responsibilities 
or  ^^iirthenng  community  goals  in  an  orderly  and  etlicient  manner.  Siiccitic  ex- 
amples of  the  myriad  rural  development  problems  and  programs  of  IVirke  Coun- 
ty which  have  been  attacked  liead-on  by  the  joint  regional-local  aiHjroach  are 
listed  below  : 

COM.MVMTY  KAdl.IIIKS 

Housing— The  C.S.R.A.  Vlanning  &  Development  Commission  assisted  the 
.City  of  Waynesboro  in  acquiring  0  new  low-rent  housing  units  in  10.  Through  the 
Comprehensive  Planning  Program,  the  C.S.ltA.  Commission  i>repared  land  use 
and  structural  conditions  maps  for  Waynesboro,  Midville  and  Sardis  in  llKiT,  to 
identify  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  housing  problems  in  Uiose  communities. 
^Measures  correct  identihed  deficiencies  were  suggested,  and  many  oi'  these 
suggestions  are  being  implemented.  The  City  of  Waynesboro,  in  fiartlcular,  has 
impleiuente^d  suggestions  by  initiation  of  a  proposed  Urban  Renewal  project  in 
li*70  and  by  implementing  codes  enforcement  measures.  A  regional  housing  study 
was  completed  in  lUOJ),  which  described  quantitative  housing  needs  in  Burke 
County.  The  Commission  is  presently  (developing  a  region-wide  housing  jirograni 
to  eliminate  deficiencies.  A  housing  ^^ite  aggregation  survey  was  ciaupleteU  in 
Burke  County  during  Novenxber,  11)70,  and  a  codes  standardization  program  was 
completed  in  December,  1970.  The  C.S.U.A.  regional  housing  element,  prepared 
in  llKii),  kept  local  Bufke  County  communities  eligible  for  housing  funds.  Speci- 
lic  htmsing  marl-et  feasihility  reports  for  Burke  County  are  being  prepared  to 
assist  in  housing  constmction  during  1971.  Waynesboro's  subdivision  regul;iti(/tis, 
prepared  by  Commission  staff,  are  presently  being  implemented  and  a  new  mti-lot 
subdivision  to  consist  of  predominantly;  non-White  lots  will  be  initiated  soon. 

2.  Financial  Management  Assistance— ^A  report  entitled  Comparative  Financial 
d  Management  Analynis  for  the  Central  Savannah  River  Area  was  completed  in 
1JH»7.  This  particular  document  included  sectiims  on  W^aynesboro,  Midville,  Gir- 
ard,  Keysville  and  Sardis,  plus  th^  Burke  County  government  A  model  account- 
ing and  data  system  was  prepared  for  all  counties  within  the  CS.R.A.  in  ll)(;7, 
and  the  C.S.R.A.  Commission  agreed  to  pay  the  initial  set-up  fees  for  establish- 
ing Burke  County's  tax  digest  on  a  computer  program  in  liX>9.  The  computeri- 
zation ot  the  tax  digest  for  Burke  County  has  boen  completed.  An  in-depth 
fiscal  eapal)ilities  report  is  currently  being  prepared  for  Burke  County  to  estab- 
lish economic  fea>?ibility  for  the  County  to  jointly  finance  various  community 
facilities,  with  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  county-wide  solid  waste 
colkM^tion  and  displosal  system.  Capital  Improvements  Program  and  Budgets  have 

'  been  prepared  for  Miflville  and  Waynesboro  during  1970.  The  C.S.R.A.  Com- 
mission staff  also  provided  significant  technical  assistance  to  the  revision  of 
Waynesl)Ofo*s  property  tax  management  system.  The  Waynesboro  accounting  sys- 
tem is  now  completely  on  ^  computeri:&o'l  system  as  per  C.S.R.A.  Commission's 
recommendation.  A  1071  up-date  of  the  County  and  10v.al  community  tax  struc- 
ture analysis  for  Burke' County  has  just  been  completed  to  determine  the  cap- 
ability of  financing  needed  community  facilities. 

3.  Utilities — A  r(i)ort  entitled  Regional  Water  and  Sewer  Plan,  Burkr  County, 
was  (completed  in  1^68  and  include  the  communities  of  Alexander,  "Waynesboro, 
M  id  V  file,  Sard  is,  Gough,  Keysville,  Vidette,  and  Girard.  This  water  and  sewer 
plan. is  require<l  by  Federal  legislation  .for  eligibility  for  Federal  funds  for  water 
and  sewer  projects.  With  assistance  from  the  CS.R.A.  Planning  &  Development 
Commission,  Waynesboro,  Midville,  and  Glrftrd  received  grantn  and  loans  for 
water  or  sewer  Improvement  during  .the  past  four  years.  The  City  of  Waynes- 
boro received  the  largest  amount  for  water  and  sewer  systems  in  19()9  upo!) 
the  receipt  of  $318,000  grant  from  the  Economic  Development  Administration 
for  water  and  sewer  Improvements.  Under  existing  legislation,  such  Federal 
grant  assistance  would  not  be  available  to  Burke  County  communities  if:  (1)  the 
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&  U  A.  CoiuinissloM  wsih  not  an  approved  Kcoiiomlc  I>(H-elopnient  BistrU't;  (2) 
thf^  liM'fil  a»istain  o  jn»»j;rHin  to  Wayin'sboro  and  Midville  was  not  avaliahle;  and 
Ww  CS.U.A.  (N)nuuissi(ai  had  not  i>rt'panMl  an  ami-wlde  wiiter  and  s»'\ver 

pljfii. 

I\  jnint  laiuirill  solid  wastt^  conoction  system  has  Wvu  proposed  for  Burke 
riLiitv  a-  a  rrsiilr  of  a  tln-t'c-ycar  Miidy  inado  i>.tssil)lo  by  a  ."^IJ^flMM)  ^-raiit  from 
tui  !  *S.  Public  Health  Servic»\  This  j^roposal.  when  implementtMh  sh<»uld  ludp 
•  jl/iisMUM-ably  in  eliminaMiiu  thv  roadside  diimi^s  w  liich  aro  not  only  au  aesthotic 
w/itrin.  but  a  puhlir  lu»aUh  uuniace. 

//  4.  rublic  SMfety--Through  the  assistanoe  of  the  Commission's  law  enforce- 
jlwul  nxtrdnuHor.  the  JWirke  County  Sheri/T's  Department  has  bem  aurhoriy.ed 
fk  Krdrral  ^'I'ant  of  ?>'2MH}  fi>r  i?4.()0(>  worth  of  equipment  (65%  grant)  for  1070 
and  >Vaynesi)<)ii)'s  pt)lfve  (U'P{i»*tment  has  been  a^nthori/.ei*  a  j-raut  uf  i^^M-ti)  for 
;7$i,PM)'Ml  p<»liee  eiiiiipnu»nt.  Ue<piests  for  fun(iiri;x  in  lUTl  iui'lmb^s  Waynesboro's 
p«ili<  r  depart  nuMii  1(U-  ji,  S.itM)  ^raut  to  purchase  .^r»,MI()  \n  police  e(|uiiau(Mit  ajid 
Sanfis  |M.lic<'  depart lueiit  to  purchase  i>2 in  |M>lice  oipupnu'nt  with  a  .^1.5<.M) 
Kcderal  L:r;iut.  Kach  nf  the  law  euforci'ment  ajU'eucies  in  llurU**  County  has  abo 
bciM'titMl  from  tln^  lO-w^'ck  course  iu  firearms  ;'nd  law  enror-'cua  nt  traininj;  h'd<l 
iu  Milieu  and  ^ju'chd  law  euforccnu'ut  iraiuiu^'  courses  olTered  in  Au;;usta.  With- 
out the  a<>is{anc»'  the  (VS.U.A.  < 'omni iKsion.  the  aboV(»  }.:rauts  ami  trniiiiu^'  pro- 
grams could  U')t  hnve  hcen  provided.  Future  ;:rauts  aud  training  programs  under 
tiiix  l.t\"x  cufnrccnu'nt  prou'rain  will  he  imse<l  on  ciiutlnued  coordination  of  the 
C  S  11  A.  CdUimissinu  stJitT. 

Ti  liiuhu  .jy.s  The  C.S.K.A.  Commission  statT  has  jirovided  technical  assistance 
tu  the  hnrk«'  County  iii<iar»i  <d'  Commis.sioners  aiul  locjil  c(aunmnities  of  Hurk»» 
County  in  (h*velopment  of  hiiihway  plans  for  th<'  apprrnnaate  jurif^dict ion.  Th(» 
11m;s  iliirhway  I<'uncti<nml  <*lassi(icatiou  M^hni  for  Burke  i'ouuty.  pr«'par(Ml  hi 
the  P.>IM)  Ili,diw:ty  Kuuctioual  Classillcation  i)lan  r'(U'  Murke  (*ounty.  pre- 
)Mre<l  ni  P.'Vo,  nrc  a  rc;iuir»'nuMit  of  tin*  lJureau  of  iMihllc  Uoads  iu  (U'<h'r  that 
P.urke  <'<iuut\  w  ill  In*  eliuil)l»^  for  I-'iMiei-al  fundini:  for  road  projects  iu  tin*  future. 
'Die  C  S.U.A.  Citnunis.sion  staff  ahuit:  with  tlh.^  Waym\^b(>ro  iluuieipal  IMauuiuji? 
Cohiniissinu  wurked  clwsoly  with  the  UiLThway  iM-partnu^it  (dhciuls  in  i)r«'!  arinj; 
tiic  Wa\ncshoro  'i'rau'^IX'rtat  ion  i^lan  in  llHU*.  This  i)lar»  was  tin*  Mrst  conipre- 
hensjve  t rau<{MM*J:fctioM  plan  on  a  couunnuity  of  NN'ayin'slMnN)*s  si'/**  iu  the  Stat** 
;d"  <;eur«ia.  Steps  to  iuiphMUent  the  plan  are  alrea<ly  underway  v/ith  purchase 
of  :i  f«tot  ri:rht-of-\v:iy  aloiu:  the  Rovers  f.au»*  by-i)ass  area.  Ad<litional  assist- 
-^nicc  tc  tlie  IliLihwjiy  Dt'partnieut  an<l  (Nnmty  on  the  i>roiM>sed  l)rid^e  across  the 
SavMuiiah  Kiver  at  Shell  I'dntf  was  ;tlso  provide(Tin  VMV.\  and  llMii).  The  Savautiah- 
Auuusla  industrial  Corridor  ft'asii)ility  s^iidV  was  jmblisiuMl  in  UKiT.  This  study 
was  a  cooperative  etTon  htMut'en  the  CtS.K.A.  I'lamuui;  ^  1  >»n-(Mopm(Mit  Coni- 
ini-^ion  am!  the  i^eor^ia  Sioillieru  Area  riannln;;  I>e\'elopnM'Ut  Comnussi<m,  au<l 
iu<  huled  a  route' tlirouirh  Hui'ke  County  wln<'h  \voul<Chav(^  a  sit;niticant  impact 
on  tl'c  I  ut  lire  ecomtmic  developnuMit  vlthin  f  he  Conuly. 

V 

riruMcv:.  iM,A>*M>j;  assis r.\.V(  K 

1.  Local  I'lai.ujUi;;  A.ssj^ta iic»>  'i*hi'  INaiuiirur  Commb^sion  staff  of  tlx*  C.S.U.A. 
Vianniiii;  1  >e\'eloiHheut  Connnissiou  have.  siuc<»  IIHK;,  continuously  assisted  tlie 
W.^yncsboro  aud  Midvilh^  Munici[>al  riatuiinij:  < 'ommissi<jns.  'lNvhnit*ul.^irui(lan(-e 
fmrn  tiie  C.S.U.A.  IMannln^  Conunission  staff  has  lu'cn  available  to  (h'VeTTTp^n<l 
imjileinent  local  compreluMisive  planiuufx  ])roi;rams. 

U  M  .huii  .'il  Uejiorts  The  C.S. K-A.  Ctjuuni.ssion  staff  prtM»ared  the  following 
rcpi.rt    in  i  ooperati<m  with  the  b)ca!  phiuuim;  commission: 

/  tuni  f  >'  /^'/.vc  MftffM,  Wfnjncshnrft,  IIMJO 

IjdhI  rsr  Midvi^r,  \\H\i] 

l.nnfl  rsr  Maps,  Nfz/v/f.v.  1 

/.'///./  I'si'  Mnfisf  (inufjU,  !<i  ii.^vi\,'\  \'iflritf\  (,'inirfl  nnfl  Alfxnnffr 

raimlation  Put  terns  and  Pi'ojcrtinnH,  finrkc  ('aunty,  VMM 

Sitrfurnafi-Auf/usta  Jfif/hiray  FruRii^Hity  l^fudy  (through  Burke  County), 

No//  Suitahility  for  r,nnd  Dcvidnpmrnt,  finrhe  County 
/(ttthn;  Ordintnif^f,  ^y(lyn^'sh^^rn,  { Uevised ) ,  10G7 
l.'infl  f'-^e  nan,  Midrillr.  MHM 
f  otntn  unit y  FarilitiCH  Pfnn,  AfidviUr.  10r»7 
Envhimwinta}  ITvalth  Survey,  Waynesboro,  1967 
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EnviroHm€7ital  JlealUi  Survey,  Midville,  1967 
Environmcnial  Health  Survey ^  SardU^  1^67 
Regional  Water  and  Sewer  Plan,  Burke%punty,  1908 
"<oHing  Ordinance,  Alidville,  1968 
Major  Road  Plan,  Waynegboro,  1968 
Land  SubDivision  Regulations,  Waynesboro,  1969 
»         Housing  Evaluation,  Wayhettboro,  1969 

Housing  Program  Goals  and  Priorities,  Waynesboro,  1969 
Transportation  Study,  Waynesboro,  11)69 
.  Downtown  Redevelopment  Plan,  Waynesboro,  1970 
V immunity  FaiHlitips  Plan,  Waynesboro,  1970 
Capital  Improvements  Program  and  Budget,  Waynesboro,  1970 
("a  pita  I  Improvements  Program  and  Budget,  Midville,  1969 
C.^s.H.A.  Airport  Inventory,  Burke  County  portion,  1969 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

1.  Ktonoiinc  development  Assistance — The  CS.R.A.  Planning  &  Development 
Commission  staff  has  made  siguiticant  contributions  to  the  Burke  County  Eco- 
nomic J>'  volopment  program.  Included  among  the  various  publications  and  as- 
sii .stance  are  > 

/economic  Profile  of  Waynesboro- Burke  County,  1963,  1966,  and  1969 
Economic  Profile  of  Midville-Burke  County,  1963  and  1969 
Industrial  Site  Survey,  Burke  County,  1963 
Manpower  Hcsouroes,  Burke  County,  1963 

Manpower  Resources  in  the  CS.R.A.,  Burke  County  Portion,  1963  and 

Af/hculturc  and  Ikgribusincss,  Burke  County,  I9(i4 
^    Tourism  Development  in  the  CS.R.A,,  Burke  County  portion,  1964 
M incral  Resources  in  the  C,S,R,A.,  Burke  County  portion,  1967 
Over- All  Economic  Development  Program,  Burke  County  portion,  1967 
Burke  County  Over- All  Economic  Development  Program  Progress  Re- 
port, 1960, 1907, 1968, 1909,  and  1970 

Comparative  Financial  Management  and  Analysis  of  C  S  R,A  Cities 
Waynesboro,  Midville  and  Sardis,  1967 
Survey  of  Police  Costs,  CS.R.A..  Burke  County  portion,  1968 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning,  CS.R.A.,  Burke  County  portion  1969 
and  1070 

Burke  County  Industrial  Park,  1969 

2.  Eligibility  f  jr  Economic  Development  Administration  Funding— The  desiir- 
nntion  of  (\S.R.A.  Planning.  &  Development  Commission  as  an  Economic  Devel- 
opnient  Dii^trict  in  106T  meant  that  communities  within  the  regioh  had  th«  on- 
portuiiitr  to  >^hare  greater  financial  grants  from  tne  Federal  government  particu- 
larly irom  the  Lconontic  Development  Administration.  The  Burka  Coantv  De- 
^nl'n^nTV^  *>;'^^r*!LJ.T*''^  ^^^^^^^  grant-loan  from  Economic'tevelopmePt 
Administration  in  1969  for  developing  the  Burke  Industrial  Park.  As  part  of  this 
Industrial  park  development,  Waynesboro  was  awarded  a  $318,000  grant  for  the 
expansion  of  water  and  sewer  facilities.  Samson  Manufacturing  Corporation  of 
lll^Tn^on'  Tn loan.from  the  Economic  Develo'^men?  Act 
"  i  ^I'^^V.  ?'  Ik  expansion  of  its  Waynesboro  plant.  This  expansion 

rd^.rr«M  "™  approximately  150  personnel  through  m3  A 

n?:f^n  rio  n  ^"^^S^'lf  Jiow  under  construction  within  the  Burke  Indn^rialPark 
"vavnes™^n^^  ^"""^''^'^^  «tftff.  Industrial  solicitatiJin  for 

vv^rr^pnirL'^  K       ^     ^3""^         ac<'omplished  by  staff  through  a  contract 

tbe'c  S         nJnnin^^^  ^^'^  ^'A^^  nmnpower  training  program. 

}Z  \  Planning  &  Development  Commission  has  instituted  a  sunervi^orv 

flr«f^!iri^    "'-^"^"^  P'*'^'^^'"  in.)ustries  wishing  to  partioK>^^^^ 

?n  ift'n  I.  '""^"'"^  program  was  for  Perfections  Products  Co.  of  Waynesboro 
nrolrn^  ^n'r/if"^  ;;npervIsors  and  potential  snporvisors  took  advanta/eTf  tlH^ 
«.X?pated'dul^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^""^  '''''^^'^■'^  ^^-^"^-^  are 

4.  Tourism  Deveiopment-->The  CS.R.A,  Commission  sr>onsored  tli«  develon- 
ment  of  he  report,  Tourism  Development  in  thr  C.SM^a!.  induiUn^T^^ 
,    tourism  development  program  for  Burke  County,  in  .)64.  Waynesboro  aiul^AIid! 
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vllle  plus  Burke  County  were  added  N>  t!ie  '"C.S.R.A.  Trail"  development  pro- 
gram in  11)05.  and  nin^»  C.S.K.A.  Trail  tugns  were  constructed  in  Burke  County  ^ 
in  IOC    The  C.^>^/^.A.  7'rail  brochure,  publis!ied  in  1005,  emphasized  the  touriKin  j 
potential  of  Burke  County.  Such  C.S.R.A.  Commission  reports  as:  Directory  of  /• 
Traveling  i^crvico  in  the  C.6'.K..l.,  and  C..s\/f..4.  Historic  .}farkcrff  Ouide, 
plus  the  Georj?ia  tourist  brochure  *SVv'  the  C.fiM.A,  for  a  Total  Vacation,  1D6(U 
all  emphasized  the  t<mrism  potential  of  Burke  County.  •     ^  / 

CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

1.  An  enviri)nmontal  Iiealth  survey  of  Waynesboro,  Midville,  and  S^M'diii  was 
prepared  in  1067  witli  the  joint  cooperation  of  tlie  Htiite  Health  Department  nnd 
the  C.S.R.A.  manning  &  Development 'Commission.  This  survey  led  to  a  limited 
clean-up  program  in  1907.  A  further,  more  deluJled  clean-up  camjtuigii  was  com- 
pleted in  Wayui^slmro  during  the  early  part  of  1970.  Over  100  Waynesboro  resi- 
dents were  involved  in  the  Waynesboro  clean-up  program  Avhioh  collected  60 
cubic  yards  of  compacted  wastes,  125  dumi)  truck  loads  of  loose  refuse,  80,000 
bottlf^  and  cans,  and  *U)  abandoned  automobiles. 

2.  The  C.S.R.A.  Planning  &  Development  Commissron,  in  a  joint  effort  with  the 
Waynesboro  Municipal  IManning  Commission  and  the  Waynesboro  Merchants 
Association  prepared  a  Downtown  Redevelopment  plan  for  Waynesboro.  This 
plan  Included  an  off-street  parking  i)lan,  facade  renderings  for  three  blocks  in 
Waynesboro,  an  over-all  site  development  plan  as  well  as  procedural  analysis 
for  business  practices  in  the  Central  Business  Distri'Ct.^This  project,  is  presently 
being  implemented  and  a  half  dozen  stores  have  already  been  remodeled  or 
refurbished  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 

REGIONAL  RE\3EW 

The  C.S.R.A.  Commission  has  accepted  the  regional  review  requirements  of  the 
Federal  government  under  Section  A-9r>.  If  the  C.S.R.A.^oniraission  had  not 
accepted  such  review  responsibilitj',  the  Federal  govemmfent  t>robably  would  have 
appointed  a  Federally-sponsored  type  commission  with  Its  extensive  rules  and 
regulations  which  could  have  created  adverse  reactions  and  problems  and  conflict 
in  local  plans.  It  was  felt  by  the  Commission  that  such  review  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  local  governing  bodies  of  the  region,  rather  than  to  the  Federal 
government. 


STATEMJJTfT  OF,RlCHARD  M.  KlN.XE,  ClIIEF.  INDU8TBIAL  DEVEXOI'MENT,  Si^^SH  TiNE 

Area  Vi^annino  a>'d  Develop.mext  Commission,  Waycross.  Ga.,  in  Behalf 
OF        W.  Harral,  Executive  Director 

The  problems  «>f  riiral  development  are.  not  really  rural,  but  they  rather  are 
rcgioniU,  resulting  from  physical  and  economic  conditions  in  a  given  area.  Solu- 
tions to'r.unU  proWwnB,  then,  involve  regional  iSolaUons,  and  in  many  cases, 
multi-state  or  "national  solutions.  i     '  * 

Georgia  ad<Vesse.s  the  problems  of  en\'ironment  and  e<'onom>  through  a  system 
of  area  planning  and  development  commissions  > APDCs)  covering  tJie  entire 
state  Each  Al'DO  is  IcKally  governed  and  iwrtlaUy  funded  from  local  sour<;es. 
iind  it  Is  oriented  twoard  i)n)l>U>ms  which  affect  its  m(«ml)er  hx-alities  in  either 
a  cinnposite  or  individual  way.  In  the  course  ot  develoiMiient  plans  forUs  own 
nienil)ershii)  area,  a  Georgia  APDC  sometimes  Unds  it  ntKVHsary  and  ex|iPaient  to 
cooperate  with  neighl)oring  AlMMrs  on  siK'cilic  pn^jects. 

Georgia,  outside  of  a  few  metrojK>litan  areas.  Is  predominantly  rural,  and  the 
SlMKh  t'inc  Area  is  rural.  Some  .'S  i^crcent  of  our  i>opul:ition  resides  either  on 
fjirnis  or  in  communitie^s  smaller  than  '2.rm.  and  many  times  (H'onomic  and  en- 
vironment^il  enhiinct«nent  involves  the  provisir)n.  of  public  facilities  or  services. 
If  federal  or  stata  i)roirrJuns  ofTer  grant  assistant*  in  tinancing  these  public  needs, 
we  coordinate  efforts  to  secure  tlie  tinancing.  w^hether^  it  be  from  the  Kconomic 
DeviMopmcnt  Administration,  the  Farmer's  Hom<'  Administration,  the  Depart- 
iiuMit  of  I!<>usi;jg  and  Prban  Dcvelor)ment,  the  Bureau  of  ()ut(ior>r  Recreation,  or 
other  agencies.  ,  ,  , 

A  n,injor  i)i'ot)]em  facing  any  organization  involved  with  regional  development 
i«^  nu^mulliiaicitv  ot  ijrogranis  dealing  with  the  same  i>robl<'m.  lVrliaT»s  reorga- 
nisation ..!>d  consolidation  ot  efforts  might  i>e  a  lielp.  Ak  an  example,  a  numl»er 
of  Federal  agencies,  including  the  Der)artnients  of  AgricuHurc  and  <"onimerce. 
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".^iaCf  s^afjlX^r'!'"''  Mvnm^t  and  hove  thoir  own 

>l)eeiavisu.  S>tate  gox erniiM-nts,  iinivorsitieH,  alid  rt-gioiial  m>\im  also  Imve  tlieir 
ow.  iTograms  wbich  AFCI.'«  attempt  to  coordinate  witii  the  fede^L  effort 
*  1^'«k.  pn,l.ablj-  more  formidable  in  ot^T  ^Te  "  than  in 

AHl)"'  "  '«lf*'nole«  are  cognizant  of  the  activities  and  role  of 

m.ImL'I/n'*'.*'"*'"'  Agricultun-  recently  eiiiploypd  Fantus  Company  to  deter- 
in  ne  If  Us  progruni  lau  aid  vnral  develoinnent,  si^citlc.illv  l„  the  Held  of  Infln^ 

refer  to  two  Hpe<-iUc  points  made.  VUDA  was  told  that  re«.arcl.  irAeeded  oT Io<.  ° 
Uou  oin«>rtunu.e.s  s,>ecific  to  cou>m.inity  size  and  geography  a mrdtou mended 
?,^l\r'r""  data.  This  is  an  esp«,sive  task  r^  iri^  ^ 

re»^^irches  or  money  to  pay  for  consulting  service.  Jn  many  S*"lm.ai  .  ,^ 
nutt^^ot  maautacturer^  might  becop.e  involved,  but  It  alLI^ J  «u  dan 'e 
It.  «.  *>^"<'""'^  Development  District  o.\l'CD  m 

•stuff  ^n^Uilled  to  handle  tills  activity;  ujid  if  It  does,  fun*,  are  not  s^cienf 

'  """"  of  this"^",^ht;ce  it  is 

rFmlTht?       '1'"'**^  ""^  'he  Kconomlo  Development  Adminlstrati-n 

(B.DA),  through  the  enconrBgeiwnt  of  the  Kconomic  Develomneut  Distr  ctT;,^ 
.s  invo  veu  a,  -rurui"  .ievelop,neut  EDA  ,m  a  n.itional  level/Smvever  Tou^U^^,^^^ 
to  l)e  ieani^s  towani  an  urban  concept— coiu-entratlng-  its  effo^^  to  n.^n, 
larwer  growth  centers  such  as  communities  ImvTng  io  WO  V^DulXn  nr  T^^^  " 

cal  A.s«l.stance  in  the  Economic  Development  AdminlvitrnHnn- m 
little  effon  being  made  to  transfer  t^^h-fol^^IiL  r^uTl4"frl";  S-hn  a-r't" 
«u.ce  rem^rch  praJjH^s.  nep<,rtJ,  go  nnimplemente,!  in  n.anv  ^"s^b^ause  there 
js  n«  one  interested.  He  says  there  is  n  need  to  build  c>ap«bi  itjL  to  p^u*  wh't 
he  terms  "tfXojy^m  efforts".  In  fact,  there  has  »«*n  Ittle  atttCt  to  tran^ni  t 
these  rei|orts  to  the  Economic  Development  Districts  with  .staffs  caMbh  f 
tnuisfernug  technologies.  Hini'e  the  soKjalled  "«>i<t  reduction"  of  ?Se  I->n 

.M..mc  I^velopment  Adndnistration  has  dealt  a  sharp  blow  to  the^nl^L.e  " 
tml  of  siasli  Pine  and  a  nilmljer  of  ,«lter  districts  throughout  th^^Tnt^v  it" 
would  be  necessary  for  the  districts  to  be  provided  addiUonal  funding  ii  oriJi 
to  sticcesBfullr  deal  wIOi  substantial  new  responsiWlitii        lunaing  m  oi.ler 

l-et  us  cite  anotlKT  wise  where  lack  of  funds  'ha-  'ilWrteroH  »  *■ 

sHr'".'?^.""'""*!.^  consultant  to  our  Slash  ^ne  ASc  r^nUy'^  p?^^^^^ 
study  whlrt.  suggested,  by  SIC  numbers,  .«peclflc  industries  wS^ri.tT  ^Tw  1 
pro«,K>,i«  for.  our  area.  AVe  do  not  have  funds  to  d^mnent  for^,?Su,tTv^fhi 
rcwHons  wh.V  t^e!l  should  consider  our  area  The  reoort  cit«l  nnil  ?i  . 
why  we  sho,dd  ,rant  thexe  specific  Indusbies       ^     cited,  pnly  documents 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  projects  In  mind  which  could  furnish  some  of  th« 
specific  daJta  USDA  saVs  is  ni«ded  hi  order  to  en.^urafc-^  i  iduv[r"a  de^^fomnl^.? 
in  our  rura  are,.:  One  t^f  these  involves  thfe  potential  u.^s  Tour  nwjor 
timber,  a  «t«  on  a  good-slz«l  rivef,  and  ou^  .uiemploy^.  or  ZleS)lom7i>^  ' 
pie.  Another  ihvolves  consideration  of  a  new  limited  access  mOtm^^^m^^ 

»h/*i;^'  ^1  the  Wcinlty  of  Brunswick,  Georgia,  and  the  ecoSc  ZkaceTit 
might  offer, to  prospective  industries.  A  third  project  already  i,nrt«riM^^v  f  « 
diverslflcation  of  agricultural  products,  nclud^m  Uie  Bn^n"rn?,nfr  «f'  i 
Project.  Sipce  cotton  and  tobacSo  are  dUl^ingTopf  in  i^Si  iCe  Lunrrv' w4 
'^rf'r'Jc^r^'?"',''"''!  diverslflcation  possibiliUes;  and  therefore  ve' are 
proposing  that  USDA  place  a  specialist  on  our  staff  as  a  pilot  proj^t  to  invest? 
c^ops.'^to'       •'^"""^■'"^        agriculture,  perhaps  by'^hortfcuUure,  od  s^ed 

JJT.^"^"^  ^o'*^*  ^^rice,  has  alreadv  cooperated  l.v  nlac- 

(Vmm  s'T.  .    hI"'^'^''  """^  T  '"'""^^  ^  cooperation  of  the  oSa  Fores'try 
Oommi-ssion.  His  pnrpo.se  is  to  relate  his  training  to  problems  of  reirinnai^.n  n 
jdng  and.  development  and  to  determine  ways  in  which  thrforestr/a^'S^ 
better  serve  regional  and  state  development  groups.  He  haHeen  wft"  n^rr 
?hnTH*l  'TTT^J"^  VS"'^;  """^  disappointed  o  lea^n  fo  mally 

fnndin  *fhi!-  In?  ^,"f     'i""^*'  ""citations,  does  not  plan  to  conTlnue 

fnnding  this  vital,  and  successful,  project.  v^'iuuiui 

we  would  like  to  present  a  .specific  program  for  your  consideration  Almn 
ft»con  County's  .Mode  Cities  Program  has  been  given  nationai  attent  ri,ecause 
of  the  liroad  scope  of  its  activities  and  due  to  communitv  involvementin  he 
?trn".?*"?  mplementatiot»a.sp,ects  of  community  developmenrjlany  VXlm^^^ 
Bacon  County's  problems  are,  however,  regional  in  scope.  For  example!  the  state 
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«f  its  economic  development  ii^  due  in  large  part  to  its  geography.  Southeast 
Georgia  was  one  of  the  State's  last  areas  to  be  settled ;  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  Georgia  has  been  ecmcentrated  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
state,  due  to  the  impact  of  the  Atlanta  area.  Our  i^iral  areas  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  continued  migration  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  large  urban  areas.  In 
an  effort  to  build  the  tH,«onomy,  the  Model  Cities  program  in  Alma  aims  at  co- 
ordinating many  programs.  The  Concerted  Services  In  Training  and  Education 
Program,  jointly  funded  by  several  federal  agencies,  Is  working  in  four  of  our 
counties.  This  program  needs  to  be  expanded  to  |erve  all  nine  meml)er  counties. 
This  would  accord  with  the  second  asp^t  of  me  Fantu's  Report,  which  dis- 
cusses the  lack  of  adequate  labor  availability  data  based  on  a  rural  situation. 
Currently,  labor  data  Is  oriented  toward  standard  SMS  A  regions  or  larger 
urban  areas.  A  program  is  urgently  needed  to  improve  the  capabilities  ctl  agen*  • 
cles  such  as  Slash  Pine  in  gathering  adequate  labor  data  and  transmitting  this 
to  Industrial  prospects, 

A  problem  that  is  becoming  even  more  critical  insofar  as  federal  aid  applica- 
tions are  concerned  Is  the  never-ending  and  seemingly  accelerating  "red  tape" 
requlrenieutH  of  the  federal  agencies.  One  of  the  federal  agencies  with  which  we 
frequently  deal  requires  a  staggering  amount  of  paper  work  for  each  project, 
with  application  and  supporting  documentation  for  either  a  public  works  project 
or  a  business  loan  running  two  to  three  Inches  in  thickness.  We  know  that  this 
agency  Is  working  toward  improvement  of  this  situation,  but  we  also  know  that 
every  application  talces  more  paper  work.  One  recent  business  loan  application 
cost  over  $400  for  duplication  of  the  paper  work.  Another  problem  with  this 
agency  is  the  long  delay  before  action  on  a  project,  from'  two  to  twelve  months. 

How  does  this  relate  to  rural  or  regional  development?  What  businessman 
can  afford  to  wait  a  year  for  an  answer  to  his  financing  or  to  wait  that  lofig  for 
a  public  works  project  approval  before  Me  can  plan  an  expansion?  Perhaps  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  Authority  suggested  by  Senator  Talmadge  might  be 
an  alternative  which  can  be  used  by  local  givcrnments  to  finance  public  works 
\>y  si  uly  selling  bahk  revenue  certificates,  I 

We  would  like  to  propose  that  the  Slash  Blua^APDC  be  used  as  a  pilot  (or 
model )  to  explore  and  develop  data  and  programs  for  rural  or  regional  develop- 
ment. 

Fantus  suggests  that  rural  areas  need  more  research  in  industrial  potentials, 
USDA  funds  could  be  used  to  make  possible  research  and  to  establish  criteria 
and  guidelines  for  such  research  by  Georgia's  APDC's  and  other  similar  organi- 
zations as  to  such  elements  as  justillcatlon  of  research,  cost,  and  proper  utilization. 

Fbntus  suggests  that  more  labor  data  is  needed  which  Is  tailored  to  fit  rural, 
rather  than  urban,  situations.  Department  of  lAbor  could  provide  trained  staff 
to  the  APDC  to  experiment  in  means  of  acquiring  useful  and  useable  data. 

Programs  for  regional  development  many  times  have  Impact  on  more  than 
one  APDC.  Each  of  the  projects  mentioned  previously  has  regional  significance. 
Six  APDC's  are  already  working  together  on  the  South  Georgia  Limited  Access 
Highway.  Two  APDC's  are  cooperating  in  tourism  promotion.  A  new  papei'  mill 
could  use  timber  resources  drawn  from  a  100-mlle  radius.  Three  South  Georgia 
APDC's  need  to  cooperate  In  plans  to  capture  some  of  the  trade  of  the  several 
million  tourists  which  will  pass  through  this  area  euroute  to  Florida  and  Disney 
World. 

Rather  than  'rural  development,"  we  use  the  term  "regional  development, 
encompassing  environmental  and  physical  planning',  economic  development  and 
goverumnetal  services  planning  and  affecting  tne  very  rural  areas  and  the  small 
cities  which  we  serve.  Rural  people  are  no\  longer  Isolated  but  are  a  part  of 
the  region.  # 

Regional  development  programs  will  cross  inany  disciplines  and  governmental 
units  and  Involve  approval  of  several  -^.S.  agencies.  We  suggest,  then,  efforts  to 
focus  attention  through  an  area  development  commission,  using  the  Slash  Pine 
APDC  as  an  exi>erimental  area. 

Senator  Gambrell  has  propo.sed  a  Rural  Development  Institute  to  train  workers 
in  this  field.  We  suggest  a  program  which  might  Involve  academicians  and  prac- 
tioners  from  the  University  of  Georgia  system  and  from  a  variety  of  professions. 
This  might  also  Include  participation  of  such  professional  organizations  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  Association  of  State  Planning  Officials,  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  the  American  and  the  Southern  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Councils,  and  the  National  Recreation  and  I*ark  As.sociatlon  as  well  as 
others.  Specialists  from  state  and  federal  agencies  having  an  Interest  In  this  field 


could  also  be  Involved.  Such  a  program  could  Involve  classroom  and/or  seminar 
discussions  along  with  practical  experience  in  the  field  as  Interns  in  a  variety  of 
worlc  experiences.  During  the  Internship  period,  the  Interns  would  experiment 
with  new  approaches  to  regional  development.  The  Slash  Pine  APDC  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  play  an  experimental  role  in  the  internship  phase  of  the 
program.  Our  st^ff  includes  specialists  in  several  fields  related  to  regional  develop- 
mentr  and  their  experience  Includes  participation  in  training  other  professionals. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony 
'in  behalf  of  the  Slash  Pine  APDC.  The  interest  of  the  siib-commlttee  in  new  ap- 
proaches to  rural,  and  regional,  development  is  Indeed  encouraging.  If  Slash  Pine 
can  assist  you  In  any  way  as  yd^  formulate  your  programs,  please  let  us  know. 

Senator  Aixek.  The  record  will  be  kept  open  and  if  any  jHMSon  de- 
sires to  submit  a  statement  <rivinj?  appropriate  testimony,  the  commit- 
tee will  be  gchid  to  iiicliido  that  also  in  the  record.  The  record  will  be 
held  open  for  u  woek  iis  to  this  heariii<2;. 

If  there  is  no  further  business   ' 

Senator  Talmaihjk.  OrJy  one  farther  thin<j:,  ilr.  Chairman.  Our  bus 
is  available  and  rnidy  to  depait  to  take  our  plane  hack  to  AVasliing- 
ton.  so  pl(»aso  <ret  aboard  as  early  as  you  can. 

Senator  Arj.KV.  Wo  apprec*iate  the  testimony  of  all  of  the  witn(»sses, 
the  attendance  of  all  interested  citizens.  AVe  feel  that  we  have  devel- 
oped a  verj*  stron«r  case  for  identify in<r  many  of  the  problems  of  rural 
America  as  well  as  receivinor  su»r^?estiona.  many  of  tliem  very  cou^^truc- 
tive.  for  solvinfj  thes<»  problems. 

There  will  be  otlier  hearinjsrs  held  by  the  subcommittee  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  count  IT.  We  believe  this  liearing  in  the  State  of  Geor<^ia 
has  been  most,  prodlictive.  ^ 

Thank  you  v«»ry  much. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

OVherenpon.  at  4 185  o'clock  the  hearinor  was  adjourned.) 
(\<>n-:. — The  followiu'r  statements  were  nnulc  to  tli(^  Subcommittee 
duriMfr  the  tour  of  A  hna.  (Teor<ria.  July  0 :) 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  S.  BISHOP,  MATOE,  AIMA,  3A. 

Mr.  BisiHu\  It  i|  a  distinctive  honor  and  ^rreat  pleasure  for  me, 
alon<)r  with  ^fr.  Wlsley  Joluisou.  on  belialf  of  all  of  the  citizens  of 
Alm:i  and  Bacf)n  (Vunty,  (leor^ria.  to  warmly  welcome  you  distiu- 
iruishcd  oruests.  to  f)L-  connnunity.  I  extend  our  best  wishes  that  you 
have  an  enjoyaJWt^-TV^dinfonnative  v^isit  with  us.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  piin  sohmliinor  of  value  you  hear  our  stopy  and  ob- 
sjfn've  our  accomplishments.  We  know  th:it  we  must  provide  you  some 
fine  experijences  to  compensate  fop  this  bus  ride. 

We  in  Alma- Bacon  County  share  with  you  leaders  the  iucreasinij 
national  concerns  re^rardin^r  declinin^r  and  sta*rnunt  nnal  counnuiii- 
ties,  our  incivasinjrly  overcrowded  and  contrested  major  cities.  The 
inter-connections  between  our  rural  and  urban  conditions,  and  the 
(oniplexity  of  j^roblems  associated  with  each.  We  believe  that  the 
newly  establislied'iiational  policy  I'elative  to  the  revitalization  of  dis- 
tress*erf  rural  areas  is  a  sound  be<rinnin^  toward  solvin^r  these  <*om- 
plex  p?*oblems.  '  > 

We  know  the  problems  of  stagnation*  decline,  and  poverty  first- 
.  liand  in  iVacon  Conuty.  We  are  part  of  the  major  poverty  ai*ea  defined 
bv  the  President's  Commission  on  Rural  Poveity  in  its  publication 
the  People  Le.ft  RehhuL  We  are  one  of  the  180  counties  in  the  Coastal 
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Ke^rion  (*onunission  desi^rnatod  hy  you  to  rec(M\  e  specinl  dovolonrnort 
asjBisimico. 

'  Tlirou^di  the  forood  mi^M'ation  of  frionds  and  relatives  to  (?ain  em- 
ployment opportunities,  visits  and  the  news  media,  v.e  have  become 
well  a('(|naiutt;d  with  the  acute  pmblems  of  our  major  cities.  Tliese 
complex  and  interrelated  nit^al-urban  problems  challenged  as  to  mount 
h  major  aTid  comprehensive  development  procrrum  that  would  attack 
these  prol)l(»ms  and  their  i  auses  on  all  fronts  at  their  very  roots,  and 
piin  a  new  and  improved  destiny  foi*  tlio  people  of  our  comnumity. 

Thr  people  of  Bacoji  County^  throu^rh  local  ijiitiative,  are  |)ooiin.^r 
local,  state,  and  federal  resoiii-ces  in  a  connnon  and  united  elToit  to 
create,  as  part  of  tho  nev;  ''Hrlnui  South,''  a  human  environment,  with  » 
the  service^;,  opportunities,  ami  (juality  of  life  befittin«r  citizens  of  this 
i»ation.  We  are  attemptin«r  u\  our  development  efforts  to  be  a  ''Model 
for  Kural  America."  ' 

We  believe  that  this  most  welcome  site  visit  to  our  comumuitv  is 
lyainly  concerneKl  witli  our  success  in  attempting,'  to  be  a  "Model*  for 
liural  .Vnierica.''  Tn  terms  of  successfully  implementiu<r  our  national 
^a)als.  pohcies  ami  priorities  relative  to  the  rural-urban  situation,  it 
IS  of  ufmost  nnportance  that  not  only  adecpiate  assistance  is  aVaihible 
froui  ihe  federal  government ;  the  local  comnnuiities  must  have  th^ 
will  and  the  political  and  technical  capability  re<|uired  to  successfully 
implement  nuijor  improvement  prof^iams. 

W  e  liave  found  that  there  are  specific  requirements  and  stei)s  in- 
volved m  a  small  xnral  eonnnunity  or<j:anizin<r  and  marsliallinfr  its  own 
lunnan  and  hmuiciiil  resources,  ac(jinrin^'  the  necessary  outside  assist- 
•  :nic(»  to  supplement  the  locjll  capability,  successfully  for^rin<r  these  into 
t!ie  d(n  elopment  pro^riani  that  is  in  pro^Mi^ss  in  onr  eonnnunity,  and 
s  -ttinir  the  conrse  of  overall  ec(i*iomic  development  on  a  controlled 
iipwfud  spiral.  *  *  * 

We  want  to  share  with  you  on  this  occasiori  some  of  the  thin^rs  we 
have  U'arned  from  ex|HM'ience  in  onr  development  pro^rnun.  I  wfll  di- 
rect my  few  remarks  to  the  basic  requirements  for  a  local  community  to 
successfully  nistitute  and  maintain  a  development  program.  Mr.  L.  W. 
lay  lor,  Jr.  will  de.sYribe  our  development  efforts  over  the  last  few 
years.  l1ion,  on  your  tour,  Mr  Ed  Stelle  will  point  out  our  improve-  ' 
i!ients,  and  briefly  explain  them  and  the  chancres  they^iave  brought 
a^out.  Representative  Bobby  Wlieeler  will  discuss  the  tools  required 
by  local  leaders  and  the  assistanct^that  will  be  needed  by  them  from  the 
IVderal  (lovernment  if  major  rural  development  is  to  l)e  achieved. 

Wc'believe  that  there  has  ])een  a  major  mistake  in  not  acceptin<r  the 
complexity  and  restrict  ions  involved  in  successful  community  improve- 
i-ient  pro^M-ams  of  major  proportion.  Initiatin^r  and  implementing  a 
maj()r  development  profrram  such  as  ours  is  no  less  complicated,  and 
re(|\nrcs  jio  less  knowled^reable  and  informed  effort  than  a  successful  ' 
soaee  fli.ifht.  There  are  as  many  complex  systems  in  Alma-Baeon  • 
County  that  are  integral  parts  of  our  clevelopment  pronrram  as  there 
are  in  a  spaceship. 

.V  second  4ispect  of  this  challennre  is  that  oraininor  jm  ornranized, 
c(>operative,  and  coordinated  effort  involvinnr  the  citizenry,  their  elected 
|eade»•^,  and  their  appointed  officials  requires  the  art  and  practice  of 
developmental  politics.  Ii>fiphtinnr  by  vested  interest.s,  power  plays  by 
major  fa^^tions.  the  rhetoric  of  confrontation  and  conflict,  tlie  devisive- 
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noss  of  conflicting?  ideoloirioH,  tlio  spoils  system  of  ''dividing  up  the 
take,*'  or  th^  politics  of  despair  will  cut  the  very  ground  out  froin  un- 
der any  development  etibrt,  and  demoralize  a  community  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  politics  of  development  requires  a  knowledgeable  and  informed 
public,  common  goals,  united  purpose,  an  informed  approach,  the 
coordination  of  governmental  bodies,  and  collective  action.  Gaining 
the  undei-istanding  and  practice  of  developmental  politics  by  local  citi- 
zens, leaders,*and  officials  probably  is  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
*  be  overcome  in  ochlAviDtg  a  successful  rural  development  program. 
Briefly,  the  following  factors  and  steps  appear  to  us  to  be  the  major 
requirements  that  underly  our  successes  to  this  date. 

1.  There  was  a  firm  will  among  the  citizens  and  their  leaders  to  im- 
prove our  local  conditions. 

2.  There  was  strong  citizen  and  leader  support  to  attack  our  prob- 
lems on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  basis. 

'l.  We  gained  outside  assistance  to  help  us  increase  our  understand- 
ing of  our  problems  and  their  causes  and  the  programs  and  projects, 
stej/S,  and  strategies,  to  alleviate  or  greatly  diminishllie  problems  and 
their  causes.  - 

4.  Informed  citizens,  public  leaders,  and  appointed -officials  were 
mobilized  and  involved  in  a  united  improvenienfr^ifort. 

r>.  AVe  developed  a  comprehensive  and  complimentary  plan  through 
joint  effort  by  citizens,  elected  leaders,  and  appointed  officials  toward 
making  our  dreams  come  true. 

6.  Ave  deteqnined  common  goals  that  would  benefit  all  of  the  people 
of  Alma-liacon  County. 

7.  AVe  pui*sued  a  common  course  of  action  to  make  improvements  on 
a  priority  and  systematic  basis. 

8.  AVe  goi^ied  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  citizens,  public 
leaders,  appointed  officials  and  the  public  and  private  bodies  and^ 
agencies  of  J:his  cominunity  in  our  effort, 

0.  We  carefully  iiUocated  ^nd  used  our  own  scarce  human  and  finan- 
cial resources  to  greatest  advantage. 

10.  AVe  have  gained  and  carefully  directed  the  technical  a-ssistauce 
that  was  reepiired  to  do  the  job. 

11.  Our  improvemeflk  effort  began  as  a  peoples  effort  .and  remains 
to  this  day.  of  the  peopla  by  the  people,  and  for  tlie  people. 

1*2.  The  people  of  Alma-Ba^^on  County  have  been  kept  informed 
al)out  thir  atVairs*  their  developi^ncnt  efforts,  by  those  having  the 
immediate  responsibilities. 

13.  AN''  have  w^orked  smooth!}*  with  state  and  national  leadei*s  and 
federal  officials. 

14.  We  have  used  constiuctively  and  to  greatest  advantage  the  as- 
sistance and  guidance  that  has  been  provided  to  us  by  you  national 
leaders  through  the  Model  Cities  Program  and  the  many  other  assist- 
ance programs  that  we  hA\e  had  the  advantage  of- 

A  major  question  faced  by  tins  Senate  SulJtommittee  oh  Eural 
Dtnolopment  is  whether  other  rural  communities  can  mount  and 
sut  cesstully  complete  development  programs  on  the  scale  of  ours.  AA*e 
are  fully  pei'suaded  that  the  answer  is  an  unqualified  yes.  However, 
they  must  have  the  will  and  the  resolve  to  face  the  challenges  of  pre-, 
paring  themselves  for  tlieir  tasks,  practicing  the  politics  of  develop- 
ment, organizing  themselves  into  aiv  effective  force,  a..ing  their  own 
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comprehensive  planning  toward  creatin^j  their  new  realities  from 
their  own  dreams  and  visions,  and  successfully  and  carefully  niarshal- 
ling  and  integrating  their  resources  with  the  assistance  provided  by 
yon  state  and  national  leadei'S  into  a  soun4  action  effort.  They  will 
have  made  a  start  when  they  come  and  reason  togetlier  around  the 
table  and  bring  their  collective  knowledge  and  wisdour  to  bear  on 
their  affairs. 

STATEMEHT  OF  L.  W.  TATIOE,  JE.,  AIMA,  GA. 

Mr.  Tayix^u.  W(»  have  tlie  i)loasure  and  honor  of  presenting  to  you 
today  the  Alma-Bacon  County  Story. 

It  pleases  us  indeed  that  we  hiive  a  story  to  tell,  and.  in  particular, 
to  have  you  distinguished  national  leaders Vonie  here  to  liear  our  story 
and  view  some  of  our  achievemeut.s. 

There  are  many  chapters  in  the  Alma-Bacon  County  Story,  and 
there  are  many  people  who  deserve  credit  .nnd  the  \n'i\\^v  for  our 
nciiievements,  and  the  writing  of  this  story. 

It  is  not  a  story  that  started  just  last  year  or  the  year  before,  but 
instead  many  years  apo.  AVe  are  indebted  to  numliers  and  numbers  of 
))eoi)le  and  organizations,  both  inside  and  outside  the  ronununity,  for 
helping  to  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  otliers  could  build.  Pfoph\ 
then,  rfre  the  authorH  of  the  Al^io-Bm  on  County  Story~J()ts  of  peojffe. 

The  greatest  asset  tliat  Alma-Bacon  County  jM)SS'€»sses  is  the  minds 
of  its  people,  and  the  direction  thes(»  minds  give  tor  knowledgeable  and 
responsible  comnnmity  action. 

One  of  the  keys  to  tlie  success  of  our  developnient  etfort  has  been  that 
our  citizeiny  has  consciously  and  deliberatelv,  and  1  might  jidd,  ratlier 
successfollV;  worked  at  overcoming  our  diflfeivnces,  achieving  a  com* 
mou  cause,  graining  cooperation,  coordinating  our  efforts,  and  striving 
for  our  goal  to  bu|iiefit  all  of  the  people.  We  are  substituting  tlic  poli-' 
tics  of  developmkt  for  tlie  devisive  and  destructive  politics  of  power. 
We  aix*  becoming  a  united  group  of  people,  a  true  conununity,  and  that 
is  one  of  our  major  ^strengths. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  the  people  of  this  conununity  have 
desired  to  become  informed,  to  stay  abreast  of  things ;  to  uixlate  theui- 
s(»!ves.  They  Juxve  taken  good  advantage  of  the  services  of  the  Tni- 
versity  of  Georgia,  (leorgia  Tech,  the  Area  Planning  Conunission,  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Tifton,  Georgia,  and  now,  the 
ue\v  Kural  Development  Center.  Short  courses  of  all  desrrij)tions  have 
traditionally 'gained  high  levels  of  interest  and  participation  in  our 
rcmnnunity.  . 

We  have  been  considerablv  e.\|^)osed  to  improved  avuvs  of  domg 
thing.s.  This  exposure  has  hatl  an  immeasurable  effect  on  the  i)erH)n- 
ality  and  progress  of  our  community. 

These  experiences  and  associations  have  made  us  more  alert:  hij\e 
helped  us  to  see  tilings  in  a  broader  sense;  have  prompted  us  to  ^lo 
things  we  otherwise  would  not  have  done:  to  make  positive  and  ni- 
forme<l  decisions  rather  ttian  ignorant  and  passive  ones.  Let  me 
illustrate. 

In  late  1065  our  Grand  Jury  recommended  to  the  Baron  County 
School  Board  that  they  abide  by  the  laws  of  our  land  i-egarding  dual 
school  Vvstems.  They  did  so,  and  we  now  liave  a  unitary  school  svs- 
toiii — without  federal  supervision  and  court  (u*d(M*s. 
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In  19fU)  our  (jraiul  Jury  ihm o^mu^cpcI  tluvt  tlie  ooimniinity  faced  tUv 
possibility  of  a  major  eoonoinic  and  poi)Mlation  deolino.  They  rcconi- 
nionded  to  the  County  Board  of  Conunissionei'S  that  tlu\v  ^ot  lielp  in 
workin<r  toward  city  and  county  dcvcloi)nuMit.  Our  public  ofticials 
tn  pm  a  dili^rent  searcli  for  dcvclopnuuital  assistance. 

We  found  that  developmental  assistance  was  available,  but  we  could 
not  obtain  ir  because  of  bud^re^ary  limitations  resultiji^r  from  our  weak 
tax  base  and  biHi  priority  commitments. 

We  learned  that  the  University  of  Gcor^na  luid  a  new  pro^nam  su])- 
ported  by  Title  I  o.f  the  Ili^dier  Education  Act  that  would  provide 
assistance  to  a  limited  number  of  conununitics  iu  their  development 
etfort^j^^e  obtained  their  assistance  iu  early  10G7  to  help  us  learn  more 
about  how  to  successfully  iniphunent  a  nuijor  devel()])nuMit  prooram. 
Since  that  tii'ne,  we  have  obtained  nuijor  assistance  from  them  at  four 
critical  periods  of  time  in  our  ^lannin<^  and  developnuuit.  Quite  hon 
estly,  this  assistance,  along;  with  Model  Cities  suppUunental  funcls,  has 
l)een  the  two  most  influential  forces  from  outside  the  conununity  in  the 
overall  success  of  our  devd'opment  eH'ort.  . 

In  VMu  our  Grand  Jury  recomnuuided  that  the  City  of  Aluiii  and 
County  of  Bacon  seek  ccoaomies  in  ^wernnieut  tlirou<rh  [)ossibleVf^ 
ordinatin<r  and  functional  uierorers. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  people  of  Bacon  County  voted  to  consolidate 
the  offices  of  Tax  Collector  and  Receiver  into  a  single  ojfice  of  Tax 
Couunissioner. 

*  In  addition,  a  Citizens  Self  Study  of  city-county  govenunent  was 
made  with  assistance  from  the  University  of  Georgia.  We  expect  this 
study  to  become  the  basis  for  still  other  improvement.s  in  governnu-ntal 
aduiiuist  ration. 

Other  eAam])les  of  our  efforts  include  : 

1.  The  ereation  in  ihe  early  sixties  of  a  Housing  and  Urban  Kenewal 
Authority.  -  , 

1*.  The  ereation  of  a  joint  City-County  IManning  ('onnuis^iou. 
o.  The  adoption  of  the  city  managenu^nt  form  of  government. 
4.  Maxinuim  use  of  governnuuital  assistance^  to  bring  al)out : 
(a)  Ai\  aggressive  housing  and  urbj^n  renewal  program. 
{b)  A  water  and  stnver  improvement  i)rogram. 
(c)  An  airport  improvement  program.  f 
id)  A  large  open  space  acquisition  and  develo])meur  ])rogram. 
(e)  A  retirement  home  for  our  elderly. 
(  f)  A  fifty-two  bed  nursing  home. 
i  f/)  A  Iliil-Burton  Hospital  and  Health  dinic. 
( A)  A  Model  Cities  Program  and  others. 
Each  of  these  are  achievements  of  which  we  are  very  [>?-omi.  The 
nu)st  current  of  these  and  one  which  we  expect  to  ha\  e  major  im])act 
on  the  comnuuiity  is  the  Model  Cities  i)rogram. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  explain  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
Model  City  Program.  This  will  be  done  later  today  as  you  view  our 
achievements. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  explain  to  you  how  we  l)ecaiue  ins  (^lved  in 
this  very  fine  program. 

For  si^'cral  years  now  the  citizens  of  our  com n nudity  have  !>een  fasci- 
nated by  the  possibilities  of  solving  problems  through  a  program  of 
Comprehensive  Community  Development.  We  simply  have  not  had  the 
financial  resources  needed  to  launch  such  ayf>rogram. 
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In  1966,  the  Model  Cities  program  was  created.  This  urban  program 
was  perfectly  suited  for  what  we  wanted  to  do.  Not  only  did  it  en- 
courage Comprehensive  Community  Development,  but  in  addition,  it 
helped  to  meet  the  cost  of  doing  so.  We  determined  that  we  would 
make  whatever  ejfifcrt  necessary  to  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
program.  ' 

The  citizens  effoii:  which  followed  w  ould  have  been  truly  an  inspira- 
tion to  men  like  yourselves.  Our  Federal  Government  would  be  most 
fortunate  if  in  its  honest  elfoi^t  to  help  local  communities  it  could 
alxvays  match  its  aid  with  thisjcind  of  competent,  zealous,  and  con- 
cerned people — people  who  are  motivated  by  a  cause  and  who  have  a 
passion  for  achievement  as  has  been  so  vividly  demonstrated  in  our 
effort. 

Tliis  was  truly  a  peoples  effort..  We  had  no  money  with  which  to 
obtain  assistance.  iJie  assistance  mc  received  came  from  the  Uni- 
vei^sity  of  Georgia  and  our  Are^Planning  Commission.  We  produced 
a  Model  City  proposal  at  no  coR^to  our  city  and  county. 

Some  800  citizens  spent  approximately  14,000  mftn  hours  ovor  a 
two->ioar  period  gathering  information  and  preparing  these  docu- 
ments. We  had  an  out-of-pocket  expense  connected  with  these  piT)- 
posals  of  approximately  $2,000.  This  cost  was  met  privately  by  citi- 
zens of  the  community. 

This  concentrated  otFort  on  tho  part  of  our  citizenry  led  to  our  being 
designated  one  of  147  Model  Cities  Programs  in  the  nation. 

Although  we  were  the  smallest  ilodel  City  in  the  nation,  with  tho 
smallest  planning  budget,  the  smallest  staff  (two  planners  and  ono 
seoretaiT).  we  pi-odnced  a  plan  which  is  reputed  lO  be  o:ie  of  tho  better 
plans  in  the  ilodel  Cities  Program. 

This  is  not  a  pro^fovssional  planner's  plan  ovon  though  we  had  some 
very  Hnc  pi-ofossional  help.  It  is  oar  plan.  It  reprosonts  our  viewpoints, 
ambitions,  ancl  aspirations. 

This  plan  was  developed  using  only  two-thirds  of  tho  money  allo- 
cated to  Alma-Bacon  County,  wheroas  many  other  cities  expressed  a 
need  for  more  than  was  allocated  to  them. 

We  are  now  implementing  the  plan  an^'d  oiir  effe(»tiveness  in  doing 
so  has  Ix^en  highly  reeognized  in  impoi-fant  ])laces.  Those  tilings  are 
being  done  by  the  ])eople  left  Vhind — Tvural' Americans. 

(Aontlemen.  we  have  eontidence  in  the  capacity  of  tho  Rural  Ameri- 
can, lie  is  capable  of  mjraenlous  achievement.  lie  has  a  record  of 
siicli,  and  Alma  simply  illustrates  /lis  capacity  h>  a  new  field,  lhat  of 
comnmnity  develo])nient.  AAV  have  r-e(Mi  him  wifn  calloused  haiuls  walk 
into  eorj^orate  board  rooms  across  A^^i^'noa  and  perform  a  feat  \n 
Knral  Electrification  that  was  considered  impossible  by  the  shrewTlest 
mana<r(Mnent  minds  h\  our  most  sopliisJ;i(  ated  American  industri(»s. 

His  accomplishments  in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  arc  nn- 
])arallpled  by  any  industry  in  America  or  any  other  country  the 
world. 

lie  is  responsive  and  adaptable  to  change.  AA'hen  re5.earch  produces 
a  b(4ter  way,  he  adopts  it.  AA'hen  technology  discovers  a  better  tool,  he 
uses  it.  ^ 

lie  is  a  nigged  determined  man.  I^ecause  of  economic  stresses  his- 
torieallv  imposed  upon  him,  he  has  developed  the  capacity  to  accept 
and  endure  hardship  and  misfortune.  ^ 
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More  importantly,  he  is  a  builder,  a  good  teammate,  Wliy  isthis  so  ^ 
Although  underemployed,  for  the  most  pait,  he  is  self  employed  and 
must  face  up  to  management,  finance,  and  planning  responsibilities 
daily.  These  are  wholesome,  developn^ental  experiences,  and  from  these 
circumstances  come  a  very  special  type  of  person — a  person  very  much 
akin  to  the  early  pioneers  of  our  country  and  likewise  able  to  join  with 
others  in  very  challenging  and  demanding  roles.  Tliis  latent  capability 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  today. 

We  no  longer  need  to  depopulate  the  rural  landscape  and  further 
crowd  and  congest  our  bulging  urban  areas.  The  forces  that  have  his- 
torically dictated  tl^e  placement  of  people  and  industry  are  no  longer 
the  same.  Highspeed  transportation  and  communications  have  erase<l 
our  previous  isolation.  Rail  and  interstate  highways  criss-cross  our 
nation  in  a  web>like  fashion  and  airports  exist  in  most  evOiy  small  citv.  * 

Electric  power  generators  dot  the  countryside  Bnd  a  new  world  in 
synthetics  has  lessoned  our  dependence  on  traditional  raw  materials  - 
and  the  need  for  hovering  around  their  locationa 

The  diseconomies  of  congestion  have  become  so  critical  as  to  promiit 
American  industry  to  consider  tlie  question  of  which  imposes  the 
greater  burden  on  the  American  consumm*,  fVeight  costs  in  rural  manu- 
facturing or  congestion  costs  in  urban.  ( 

Because  of  these  things,  and  those  things  which  we  have  Roen  ami 
learned  first  hand  in  our  own  development  effort,  we  are  convinced  that 
rural  America,  with  tlie  Rural  American  in  partnership  with  our  FeiL- 
eral  Government,  possesses  tlie  capacity  and  capj^bility  needed  for 
striking  at  the  very  heart  of  our  most  serious  domestic  problems.  A\'e 
can  achieve  a  new  rural-urban  bn  lance  with  a  healthier  distribution 
of  people  in  rural  and  urban  America.  By  revitjilizing  rural  Americti, 
we  can  relieve  the  pve^ui-eson  out  cities  \Vhich  m  turn  will  permit  tiieir 
redevelopment. 

We  are.deeply  concerned  that  so  many  of  our  national  plaimers  seem  • 
to  adovate  >  \mte-otf  policy  for  rural  and  small  town  America. 

This  is  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  reliable  polls  indicate  that  o\  er 
80  percent  of  our  ix)pulafion  would  prefer  to  live  in  rural  and  smiill 
town  ^Vmerica,  given  eGi)nomic  opportunity. 

Why,  then,  slioukl  our  people,  the  Amorican  people,  be  forced  to 
abandon  or  be  denied  the  happiness  of  the  rural  habitat  from  Avhicli 
thoy  h{>.ve  actually  evolved? 

The  increasing  search  for  community  in  this  nation  reflects  a  humini 
need  that  is  us  nui'ch  a  part  of  our  nature  as  love  and' fear.  Yet,  ^;) 
many  of  our  American  people  are  being  denied  fulfillment  ox  this 
to  l)elong,,an(I  have  the  security  and  warmth  of  commanity,  the  ve*  y 
cradle  of  civilization  and  civilized  man. 

The  soil,  the  open  spaces,  are  a  part  of  our  being — we  seek  and  crave.  ^ 
them  without  even  knowing  it.  JIan  and  itature  are  one.  Harsh  ligiits, 
shrieking  noises,  speeding  objects,  honeycombs  and  ribbons  of  coii- 
creto  and  steel;  what  is  this  sh«ulder  to  shoulder,  bumper  to  bumpei , 
wall  to  wall  existence  doing  to  the  minds,  emotions,  and  morals  of  this 
jlation? 

We  believe,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  building  an  environment  frr 
man.  We  believe  that  rural  com*munities  such  as  oiii^  still  have  the 
flexibility  and  the  ability  to  create  the  real  '"'New  Cities,''  cities  buiit 
fpr  people.  We  wish  to  prove  that  the  xVlina-Bacon  Counties  in 
^Vmerica  can  rnake  a  contribution  to  this  society  ofV)iirs. 
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With  the  continued  help  of  men  like  yoniselves,  we  are.  absolutely 
certain  that  we  can  do  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  BOBBY  A.  WHEELER,  REPRESENTATIVE  ITIOM 
HOUSE  DISTRICT  57,  GEORGIA  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES, 
ALMA.  GA. 

It'is  a  distinrt  honor  and  a  ^reut  pleasure  for  luv  to  have  this  privi- 
U^ge  of  associating  with  you  outstanding  leadc^rs.  and  other  dignitaries, 
and  discussing  with  you  the  ( hallenge  of  rural  development,  * 

I  believe  that  my  experiences  as  a  farmer,  a  inein!)ei'  of  the  Bacon 
County  Jioard  of  PMucation,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Bacon  Comity 
Planning  Conunission,  n  Representative-  in  the  Georgia  Legislature 
whose  consMtnency  includes  two  iMii'al  counties,  a  citizen  of  Bacon 
County  who  has  been  deep!v  involved  in  local  public  affairs,  including 
our  development  effort,  and  my  many  convei*satious  with  people  about 
development  have  provided  me  with  some  insights  into  rural  develop- 
ment. I  believe  that  they  provide  me  some  advantage  in  reflecting 
rather  accurately  on  the  leadership,  financial  and  programming  le- 
(juirements  conducive  to  achieving  a  successful  rural  development 
l)rogi  am.  Additionally,  I  would  like  to  share  my  views  on  the  relation- 
ship between  area  development  and  community  development. 

First  of  all,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  express  rny  appreciation  for  the  as- 
sistance that  I  and  other  farmers  have  received  from  the  Department 
of  Agricultuijp  throughout  the  years.  However,  T  am  in  full  agreement 
and  strongly  support  this  new  thrust  into  rural  development  sym- 
bolized by  these  hearings.  I  am  convinced  that  the  kind  of  development 
that  you  have  seen  today,  on  a  ii>uch  broader  scale^i  is  one  of  the  keys 
to  resolving  our  serious  rural  and  urban  problems. 

The  success  of  a  major  rural  de\felopment  program  ultimately  will 
depend  on  the  ability  oi  local  leaders  and  concerned  citizens  in  carry- 
i:.g  out  the  program  in  their  own  communities.  You  will  not  find  such 
a  (]Ualified  leadership  waiting  for  your  program.  While  the  potential 
existed  here,  we  had  to  fincf  tlie  assistance  to  build  a  lendershirV  capa- 
bility equal  to  the  challenge  and  the  requirements  of  compi-enensivi* 
planning  and  development.  And*  we  can  tell  you  that  we  were  able  to 
ac(juire  and  use  in  our  efforts  the  very  liifiited  amount  of  (Qualified  as- 
sistance that  exists  ui  Georgia. 

In  light  of  thes(>  consideiations.  I  recom.rnend  that,  as  paH  of  the 
rural  development  y)rogram,  you  in(*hi(le  a  statewide  capability  in  each 
state  to  assist  local  leaders  in  piepai'ing  to  begin  a  major  deve1o]>n!ent 
pi'ogi  ani  and  to  assist  them  thiougli  the  initial  stages  of  their  plan- 
inng.  This  ca])al)ility  needs  to  have  the  strength  and  the^^exibility  i-e- 
(piired  to  rea<'t  to  requests  from  rural  communities  on  deniHnd.  Timing 
is  an  important  factor.  Also,  this  assistance  nuist  be  provided  to  local 
communities  at  little  or  no.cost.  if  it  is  to  Ix^  accessible  to  them. 

A  sei  ond  major  consideration  in  building  a  successful  rural  devel- 
opment program  is  that  rural  comnnmities  arc  financially  worse  off 
than. the  large  cities.  We  could  not  have  taken  advantages  of  but  very 
•  few  of  the  Federal  assistanc(>  ])i'Ogi'ams  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  differ- 
ential provided  by  the  Model  Cities  Program.  You  will  find  that  this 
same  level  of  assistance  will  be  re(juir(»fl  by.  other  rural  conuuunities 
throughout  this  nation  if  you  ho])c  to  gain  significant  results,  and 
success  in  your  rural  development  [urogram. 
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*I  would  iworniiH'iiil^to  this  SulM^oinrnittee  that  the  rural  dovolop- 
inent  projjnfm  ado^^^he  Model  Cities  Pro^'rani  level  of  assistance 
and  fundin<>:  arrangements^  Otherwise,  just  one  or  two  major  pro- 
grams on  a  normal  inatchin^r  basis  will  exhaust  the  local  incial  ca- 
pabilities of  rural  (jonunufiii ies. 

A  third  considtni^tion  i^the  kind  of  program  tliat  will  gain  the  de- 
sired results  in  Rural  Aifterica.  We  are  aware  that  the  Model  Cities 
Program  was  developed  for  our  larger  cities.  However,  it  has  b(»en 
moi-o  sitccessfuJ  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities.  It  has  been  a  wonderful 
tool  for  us  to  work  with  in  Alma  and  Bacon  County. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experiences,  w(»  would  recommend  to  you  that 
you  cai*efully  consider  usi:>g  the  Model  Cities  Program  or  that  yon 
b<iild  a  very  similar  program  for  Knral  America.  However,  we  would 
recommend  some  specific  improvements  in  that  program.  First,  less 
time  should  transpire  between  submission  of  proposals  and  designa- 
tion. Each  proposal  should  be  evaluated  according  to  set  standaids — 
rather  than  on  a  competitive  basis.  Designation  should  be  based  on  the 
(jUttlity  of  the  proposal  and  how  tlie  local  people  developed  it.  Commu- 
nities must  earn  the  right  to  use  the  assistance  that  vfPti  provide  and 
also  evidence  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
involved  in  major  local  development.  The  simplification  of  the  bureau- 
cratic processes  involved  woiild  be  a  major  improvement.  Also,  there 
should  J)e  flexibility  allowing  the  Avithdrawul  of  a  project  and  the  sub- 
mission of  another  whenever  a  community  finds  tliat  through  some 
change  that  it  is  unable  to  move  with  the  original  project.  This  flex- 
ibility should  only  be  within  th^  overall  plan.  Qhanges  should  not  be 
allowed  that  would  destroy  the  integrity  of  the^^al  program  or  do 
violence  to  its  overall  integration. 

Finally,  gent  icemen,  we  believe  that  too  much  empliasis  generally 
has  been  placed  upon  area  development  and  growth  centers,  and  not 
enough  emphasis  nas  been  placed  on  local  development.  We  ha\'e  a 
very  fine  area  planning  commission,  the  Slash  Pine  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commission,  which  serves  us  well,  so  this  is  no  criticism  of 
them.  The  point  is  that  with  regional  markets,  existing  transportation 
and  eonmumications,  and  the  otlier  inmicdiate  considerations  of  indus- 
try regarding  production  and  marketing  make  up  one  set  of  deter- 
minants in  industrial. locations. 

The  second  major  determinant  is  the  local  community  itself.  If  it 
has  the  services,  opportnniti<?s*  housing,  streets,  etc.  which  meet  accept- 
al)le  standards,  then  industry  will  give  serious  consideration  to  locating 
there.  Area  recreation,  health  services,  and  educational  opportunities 
are  iniportant  but  area  development  to  a  great  extent  will  come  about 
as  the  local  communities  themselves  are  able  to^^develop.  And,  gentle- 
men, I  can  tell  you  for  sure  that  the  crucial  decisional  and  action  levels 
for  development  purposes  remain  at  the  city  and  county  level,  and  it 
is  these  that  you  will  have  to  depend  on  to  carr>'  out  yoiir  rural  devel- 
opment program.  I  ara  afraid  that  you  will  be  sadly  disappointed  in 
the  success  of  your  program^if  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  area  devel- 
opment and  growth  centers  rather  than  on  the  Almas  and  Bacon 
(  ounties. 

In  closing,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  see  rural  develop- 
ment as  one  of  the  top  domestic  priorities*  if  not  the  top  domestic 
priority  today.  Atlanta  cannot  solve  its  problems  until  we  solve  our 
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I'ural  probloms.  Ke^ainin^'  h  soooud  niral-iirhan  bnlanre  is  rritioul  for 
iu)t  only  the  pivsent  but  the  futiu  e  ot|iii?f^ut!on. 

We  appreciate  this  hoiiot  tlyj^s^'Sfinave  bestowed  upon  us  of  coining 
and  seoing  our  improvg|i«?fifsr  hearing  our  story,  and  providing  us 
the  opportunitvtQsi«?t^e  theSe  reconnucndations  to  you.  We  hope  that 
you  \vinsiii»^^^ith  other  national  leHdei*s  our  great  appreciation  for 
:ti??=8Beassistance  that  you  have  provided  in  our  development  efforts. 

We  strongly  support  what  this  Subcx)inniittec  is  doing  and  offer  you 
any  (ijxther  assistant^e  that  we  can  provide  in  establishing  a  sound  and 
sur<  eSvSful  rural  development  {)rograni.  Wo  extend  an  invitation  to  all 
of  you  to  again  come  and  visit  with  us  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself. 

<  No'rK. — The  following  Ijjukgronnd  information  on  <-onununity  de- 
'lopment  in  Alma-Bacon  County,  (Jeorgiu  was  presented  to  the  Sub- 
conimittee  during  its  tour  of  Alma,  Georgia  July  0  i)y  Henry  S. 
!^ishop  ,  Mayor,  Alma,  Gu.,  and  Wesley  Johnron,  Chairnuin,  I^acon 
County  Board  of  Commissioners,  Alma,  Ga.) 

1^1  iLDi.NO  Rural  America:  \y  Introduction  to  CoM^tl;.\n■Y  Bevei.opment  i.v 

Alma-Bacon  C^ou.vty,  Ga. 

(r!eimretl  by  the  Alma-Bacon  County  Model  Cities  Commission,  July  1971) 

Abstract 

ThU  paper  provides  nn  intrortuetion  to  the  eomporhensive  community  develop- 
ment projcraiii  underway  in  Alma-Bacon  County.  The  background  of  the  current 
^l4.tlel  Cities  progrnm  is  presented,  followed  by  n  brief  summary  of  the  overall 
(levfl(ii)n>ent  strategy.  Next,  several  major  i>r(>je(  ts  and  activiries  are  described. 
The  final  section  points  to  the  significance  of  the  Alma -Bacon  Count j'  program 
as  A  iiotcntiai  model  fo*"  cummuiiity  development  acros.s  the  nation. 

i.  BACKGROUND 

Alma-Bacon  Coimty  is  a  small,  rural  community  located  in  the  Coastal  Plains 
Kcgion  of  southeast) Georgia.  It  is  typical  of  many  rural  areas  in  the  Southeast, 
both  in  size  and  iWeconoinic  base.  Agriculture  and  snuill  industry  are  the  pre- 
tlomiuinjl  means  (>r  liveiilvj*>d  for  Bmcou  Country's  residents.  Like  many  other 
rural  communities  in  the  T'nited  States,  Bacon  County  has  had  a  long  history  of 
decHninp  agricultural  aetivity,  economic  stagnation,  laciv  of  job  opportunities 
}mh!  outmigration — particularly  of  its  youngest  and^ntost  promising  residents. 
This  e<*ononuc  instability  has  in  turn  affected  every  aspect  of  life  for  Bacon 
<'ounly*H  resident.s — iududing  education,  health  care,  community  services,  hous- 
ing, and  re<Teation.  T^hese  servii.es  and  amenities  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
tho.^ie  In  larg»'r  urbf  n  areas  in  terms  of  both  quality  and  coverage.  Throughout 
the  tJVi^l's  and  1WV>  s  th^  lack  of  urban  amenities  and  services,  coupled  with  a 
shortage  of  job^opportunities  locaUy.  resulted  in  the  outmigration  of  many  resi- 
dents. This  outmigration,  however,  has  been  far  from  voluntary.  A  recent  survey 
f)f  fornitr  Bacon  County  residents  revealed  close  ties  to  family  members  who 
remained  behind,  and  a  widespread  desire"  to  return  to  AUna-Bacon  County — > 
if  opportunities  are  nmde  available  for  a  rewarding  career  and  an  attractive  life 
style.  In  hmnan  terms,  then,  the  challenge  of  conimunity  development  in  Alma- 
Bacou  County  is  to  create  new  opportunities  for  working  and  living  that  will 
encourage  former  residertts  to  return  and  today's  young  people  to  stay  in  the 
t  omraunity  n nd  help  build  its  future. 

To  meet  this  challenge.  con<'cr>ied  .\!ma-Bacou  ^\)unty  residents  hnve  spear- 
headed and  successfully  completed  n  long  series  of  community  improvement  pro- 
i  rams  over  the  past  severjil  years.  These'include  a  nuiior  T'rban  Uenewal  i)rf)ject ; 
I  he  construction  of  Sun  City  Courts,  a  uni<iue  congrcgati'  hou.sing  complex  for 
t'.ie  elderly;  a  series  of  public  housiu'^  pnjjects :  and  sevcnd  street  imorovcnujut 
I  rograms.  Major  contributions  to  these  {muI  other  efforts  h?ive  come  from  the 
Slash  Pine  Coonu unity  Action  Agency,  the  Area  Fbinning  and  I>eveloi)nient 
<  funmission,  the  Cniversify  of  (;e()rgia,  and  th<j  Rural  Development  Center  in 
'I'lfton. 
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III  1968,  after  two  years  of  concentrated  effort  to  he  included  in  the  nationwide 
Model  Cities  Program,  Alma-Bacon  County  >vas  awarded  a  Planning  Grant  of 
$72,000  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  I'rban  Development.  For  an  entire 
year,  Bacon  County  residents  studied  and  disc\issed  community  i)roblenis  and 
planned  tiielr  comprehensive  development  strategy.  They  were  then  awarded  a 
grant  of  $1.2  mUlion  in  August  of  1070  to  Implenient  the  flrst  phase  of  their  tive- 
year  plan.  After  one  highly  successful  year  of  implementation,  Alma  Bacon 
County  was  awarded  a  second  year  grant  in  June  1071. 

Alma-Bacon  County  has  the  smallest  Model  Cities  program  of  147  in  t\\e  na- 
tion. It  encompasses  the  entire  city-county  Area  father  than  just  an  isolated  seg- 
ment of  t'\^>  community.  The  program  is  unique  in  that  the  city  aiid  county  share 
full  and  equal  responsibility  for  implementing  the  Model*Citles  program. 

The  planned  strategy  for  community  development  In  Alma-Bacon  County' and 
several  of  the  key  projects  and  activities  are  ^escribed  in  the  following  pages. 


While  many  rnrai  communities  throughout  the  United  States  are  engaged  in 
efforts  to  Improve  the  ilves  of  their  residents,  Alma-Bacon  County's  derelopment 
program  is  unique  in  that  It  is  comprehensive  in  nature  rather  than  a  collection 
of  unrelated  projects.  The  strategy  mappetl  out  by  local  residents  aims  at  devel- 
oping the  commimity  through  (1)  the  coordination  and  strengthening  of  existing 
local  agencies  and  other  lesources,  and  (2)  the  creation  of  7i€W  local  resources 
and  institutions  and  the  development  of  himian  capabilities.  Every  component 
of  the  program  is  designed  to  tie  in  with  and  reinforce  all  the  others. 

A  singJe  example  will  illustrate  the  value  of  carefully-planned  coordination 
within  the  program.  A  vocational  education  program,  now  being  implemented 
by  the  Bacon  Coimty  Board  of  Education,  will  help  teach  local  residents  specific 
skills  for  jobs  that  are  currently  available  in  the  community.  When  linked  with 
job  development  and  placement  efforts,  this  program  provides  immediate  benefits 
in  the  form  of  local  employment.  In  addition,  the  vocational  education  program 
will  prepare  residents  for  future  jobs  which  will  be  created  in  the  community 
a.s  a  result  of  planned  economic  growth.  At  the  same  time,  a  well-trained  labor 
force — and  the  flexibility  to  adapt  training  programs  as  specific  needs  arise — 
will  encourage  new  industries  to  locate  here.  This  wili  contribute  in  turn  to  em- 
ph)yment  opportimities  and  economic  growth. 

Alma-Bacon  County's  comprehensive  development  pian  focuses  on  three  broad 
areas  ; 

Conununity  economic  development ; 
Improving  community  services  and  amenities;  and 
Strengthening  local  plaiuiing  and  management  capabilities. 
Taken  together,  tliese  three  areas  are  not  only  comprehensive  in  scoi)e  but  are 
mutually  reinforcing. 

EcoHomit  Dvct'lopmrnt.  which  is  the  fwus  of  the  entire  community  develop- 
ment effort,  is  ainieil  at  transforming  and  strengthening  a  traditional  rural  econ- 
omy by  creating  new  jobs  and  career  advancement  opportimities,  developing 
l»otential  manpower  resources,  and  revitalizing  agriculture. 

The  strategy  behind  economic  devt^lopment  is  to  create  a  balance  between  a 
modernized  agricidtural  sector  and  new  high-<|uality  industry.  Economic  growth 
requires  ni»t  only  the  duvelopnient  aud  bett(T  utilization  of  manpower  and  nian> 
agement  resources,  but  an  increase  in  the  capital  base  and  improved  capital  al- 
location priK'csscs  as  Weil  The  development  strategy  also  aims  at  a  balance  hc- 
tvyeen  public  and  private  <*apital.  To  date,  Alma-Hacon  Coimty  has  .seen  evidence 
of  an  expansion  in  pHvate  capital  in  the  form  of  new  homes,  retail -businesses, 
and  industrit'S — a  rnire  sight  in  many  rural  towns.  The  connuunity  has  also  b(»en 
.su<'cessfiil  in  attracting  public  capital  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans.  During 
the  past  year  alone.  $o.»SiU,0<H)  in  Federal  :nid  State  funds  have  been  broutrht  Into 
Vlma-Bacon  (Nmnty.  An  additioaai  .$1)20,000  has  been  applied  for  and  is  prcs^nrly 
awaiting  ap])rovaK 

The  second  mfijoi*  area  of  eniphasis  in  T?acon  C:ounty's  overall  development 
l>lan  is  the  provinion  of  improved  ^^rVr/oc.t  nnd  pk}/f?iral  amvnitica  to  it.*;  residents. 
Efforts  in  the  area  of  community  services  are  geared  towards  improving  healtli 
service,  delivery,  strensthening  and  coordinating  the  delivery  of  social  services, 
and  expanding  the  (pmlity  niMl  sc<)i>e  of  educatiraial  opportuniti(»s.  Physical  anu-n- 
Ities  include  bettor  hou.sing,  facilities  for  r(»creation  aud  l(»isure  activities,  im- 
provements in  tlie  water  and  .sewer  system,  physical  heantification  of  residential 
and  business  districts,  street  improvemer^s.  and  construdion  of  other  public 
facilities. 
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The  third  area  emphaalssed  by  the  con^aehenwive  development  strategy  i«  the 
strengthening  of  planning  and  tnunagement  capahilitieit  on  the  part  of  local 
aKencies  and  the  citizens  themselves,  so  that  each  can  continue  to  play  a  lead 
role  in  the  community  development  process.  Active  citizen  participation  has  al- 
ways been  the  driving  force  behind  Alma -Ha con  County's  community  develop- 
ment cflports.  To  keep  up  this  niomontum  it  is  essential  that  local  residents  con- 
tinually improve  their  skills  in  identifying  lo<*al  problems  and  In  planning  effec- 
tive programs  to  solve  them. 

These  areas  of  emphasis  all  aim  at  two  broad  goals  of  community  development : 
(1)  to  make  ImmtMllate  and  sliort-term  gains  in  the  quality  of  life  lor  every 
Bacon  County  resident,  and  (2)  to  bring  about  long-term  changes  in  the  basic 
structure  and  processes  of  the  local  (H-onomy,  Short-term  improveuients  include 
more  and  better  jobs,  improved  services,  expanded  educational  progranis,  and 
better  recreational  facilities.  I^ng-teriu  gains  are  evidenced  by  a  stronger  tax 
base,  new  industry,  higher  incomes,  and  opportunities  for  career  advancement. 

Koth  the  short-  and  long-term  goals  are  de.signed  to  be  mutually  enforcing. 
Long-term  economic  growth  must  occur  in  order  for  .short-term  gain;  i  be  main- 
tained and  expande<l.  On  the  other  hand,  short-term  improvements  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  will  supj)ort  long-range  econtmiic  development  by  helping  to  attract 
and  retain  human  and  capital  resources. 

Several  of  the  key  activities  involved  in  implementing  Alma-Bacon  County's 
connnunity  development  program  are  explained  in  more  detail  in  the  following 
section. 


'i'he  proj(»cts  and  activities  in  Alma-Bacon  Cnunty'.s  connnunity  develoiancrit 
program  were  conceived  and  planned  by  local  citizens  in  order  to  iniploment  tiie 
overall  strategy.  These  projects  *-an  be  broken  down  iiito  five  iiuijor  areas:  (1> 
manpower  and  economic  tlevelopment,  (2)  education,  (a)  henitii  and  social 
services.  (4)  housing  and  physical  environment,  and  (o)  recreation  ami  culture. 
While  each  one  of  these  components  aims  at  a  specitic  set  of  needs  in  tiie  com- 
munity, thoy  are  all  closely  related  and  designed  to  work  together. 

Manpower  and  Economic  Develoiwicnt 

The  area  of  manpower  and  economic  development  is  central  to  AUna  Mncon 
County's  development  program.  Witliout  a  strong  local  economy,  improvements 
in  the  other  program  areas  will  be  difficult  to  sustain  in  the  long  run.  To  ndmin- 
iste  *  the  vrjrious  projects  in  this  component,  two'  new  c(mnty  agencies  were  es- 
tal)li«!ied.  the  Division  of  Afanpowei-  Development  and  the  iVivision  of  Economic 
Development.  These  divisions  will  continue  t{»  expand  their  resource-,  and  statT 
capabilities  and  will  be  responsible  for  plnnning  and  implementing  future  proj- 
ects in  econon)ic  development  and  raaniM)wer. 

The  projects  and  activities  in  Alma -Bacon  County's  community  development 
Ji.Ms  I  ►ecu  concentrnte<l  in  laisie  research  and  planning  studies.  An  Investment 
Fund  was  established  to  help  create  new  local  industries  or  expand  existing  ones. 
The  Investment  Fund  consists  of  $100,000  allocated  from  first  year  Model  Cities 
funds  and  an  additional  $250,000  to  be  allocated  In  the  second  year.  Small 
businesses,  local  industries,  and  public  agencies  in  the  community  are  presently 
receiving  technical  assistance  from  the  Manpower  Division  to  help  them  develop 
internal  skills  in  management  and  planning.  Labor  force  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted, and  a  series  of  manpower  training  courses  established  as  a  result.  These 
training  programs  have  already  enal^led  many  residents  to  l)e  placcnl  in  local 
jobs.  The  County  contracted  with  the  State  Department  of  Labor  to  esta»)lisli 
an  Employment  Service  branch  office  In  Alma,  providing  referral,  plAceir'^nt. 
and  support  services  not  previously  available  In  the  community.  Finally,  Bacon 
County  was  selected  to  participate  in  the  "Concerted  Services  in  Training  and 
Education"  (CSTE)  program,  an  experimental  inter-agency  effort  in  rural 
manpower  development. 

Land  has  been  purchased  and  design  studies  completed  for  the  Alma-Bacon 
County  Industrial  Park,  which  will  be  financed  by  an  EDA  grant  of  $343,200 
and  local  matching  funds.  The  Industrial  Park  will  offer  basic  utilities  and  im- 
proved boJHding  sites  to  attract  industries  to  the  area.  Industrial  Park  develop- 
ment is  being  carefully  coordinated  with  programs  to  recniit  selected  Industries 
to  Alma-Bacon  County  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  locally-based  industries. 
Detailed  planning  has  been  completed  for  the  expansion  of  the  Bacon  County 
.Virpr»rt.  Iricnted  adja(rnt  to  tlie  Industrial  Tarl^  .site.  Airport  injproveinnits  will 
be  financed  by  a  Federal^Aviatlon  Administration  grant  of  $133,369,  matched 
with  local  resources. 
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The  Georgiii  Blueberry  Association  was  organized  in  1970  by  Bacon  County 
residents  as  a  locally-based  growers'  co-operative.  The  Associatioitiias  a  smaH  >. 
permanent  staff  which  is  assisting  members  in  establishing  commercial  scale  blnc^  \  ^ 
berry  cropa  To  date,  140,000  cuttings  have  been  planted  in  the  Association  s 
propagation  beds  at  the  Bacon  County  Airport,  and  30,000  more  one  year  old 
plants  are  in  nursery  rows.  The  first  plants  are  expected  to  bear  fruit  in  1974, 
with  the  first  commercial  production  to  get  underway  a?  early  as  1975. 
FducatUm 

During  the  next  year,  innovative  plans  by  the  Board  of  Education  call  for 
radical  new  approaches  throughout  the  entire  Bacon  County  educational  system. 
.The  projects  in  tliis  component  represent  an  important  step  toward  a  truly 
comprehensive  educational  system  for  41ma -Bacon  County — one  which  promises 
to  serve  the  current  and  future  needs  of  residents  of  all  age  levels,  interests, 
and  abilities.  Drying  the  past  year,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  educational 
system  was  carded  out  by  Board  of  Education  staff  members,  teachers,  parents, 
and  studerU.  Working  together,  these  groups  planned  a  five-year  program  to 
strengthen  educational  processes  |n  every  grade  level  and  subject  area.  Four  of 
the  top-priority  recommendations  of  the  comprehensive  education  improvement 
plan  are  now  being  implemented,  as  descril>ed  below. 

The  Early  Chi  id  hood  Development  Piograni  is  aimed  at  intpodiicing  children 
aged  3  to  5  j^ears  to  a  stimulating  learning  environment  before  they  enter  the 
public  schools.  There  are  presently  150  Bacon  County  children  enrolled  in  the 
child  df-veiopment  program,  which  is  supported  in  pari  by  a  Title  IV-A  grunt 
for  $300,000.  Kventualiy  this  program  will  be  expande<l  to  serve,  ou  n  voluntary 
brisi.s.  all  pre-sehool  children  throughout  the  city  and'  county.  The  child  develojH 
meat  program  will  provide  direct^  benefits  for  the  children  enrolled,  and  par- 
ticularly for  th(>se  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  In  addition,  the  parents 
of  many  of  the  children  will  benefit  from  the  program's  all-day  schedule,  which 
will  fviH.'  them  to  iiccept  employment  or  enroll  in  training  programs. 

In  grades  one  thmnpli  .eight  a  new  and  highly  innovative  prograai  will  he 
initiated  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1J)T1.  l*roje<-t  P.L.A.N.  (l»i'ogram  tor  I.fiiiniug 
in  A<rordance  with  Needs)  is  a  computer-assisted  learning  system  that  will  hel|) 
every  child  to  proj;ress  according  to  his  own  abilities  and  interest.s.  By  relieving 
the  teacher  of  nniny  clerical  duties,  it  will  allow  her  to  focus  on  teach inix  re- 
sponsibilifies  and  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  each  student. 

At  tlie  .'senior  hi;:li  level,  a  "Quarter  System"  will  be  installed  in  the  fall  of 
11)71.  This  s.\.stem  divides  the  school  year  into  three  terms  instead  of  two  and 
enables  the  school  t<t  offer  more  diversified  courses  and  more;  lahoratory  niu\ 
•'field  *  exf>erie!U'es  to  supplement  regulnr  :-lassfrooni  work,  lliese  ctianges  iu 
curriculum  and  scheduling  will  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  increa.swl  breadth 
an<l  flexibility  in  responding  to  Individual  student  needs, 

Another  program  emphasis  is  in  vocational  education,  ^nnging  from  a  broad 
orientation  to  the  "World  of  Work**  in  the  elementary  grades  to  more  dire4*t 
sLlU  training  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  In  general,  vocational 
education  Is  seen  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  experience  of  all 
children — not  soinething  separate  or  inferior  in  sonie  way  tf)  an  •academic" 
course  of  study.  Vocational  education  will  be  clo.sely  tied  to  other  subjei*t  areas 
in  the  curricuhnn  as  well  m  to  employment  and  further  job-oriented  training 
nfter  graduation.  In  addition,  ^dult  training  courses  will  make  use  of  new 
facilities,  equipment,  and  staff  toT  expande<l  programs, in  the  evenin,i;.s  nnd  dur- 
ing vacation  periods.  ' 

In  summary,  changes  in  Alma -Bacon  County's  educational  system  will  iinlude 
renovation  and  expan.sion  of  present  facilities,  improvenienfs  nfthe  (mrricuhun. 
and  in-service  training  of  teachers  and  administrative  personnel.  Staff  trainiTig  -^^ 
is  being  funded  by  the  Vrban/Uural  School  Development  Program,  tb rough  a 
recent  grant  of  .$T.'>0.000.  The  rest  of  the  education  component  is  supported  through 
a  combination  of  State,  Federal,  and  local  resources. 

Health  and  Social  Services 

To  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  Bacon  County  residents,  a  new  Comity 
Division  of  Community  Services  was  established  in  1970.  It  will  continue  to 
provide  coordination  and  guidance  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  srwial  services, 
as  well  as  direct  delivery  of  a  limited  number  of  services — mostly  In  emergencies 
and  other  special  circumstances.  The  Division  will  also  administe**  the  new 
Connnunity  Development  Center,  which  will  begin  construction  in  July  of  this 
year.  This  facility  is  being  funded  by  a  $316,000  HUD  Neighborhood  Facilities 
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grant,  matched  with  local  funds.  Some  of  the  special  features  of  the  compre- 
hensive service  delivery  system  basc^d  in  the  new  building  are  a  central  outreach 
uud  referral  program,  au  iuter-ageucy  data  Ale,  ceutral  transportation  services, 
emergency  assistance,  senior  citizen  activities,  and  expanded  vocational  rehabiii-' 
ration  services. 

In  the  area  of  health,  steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  some  of  the  most  im- 
mediate health  care  needs  in  the  community.  An  euvironmeutal  health  program  is 
presently  operating  through  the  Bacon  County  Health  Depar^^nient,  and  a  first- 
pha^e  mental  health  program  is  providing  counseling  and  therapy  to  a  limited 
number  of  patients.  A  health  planning  team  from  Georgia  State  University  has 
just  ccmpleted  a  Comprehensive  Health  Plan  for  Bacon  County.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  planning  effort,  a  local  resident  was  recruited  and  trained  to  serve 
in  a  permanent  capacity  and  continue  the  functions  of  coordinated  health  plan- 
ning and  implementation.  The  recently-submitted  health  plan  calls  for  both  im- 
mediate and  long-term  changes  in  the  health  care  system,  placing  greater  em- 
j)hasis  on  community  health  education,  preventive  screening  and  treatment,  and 
new  methods  of  organizing  and  financing  comprehensive  health  -care.  Other 
recommendations  of  the  health  plan  include  renovation  and  expansion  of  the 
present  hospital,  the  establishment  of  a  communlty-orienter<  mental  health  pro- 
gram, a  training  center  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  expansion  and  better 
allocation  of  health  manpower  resources. 

UoH»ing  and  Phynical  Environment 

An  Urban  Renewal  grant  of  $1,616,000  was  recently  awarded  to  Alma-Bacon 
County  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  60.2  acres  of  substandard  housing  in  Alma. 
The  area  will  be  redeveloped  with  a  carefully  planned  combination  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  bousing.  Redevelopment  activities  will  be  tie<f  in  w"ith  a  pro- 
posed Housing  Development  Corporation,  which  will  also  be  responsibly  for 
financing  and  building  housing  in  other  areas  of  the  community.  Linked  with 
both  the  renewal  and  housing  development  programs  is  the  i)ropo8ed  establish- 
ment of  a  local  manufactured  housing  industry.  This  would  not  only  help  fill  an 
immediate  need  for  quality,  low-cost  housing,  but  would  grow  into  an  export 
industry,  supplying  housing  units  to  the  surrounding  region  and  providing  local 
jobs  and  career  o{)port unities  in  the  process. 

In  the  area  of  physical  environment  several  projects  are  now  underway  or  in 
the  planning  stage,  improvements  in  the  physical  environment  will  not  only  have 
short-range  benefits  for  Alma-Bacon  County  residents  but  will  in  turn  make  the 
community  more  attractive — both  to  its  young  people  and  to  outsiders  who  may 
tlecide  to  locate  new  industries  here. 

Perhaps  the  most  innovative  and  far-reaching  proposal  made  by  Bacon  County 
residents  as  part  of  the  community  development  program  is  the  creation  of  a 
2.000-acre  lake  on  Hurricane  Creek,  beginning  within  the  city  limits  and  extend- 
ing approximately  six' miles  upstream.  Recently  completed  engineering  studies 
have  verified  the  feasibility  of  this  project,  and  further  detailed  plans  are  being 
developed  along  with  a  search  for  funding  sources.  I^ake  Alma  will  provide  an 
outstanding  recreation  facility  to  serve  both  local  residents  and  the  surrounding 
region.  Its  physical  l)eauty  will  attract  newcomers  to  Alma-Bacon  County  and 
pJny  a  significant  role  in  encouraging  economic  growth. 

A  neighborhood  improvement  program  w^ill  support  both  long-range  growth 
and  more  immediate  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  through  careful  physical 
planning  and  the  phased  construction  of  street  and  sidewalk  improvements,  water 
and  sewer  lines,  utilities,  and  street  beautificatinn.  Plans  are  also  underway  for 
long-rangft  capital  improvements  in  the  water  and  sewer  system  to  provide  better 
service  and  to  support  the  needs  of  planned  community  growth.  A  program  of 
.«()lid  waste  management  has  been  initiated  in  the  form  of  a  sanitary  landfill  proj- 
ect servinfif  both  the  city  and  county.  Eventually,  a  county- wide  waste  collection 
system  will  serve  residents  of  the  rural  areas  as  well  as  those  living  within  the 
City  of  Alma.  Coupled  with  an  intensive  effort  In  environmental  health  educa- 
tion, this  waste  management  program  will  Jieip  to  reduce  uncontrolled  dumping — 
an  eyesore  in  the  environment  as  well  as  a  hazard  to  health  and  safety. 

A  grant  of  .$130,000  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  will  be  used  to  imple- 
ment the  first  phase  of  a  land  drainage  program  in  one  ojhthe  nmjor  watersheds 
of  the  county.  This  project  will  help  to  increase  the  agricultural  i)roductivlty  of 
about  65.000  acres  of  crop  and  timber  land.  It  will  also  alleviate  a  major  environ- 
mental health  problem  by  eliminating  breeding  grounds  of  nio)?quitoe8  Liid  other 
insects.  A  HUD  701  Planning  Grant  of  $7,000  will  be  used  along  with  local  re- 
sources to  update  the  present  Comprehensive  Physical  Plan  elements  for  the 
city  and  county,  many  of  i^-hich  are  obsolete.  Ap  up-to-date  physical  plan,  in  con- 
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Junction  with  new  forms  of  long-range  capital  budgeting,  will  serve  as  power- 
ful tools  to  guide  local  government  officials  in  making  decisions  relatecLto  physi- 
cal developments  W 

Rioreatian  ahd  Culture  J  I 

While  high-quality  recreation  facilities  are  desirable  in  themselv^  BacOa 
County  residents  also  realize, that  these  amenities  can  yield  even  greater,  long- 
term  benefits  for  their  community,  The  availability  of  a  wide  variety  of  recrea- 
tion and  leisure  activities  will  certainly  enrich  people*a  lives  and  innuence  their 
decision  to  live  in  Bacon  County.  With  this  in  mind,  a  greatly-expanded  recrea- 
tion program  is  belnfc  planned  to  serve  community  residents  of  all  ages  and  inter- 
ests. A  new  commnnity  Recreation  Center  is  now  under  construction.  When  com» 
pleted  it  \  M  gerve  as  the  hub  of  recrea*tion  activities  throughout  Alma-Bacon 
County.  The  new  center  is  located  in  a  117-acre  Open  Space  Park  which  will  be 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  proposed  Lake  Alma.  Plans  for  the  park  include 
a  lighted  soft  ball  field,  a  swimming  pool,  developed  hea^ch  and  docl^  faclUtles,  hik- 
ing and  horseback  riding  trails,  and  fmproved  picnic  and  <iamping  areas.  In  aoS- 
tion  to  this  major  community  recreation  area,  a  network  of  smaller  "mini-parks** 
is  being  developed  ih  residential  areas  throughout  the  city  and  country.  These 
l>arks  will  provide  playground  areas  for  younger  children  and  a  focal  point  for 
community  interaction  and  direct  citizen  participation.  A  linear  park,  running 
from  the  downtpwn  business  district  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Alma,  is  another 
recreation  project  now  being  planned.  This  highly  Innovative  project  will  link 
low-Income,  elderly,  and  disadvantaged  minority  residents  vrith  vital  community 
services,  the  dovrntQwn  business  district,  and  the  future  shoreline  development 
around  Lake  Alma.  The  park  will  thus  provide  not  only  dtl^ct  repreation  bene- 
fits and  physical  beautifieation,  but  an  innovative  vehicle  for  economic  and  social 
Inobility  as  well. 

IV.  conclusion:  *'a  model  fob  bubal  amebica" 
As  this  report  has  shown,  the  community  development  program  in  Alma-Bacon 
County  is  a  comprehensive  effort  designed  to  improve  the  total  quality  of  life 
for  every  Bacon  County  resident.  This  is  being  accomplished  through  a  planned 
community  development  strategy  which  is  coordinated  county-wide.  This  focus 
/>n  a  comprehensive  developm.^nt  strategy,  plus  a  record  of  steady  progress  to 
date,  (llstingvish  A)nia-Bacon  County  from  similar  rural  commiuilties  which  have 
undertaken  programs  more  limited  in  scope. 

It  Is  the  desire  of  Alma-Bacon  County  residents  to  improve  their  own  commu- 
nity and  to  offer  the  success  of  their  program— as  well  as  their  failures  and  the 
lessons  learned— as  a  model  for  other  communities  in  the  nation.  Policy  makers 
on  the  national  level  are  concentrating  more  and  more  on  a  National  Growth 
Policy  to  guide  the  redistribution  of  population  and  resources  between  our  url)rtn 
and  rural  areaa  Alma-Bacon  County  can  serve  an  important  function  by  showing 
the  nation  how  a  comprehensive  development  program  can  work  in  a  small  com- 
munity—where  liuman  and  capital  resources  mft-  be  limited  but  where  t?n- 
thnsiastic  and  concerned  citizens  are  able  to  work  together  towards  a  common 
goal.  While  we  can  help  other  communities  learn  from  our  experience,  the  real 
key  to  development  in  any  community  is  the  active  involvement  of  all  of  its 
ciilzeJis,  from  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  this  commitment  on  the  part  of  Bacon  County 
citizens,  and  their  willingness  to  work  together  to  build  a  better  future,  that  will 
continue  to  make  Alma-Bacon  County  a  true  "M  >del  for  Rural  AmerlSI." 

(Note.— The  following  statements  were  made  to  the  subcommittee 
during  its  trip  from  Alma  to  Tifton,  Ga.) 

STATEMENT  0!F  J.  W.  FANNIKG,  VKJE  PRESIDENT  EOK  SERVI 
I  UJNIVEHSITY  or  GEORGIA,  ATHENS,  GA- 

'  GEORGIA  .AGRICUI^TUKE  I 

,  Mr."  Fanning.  The  agriculture  of  Georgia  is  a  dyi  imic  enterprise 
with  annual  cash  sales  approximating  one  and  one  Quarter  billion 
dollars. 

Fundamental  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  th.^  ijiiculture  of 
this  State  over  a  period  of  many  years.  The  trend  has  br    to  diversity 
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in  sources  of  farm  iiicoiiio,  fe\v(M*  and  larger  operating  units  and  in- 
creased efficieucy.  Croj)  sales  now  awrafre  about  $425  nnllioii  luinually. 
Livestock  and  poultry  sales  avera;L^e  around  $72*5  million  each  year. 
Federal  pro<?rafn  payments  to  /farmers  total  about  $80  million 
annmilly. 

'  Peanuts  is  the  nmnbi»r  one  income  crop  in  Oeorpa.  with  fluencured 
tobacro  being  second.  Cotton  and  soybeans  now  compete  for  tliird 
position.  Com  and  truck  crops  are  in  the  next  position  as  produce i-s 
of  income.  ^ 

Poultry  by  far  is  the  largest  source  of  farm  income  in  Georgia.  Com- 
mercial broiler  sales  approximate  $215  million  dollars  annually,  witli 
egg  sales  amoimting  to  about  $200  million  dollars  each  year.  Cattle 
and  calves  return  about  $100  million  dollars,  with  hogs  ranking  next 
at  around  $90  million.  Turkey  sales  total  about  $7  million  dollars  ea<*h 
year.  * 

Forestry,  occupying  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  '^71/^  million  acn^s 
of  lajid  area  in  this  State,  is  a  substantial  produc<»r  of  income  in 
Georgia,  with  sales  approximating  $150  million  dollai-S'  annually  to 
producA^i-s.  The  forest  products  sold  are  highly  diyei"se.  The  givater 
majority, of  the  woodland  acreage  is  held  in  relativel^^ iNnall  owner- 
ship holdings.  1 

Agriculture  is  highly  significant  in  its  contributions  to  tile  economy 
of  Georgia.  Each  dollar  of  income  produced  by  the  farni^-s  of  this 
State  contributefj  to  tlie  creation  of  non-farm  jobs  and  investments 
tlirough  processing  and  distribution.  The  farmei-s  of  (Tcorgia  are  al5^<k 
substantial  buyers  of  products  that  go  into  the  production  of  th(>i|^ 
])roducts.  They  purcliase  over  $800  mdlion  dollai"S  each  year  in  ftvds, 
fei-tilizc'i-s,  petroleum,  machinery,  and  other  production  itenus. 

Georgia  has  sustained  a  steadily  declining  i'arni  popidation  w  ithin 
the  last  twenty  years.'*  Serious  problems  have  come  to  the  strictly 
rural  coimties  of  Georgia  and  to  the  small  towns  that  provided  serv- 
ices and  goods  to  a  larger  farm  population.  The  numlK^r  of  farms 
lias  declined  froni  around  200,000  some  twenty-odd  yeai^  ago  to  ap- 
proximately 7(>,000  in  1971.  These  declines  in  the  number  of  people 
in  ruial  areas  have  come  at  a  time  when  capital  investments  of  fari:js 
have  greatly  increased.  This  substitution  of  capital  for  la})or  Inia 
brought  abo\rt  a  reduction  in  toti^^bor  re<iuirenuMits  on  tlie  farms 
of  this  State.  ^ 

Farmers  have  striven  to  nniintain  their  income  f  roni*<?otton,  peinuts, 
and  t(Sbacco,  the  three  crops  \mder  acreage  and  production  control, 
whih*  attempting  in  every  way  possible  to  develop"  supplenientary 
^sources  of  income  that  will  enlarge  the  total  income  base  of  agriculture. 
Georgia  farmers  have  embraced  technolog} ,  and  yields  per  acre  of 
these  and  other  crops  have  increased  significantly., 

Georgia  remains  basically  a  state  of  family-type  farms  averaging 
in  size  between  300  and  400  acres.  Commercial  farms,  of  course,  con- 
tribute the  greater  portion  of  the  products  which  are  marketed  from 
Georgia  farms.  These  farms  are  becoming  more  specialized  as' to 
product  and  nmre  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  total  economy  of 
Georgia.  They  are  increasing  in  size. 

Large  numbei*s  of  Georgia  farms  are  part-time  in  operations  with 
one  or  more  members  of  the  families  earning  a  large  poition  of  their 
yearly  income  from  off-farm  employment.  These  farmers  are  sub- 
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stantial  citizens  within  their  communities  and  this  type  of  ugrit  uhure 
contributes  immeasurably  to  the  stability  of  rjiiral  conuuunities  within 
this  State.  Those  with  ott-farm  employment  conuuute  daily  to  jobs  in 
nearby  towns  and  cities. 

The  changes  in  farming  are  associated  with  manv  basic  chan^^es  in 
rural  communities,  including  the  smalb  towns.  More  than  half  of 
G^rgia's  counties  have  consistently  lost  population  over  a  period  of 
20  years.  The  need  for  rural  development  has  l)ecomo  most  pivssin<r. 

AREA  PLAXXIKO  AND  DEVFXOPMIjNT  COMMIftSIONS 

"^^eorgia  has  19  multi-coiintv  Area  Planninf:  and  Developmonr 
Commissions,  fully  staffed,  supported  financially  from  local,  state 
and  federal  governmental  sources,  engaged  in  planning  and  admini- 
stering programs  for  total  development.  Tfe^e  Commissions  were 
organized  under  appropriate  legislative  acts  V^^ the  Georgia  General 
Assembly,  and  thus  are  legal  entities,  of  local  jgoyernment  deriving 
their  powers  from  the,  governing  bodies  of  counties  and  municipal- 
ities. Representatives  appointed  by  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments serv  e  as  the  governing  boards. 

Most  of  the  Area  Connnissions  wore  or^niniyAHl  during?  tlie  10(iOs. 
One  was  created  in  1D60,  two  in  1961,  two  in  1962,  seven  in  1963,  tliree 
^  in  1964,  one  in  1966,  one  in  1969,  and  one  in  1970.  Tlic  Atlanta  Metro- 
i><)litan  Planning  Commission  created  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1947  was  renamed  the  Atlanta  Area  Planning  and  Development 
Commission  under  legislation  in  1971  and  given  broader  responsi- 
bilities. •     T  •  Vti 

Georgia  has  159  counties  and  approximatley  600  mimicipalities  witFi 
a  total  population  of  4,500,000.  About  2,800,000  of  these  people  live 
in  towns  and  cities  above  2,500  in  population.  More  tlian  half  of  these 
people  live  in  six  urban  areas.  The  remaining  1,700.000  live  outside 
incorporated  towns.  Approximately  300,000  of  these  are  farm  resi- 
dents, leaving  1,400,000  living  in  the  open  country  but  not  engaged  ui 
farming.  ,  . 

Georgia's  shifting  population  of  the  last  twenty  yea i-s  left  many 
counties  and  small  towns  in  a  state  of  serious  decline  \yhile  causing 
others  to  expand  very  rapidly.  The  problem  of  decline  in  some  com- 
munities were  as  serious  as  the  problems  of  expansion  in.othei's. 

Both  economic  and  political  power  w^ere  affected  by  tlie  changes  of 
residence  of  people.  The  urban  areas  gained  in  economic  and  political 
power  while  the  rural  areas  lost.  Thus  resources  for  development  in- 
creased in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  and  decreased  in  the  rural  areas. 
The  growth  of  suburbia  caused  a  need  for  more  metropolitan-tvpe 
planning  for  adequate  direction  and  control  of  growth  in  the  urban 
areas.  Tlie  loss  of  resources  for  development  in  rural  areas  created  a 
need  for  coopemtive  planning  among  rural  counties  and  nuinicipaji- 
ities  for  a  recouping  of  economic  and  political  power  to  stem  decline 
and  provide  a  base  for  growth.  The  Area  Planning  and  Development 
Commissions  serve  as  the  mechanism  for  cooperative  planning  in  botli 
rural  and  urban  development.  ^  j  •  i 

Area  Planning  and  Development  Commissions  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  technical,  consultative,  planning  and  informational  sc.  v- 
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ices  to  individual  counties  and  municipalities  on  problems  of  devel- 
opment Their  staffs  devote  substantial  ti  me  and  energy  to  plans  and 
programs  for  solving  regional  problems  for  optimum  development 
at  all  levels. 

The  Area  Commissions  provide  a  xer\  practical  and  fundamental 
appi«oach  to  rural  development  through  cooperative  planning  and 
action  by  local  units  of  government  working  with  state  and  federal 
governments. 

STATEMENT  OF  IT.  GEN.  LOUIS  W.  TRUMAN  (U.S.  AEMT-RETIRED), 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  GEORGIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRY 
AND  TRADE,  ATLANTA,  GA.  / 


General  Truman.  I  am  Lt.  Gen.  Loliis  AV.  Truman,  U.S.  Army  Re- 
tired, and  I  have  been  tlie  Executive  Director  of  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Trade  since  September  1967. 

While  witli  the  Department,  I  liave  co\^red  the  State,  extensively 
calhng  on  communities  to  assist  them  in  their  industrial  development 
OK^ranization  and  activities. 

Because  of  tliis  extensive  overview  of  the  State,  I  believe  I  know 
wliat  is  needed  and  required  in  botli  rural,  as  well  as  urban  areas, 
as  far  as  industrial  development  is  concerned. 

Tlie  Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and  Tiadc  is  the  State  agency 
responsible  for  promotinor  Georgia's  many  advantages,  and  influencing 
new  industries  to  locate  plants  someplace  in  Georgia.  ^ 

Another  function  is  to  assist  existing  Georgia  firms  in  tlieir  expan- 
sions, tlius  helping  to  create  more  jobs  and  develop  an  enlarged  tax 
base  for  conmiunities  and  for  tlie  State,  as  a  whole. 

The  Department,  also,  is  responsible  for  tlie  development  of  tourism 
an(l  gtuieral  aviation,  state-w ide. 

Since  tlie  promotion  of  industry  and  tourism  is  our  primaiy  concern, 
the  indt^try  and  tourist  divisions  make  up  tlio  nucleaus  of  onr 
ope  rati  dps. 

The  research  and  adniinistrativo  divisions,  and  public  relations  unit 
support  all  activities  of  the  Department. 

As  far  as  tlic  ruraUurban  balance  is  concei'ned,  tJic  Department  has 
the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  entire  State  and  not  merely  the 
rural  areas. 

We  do  attempt  to  influence  industries  to  locate  in  rural  areas,  but 
many  times  the  requirements  of  the  interested  firms  are  such  that 
metropolitan  areas  are  chosen. 

Our  overall  goal  is  to  assist  companies  in  the  selection  of  the  Georgia 
location  that  liest  fit,s  their  requirements  and  at  the  same  time,  enables 
tlK  State  to  benefit  the  most. 

\v  e  would  hope,  for  the  overall  economic  betterment  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  that  many  would  locate  in  the  rural  areas. 

In  the  selection  of  a  location  for  a  new  facility,  many  firms  have 
definite  ideas  as  to  wliat  they  require  and  what  they  want*^in  a  commu- 
nity. 

Some  of  these  requirements  include : 

1.  Dynamic  and  progressive  local  leadership  and  attitudes. 

2.  f'fticientcity  and  county  governments. 

Adequate  basic  services,  especially  water,  sewerage  and 
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5.  Acceptable  wage  rates,  which  >vill  porniit  i-easoiiable  profit. 

6.  Social  and  cultural  activities  in  an  attractive  community. 

7.  Good  local  employer  business  attitude, 

8.  Adequate  labor  supply  with  good  pro<luctivity  and  properly 
educated,  or  availability  of  facilities  to  train  the  work  force. 

9.  A  good  local  and  state  tax  stnictu ve. 

10.  And,  of  course,  land. 
Many  Georgia  towns  have  some  or  most  of  these  qualities.  Others 

have  few  or  none. 

The  Department,  with  our  limited  resources,  and  in  conjunction  with 
other  state- wide  develoi^rs,  assist  rural  communities  in  organizing 
for  the  development  of  these  elements. 

AlsQ^he  Georgia  Siate  Chamber  of  Commerce  *has  teams  that 
instK^CTCommunities  that  want  to  upgrade  themselves. 

THie  Georgia  Industrial  Developers  Association  has  180  members, 
reprrsenting  utilities,  railroads,  certain  banks,  local  and  State  chan>- 
bers  oi*  commerce  port  authorities,  municipal  community  development 
groups,  businessmen'^  associations,  govennmental  agencies,  and  insti- 
tutions of  higlier  learning. 

This  association  is  intereste^l,  actively,  in  tlie  rural-urban  imbalanceX 
The  Department,  acting  as  a  coordinating  agency,  with  these  induS|^ 
trial  development  talents  has  helped  to  keep  Georgia  competitive  ^vitKC 
other  southeastern  States,  * 
In  the  past  four  years,  Georgia  lias  steadily  increased  its  capital 
investment  in  new  and  expanded  manufaccuring  industries  and  jobs 
created. 
(See  chart.) 

Some  of  these  increases  were  made  in  the  face  of  a  national  recession 
and  they  were  nia(^e  without  ^rive  away  programs. 

Publisher  H.  McKinley  Conway,  in  his  Xoveml)er-Deceml3er  1070 
issue  of  Industrial  Development  Jlagazine,  catalogued  the  various  in- 
centives and  assistance  programs  and  included  charts  comparing  the 
ten  southeastern  states  development  programs. 

This  information  covered  ten  of  the  most  common  incentives  re- 
quested by  prospective  industries  looking  over  areas  in  the  South. 
These  incentives  are  as  follows: 

1,  Tax  exemptions  or  moratoriums  on  land,  and  capital  invest- 
ment.^ 

2.  Tax  exemption  on  manufacturers  inventory. 
•>.  Tax  exemption  or  moratorium  on  equipment  and  machinery. 
•4.  Tax  exomj)tion  on  raw  materials  used  in  manufacturini^ 

.">.  Corporate  iiy^ojne  tax  exenq^tion. 

r>.  Inventory  tax  e^:emption  on  goods  in  transit.  Freeport. 
7.  Accelerated  depreciation  on  indnsti'ial  equipment. 
S.  Sales  use  tax  exenq^tion  on  new  machinery  and  e(|uipment. 
0.  State  riglit  to  work  law. 

10.  Conq:)liance  with  pollution  control  laws.  -  . 

Georgia  otFers  less  of  these  incentive's  than  any  of  our  neighboring 
states. 

Yet,  year  in  and  year  out,  Georgia  has  outstripped  all  but  Florida 
in  capital  investment  and  we  do  not  know  what  Florida  lias  done 
i)ecause  it  does  not  pu])lish  its  records.  / 

The  areas  of  a  state  or  an  entire- state,  wliich  is  handicapped  because 
of  location,  lack  of  resources,  capital,  or  by  anything  which  has  kept 
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tliut  urea  from  iiiakiiiL^  tvonoiuic  pi'o^rross  slionld  strongly  (consider 
iuakin<j:  any  or  all  of  those  incentives  available  to  new  industry.  At 
lea^^t,  the  areas  %vonld  then  have  s()uiethin<r  to  otVer. 

If  a  state  cannot  otf'er  incenti\'e.s  for  its  nnder(leveb[)ed  arejis  then 
tlH'  nation  should. 

Tiivse  incenti\(\s  sli(tuld  he  considei'ed  us  an  investment  rather  than 
concessions.  .  ' 

Another  factor  which  helps  to  promote  development  is  a  states 
national  ima<re. 

In  the  past  three  yeai-s.  the  State  of  (uH)r<riii  has  been,  and  is  l)ein<r, 
presented  as  a  State  of  heauty,  charm,  history,  sophistication,  indus- 
trial potential  and  a(l\enture. 

Also,  Geor<ria,  oarticularly  Atlanta,  has  In^cn,  and  is  \mu^,  shown 
as  the  (enter  of  the  southeastern  i-e<rion  in  traiispoi'tation,  mediciuis 
finance,  education,  arts,  sports,  and  econ^)mic  development. 

In  the  iu*ar  future,  we  will  piesent  Atlanta  as  a  liead([uarters  city 
and  an  international  city. 

Kroni  our  i)rom()tional  pix)<rram  our  industrial  prospectus  have  in- 
creased, ^^reatly,  as  has  the  capital  investment  in  lU'w  and  expanded 
inihi^i  ries. 

Al-o,  tyurisni  iiKjuiries  ha\e  increa.sed  tremendous! v.  Tax  revenues 
froia  rnin  ist  iiidustry  lunc  increased  froiu  S^U)  million,  three  years 
a^yo,  to  $r>.*5  million  last  year. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  present  a  summary  of  the  activities  in  the 
Department. 

The  Industry  Division  ronsists  of  ei<rht  professional,  industrial 
representatives.  They  are  skilled  in  industry  requirements,  and  in 
seekinof  industrial  [)i'ospects.  1  have  divided  the  State  into  five  areas 
and  assitrned  certain  reps  to  each  ixivn. 

The  reps  keep  in  contact  with  their  assi<rned  area's,  so  as  to  know 
the  city  and  county  officials  and  leaders,  to  he  completely  familiar 
with  a\  ailahle  public  or  private  industrial  sites  and  buildin<rs,  and  to 
know  all  about  the  industrial  development  activities  in  their  specific 
areas. 

The  reps  aie  rotatiMl  about  once  (^ach  \ear  so  that  thev  are  familiar 
witii  all  parts  of  the  State. 

In  considerinir  rural  inchistrial  development,  there  are  two  factoi>^ 
that  often  hinder  us,  and  other  state-wide  developers,  in  l)rin<rin<r 
industry  into  rural  arvas. 

One  is  the  attitude  of  corporate  mana<remcnt.  The  other  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  rural  citizenry. 

In  othei:  words,  corporate  mana^^Miicnt  often  s<hmus  to  believe  that 
the  l,noo  employee  plant  must  be  h)ca*^ed  in  lar<rer  communities  that 
ha\  ('  a  iieavi(M*  |)opnlation  l)as(\ 

This  type  of  thinking  must  be  chan<:('d,  !)y  some  means,  before  si<r- 
niticant  sri  ides  in  rural  dcM  c^lopment  can  \)c  made-. 

Here  in  (^eor<ria  if  a  rural  town  can  meet  the  industry's  re<iuirementvS, 
and  if  the  industry  pays  wa<res  e<|ual  to,  or  hi<rher  tlian,  the  avera<re  for 
the  community,  then  there  is  no  (jucstion  but  that  industry  will  <ret  o 
th(^  labor  innv  r(M|iiir(Ml. 

To  illustrate  this  inihistry  attitude  a  ste])  further — we  often  receive 
re<|uests  for  hx-ation  information  which  have  a  limitation  that  each 
community  presented  must  be  within  50  miles  or  not  more  than  an 
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honr's  ih'wv  from  n  im'tn)|)()litaii  arra,  mjkI ,  |)()Hsil)ly  \'vo\\\  :i  ma  jni* 
jot  airport. 

This  a<rain  limits  our  ()l)jiM*ti\ c  of  tlu»  hx'atioii  of  johs  in  tlio  rural 
aroas. 

Hero  in  Goorjria,  iiulustry,  jr^Miorally,  has  located  iu  the  middlo 
sections  of  tlio  State,  in  All)any,  and  in  Savannah  and  Hrunswirk  on 
the  coast. 

Yet  in  terms  of  stahlc,  and  many  times  available  work  fon-c  and  the 
overall  cost  of  pnuhn-tion,  the  southern  portion  of  (Jeor^^ia,. actually, 
offer's  the  jrreatest  potential  for  industrial  opportunities. 

The  other  problem  is  the  attitude  t)f  some  rural  citizens  to  include 
many  farmei*s,  toward  ol>tainin<r  new  industry. 

They  believe  that  such  actions  mi*rht  result  m  hi^rher  taxes  for  them, 
in  order  to  buy  industrial  sites,  basic  services  and  other  tow!i  improve- 
njents  necessary  to  make  the  town  more  attractive  to  industry. 

Also,  th(»re  is  the  attitude  of  sf)me  exist in<r  industries  that  want  to 
keep  others  out  IxM-ause  of  their  fear  of  conipi^tition  in  wa;i'es  and  work 
force. 

1  can  y^ay  that  there  is  pro<rn*ss  in  this  area  -hecausc*  in  the  last  four 
years,  T  ha\  s<»en  <rreat  adv  ances  across  the  State,  on  th(»  part  of  small 
rural  towns  and  communities  in  tlieir  etithusiasni  to  ^xvi  into  industrial 
dev  elopment  and  s<MMirc  !un\Mndustry. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  tin*  coin,  a  ^rowinjj:  luunber  of  conipanies 
liave  adof)te(l  policies  ti)ward  location  of  new  plants  in  smaller  rural 
(^)nununities. 

But  in  the  main.  coi-porate  manajremeiit  still  needs  and  v  ants  inrcn 
tives  to  so  locate,  and  rural  Georjria  (^amiot  always  all'ord  to  otIVr 
incentives.  Tn  fact,  many  times  rural  conuiuinities  cannot  vww  afford 
t()ol)tftin  liuidand  basic  services  without  outside  assistant'. 

So,  if  the  rural  urban  balance  is  to  be  improved,  then  Fetln  al  fiuuls. 
from  some  source  must  be  made  available  to  the  rural  towns  and  com- 
muniUes  to  assist  in  makin<r  themselves  attractive  and  acci'ptal>le  to 
industry. 

Also,' Federal  funds  or  other  incentives  nmst  be  made  available  to 
industries  to  entice  them  into  hx'atinjr  in  thi*  rural  areas. 

Turnin«:  to  the  APDS's.  there  is  ontstandinjr  cooperat  ion  and  coordi- 
nation between  the  APT)C's  and  our  Departnu'Ut. 

Tbey  have  a  major  role  in  helpin<r  rural  conununitics  in  their  <'om- 
prehensiv(  land  use  phuuiinjj:. 

.Vnd  as  far  as  I  know,  every  one  of  tlu'ii'  land  u.^^e  plans  has  4>(mmi 
realistic  and  loorical.  The  value  of  such  plans  to  the  rural  eoimunnity 
is  a  cornerstone  for  their  futuri*  buildin*r.  % 

The  APDC's  and  Chambers  assist  our  Department  in  ^atheriniL^  and 
keepin<r  current  information  on  every  known  iiidustrial  site  and  av  ail- 
able industrial  huildinjjf  in  (ieor^ia. 

Our  Kesearch  Division  prints  and  distributes  this  information  on 
datasheets,  free  of  charjre.  (  Samples  are  in  your  kit. ) 

This  inforuuition  is  proorranuned  into  our  computerized  site  sele<  tion 
system,  and  is  nnule  a vailabl(H<;|  any  company  upon  requ(^st. 
'  Fact  is,  tbis  system  is  so  devised  that  when  a  company  supplies  us  ^ 
with  its  specific  reqiiii^ement,  we  can  have,  within  »]0  minutes,  a  print 
out  of  all  communities  in  Geor^a  that  can  fill  the  requirements. 
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developed  this  system  about  two  years  a^j:o,  and  we  were  otic  of 
the  first  in  the  nation  to  liave  sucli  a  sopliisticated  projxram. 

Also,  the  APDC's  assist  us  in  pitherinj;  information  for  our  Eco- 
nomic Development  Profiles.  We  have  prepared  EDP's  on  over  400 
(ifeor<2:ia  communities. 

These,  also,  are  printed  and  disiributed  at  no  cost  to  tlie  recipient. 

The  ])rofiles  have  been  i)rodnced  on  every  city  or  town  having  a 
I)opulation  of  1,(XX)  or  more,  and  nuiny  times  on  commuilities  under 
this  population  range. 

The  profiles  <rive  concise  data,  enabling  corporate  management  to 
compare  communities.  Ix)gically,  during  the  first  phases  of  their 
investigations. 

As  to  Federal  programs  Available.  Georgia  has  received  a  larger 
share  of  EDA.  SRA  and  FHA  funds  than  many  other  States. 

Even  though  the  existing  EDA  procedures  are  cinnl^ersome,  time 
consuming  and  badly  in  need  of  streamlining,  we  do  use  these  programs 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 

In  this  regard.  Senator  Talmadge  has  been  most  helpful  in  his 
efforts  in  cutting  through  the  red  tape  in  approval  of  applications. 

Without  assistance  such  as  his,  approval  time  is  six  months  to  a 
year  vsrith  the  result  that  the  prospect  goes  to  another  State,  which 
often  offers  tax  and  other  incentives,  which  we  do  not  have. 

Other  programs  with  which  we  and  the  APDC  s  are  cooperatively 
invol\ned,  and  in  which  we  are  both  well  pleased,  are  the  SBA's  loan 
assistance  programs. 

We  have  had  about  150  SBA  "502*'  loans,  involving  job  creating 
industria^p^ojects  finalized  here  in  Georgia.  Ellijay,  alone,  has  had  13. 

Tliese  SBA  programs,  according  to  our  experience  entail  a  minimum 
of  bureaucratic  procedure.-  And.  commitments  are  made,  generally, 
within  two  to  four  weeks  after  the  complete  application  is  submitted. 

The  only  fault,  as  I  see  it,  with  the  SBA  program  has  l>een  under 
funding. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  limit  extended  from  $:]r)0.(H)0  to  $1,000,000  > 
on  a  loan,  assiuuing  sntlioient  funding  can  be  provided. 

The  Coastal  Plains  and  Ai)palacbiiui  (^onnnissions  have  given  iis 
some  assistance,  but  not  particularly  in  industrial  development.  We 
require  nu)re  assistance  from  them  in  the  industrial  development  areas. 
We  have.  now.  a  Coastal  Plains  Kaolin  Potential  Study  for  Alumina 
Extraction  from  Kaolin  in  (^"orgia. 

Hopefully,  this  State  will  reconunend  steps  that  can  be  undertaken 
to  nuike  the  kaolin  alumina  extraction  process  convpetitive  with 
bauxite  processes. 

Georgia  could  gain  about  billion  imlustvy  complex,  for  some 
rural  (ieori;ia  communities  having  kaolin  deposits,  if  this  study  can 
come  uj)  with  feasible  answers. 

Also.  (Congressional  acti  -     probably  will  be  required  on  depletion 
aliowaiu'cs on  final  aluminuiu  production. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  Coastal  Plains  trial,  third  level,  air  service 
project,  now  in  operation  between  Atlanta.  Statesboro.  and  Dublin. 

And  still  another  is  a  Coastal  Plains  study  identifying  ']0  of  the  best 
indfistrial  sites  in  the  Coastal  Phiins  geographical  region  of  Georgia. 

As  an  industrial  developnuMit  agency,  ami  in  partnership  in  efforts 
with  the  APDCs,  and  with  other  Stat<*-wide  developers,  we  are  nmst 
interested  in  this  Sub-CoiumitteeV  work. 
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We  luipe  that  your  elfoi  ts  will  incroa.-o  iiuhistrial  prcKluctivity  ami 
lureptahility  of  rural  areas.  ^ 


hilt  that  some  of  the  itroi)  outs  from  schools  and  ex)lle^es  ;tnd  the 
majority  of  all  type  sehool  ^^rachuites  will  remain  in  their  rural  com- 
munities to  work  and  live. 

Also,  many  of  them  out-mi«rratecl  to  lar<:er  eities  in  Georgia,  and  to 
other  States  w\ll  ivtnrn. 

I  know  tliis  to  be  fart  from  the  many,  many  contactj?  that  I  have 
umd(*  in  i*ui*al  arenas  thro\i<rhout  the  State  and  the  eorresix)ndence  and 
eomment.s  which  I  havenveived  f ronuout-of-Statp,  * 

There  is  another  Department  activity,  which  I  mentioned,  "fener.'jjly. 
earlier,  and  which  indirectly  supports  rural  development.  • 

This  is  our  nationwide  ad vertisinnr  program  which  I  dire<^t  and 
handle  throu^rh  an  advert  isin^ra^Micy. 

Our  present  campai<:n  used  the'sloofan,  GEORGIA,  THE  UX- 
SPOILED. 

(ieororia  lias  probably  the  best  and  most  strict  pollution  control 
retrulationsand  laws  in  the  nation. 

AAV.  in  the  Department  join  others  in  seein^r  to  it  that  the  Stivte 
stays  relati\e]y  unpolluted,  or  as  our  slo^ran  says.  UXSPOILP^D. 

The  Department  wilt  work,  only,  M'ith  those  indiistries  lookin<r  for 
plant  sitos.  that  will  accept  and  abide  by  Federal  and  (xeor^i^ia  State 
rules  and  reirulations,  ix'gardjn<;  all  types  of  pollution  controls. 

'I'his  applies,  also,  to  expansions  of  exist in*r  industries  when  we  are 
cotriiizant  of  such  expansion,  and  we  usually  are. 

In  keepincf  with  this  policy,  our  current  series  of  advertifiement 
spotliorhts  the  various  unspoiled  aspect.c^  of  our  .St^i.te,  air.  water,  land, 
s<»a.  recreation,  and  ])eop]e.  Three  ads.  in  ])articular.  emphasize  the 
advanta<resof  rural  Georgia. 

You  have  in  your  kit,  sani]>]es  of  three  of  our  ads  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  yon. 

I.  ])e!*sr)nally.  don't  think  anyone  could  find  a  ^nn^ner.  (deane»-  look- 
inir  stretch  of  land  than  tliat  sliowii  on  the  land  ad. 

An<l  the  remarkable  part.  hi<;]i] iirhted  in  th.e  co])y  of  tlie  advcrtise- 
inent,  is  that  theiv  are  over  two  millio]i  acres  oi*  similar  land  available 
in  (ieorir'a.  some  for  industry  and  [)|cnty  more  for  ([uality  familv 
liviuir. aiid  vacationiu<r. 

T!h»  l>eoi)le  ad  is  desi^rncd.  o-jnM'ially,  to  e!n[)hasi/e  the  (jualitv  c,|' 
workers  that  we  have  in  Geor<;ia  and  the  kind  of  life  they  lead  here. 

The  copy  <roe.s  on  to  say  that  rhc-e  p,er)ple  ai'c  willing  to  work,  dili- 
Cfently,  for  an  honest  waijc.  ami  that  ])racti<'ally  everv  comuumity  in 
(ieornfia  is  v.ithin  .")()  miles,  or  less,  of  a  Vocational  Trainm<r  Scjiool 
which  will  train  tlie  work  force  for  new  industry,  at  State  expeiwe. 

Although,  admittedly.  I  did  not  have  this  ad veitisiuir  ])ronr!'am  de- 
sisrned  for  rural  area''  devck)[)ment.  alone,  it  cei  tainly  encom[)a"<scs 
rural  areas.  ^ 

AAHiat  I  want  to  accr)njplish.  by  our  overall  advertising^  ]>ro£rrnm. 
is  to  attract  industrial  ]>rospecrs  to  conie  to  (Jeor<ria,  and  for  them  to 
see  our  Statne.  our  cities,  our  rural  towns,  and  communities,  our  re- 
source?^, and  the  profit  potential,  and  many  advaiita^res  which  G(»or<ria 
has  to  otTer, 
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Ai>o,  if  thvy  iiVt^  tourists,  I  \v:nit  thoni  to  coine  to  (Jeoriiia  arul  stop 
juul  (Mijoy  our  iiiaVv  nttiMctioiis,  in  oui'  nioiiiitaiiis,  our  flat  laruls,  aiui 
many  rivers  and  lal^s.  and  onr  sea  shori's. 

In  siinunation,  frohtan  industrial  devolopnient  viewpoint: 
1.  W(»  rocpure  assistance  by  niakin*^  Federal  funds  available  to 
rural  towns  and  coiununnties.  for  assistance  in 

A.  Ae(iuirin^  industrial  i)ropei'ty  with  ade(piate  water,  sewer- 
atrc,  and  roads  to  and  in  the  proj)ei-ty.  This  property,  normally, 
sho\dd  l)e  nnd(»r  the  operation  of  a  local  develo])ment  authority 
^()  that  industrial  revenue  l>on(l  Hnancin<^  could  be  used,  if  desired 
and  county  e([ui])ment  and  assistance  eould  Ix?  used,  uherc 
re(pure(L 

H.  Construction  of  railroad  spurs  in  industrial  property,  as 
incentives  to  inilustry. 

(\  Faceliftin<r  of  main  streets,  and  other  downtown  ar^^as,  in 
order  to  make  tTu»  rural  towns  move  acceptable 'and  attractive  to 
industry, 

■J.  Kedenil  funds  arc  recjuircd  for  training  of  the  work  force  for 
new  and  expandint;  indns^  'es  in  rural  areas,  either  in  our  "2^)  Voc'a- 
rional  Teidinical  Trainin»r  .schools  or  on  the  job  training.  Tiiis  train- 
ing would  1h>  in  addition  to  that  which  is  supplied,  p'esently,  by 
State  funds. 

:>.  Additional  Federal  funds  should  l>e  niade  available  for  develop- 
ment of  economic  liighways,  st)  es  to  make  rural  areas  more  accessible, 
attractive,  and  aeccptal)le  to  industry. 

4.  National  tax  incentives,  depletion  allowances,  parficularly 
kaolin,  and  other  special  l(K*ation  subsidies  should  l>e  made  available 
t()  industries  hx'ating  or  expanding  in  niral  areas, 

r>.  FJ)A  ])rograms  should  be  more  efli<uent,  more  timelv  and  they 
siiould  Ik»  exi)anded.  SUA.  Coastal  Plains,  and  Appalachni  Conimis- 
^ion>  <honld  f)e  funded  and  (expanded  fui'thcr. 
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G.  Otlier  new  liimiKial  luetluHls  sliould  be  developed  for  public 
and  private  investments,  s<>  ius  to  support  runil  towns  and  community 
growtli  and  services,  with  a  i*esult  of  nmkiujn;  tliose  areas  move  attrac- 
tive to  industry  and  tourists. 

Many  thanks  for  permitting  me  to  talk  to  you  about  industrial  and 
tourist  development  in  (leorgia. 

(The  chart  and  attadunent  to  General  Trumairs  statement  are  as 
follows:) 
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THE  TEN  MOST  POPULAR  PLANT  LOCATION  INCENTIVES 


1.  TAX  EXITMPTIONOR  MORATORIUM  LA^D,  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

(Ala.,  Tenn.  ,  S.  C,  Mils.,  t*..  ,  Ky)) 

2.  TAX  EXEMPTION  ON  MANUFACTURER'S  INVENTORIES 

(Aia.,  Tenn. ,  S.C.,  ^a.  ,  Miif.,  Ky.) 

3.  ^TAX  EXEMPTION  OR  MORATORIUM  O^  EQUIPMENT,  MACHINERY 

(AU.  ,  Tenn.  ,  S.  C.  ,  1*15 L*.  ,  Ky».) 

4.  TAX  EXEMPTION  ON  RAW  MATERIALS  USED  IN  MANUFACTURING 

{Ala.,  Tenn.,  N.C..  S.  C.  ,  Fla\  ,  Miss..  La.,  Ky.  .  Va. ) 

5.  CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION 

(Ala.  ,  Fla.  ,  La.  ) 

6.  SALES/ USE  TAX  EXEMt^TION  ON  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

{Ga.  .  Ala.  .  Tenn.  ,  N.  C.  ,  S.  C.  ,  Ky.  ,  Va.  ) 

7.  INVENTORY  TAX  EXEMPTION  ON  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT  (FREEPOKT) 

{Tenn.  ,  N.  C.  .  S.  C.  ,  Fla.  ,  Miss.  ,  La.  ) 

8.  STATE  RIGHT-TO-WORK  LAW 

(Ga.  ,  Ala.  ,  Tenn.  ,  N.  C.  ,  S.  C.  ,  Fla.  ,  Misa.  ,  Va.  ) 

9.  ACCELERATED  DEPRECIATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT 

(N.C.  .  Mist.  ,  La.  ,  Ky.  ,  Va.  ) 
10.    INCENTIVE  FOR  COMPLIANCE  WITH  POLLUTION  CONTROL  LAWS 
(Ga.  .  Ala.  ,  Tenn.  ,  N.  C.  .  S.  C.  ,  Fla.  .  La.  .  Va.  ) 

(No^i'K. — The  following  articlo  ^vas  submittod  for  the  record  by 
S(Mi{itor  Allen.) 
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U'Xrt'rpt  from  Look  maKazlno.  July  13.  11)71) 
The  Unkimsiiei)  Bi-sixh^^s  of  America 
(By  George  C.  Wallace,  Governor  wf  Alabama) 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  collective  \vis<lom  and  jndKmer^t  of  the  mass  of  the 
American  people.  1  leel  that  by  onr  200i\\  birthday,  o\ir  country  will  have  stabilized 
and  settleil  down,  and  the  small  minority  gronp  that  wants  to  destroy  this  soci- 
ety— a  society  that  most  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  would  like  to  emulatt* — 
that  their  moment  will  have  passed,  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  American 
people  that  .»e  get  on  and  stop  all  of  this  attempt  at  violent  change.  People  believe 
in  change,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  through  the  constitutional  context  that's  open 
to  anyone  if  he  has  a  majority  viewpoint. 

I  think  we'll  have  a  lot  to  celebrate,  even  with  all  the  things  happening  that  I 
dont  yiwe  in  our  country.  I've  been  critical  of  many  actions  of  the  Government, 
but  iiy  country  has  ever  given  as  much  blood  or  treasure  in  defense  of  freedom  in 
the  world  as  has  the  United  States,  with  no  territorial  aggrandizement  plans 
at  at). 

We  can  reach  new  heights  in  industrial  production  in  five  years;  and  by  that 
time,  we  should  change  the  tax  structure.  You're  lieginniug  to  get  a  great  hue  and 
cry  al>out  these  private  foundations :  people  putting  their  wealth  into  foundations 
has  resulted  in  higher  taxes  for  the  average  workingman  and  i)usinessman ;  and 
by  1970,  I  think  we  could  have  a  more  equitable  tax  structure  to  celebrate. 

The  people  in  this  country,  through  their  elected  representatives,  can  put  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  place.  They  can  have  its  authority  to  determine  every  phase 
and  aspect  of  people's  lives — they  can  have  that  authoritjLlimited. 

And  I  think  the  problems  of  race  will  be  accentuate(rift  the  large  cities  above 
the  Mason-Dixon  line,  and  more  progress  and  good  race  relations  will  exist  in 
the  southern  parts  oif  the  country,  and  that  we  Southerners  will  be  praying  that 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  can  solve  their  problems. 

J.-thiiiK  there  could  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  disperse  in- 
diistry,  so  that  all  of  our  population  will  not  become  one  great  urban  mass  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard,  or  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  or  around  the  Great  Lakes.  We 
must  do  this  or  we'll  compound  our  economic  and  social  problems;  the  abnornml 
growth  of  large  urban  areas  without  proper  planning  is  not  good. 

1  think  industry  and  government  at  all  levels  can  join  together  in  an  effort  to 
clean  up  the  environment,  both  air  and  water,  with  a  reasonable  approach.  <Not 
the  approach  of  some  ecologists  today  who,  if  they  closed  do\;n  all  industry, 
would  put  everybody  out  of  work.) 

I  hope  the  country  will  realize  in  the  immediate  future  that  the  optimism  of 
.some  of  the  doves,  in  pre<licting  that  the  Communists*  strategic  weaiK>ns  buildup 
will  slow  down,  has  been  false  optimism^  and  that  the  Soviets  are  nt)t  only  reacli- 
ing  parity  but  they're  going  to  be  sui^erior. 

The  only  way  you  can  guarantee  generations  of  peace  is  to  bo  so  ^tronu'  mili- 
tarily, offensively  and  defensively,  tliat  no  nation  would  even  do  nnythiui;  hut 
talk  with  you.  Now,  we're  fast  approaching  the  point  where  they  will  do  all  the 
talking  and  we'll  have  to  do  the  listening.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

So  I  hope  that  oy  1976,  this  country  would  have  overrun  these  extremist  iH'aee 
folks  who  theniseives  are  causing  a  situation  to  exist  where  there  will  be  no 
peace.  And  I  hope  that  this  hig  drive  against  the  military-industrial  C(jnplex 
will  he  seen  for  what  it  is.  Now,  as  far  as  cost  overruns  and  waste  In  defense  ;;o, 
I'm  just  as  much  against  war  prortteering  as  anybody  else  is :  I've  julvocated  a 
war-profits  tax  even  now,  in  an  undeclare<l  war.  But  we  cannot,  because  of 
profiteers,  let  our  defenses  get  to  tjie  point  where  there'll  he  no  profit  for  any  body 
in  our  country.  I  think  everything  else  we've  been  talking  about  will  be  for 
naught  if  that  happens. 

Also,  by  1970,  the  Government  will  have  realized  tliat  It  has  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  run  the  public  school  systems  of  our  states.  The  people  will  have  (!einand(Hl  a 
return  of  local  control  and  called  for  reason  and  logic  to  prevail  instead  of  bussing 
and  social  experimentation — this  will  be  demanded  on  a  non-dis<Tiiniiiatory 
basis  without  mistreating  any  group  of  people. 

By  1976,  thi8'natldiiV4e€hiiology  and  industrial  know-how  can  provide  ibe 
consumer  goods  for  the  masses  of  our  people  and  a  liigh  standard  (»f  livini:.  nnd 
jj^t  the  same  time  have  ns  in  such  a  superior  position — defensiveiy  imd  olTen- 
sively — that  there  can  be  no  World  War  III. 


